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Pleasant  Valley  Grange  Observes 

Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary 

Excellent  Program  Rendered  in  Honor  of 

Long-Time  Members 

By  Gladys  A.  Grill 


^1 


•  I 


THE  Pleasant  Valley  Grange  Hall, 
Mercer-Grove  City  Road,  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  attractive  and  elab- 
orate celebration  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, February  8th,  when  about  115, 
including  past  masters,  charter  mem- 
bers, former  members,  present  mem- 
bers and  members  from  other  Granges 
with  their  friends,  gathered  in  ob- 
servance of  the  Grange's  Twenty- 
Fifth  Anniversary. 

The  front  of  the  stage  in  the  audi- 
torium was  tastefully  decorated  with 
branches  of  pine,  to  which  were  added 
large  bunches  of  silver  foliage.  Di- 
rectly back  of  the  pine  were  twenty- 
five  silver  tapers  arranged  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  front  of  the 
stage.  The  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  living  room  scene,  appearing  on 
the  stage,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  auditorium. 

Bouquets  of  silver  flowers,  together 
with  two  silver  tapers  graced  the 
piano  at  the  left  front  comer  of  the 
room.  Twelve  chairs  adorned  in 
white  covers,  each  bearing  a  large 
silver  star,  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle at  the  right  front  of  the  audi- 
torium. The  same  number  of  chairs, 
adorned  in  white  covers,  was  ar- 
ranged in  semi-circle  fashion  at  the 
left  front  of  the  room.  The  chairs, 
on  which  were  placed  silver  stars, 
were  occupied  by  all  charter  members 
who  held  twenty-five  years  of  contin- 
uous membership  in  the  Grange.  The 
other  reserved  chairs  were  used  for 
the  various  speakers  appearing  on  the 
evening's  program. 

The  opening  number  of  the  evening 
"America,"  sung  by  the  audience,  was 
announced  by  the  Lecturer,  James 
Robinson,  who  presided  during  the 
evening. 

The   PROGRANf 

The  program  continued  as  follows : 

Flag  Salute,  by  audience.  The  flag 
was  displayed  during  the  Salute  on 
the  stage  by  Ray  Courtney,  in  Boy 
Scout  attire. 

The  Welcome  Address,  was  given 
by  Miss  Mary  Dunn,  Assistant  Lec- 
turer. Miss  Dunn  stated  that  this 
Grange  was  organized  in  the  Cribbs 
Schoolhouse,  Feb.  8,  1915,  and  was 
named  from  its  location  and  sur- 
roundings as  Pleasant  Valley  Grange. 

The  response  to  the  welcome  was 


given  by  John  J.  Courtney,  a  charter 
member. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Hassler  favored  the 
meeting  with  violin  solos. 

The  Historic  and  Memorial  events 
of  the  twenty-five  years  were  written 
by  Mrs.  Isaac  Clark  and  read  from  a 
large  scroll  by  Miss  Rachel  Tait, 
gowned  in  a  long  flowing  black  robe 
with  white  collar.  Miss  Tait  was  con- 
ducted to  the  altar,  with  open  Bible 
thereon,  at  front  of  the  auditorium, 
by  two  pages,  Wm.  McWhitter  and 
Russell  Baker. 

Miss   Tait's   opening  lines  appear- 
ing on  the  scroll  were: 
"Please  may  I  turn  the  pages 
In  memories'  book  so  fair? 
And  tell  to  you  a  story 

That    twenty-five    years   has    pre- 
pared ? 
'Tis  not  just  a  history 

As  you  may  think, 
But  a  story  full  of  drama. 

Written   not  with  pen   and   ink." 


History  of  the  Grange 
Records  tell  us  that  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Grange  was  organized  25  years 
ago,  but  we  would  not  forget  the  ef- 
forts of  Brother  Newton  Boyd  and 
our  46  charter  members  prior  to  the 
formal  organization  of  our  Grange. 
Much  effort  is  expended  in  an  enter- 


prise of  this  kind  that  minute  books 
do  not  reveal. 

1915-1923— During  this  period, 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Cribbs 
School  Building.  Judging  from  the 
records,  the  experiences  of  the  mem- 
bers were  rich  and  worth  while. 

1923-1930— The  Grange  now  in 
1923,  was  duly  housed  in  its  present 
building  and  during  this  period  the 
kitchen  was  equipped,  stage  curtain 
put  in  place,  a  well  dug  and  pump  in- 
stalled. The  Grange  Grocery  Store 
was  discontinued,  the  Tenth  Anni- 
versary celebrated,  the  Charter 
framed,  the  sign  bearing  PLEAS- 
ANT VALLEY  GRANGE  was  made 
and  hung  in  its  present  place  in 
front  of  the  building.  A  Delco  Light 
Plant  was  installed.  A  donation  sent 
to  help  build  State  College  Grange 
Dormitory.  Soon  the  electric  current 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Power  Com- 
pany lines  was  turned  into  the  build- 
ing and  the  Delco  Plant  was  sold.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  early 
existence  of  the  Grange,  several  gifts 
were  given  to  the  organization,  two 
stoves  and  numerous  loads  of  coal. 
Money  was  loaned  interest  free  by 
several  members. 

1930-1940 — In  this  more  recent  pe- 
riod of  the  organization,  keen  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  Traveling 
Youth,  Traveling  Flag,  Traveling 
Altar  Cloth  and  Traveling  History 
Programs.  A  Dramatic  Club  was  or- 
ganized, and  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  fine  plays.  The  stage  curtain  was 
remodeled  as  well  as  the  stage,  new 
blinds  hung,  interior  of  building 
painted,  a  second  chimney  built,  120 
new  chairs  purchased,  and  Past  Mas- 
ters honored  in  1936.  Also  among  the 
(Concluded  on  page  2.) 


Beaver  County 
Granges  Organize 
a  Youth  Group 

f  AST  December  the  young  people  of 
I  J  Beaver  County  Granges  met  in 
Center  Grange  Hall  and  formed 
a  Youth  Club.  The  officers  elected  for 
this  group  were  President,  Howard 
Harper;  Vice-President,  Dale  Parks, 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ruth  Caven. 
A  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  Group  is  that  each  member  must 
be  a  Fourth  Degree  member  of  the 
Subordinate  Grange.  The  meetings 
are  held  the  fourth  Wednesday  eve- 
ning of  each  month,  and  Subordinate 
Granges  in  the  county  take  turns  in 
being  host.  To  date  there  are  about 
150  on  the  roll  with  members  from 
most  of  the  Granges  in  the  county. 

O.  Walker  Shannon,  Master  of  the 
Beaver  County  Pomona,  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  this  Youth  Group 
from  the  beginning.  To  help  it  along 
he  has  appointed  a  youth  planning 
committee  and  a  youth  committee 
council.  Both  of  these  committees 
have  been  very  helpful. 

On  December  28th  the  Club  held  its 
first  regular  meeting  at  Economy 
Grange  Hall.  At  this  meeting  the 
president  appointed  a  number  of  com- 
mittees to  serve  for  the  year  1940. 
Among  these  committees  were  a  com- 
mittee on  mushball,  a  girls'  athletic 
committee,  a  basketball  committee, 
and  a  publicity  committee. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January 
24th,  the  Youth  Club  met  at  the 
Chippewa  Grange  Hall.  Pomona 
Master  Shannon  was  a  guest  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Club  formulate  plans 
for  activities  at  Pomona  Grange  func- 
tions for  the  coming  year,  particularly 
for  the  annual  picnic 

President  Harper  announced  that  a 
number  of  Granges  were  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  coming  drama  festival 
in  which  one-act  plays  would  be  pre- 
sented. Plans  were  presented  for  a 
contest  in  which  youth  in  the  differ- 
ent Granges  will  compete  for  increases 
in  membership. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  the  drama 
festival  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
February  5th,  with  Marion  Grange 
presenting  "Doctor  Mabel"  and  Big 
Knob  Grange  presenting  "He  Likes 
Them  Modern."  Chippewa  Grange 
presented  "Jerry"  and  North  Se- 
wickley  "Orville's  Big  Date"  on  the 
evening  of  February  29.  The  third 
and  last  series  of  these  plays  will  be 
given  at  Center  Grange.  All  of  these 
plays  presented  by  the  young  people 
as  one  of  the  projects  of  the  Youth 
Club  were  interesting  and  attracted 
large  audiences  each  evening. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OBSERVED  BY 
PLEASANT  VALLEY  GRANGE 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

honored  were  Mrs.  Cribbs,  pianist, 
from  1915  until  her  death  in  1938  and 
the  Treasurer,  J.  N.  Uber,  who  has 
served  the  Grange  faitlifully  since  its 
organization. 

Means  of  raising  funds  seem  very 
similar  from  beginning  days  until  the 
present.  Mercer  Fair  Grange  ex- 
hibits have  won  numerous  prizes. 
Plays,  pie  and  ice  cream  socials  and 
chicken  suppers  are  among  the  most 
used  methods.  The  Ladies'  Club  de- 
serves special  mention  for  worthy 
activities  all  through  the  Grange's 
history. 

The  annual  oyster  supper,  frequent 
showers,  and  Grange  Fairs  are  still 
events  of  good  feeling  and  interest. 
Many  appeals  for  funds  are  answered 
yearly  and  the  sick  and  bereaved  are 
constantly  remembered. 

The  Grange  enrollment  is  126  at 
present. 

As  Miss  Tait  read  the  name  of  each 
charter  member,  the  person  arose  and 
was  presented  with  a  carnation  by 
Miss  Eleanor  Rouse.  Those  being 
thus  honored  were:  Mrs.  L.  G.  Pear- 
son, Miss  Gladys  Grill,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Courtney,  Kobert  McWhirter,  W.  C. 
McClelland,  S.  W.  Grill,  W.  R. 
Cribbs,  John  J.  Courtney,  J.  P. 
Courtney,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dunn.  Absen- 
tees were:  Miss  Bessie  Creighton, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Grill,  J.  N.  Uber  and 
J.  F.  Masson. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  "In  Memoriam"  one  stanza  of 
''i^earer  My  God  to  Thee"  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  Isaac  Clark,  with  Mrs.  How- 
ard Kniseley,  at  the  piano.  A  spray 
of  flowers  was  placed  on  the  altar  by 
Miss  Mary  Campbell  after  which  the 
audience  was  led  in  prayer  by  J.  W. 
Tait.  A  second  stanza  of  "Nearer, 
Mv  God  to  Thee,"  was  sung  by  Mrs. 
Clark. 

To  the  soft  strains  of  a  march, 
played  by  Mrs.  Kniseley,  Miss  Tait 
and  the  two  pages  proceeded  to  the 
rear  of  the  hall. 

Vocal  solo,  "Somewhere  a  Voice  Is 
Calling,"  Miss  Isabel  Osborne,  ac- 
companist, Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald. 

Brother  Audley  Boak,  Past  Master 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  in  his 
splendid  and  instructive  address  spoke 
concerning  the  worth-while  accom- 
plishments of  the  Grange  members 
and  how  that  the  Grange  has  always 
stood  for  right  principles. 


ADJUST  COLLAR  AND 

HARNESS  TO  HORSE 

C.  A.  BUROE 

Sore  necks  and  shoulders  on  horses 
can  bo  largely  avoided  if  the  driver 
exercises  thoughtful  care.  Most  of 
these  troubles  come  from  collars  that 
do  not  fit  or  from  hames  and  harness 
inii)roi)erly  ndjusted. 

It  is  much  better  to  fit  the  collar  to 
the  horse  than  to  try  to  fit  the  horse 
to  the  collar.  A  short  collar  pulls 
down  on  the  neck  and  causes  sores, 
and  also  chokes  the  pulling  horse.  If 
the  collar  opening  is  too  wide  or  the 
collnr  is  too  long,  it  will  work  l)ack 
and  forth  and  blister  the  shoulders. 
Fit  the  collar  snugly  but  with  room 
for  the  hand  between  collar  and  neck 
at  the  bottom.  Make  necessary  ad- 
justments as  the  shoulders  harden  and 
taking  up  is  needed. 

Sore  shoulders  often  come  from  im- 
properly adjusted  harness,  resulting  in 
wrong  point  of  draft.  Adjust  the 
hames  so  that  the  point  of  draft  or 
pull  on  the  hames  comes  from  3  to  5 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  horse. 
If  the  hitch  is  too  high,  there  is  a 


down  pull  on  the  neck,  and  if  too 
low,  the  shoulder  point  bears  the  pull 
and  the  collar  rides  high  on  the  neck. 
Either  condition  causes  trouble. 

Studying  each  horse  will  show  the 
proper  point  of  draft.  The  collar  and 
hames  are  right  when  (1)  the  collar 
is  level  and  firm,  (2)  has  room  at  the 
bottom  to  permit  easy  breathing,  (3) 
there  is  no  up  and  down  or  sidewise 
slip,  and  (4)  there  is  even  pull  on  the 
whole  collar.  Sound  shoulders  and 
neck  not  only  enable  the  horse  to 
work  steadily  but  help  to  eliminate 
the  cause  of  the  touchy,  nervous 
horse.  Many  smash-ups  have  been 
caused  by  a  horse  driven  to  the  break- 
ing point  by  the  discomfort  and 
misery  of  a  sore  neck. 


THIN  SPOTS  OF  LAWNS 

CAN  BE  REPAIRED  SOON 

Fred  V.  Grau 

Many  lawns  have  thin  six)ts  or 
patches  where  crabgrass  died  last  fall 
which  mar  the  appearance  of  the  lawn. 
Raking  these  spots  and  reseeding  will 
serve  only  to  start  weed  seeds  to 
growing. 

Instead,  he  recommends  mixing 
thoroughly  one  bushel  of  rich  weed- 
free  topsoil,  one  pound  of  grass  seed, 
and  five  pounds  of  lawn  grass  fer- 
tilizer, such  as  4-12-4  or  5-10-5.  This 
seed-soil  mixture  is  scattered  without 
raking  about  one-quarter  inch  deep 
on  the  thin  spots.  If  the  soil  is  dry 
enough,  a  light  roller  is  run  over  the 
spots  to  level  and  to  press  the  mix- 
ture into  contact  with  the  soil. 

If  a  test  shows  that  the  lawn  needs 
lime,  the  required  amount  can  be  ap- 
plied before  the  patches  are  mended 
with  the  seed-soil  mixture.  Where  the 
grass  is  thin  and  poor  all  over  the 
lawn,  15  to  20  pounds  to  1,000  square 
feet  of  4-12-4,  5-10-5,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  4-16-4  and  soybean 
meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  tankage  may 
be  used  at  the  same  time  the  lime  is 
applied. 

A  suggested  seed  mixture  for  spring 
renovation  consists  of  two  pounds  of 
Italian  ryegrass,  one  pound  of  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass,  a  half-pound  of  red- 
top,  and  two  ounces  of  Kent  wild 
white  clover.  This  amount  is  suffi- 
cient for  1,000  square  feet  or  for  mix- 
ing with  three  bushels  of  topsoil  for 
the  seed-soil  mixture. 


DETERMINED  FIGHT  COMING 
ON  FARM  CREDIT  SHAKE-UP 

Senator  Guy  Gillette,  of  Iowa,  and 
four  other  Democratic  senators  on 
March  4th  introduced  a  bill  intended 
to  restore  independent  status  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  under  a 
bi-partisan  board  of  five  members, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
serving  in  an  ex  officio  capacity.  The 
other  senators  who  joined  with  Mr. 
Gillette  in  presenting  the  bill  were 
Mead  of  New  York;  Miller  of 
Arkansas;  Hatch  of  New  Mexico  and 
Truman  of  Missouri. 

This  bill  has  the  hacking  of  the 
National  Grange,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Council  of  Former  Coilporatives,  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
and  the  American  Xational  Live  Stock 
Association.  All  of  these  organiza- 
tions, while  making  it  clear  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  reflect  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture  will  ho  served  by  put- 
ting the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
hack  on  an  independent  basis,  as  it 
was  prior  to  its  recent  integration 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture" 
under  an  Executive  order. 

When    the    National     Farm     Loan 
System,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIELD,  Monongahela,  Pa. 


"Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for 
that  which  is  not  BREAD?  and  your 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  NOT? 
Ilearlen  dilligently  unto  me,  and 
EAT  THAT  WHICH  IS  GOOD, 
and  LET  YOUR  SOUL  DELIOHT 
ITSELF  IN  fatness:'— Isa'mh 
55:2. 


The  above  text  from  Isaiah  certain- 
ly needs  to  be  published  abroad  to- 
day. How  many  there  are  that  are 
spending  their  money  "for  that  which 
is  not  bread !"  And  what  a  multitude 
of  people  are  burning  up  their  energy 
for  that   which   "satisfieth  not!" 

As     "action     speaks     louder     than 


words"  so  also  we  often  remember 
Avhat  we  see  better  than  what  we  hear. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Cook 
Publishing  Company,  Elgin,  111.,  I 
shall  use  the  following  diagram  which 
speaks  for  itself.  Every  Patron  of 
Husbandry  should  study  it  carefully 
and  use  his  earnest  effort  to  divert 
the  curse  that  surely  follows. 

One  quart  of  whiskey,  quoted  at 
$2.40,  will  purchase  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing products,  using  as  a  standard 
the  average  market  prices — Milk,  14c. 
per  quart;  Beefsteak,  31c.  per  pound; 
Bread,  10c.  a  loaf;  Potatoes,  $1.50 
per  bushel;  Eggs,  25c.  x>er  dozen,  and 
Butter,  ii5c,  per  pound. 


One  good  look  at  this  drawing 
ought  to  impress  upon  us  the  menace 
of  liquor  to  the  American  public, 
draining  our  resources  for  that  which 
is  not  bread  and  offering  pleasure  that 


satisfieth  not.  "What  fools  these  mor- 
tals be." 

"  Wine  is  a  mocher,  strong  drink  is 
raging,  and  whoso  is  deceived  therehy 
is  not  wise." — Proverbs  20:  1. 


the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  was 
established,  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
cooj>erative  credit  system,  controlled 
by  farmers  themselves  under  govern- 
ment supervision.  It  has  been  and  is 
the  hope  of  the  farmers  that  they  may 
in  due  time  become  the  complete  own- 
ers of  the  various  agencies  included 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, some  of  which  arc  now  self-sup- 
])orting. 

Because  of  this  hope,  apjiroximately 
2,000,000  farmers  have  invested  $130,- 
000,000  of  their  own  money  in  this 
cooperative  enterprise.  When  all  these 
units  can  be  placed  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis,  they  can  be  entirely  elim- 
inated from  the  Federal  budget. 


FORECASTING  WEATHER 

FOR  MONTHS  AHEAD 

Experts  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  whieh  comes  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have 
tackled  a  commendable  project  in 
stifrting  work  upon  plans  and  methods 
to  imj trove  weather  forecasts. 

•  Th(j  Slim  is  to  devise  a  system  of 
predicting  what  the  weather  is  to  be, 
more  than  24  hours  in  advance.    Both 


industry  and  agriculture  are  clamor- 
ing for  long-range  forecasts  —  not 
merely  days  ahead,  but  for  a  month 
and  even  for  the  entire  season !  The 
rapid  development  of  aviation  inten- 
sifies the  necessity  for  such  accurate 
advance  information. 

\Vith  all  the  fickleness  and  the 
many  variations  connected  with  the 
weather,  it  nuist  be  admitted  that  the 
present  move  toward  long-distance 
forecasting  represents  a  big  under- 
taking. 


18  MILLION  TREES  IN 

SPRING  PLANTING  ORDER 

Applications  for  forest  trees  seed- 
lings to  be  used  in  reforesting  idle 
lands  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
spring  planting  season  of  11)40,  indi- 
cate that  18,000,(100  trees  will  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  spring  planting 
season  which  opens  April  1st,  Secre- 
tary of  Forests  and  Waters  G.  Albert 
Stewart  said  today. 

Applications  received  indicate  that 
farmers,  as  usual,  are  most  numerous 
among  forest  tree  planters.  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  have  already  requested 
4,200,000  trees  for  planting  this 
spring. 


Home  Market  Is  Indispensable 

to  Agricultural  Prosperity 


Competitive  Imports  Now  Displace  Vast 

Acreage  of  American  Farms  and  Place 

Ceiling  on  Domestic  Prices 

By  Fred  Brenokman 


IN   HIS   syndicated   column,   which 
appears  daily  in  certain  newspapers 

of  the  country,  General  Hugh 
Johnson,  first  Administrator  of  the 
N.R.A.,  remarked  some  months  ago 
that  the  farm  problem  had  not  been 
solved,  but  that  it  had  simply  been 
postponed  and  intensified.  Disagree- 
able as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  be, 
we  may  as  well  face  the  situation 
realistically  and  admit  that  General 
Johnson  spoke  the  truth. 

While  the  effort  has  been  to  give 
agriculture  price  parity  with  the  other 
groups  in  our  national  life,  during 
the  past  two  years  the  exchange  value 
of  farm  products,  compared  with  in- 
dustrial commodities  that  farmers 
must  buy,  has  been  only  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  level  obtaining  during  the 
base  period,  1909  to  1914.  No  indus- 
try could  be  expected  to  function  very 
long  under  such  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap and  remain  solvent.  Instead  of 
pursuing  policies  intended  to  reduce 
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farm  income  had  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  population,  the  farmer's  re- 
ceipts from  marketings  would  have 
been  proportionately  higher  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  true  that  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation today  is  much  better  than  it 
was  in  1932,  but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  1932,  when  we  were 
at  the  depths  of  a  world  depression  of 
unexampled  severity,  was  not  a  nor- 
mal year. 

In  considering  ways  and  means  of 
restoring  agricultural  prosperity,  it 
would  be  i)erfectly  futile  to  place  our 
reliance  on  political  magic.  Political 
magic  has  been  tried  on  a  colossal 
scale  for  seven  years  and  it  has  failed, 
just  as  it  always  does. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that 
since  the  farm  problem  is  full  of  com- 
plexities and  since  it  constitutes  a 
whole  bundle  of  problems  wrapped  to- 
gether, it  cannot  be  cured  simply  by 
enacting  a  single  piece  of  legislation. 
We  must  place  our  reliance  on  sound 
])rinciples  and  we  must  exercise  com- 
monsense. 

The  National  Grange  is  very 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  one  of 
the  remedies  that  would  work  would 
be  to  give  the  American  farmer  the 
American  market  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability  to  supply  it. 

In  considering  the  workings  of  the 
trade  agreements  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer,  it  is  proper 
to  recall  that  in  1932,  President 
Koosevelt  gave  assurances  that  tariff 
rates  on  agricultural  commodities 
would  not  be  reduced.  In  one  of  his 
addresses  he  said : 

"I  know  of  no  effective  excessively 
high  tariff  duties  on  farm  products. 
I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties  shall 
be  lowered.  To  do  so  would  be  in- 
consistent with  my  entire  farm  pro- 
gram, and  every  farmer  knows  it  and 
will  not  be  deceived." 
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HERE'S  a  Catalog  that's  more  than  just  a  list  of 
Good  Farm  Seeds.  It  gives  valuable  farm  infor- 
mation, too.  On  the  old  standard  crops,  of  course. 
Also  .  .  .  the  new  pasture  crops  .  .  .  Special,  leafy, 
upstanding  Hybrid  corns  for  silage  .  .  .  Great- 
yielding  husking  Hybrids  .  .  .  New,  heavy  producing 
forage  crops.  You'll  find  this  book  valuable  for 
year-'round  reference. 


Put  GOOD  FARMING  and 
GOOD  SEEDS  together  on  the 
same  farm  and  GOOD  CROPS 
can't  stay  away!  Many  new 
HOFFMAN  SEED  users  learn 
that  every  year!  Here's  the  way 
they  write  us: 

"Wonderful  crop  in  spite  of  hail, 
two  storms  and  beetles.  Standine^ 
perfectly." 

"Your  alfalfa  grew  very  thick,  30 
inch^  high,  gave  3  fine  cuttings. 
Most  perfect  yield  I  ever  had." 
"I  husked  2187  bu.  ears  .  .  . 
hauled  in  14  big  loads  of  fodder. 
A  record-breaker  hereabouts. 
Had  an  extra  crib  of  corn  more 
than  I  would  have  got  from  any 
other  corn." 
"Twice  as  many  bushels  per  acre  " 


"Tour  seeds  are  always  right  .  .  . 
I  don't  have  to  spend  my  time 
pulling  weeds  " 

"Harvested  21  tons  of  clover  hay. 
Another  fine  stand  is  coming  on 
from  the  last  seeding." 
"My  stock  eats  stem  and  all  of 
your  soy  beans.  Other  kinds  I  had 
used  grew  such  big  stems  the 
stock  wouldn't  eat  them." 
"Produced  108 Ij  bu.  to  the  acre 
of  nice  com.  Stalks  stronger. 
Better   roots." 

"While  filling  silo  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  ensilage  har- 
vester, as  every  stalk  stood  up. 
Carried  more  ears.  Yielded 
heavily." 
"Best  oats  I  ever  had  .  .  .  made 

n1mn<!t  ftO  hii     p«r  acre." 
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YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

All  you  have  to  do  is  mail  us  your  name  and  address. 
We'll  send  your  free  copy  right  away.  ,  It's  a  good 
start  for  better-paying  crops  on  your  farm. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  BoxQ,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 


the  spread  or  disparity  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  Government  has 
deliberately  followed  the  opposite 
course. 

Decline  in  Farm  Ix(ome 

In  any  event,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  seven  years  to  improve  agricul- 
tural conditions,  and  notwithstanding 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  liave  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  farm 
equalization  payments  or  subsidies, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  cash  income 
from  farm  marketings  during  the 
l>ast  five  years  was  much  lower  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  During  the  five- 
.year  period  from  1925  to  1929,  JDoth 
inclusive,  the  cash  income  of  agricul- 
ture averaged  $10,220,000,000  annual- 
l.v.  During  the  five  years  from  lO'if) 
to  19o0,  average  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  totaled  $7,447,000,- 
000  per  year.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that,  with  Government  benefit 
payments  excluded,  the  farmers  cash 
income  during  the  past  five  years  fell 
$2,773,000,000  a  year  below  the  1925- 
1929  figure. 

In  making  this  comparison,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  tlie  population  of  the  United 
States  today  is  approximately  ten 
million  more  than  it  was  in  1929.   If 


K-RO 
won't  kill 
Livestock, 
Pels  or  PouJ- ' 
try;  Gets  Ran 
Every  Time. 
'K-R-O  is  made 
Red  Squill, 
raticide  recommended 
by  US  Dept  AgT  (Bui 
533).  Ready-Mixed,  for 
homes,  35*  and  $  1 .00;  Pow- 
der,  (or  farms,  75#.  All 
Drug  and  Seed  Store* 
Damage  each  rat  doea 
costs  you  $2.00  i 
year.  K-RO  Co, 
Springfield,  ( 


Imports  Aggravate  Surplus  Proble.m 

However,  the  tariff  has  been  re- 
duced on  approximately  200  items 
coming  under  the  Agricultural  Sched- 
ule. As  we  are  all  aware,  the  surplus 
problem  has  been  the  most  difficult 
with  which  American  Agriculture  has 
been  faced  since  the  close  of  the 
World  War.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
this  problem  cannot  be  solved,  but 
that  it  will  be  aggravated,  by  import- 
ing foreign  surpluses  of  competitive 
farm  commodities  and  piling  them  on 
top  of  the  American  surplus. 

The  proponents  of  the  trade  agree- 
inoiits  program  keep  continually  re- 
minding us  that  if  we  want  to  sell  to 
otiier  nations,  we  must  buy  from 
them,  and  that  trade  is  a  matter  of 
give  and  take.  Nobody  disputes  the 
soundness  of  that  proposition.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  the  biggest  free 
list  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  calender  years  of  1938  and 
1939,  61  XKjr  cent  of  all  our  imports 
entered  the  country  duty  free.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity 
and  Yankee  trading  skill,  we  should 
he  able  to  find  an  outlet  abroad  for 
some  of  our  own  surpluses  without 
pursuing  a  policy  which  results  in 
tlooiling  our  markets  with  commod- 
ities of  which  we  already  have  more 
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ONLY 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
^^  AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


For     better     and     more      profitable 
orchards  and  berry  fields  of  tomorrow 
plant  Bountiful  strain  fruit  trees,  berry 
plants,   and  asparagus   roots    propa- 
gated for  growth  and  produc- 
tion to  give  quick,  dependable 
results.     Send   for   our    I9^0 
planters'  guide.     It  tells  the 
simple  story. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  G44.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SEND  NO 
MONBYI 
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We  make  FALSE  TCKTH  for  vou  BY  MAM. 
from  your  mouth -ImpreaBicn I  Money-Back 
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M  — -„-J  PRKK  impreaaJon  material,  direc-  I  H  k  L  • 
vm/i  tions.caUloffandlnfonDorton.  Write  tod^  to 
TRIAL! n »^  t^^a..   PERT.  1-^7    BABY,  IND. 
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than  enough.  What  advantage  can 
there  be  in  securing  an  export  market 
if  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  the  Amer- 
ican market  in  order  to  get  it? 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  supporters  of  the  reciprocal 
tariff  program  to  convince  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  that  they  were  be- 
ing benefited  by  it,  and  that  our  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products  are  so 
trifling  as  to  render  then  inconse- 
(piential. 

What  Govkrnmknt  Statistics 
Disclose 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  For  the  fiscal  years  of  1937 
iind  1938,  our  imiwrts  of  competitive 
farm  products  averaged  $537,198,000 
aimually.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  aver- 
age acreage  under  cultivation  in  the 
United  States  during  the  years  named 
was  341,475,000  acres.  The  average 
value  of  crops  grown  on  this  total 
acreage  for  the  two  years  in  question 
was  $5,524,000,000  per  annum.  The 
average  value  of  crops  grown  per  acre 
was  $16.02,  and  the  acreage  displaced 
by  the  competitive  farm  imports  for 
tlie  period  under  consideration  was 
.'53,533,000  acres  per  year.  Does  that 
seem  like  a  small  matter? 


The  value  of  all  the  crops  grown  in 
the  great  State  of  Texas  during  1938 
was  only  $302,957,000.  For  the  State 
of  Iowa,  the  figure  was  $310,166,000. 
During  1938  the  total  value  of  all 
the  crops  grown  in  Maine,  New 
Ilampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia  was 
only  $533,014,000.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  these  figures  refer  only 
to  the  value  of  crops  grown  in  the 
states  named.  Live  stock  products  are 
not  included. 

The  land  on  American  farms  that 
has  been  displaced  by  competitive 
imports  is  larger  than  the  annual  re- 
duction in  acreage  that  has  been 
brought  about  since  1933  in  connec- 
tion with  the  corn  and  cotton  control 
programs.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  Government,  under  the 
guise  of  soil  conservation,  is  paying 
the  farmers  of  the  country  approx- 
imately $500,000,000  a  year  to  reduce 
acreage  and  production,  under  the 
trade  agreements  program  it  is  not 
only  permitting,  but  actually  encour- 
aging, competitive  imports  of  farm 
products  valued  at  the  same  amount, 
^foreover,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  imports  are  priced 
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on  the  basis  of  foreign  costs.  The  im- 
port figures  do  not  include  the  cost 
of  transportation,  insurance  and  cus- 
toms duties.  If  these  were  added,  the 
total  figures  would  be  much  higher. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  competitive  imports  are  always 
offered  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
which  prevails  at  home.  These  im- 
ports place  a  ceiling,  so  to  speak,  on 
our  price  level,  rendering  it  virtually 
impossible  for  domestic  producers  to 
secure  prices  commensurate  with  our 
higher  cost  of  production  and  the 
American  standard  of  living.  In  view 
of  all  these  facts,  it  should  be  agreed 
that  agricultural  conditions  would 
greatly  improve  if  the  American  mar- 
ket were  given  more  largely  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Consumers  Lack  Purchasing  Power 


One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the 
depressed    conditions    in    agriculture 
during  recent  years  has  been  our  tre- 
mendous   army    of    unemployed.     It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  takes 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  to  make  and  sustain  farm 
prices.    Those  who  are  subsisting  up- 
on made  work  and  those  who  are  on 
relief  are  not  as  good  customers  of  the 
farmers   as   would   otherwise   be   the 
case.    There  is  an  interdependence  be- 
tween industry  and  agriculture  that 
is  fundamental  and  inescapable.  They 
both  go  up  or  they  go  down  together. 
If  the  Government  were  to  culti- 
vate a  more  reasonable  attitude  to- 
ward our  system  of  private  enterprise, 
unshackling   business    and   removing 
unnecessary  restrictions,  our  army  of 
unemployed  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
small  proportions  and  the  better  con- 
ditions that  would  ensure  would  be 
shared  by  agriculture  in  common  with 
every  other  group. 

Much  of  the  legislation  on  our 
statute  books  is  unseasoned  and  has 
had  unsettling  effects.  For  example, 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act, 
which  was  supposed  to  promote  peace 
and  understanding  between  labor  and 
industry  has  had  the  opposite  effect. 
The  supporters  of  the  act  blame  this 
on  bad  administration. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1937,  the  year 
of  the  "Sit-Down"  strikes,  there  were 
4,470  strikes  called  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  workers  in- 
volved was  1,860,000,  and  the  number 
of  man-days  of  labor  lost  was 
28,424,000,  the  highest  on  record.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  losses 
and  dislocations  caused  by  these 
strikes  were  shared  by  agriculture  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Scourge  of  Bureaucracy 

With  further  reference  to  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  a  special  House  Committee 
headed  by  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Smith,  of  Virginia,  has  been  investi- 
gating the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  administers  this  act. 
The  testimony  given  at  hearings 
shows  that  the  board  has  grossly 
abused  the  powers  with  which  it  has 
been  vested.  Its  methods  have  been 
high-handed,  arbitrary  and  unfair. 
As  an  illustration,  in  questioning  J. 
Warren  Madden,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  investigating  committee 
learned  some  time  ago  the  board 
made  a  ruling  requiring  a  certain  em- 
ployer to  hire  two  men  and  pay  them 
back  wages  when  these  men  had  never 
been  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
before.  This  was  done  on  the  theory 
that  the  men  had  been  refused  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  their  member- 
ship in  a  labor  union.  The  back  pay 
dated  from  the  time  when  the  men 
applied  to  the  time  when  the  board 
made  its  ruling. 

Under  the  act,  if  the  men  in  ques- 
tion had  been  dismissed  for  union 
activity,  it  would  have  been  legal  for 


the  board  to  order  their  reinstatement, 
and  the  men  would  have  been  entitled 
to  back  pay  if  the  board  had  so  ruled. 

If  any  better  way  could  be  con- 
ceived to  destroy  our  system  of 
private  enterprise  than  the  ruling  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  this  connection,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  it  might  be. 

The  enactment  of  the  Logan-Walter 
bill,  which  is  intended  to  promote  the 
more  expeditious  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  the  Government  and 
the  citizen,  and  to  put  a  check  on 
the  unbridled  use  of  power  by  arbi- 
trary bureaucrats,  would  have  a  sober- 
ing effect  on  such  agencies  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.^  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  provide  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  economic  recov- 
ery and  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
re-establishing  respect  for  the  Gov- 
ernment among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  hold  public  office  must  be 
given  to  understand  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  the  people,  and  not  their 
masters. 


Tioga  County  Pomona  Takes 

Stand  on  National  Issues 

Favors  an  Incentive  Payment  Plan  to  En- 
courage Farmers  Widen  Farm  Market 


The  Burden  of  Taxation 
Excessive  taxation  is  another  fac 
tor  that,  in  large  measure,  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  our  national  ills, 
including  unemployment.  More  than 
one-fifth  of  our  total  national  income 
is  required  to  pay  the  ever  mounting 
burden  of  taxation. 

In  1903  the  per  capita  of  taxation, 
the   theoretical   amount   which  every 
man,  woman  and  child  pays  towards 
the  support  of  government,  was  about 
$17.    By  1922  the  figure  was  $22.66. 
In  1938,  the  last  year  for  which  reli- 
able   figures    are    available,    the    per 
capita   of   taxation,   including   social 
security  taxes,  was  $107.51.    At  this 
rate  the  tax  bill  of  an  average  family 
of  four  would  be  $430  ^r  year.   Is  it 
any  wonder  our  system  of  private  en- 
terprise shows  signs  of  bogging  down 
when  it  is  compelled  to  carry  such  an 
unreasonable  load  of  taxation  as  this  ? 
Nothing   could   be   of   greater   im- 
portance than  the  correction   of  the 
economic  maladjustments  that  are  re- 
sponsible   for   the   present   depressed 
condition  of  agriculture.    There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  genuine  prosper- 
ity for  the  United   States  until  we 
deal  justly  and  fairly  with  those  who 
produce  the  nation's  food  supply. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  PROPAGANDA 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


Now  that  hearings  before  the  ways 
and  means  committee  on  the  question 
of  extending  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  act  for  another  period  of 
three  years  have  ended,  it  is  some- 
what interesting  to  note  that  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  this  proposal  are 
being  stigmatized  in  Administration 
circles  as  lobbyists.  Witnesses  ap- 
pearing in  favor  of  the  bill  are  not  so 
stigmatized. 

Speaking  of  lobbyists,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a  per- 
fect horde  of  lobbyists  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  government,  who  have  been 
industriously  engaged  for  many 
months  in  disseminating  propaganda 
intended  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  the  trade  agreements  now 
in  effect  have  worked  to  our  advan- 
tage. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  workings  of  these  agreements 
have  been  detrimental,  and  not  help- 
ful. Under  these  agreements,  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  have  de- 
clined while  imports  of  competitive 
farm  products  have  increased.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  can  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  using  the  govern- 
ment's own  statistics  on  foreign 
trade. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1939, 


AT  ITS  regular  Pomona  meeting 
held  at  Nelson,  March  8,  1940, 
^  the  Tioga  County  Pomona 
Grange  boldly  expressed  its  position 
on  such  National  issues  as  education, 
payments  to  farmers,  relief  to  aliens, 
labor  legislation,  international  trade 
agreements  and  Americanism.  The 
resolutions  conveying  this  position 
were  forwarded  to  U.  S.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional record  of  March  11th. 
The  resolutions  as  adopted  are  as 

follows:  . 

1.  Resolved,  by  Pomona,  No.  30,  in 
regular  session  assembled  at  Nelson, 
Pa.,  March  8  and  9,  1940,  That  we  are 
opposed  to  all  legislation  now  pending, 
or  hereinafter  introduced,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  or  any  legisla- 
tion that  denies  the  parents  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  laws  and  customs. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  in- 
centive payment  plan,  used  intelli- 
gently, to  encourage  farmers. 

(a)  In  growing  crops  for  industrial 
or  nonfood  purposes,  thus  extending 
our  agricultural  market  beyond  food 
requirements. 

(b)  In  producing  products  that  are 
now  imported  and  for  which  our  soils 
and  climate  are  adapted. 

(c)  By  Federal  payments  for  that 
type  of  farming  which  prevents  fur- 
ther soil  losses. 

(d)  By  Federal  payments  for  fer- 
tility-building and  soil-holding  prac- 
tices 

Why  should  the  American  people 
buy  from  the  foreign  farmer  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  oil,  fibers,  sugar, 
starches,  and  other  products  while  the 
Federal  Government  is  paying  Amer- 
ican farmers  millions  of  dollars  to 
keep  their  acres  out  of  cultivation? 

If  the  American  farmers  were  given 
incentive  payments  for  producing 
these  products  they  would  not  only 
make  idle  acres  productive,  but  would 
prevent  their  being  used  to  grow 
crops  that  are  not  needed.  Relief 
rolls  would  be  decreased  as  labor 
would  be  needed  to  grow  and  market 
these  products. 

The  present  program  limits  produc- 
tion on  all  kinds  of  land,  without  re- 
gard to  adaption  for  certain  crops. 
The  incentive  plan  would  permit  pro- 
duction to  center  wherever  it  would 
be  the  most  efficient  and  profitable. 
Here  is  a  plan  that  will  rebuild  farm 
income  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
create  jobs  for  unemployed  men. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  oppose  the  ef- 
forts  that   are   being  made   to   have 


States  ratify  the  child-labor  amend- 
ment, which,  if  enacted,  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  control 
of  the  child  until  16  years  of  age.  It 
is  the  sense  of  this  Pomona  that  the 
average  American  home  is  quite  as 
comi)etent  to  direct  the  training  and 
education  of  the  child  as  any  bureau 
that  might  be  created  in  Washington. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  urge  all 
churches,  as  well  as  all  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, to  join  the  Grange  in  its 
fight  to  protect  and  preserve  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  traditions  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  all  un-American  doc- 
trines. Our  slogan  is  "America  First." 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Dies 
Committee,  and  urge  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  in  having  dismissed 
all  Federal  employees  who  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion or  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  further  demand  that  the 
7,000,000  or  more  alien  parasites  who 
are  living  off  the  American  taxpayers 
be  sent  back  to  the  countries  from 
which  they  came,  without  further  de- 
lay or  ceremony. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress 
to  either  repeal  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  or  else  amend  it  so 
that  it  will  be  both  practical  and  work- 
able. Inasmuch  as  both  labor  organ- 
izations have  denounced  the  law  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  it  would  seem 
that  outright  repeal  would  best  meet 
the  needs  and  interests  of  all  the 
people. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  oppose  the  re- 
newal of  all  pacts  and  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  and  insist  that  no 
more  be  made  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  con- 
ference between  labor,  industry,  and 
agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  having 
all  laws  that  hinder  or  retard  business 
repealed  and  enact  such  laws  as  will 
establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
will  enable  legitimate  business  to 
function  in  a  normal  manner.  Such  a 
law  should  protect  the  rights  of  all 
parties  at  interest  and  grant  special 
privilege  to  none. 

9.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
Pomona,  No.  30,  that  vicious  labor 
laws  and  the  dictatorial  demands  of 
unscrupulous  labor  leaders,  are  largely 
responsible  for  unemployment  condi- 
tions and  the  slowing  down  of  busi- 
ness in  general.  These  demands  not 
only  increase  the  cost  of  production, 
but  also  increase  the  number  of  un- 
employed and  prevent  an  adequate  re- 
turn to  either  the  laborer  or  the 
farmer. 


\ 
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the  value  of  our  agricultural  exports 
was  $655,583,000,  or  only  21  per 
cent  of  our  total  exports,  the  lowest 
on  record.  On  the  other  hand,  durincr 
the  same  period,  our  imports  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  were  valued  at 
$1,117,790,000.  During  the  12  months 
in  question,  49.1  per  cent  of  our  total 
imports  were  agricultural. 


ROAD  PLANTING  PROGRAM 

TO  COST  STATE  $730,000 

The  Department  of  Highways,  dur- 
ing the  coming  spring  season,  will 
inaugurate  a  roadside  planting  pro- 
gram costing  more  than  $730,000  it 
was  announced  today.    This  program 


will  involve  the  planting  of  thousands 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  to  prevent 
soil  erosion  and  slides  along  the  high- 
ways. 

In  addition  the  Department  for- 
esters will  do  some  landscape  work 
around  a  number  of  the  new  main- 
tenance buildings  which  have  recently 
been  placed  in  use. 

Much  of  the  work  will  be  confined 
to  completing  projects  that  were 
started  several  years  ago.  All  roads 
on  which  Federal  funds  are  used  in 
construction  must  have  roadside  plant- 
ing included  in  the  plans  under  the 
law.  The  planting  operations  cannot 
be  undertaken  until  after  the  con- 
struction work  has  been  completed. 
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Agficulture  in  Relation 

to  Other  Business 

Synopsis  of  Address  Before  Joint  Meeting 

of  Erie  County  Pomona  and  Business 

Men  of  Erie,  March  7,  1940 

John  A.  MoSparran 


I   AM  always  glad  to  speak  to  the 
business  men  of  our  cities  and  try 

to  explain  the  relation  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  general  welfare  for  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities  understood  the  actual 
value  of  farmers  to  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  nation  they  would  be  as 
anxious  as  are  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
themselves  to  see  that  we  continue  the 
type  of  proud  Americans  on  our 
farms  that  now  grace  the  villages  and 
farm  homes  of  the  nation. 

The  average  person  looks  upon  the 
farmer  as  the  food  producer  of  the 
nation  and  that  food  production  is 
his  principal  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  No  greater  mistake 
could  be  made.  There  are  at  least 
two  other  contributions  that  far  out- 
strip the  production  of  food,  impor- 
tant as  that  is.  I  imagine  that  the 
virgin  soils  of  the  new  countries  of 
the  world  would  delight  to  feed  our 
130  million  people. 

One  contribution  often  overlooked 
entirely  is  in  my  judgment  the  great- 
est of  all,  namely  that  we  of  the  coun- 
try rear  and  educate  31%  of  the  chil- 


dren of  the  land.  Records  show  that 
those  boys  and  girls  go  to  our  cities 
and  there  control  70%  of  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  cities,  including  the  pro- 
fessions. No  one  could  estimate  the 
influence  upon  our  industry  and  com- 
merce down  through  the  years  which 
that  virile  stream  of  lifeblood  has  had 
and  is  having  on  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  our  activities. 

New  Wealth 

Another  great  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  is  the  wealth  that  the 
farmer  brings  out  of  the  brown  soil. 
The  processor,  the  transporter,  the 
distributer  of  merchandise  produces 
no  wealth.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
the  teacher,  the  preacher  produce  no 
^vealth;  but  the  person  who  brings 
from  the  field  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
piece  of  timber  from  the  woods,  or 
\vho  digs  a  ton  of  ore  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  or  who  captures  horse- 
power from  the  running  stream,  is 
producing  wealth,  and  the  farmer  is 
therefore  a  great  producer  of  wealth. 
If  however  he  is  required  to  put  as 
inuch  old  money  into  the  production 
of  his  crop  as  he  is  paid  for  the  crop. 


he  produces  no  new  wealth.  It  is  be- 
cause he  is  the  big  producer  of  wealth 
that  he  is  the  basic  business  of  the 
land,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  if  the  farmer  is  not  prosperous 
industry  fails.  But  if  he  is  able  to 
sell  his  new  wealth  above  the  cost  of 
production  then  he  has  new  money  to 
put  into  circulation  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  enterprise  is  kept 
moving  forward. 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  so  few 
of  our  statesmen  have  recognized 
these  fundamental  relationships  and 
have  done  nothing  to  set  the  situation 
right.  Many  years  ago  when  Agricul- 
ture asked  for  a  square  deal  in  legis- 
lation we  got  another  dose  of  Gov- 
ernment bulletins  as  though  the 
farmer  did  not  know  how  to  produce, 
and  in  late  years  the  Government  has 
been  spending  billions  of  money  to 
pay  one  group  of  farmers  for  not 
raising  crops  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions on  dams  to  bring  new  acres  into 
cultivation  to  raise  more  crops.  While 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pay- 
ing many  millions  to  buy  surplus 
l)roducts  off  the  market  Secretary 
Hull  makes  treaties  trading  imports 
of  food  products  on  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles,  and  with  such 
asinine  statesmanship,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  agriculture  flounders,  in- 
dustry hesitates,  and  twelve  million 
people  go  without  jobs. 

Tariffs  and  Taxes 

It  will  not  do  for  statesmen  to  say 
that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do 
for  the  Farmer  for  that  is  only  an 
admission  of  woeful  ignorance.  We 
have  had  a  protective  Tariff  system 
for  75  years,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minor  commodities  such  as 
eggs  and  fats  the  farmer  has  gotten 
no  protection  from  the  system.  You 
cannot  protect  an  exix)rt  product  with 
an  imix)rt  duty,  and  farm  organiza- 
tion has  earnestly  asked  for  an  ex- 
port bounty  to  afford  agriculture  a 
measure  of  protection  but  nothing  is 
done.  He  must  sell  his  surplus  on 
the  open  markets  of  the  world  and 
buy  his  supplies  on  a  protected  mar- 
ket. That  alone  is  enough  to  break 
the  back  of  any  business. 

Again  the  farmers*  working  capital 
is  practically  all  in  real  estate  and 
equipment  and  while  incomes,  excess 
l>rofits,  and  inheritances  in  fabulous 
amounts  are  able  to  assume  much 
more  of  the  cost  of  government,  real 
estate  still  is  allowed  to  carry  the 
load  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  thus  unjustly  taken  from  the 
earnings  of  the  farmer.  Equipment 
is  sold  here  for  a  higher  price  than 
to  our  competitors  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  automobile  so  neces- 
sary to  the  farmers'  isolated  situation 
is  I  believe  the  highest  taxed  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  some 
administration  in  this  country  would 
recognize  that  farmers  know  their 
own  business  better  than  anyone  not 
in  the  business  knows  it  for  them, 
and  would  accept  and  enact  the  pro- 
gram upon  which  farm  organization 
has  agreed.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  centralized  control  or  regimenta- 
tion, both  of  which  are  highly  expen- 
sive and  inefficient. 


There  is  usually  some  one  who  wants  what  you  have 
to  sell  and  some  one  who  has  for  sale  what  you  want  to 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  remember  that  the  quick,  easy 
way  to  get  in  touch  with  seller  or  buyer  is  by  telephone! 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


Maintaining  National  Ideals 

Another  great  contribution  of  the 
country  people  to  the  general  welfare 
is  that  they  hold  more  closely  to  the 
ideals  of  the  forefathers  than  any 
other  group  in  our  midst. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God  is  not  on  our  nation  at 
the  present  time.  The  sand  storm,  the 
floods,  the  hurricanes,  the  earth- 
quakes, and  twelve  million  families 
without  income  point  unmistabably 
to  the  Divine  displeasure.  Of  course 
there  are  good  people  in  every  section 
and  every  occupation  in  the  country, 
but  when  votes  are  taken  on  moral 
issues  it  is  the  boroughs,  villages,  and 
open  country  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  the  best  support  to  them. 

If  we  are  to  get  back  again  into  the 
blessing  of  God  we  shall  have  to  re- 
establish the  ideals  of  a  Christian 
nation,  take  away  the  commercialism 
from  the  Sabbath  day,  destroy  the 
damnable  liquor  traffic,  cut  out  the 
gambling  not  only  in  the  halls  of 
pleasure  but  from  the  Christian 
church  and  the  home,  redeem  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  vow  and 
drive  atheism  from  our  school  system. 
When  these  concepts  of  a  Christian 


nation  are  again  sought  by  a  repent- 
ant people  the  folks  in  the  great  out- 
doors while  by  no  means  without 
blame  will  still  furnish  a  substantial 
background  for  the  majorities  that 
will  be  necessary  to  effect  those  much 
needed  reforms.  And  if  the  smile  of 
God  is  brought  back  upon  our  activ- 
ities many  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  age  will  vanish  as  dew  before 
the  morning  sun  and  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  contented  happiness  will  be 
the  heritage  of  our  people. 


MANY  NEW  GRANGES 

The  first  quarter  of  the  National 
Grange  fiscal  year,  ending  December 
31,  showed  42  new  subordinate 
Granges  and  19  reorganizations;  22 
new  Juveniles  and  four  reorganized; 
four  new  Pomonas  and  three  reorgan- 
ized. Moreover,  many  other  new 
fields  are  under  cultivation,  with  the 
likelihood  that  the  quarter  ending 
March  31  will  show  an  even  greater 
number  of  new  and  reorganized  units. 

Service  is  the  keynote  of  leader- 
ship in  the  material  world. 


Automobiles    are    not    dangerous — 
but  some  drivers  are. 
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The  Lecturer^s  Corner 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 


GRANGE  EFFICIENCY  WON 

BY  CONSTANT  TRAINING 


Workers  Eager  to  Learn  Frequently 
Brought  Together 


INTERESTING  TOPICS 

FOR  MAY  MEETING 

The  month  of  May  has  many  spe- 
cial days  and  aniversaries  that  afford 
opportunities  for  planning  interest- 
ing and  worth-while  programs.  In 
this  article  we  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  two  important  ones. 

First  of  these  is  National  Music 
Week,  beginning  May  5th  and  extend- 
ing through  May  11th.  While  some 
Granges  do  not  have  a  meeting  dur- 
ing this  first  week  of  the  month,  they 
may  make  their  contribution  by  hav- 
ing their  program  either  immediately 
before  or  after  the  first  week.  For 
several  years  past  the  Granges  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  making  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  National 
Music  Week;  this  year  we  hope  to 
have  a  much  larger  participation. 

All  Granges  do  not  have  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  musical  talent. 
Some  will  be  able  to  use  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music;  some 
Granges  have  a  meager  array  of 
either,  and  the  best  these  can  do  will 
be  to  tell  the  stories  of  America's 
Songs,  and  perhaps  pantomime  or 
dramatize  them.  It  is  iwssible  to  get 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  stories  of 
twenty  of  the  old  favorites,  from  the 
National  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Music,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City. 

America  has  a  unique  heritage  of 
music.  Its  folk  music  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  folk  songs  of  many 
primitive  and  civilized  nations  who 
have  taken  root  in  our  own  soil.  The 
whole  history  and  background  of 
America's  music  is  rich  in  interest. 
We  suggest  some  numbers  that  may 
be  used  on  any  Grange  program,  if 
through  no  other  method  than  the 
victrola  record. 

Indian  Themes 

Sunrise  Call  (Zuni)   Troyer 

From  the  Land  of  the  Sky- 
blue  Water Cadman 

By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka 
Lieurance 


Songs  of  the  Puritan  Colonial 
Old  Hundred 

Songs  of  the  American  Negro 

Water  Boy   Traditional 

Nobody     Knows     the    Trouble 

I've  Seen Traditional 

Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot 

Songs  of  the  Blark-Face  Minslrehy 

Oh,  Susanna 

Dem  Golden  Slippers 

Old  Zip  Coon 

Stephen  Foster  Songs 

Jeannie  With  the  Light  Brown 
Hair 

Beautiful  Dreamer 

Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dream- 
ing 

Civil  War  Songs 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Bepublic 

Dixie 

Tenting  Tonight 

Sentimental  Songs 

When    You    and    I    Were    Young 

Maggie 
Home  On  the  Range 
In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time 

The  Turn  of  the  Century 

Mighty  Lak  a  Rose 

Etlielbert  Nevin 

Patriofi^m  and  Music 

God  Bless  America   Berlin 

Star-Spangled  Banner Smith 

Stars  and  Strii)es  Forever  ..Sousa 


Another  subject  that  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Grange  program  during 
the  month  of  May  is  that  of  Health, 
particularly  child  health.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  have  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  subject  of  our  common  diseases 
and  their  relation  to  the  well-being  of 
children.  Plans  for  a  summer  round- 
up could  be  advanced.  The  subject  of 
safety  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm 
could  well  be  used  here,  including 
some  consideration  of  the  common, 
and  avoidable  pitfalls  around  the 
house  and  barn.  Perhaps  a  clean-up 
and  tidy-up  campaign  may  get  under 
way  by  means  of  a  well  prepared 
Grange  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  healthy  na- 
tion, with  music  in  its  heart,  will  be 
a  peaceful  nation.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  this,  and  we  certainly  be- 
lieve there  is,  what  a  chance  we  have 
to  render  service,  merely  by  bringing 
more  music  to  rural  people,  and  by 
using  our  efforts  to  promote  better 
heahli.  Let  us  do  these  things  to 
help  make  this  a  nation  of  happy, 
peaceful  people. 

SEVEN  REGIONAL 
CONFERENCES  SUCCESSFULLY 

CONCLUDED 

Friday,  March  15th,  marked  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  week  of  re- 
gional conferences  throughout  the 
state.  Seven  meetings  were  held  in 
this  period,  in  Huntingdon,  Snyder, 
York,  Berks,  Montgomery,  Luzerne 
and  Clinton  Counties  respectively. 

The  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended, probably  better  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Even  though  the  last 
two  meetings  fell  on  days  marked  by 
bad  weather,  with  icy  road  conditions, 
still  the  crowds  were  exceptionally 
good. 

Two  sessions  a  day,  one  in  morn- 
ing and  one  in  the  afternoon,  seem  all 
too  short  a  time  for  a  consideration 
of  all  the  questions  that  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting.  The  very  fact 
that  there  is  an  increased  desire  to 
''know"  is  a  healthy  sign.  When  there 
is  manifest  such  a  keen  desire  to  be 
well  informed  on  Grange  procedure 
and  practice,  and  to  know  the  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  that  face  the 
Grange  right  now,  we  are  confident 
that  the  Grange  will  go  forward. 

Some  interesting  things  have  been 
noted  in  the  course  of  the  conferences. 
One  of  these  is  the  high  x)ercentage  of 
Grange  oflficers  that  have  attended, 
since  slightly  more  than  sixty-six  per 
cent  of  all  who  have  attended  hold 
some  office  in  the  Subordinate  or  Po- 
mona Grange. 

Very  often  the  group  of  four  state 
officers  C(mducting  the  conferences 
has  been  likened  to  a  four-horse  team, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
friendly  argument  as  to  which  of  the 
four  offices  represented  was  the  most 
important  in  the  Grange.  Out  of  the 
fun  has  emerged  a  truth,  that  the 
Grange,  as  an  organization,  and  for 
its  own  perpetuation,  needs  new  and 
virile  members  constantly  coming  in- 
to the  order;  that  it  needs  to  hold  its 
old  membership  intact;  that  it  needs 
to  be  training  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple in  the  background  and  tradition 
of  the  Grange  principles;  that  it 
needs  to  go  forward  in  a  business-like 
manner.  To  achieve  this  demands  the 
closest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  officers  and  the  membership  alike. 


This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when 
Grange  training  schools,  conferences, 
schools  of  instructions  and  similar 
events  are  in  full  swing,  and  during 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  thou- 
sands of  Grange  workers  are  being 
brought  together  at  central  points, 
covering  practically  all  the  states,  for 
training  in  their  task.  Much  stress 
is  laid  upon  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  ritualistic  work;  on  community 
service  projects  and  first-class  educa- 
tional programs;  as  well  as  solidify- 
ing Grange  energies  in  support  of  the 
various  legislative  projects  to  which 
the  National  Grange  gives  its  ap- 
proval. 

National  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer 


recently  brought  together  at  New 
York  City  and  at  Chicago  groups  of 
state  lecturers  covering  the  greater 
number  of  the  organized  Grange 
states,  and  for  two  days  of  contin- 
uous conference  these  state  leaders 
planned  together  their  programs  for 
1940;  later  to  be  followed  by  sub- 
ordinate and  Pomona  lecturers  in  gen- 
eral. Many  state  lecturers  have  called 
their  local  workers  together,  and  state 
masters  have  done  the  same  with  their 
own  subordinates.  All  this  indicates 
the  Grange  determination  to  steadily 
improve  the  quality  of  its  work  by 
constantly  studying  new  methods  of 
keeping  Grange  leadership  fully 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  are  well 
started  for  big  summer  conferences 
of  Grange  workers,  like  the  New  Eng- 
land group,  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
and  others  reaching  across  the  coun- 
try. 


Pomona   Masteu 
Mr.   Harry  Ott 


NEIGHBOR-NIGHT  SCHEDULE 

for 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  GRANGES 


Pomona  Lecturer 
Miss   Mary   Beattie 


Daie 


Hoat 


Ritual 


Program  and 
Proyram   Topic 


Masters  and  Lecturers 
From  Grange  Giving  Program 


3/15     Middle  Spring 


Newton 


Mr.  Glenn  Mains,  Jr.,  Master 

Penn     Miss  Mary  Blean  McCullough, 

•'Spring  Awakening"      Lecturer 

Miss  Beulah  Wilson,  Lecturer 


4/23 


Boiling   Springs 

and 

Monroe 


Plalnfleld       Mifflin 


'Riiril   T  ifp"  ^^r.  Lee  Oiler.  Master 
Kurai   i^iie    ^^^   Raymond  Smith,  Lecturer 


5/31 


6/3 


6/21 


Newton 


Penn 


Middle   Spring    .... 
'      ...  ."Better  Homes' 


Mr.  Harvey  Hocli,  Master 
Mrs.  Marie  Ruth.   Lecturer 


Plalnfleld 


Mifflin 


1  Mr.  Ben.  Zimmerman.  Master 

Boiling  Springs  and      Miss  Loraine  Woods,  Lecturer 

Monroe Mr.   A.   L.   Grissinger,    Master 

."Good   Citizenship"  Mrs.    Grace    Harlacker,    Lrc- 

turer 


•GO  TO  CHURCH  SERVICE" 


Big  Spring  United   Presbyterian   Church, 
Newvllle,  Pa. 

Sermon  —  Rev.    Ross    Haverfield,    Monongahela,    Pa., 
Chaplain  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 


9/5 


Penn 


Middle  Spring   Newton 


.Mr.  Robert  Sterrett,  Master 
."Youth"  Miss     Dorothy    Russell,     Lec- 
turer 


10/23! 


Mifflin 


„  „.        „     .        „,,«!,  Mr.  Scott  Neibcrt,  Master 

Boiling    Springs  Plalnfleld  .  .  .  .  . .Miss  Elizabeth  Graham,   Lec- 

Monroe  "Halloween 


turer 


Slogan : 


1940  Program 
CENTRE  COUNTY  NEIGHBOR  NIGHT 

Theme:    "Friendship" 
'He  Who  Would  Have  Friends  Must  Be  a  Friend" 


Date 


2/22 


3/29 


4/16 


5/2 


Host 


Marion 


Chairs 


Half    Moon 


Victor 


G/7 


7/12 


9/10 


9/24 


10/11 


Spring  Mills 


Logan 


Howard 


Washington 


Half    Moon 


Victor 


Spring  Mills 


Logan 


Howard 


Washington 


Program 


Port   Matilda 


Penn    State 


East   Penns  Valley 


Balleyville 


Blair  County 


Progress 


Progress 


Union 


11/1 


Bald    Eagle 


Union 


Bald    Eagle 


Marlon 


Pine  Glen 


Moshannon 


Anniversary 
Celebration 


Walker 


Theme 


'Home    Influence" 


'Farming,  A   Profession" 


"Invisible   Forces" 


"Duties  and   Fashions — 
1875  vs.  1940" 


"Friendly   Neighbors" 


'Attractive  Farms" 


"Help  the  Youth  to  Like 
the    Farm" 


"Grange   Influence" 


R«'b»'rsburg 


"Friendship   in   Business' 


"Protection   to   Our   Forest 
P'rionds" 


Program 

UPPER  BUCKS  COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE  NEIGHBOR  NIGHTS 

"The  Farm  Home" 


Date 


2/10 


3/n 


4/1 


4/30 


6/5 


Host  Orange 


Orange  in  Chairs 


Richland 


Chalfont 


Keller's   Church 


Great    Swamp 


Plumstt  ad 


Franklin 


Franklin 


Great    Swamp 


Plumstcad 


Keller's   Church 


Richland 


Chalfont 


Pro  or  am 


Great    Swamp 


Richland 


Franklin 


Plumstcad 


Chalfont 


Keller's   Church 


Theme 


"Marketing" 


"Dairying" 


"Safety' 


"Health" 


"Beautification" 


'Modernization" 


Riffht  to  an  opinion  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  an  opinion  right. 


Suggestions 

Program  should  occupy  about  one  hour.  A  short  one-act  play  or  tableau  depicting 
the  theme  of  the  evening  should  be  one  numbc^r  on  the  program.  If  the  host  Grange 
serves  refreshments  they  shall  consist  of  only  two  things  of  which  a  simple  drink  shall 
bo  one. 
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YOUR  CHILD'S  MOTHER 

Cora  M.  Silvius 

One  Saturday  morning,  I  called  on 
a  kindergarten  teacher,  not  so  much 
in  my  official  capacity — one  of  the 
visiting  teachers  of  our  city — but  as 
a  friend.  It  was  a  pleasant  spring 
morning,  so  we  sat  on  the  porch. 
Pointing  out  two  small  tots  she  told 
nie  about  them. 

"Donny,  the  one  in  the  blue  suit, 
and  Martin,  the  one  in  green,  arc 
very  dear  to  me,"  she  said.  "Their 
mothers  were  my  college  chums,  and 
they  both  married  cousins  of  mine. 
We  were  called  the  Happy  Trio  in 
school.  Margy  is  still  happy,  and 
Donny  shows  it,  but  Irene  for  some 
reason  has  formed  a  fault-finding 
habit.  Her  small  son  has  caught  the 
spirit,  and  he  is  having  much  to  over- 
come in  kindergarten  as  a  result.  He 
is  very  bright  and  repeats  verbatim 
what  he  hears  at  home,  and  so  he  has 
a  tendency  to  be  critical  of  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

"Donny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
most  carefree  youngster,  and  he  often 
quotes  to  other  children  a  favorite 
saying  of  his  mother's,  'You  did  the 
best  you  could.  But  let's  try  harder 
the  next  time.' " 

"Have  you  talked  with  Martin's 
mother  about  being  careful  of  what 
she  says  before  him?"  I  asked.  "Since 
you  were  such  chums  I  should  think 
she  might  listen  to  you.'' 

"Yes,  of  course  I  have  talked  witli 
her  about  it,  but  she  gets  cross.  She 
says  I'm  only  a  teacher  and  not  a 
mother,  and  that  her  baby  is  too 
young  to  notice  things." 

"But  something  will  have  to  be 
done.  The  boy  must  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  like  that,"  I  protested. 

"I  agree  that  something  will  have 
to  be  done.    But  what?" 

We  six?nt  the  next  hour  discussing 
the  problem  and  evolved  the  follow- 
ing plan. 

We  realized  that  seeing  things  in 
black  and  white  often  will  make  more 
impression  than  spoken  words.  So 
tlie  kindergarten  teacher  was  to  write 
out  a  report  on  several  youngsters — 
Martin  and  some  that  she  had  taught 
in  another  school  of  our  city  during 
the  fall  term.  She  would  call  them 
A,  B,  C  and  so  forth.  The  reports 
were  to  be  typed,  and  the  kinder- 
garten supervisor,  not  the  kinder- 
gartner,  was  to  give  me  carbon  copies. 
They  were  to  be  unsigned. 

Several  days  later  I  had  three  of 
tlie  reports  with  me  when  I  called  at 
Martin's  home.  I  had  already  made 
two  other  calls  nearby,  leaving  a 
pamphlet  on  The  Care  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Child. 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this,"  I  said  to  Martin's 
iiiother,  passing  her  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet.  "It  is  free  and  contains 
some  valuable  helps.  And  here  are 
reports  of  three  cliildren  in  our  city 
schools.  Would  you  care  to  read 
them?" 

She  read  the  report  of  A,  and 
smiled.  Then  she  read  the  report  of 
B — her  child.    Her  face  flushed. 

''Who  are  these  boys?  Who  is  the 
teacher?"  she  demanded. 

*  They  are  unsigned,  as  you  see.  I 
received  them  with  the  pamphlets 
from  the  8Uf)ervi.><or.  All  I  can  tell 
.vou  is  that  the  reports  are  genuine. 
They  are  records  of  real  boys  in  this 
city.  The  reports  may  come  from  dif 
ferent  schools,  but  they  are  true 
cases." 

"May  I  have  these  papers?"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "I  shall  read 
them  and  this  booklet.  I  am  afraid 
Jiiy  own  son  has  become  very  critical 
of  late." 

.   The  plan  worked.    The  mother  real- 
ized that  she  could  blame  no  one  but 


''The  electric  milk  cooler  enables  us 


to  keep  our  Grade  A  market 
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USED  TO  SPEND  AS  MUCH 
FOR  T+IE  ICE  TO  COOL 
MY  MILK  AS  MY  ENTIRE 
MONTHLY  ELECTRIC 
ILL  IS  NOW. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLER 
KEEPS  OUR  TEMPERATURE 
AND  BACTERIA  COUNT  DOWN 

JO  gradeXrequirements., 
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THIS  A  MARKET  MEANS  A 
DIFFERENCE  OF  40  aNTS 
PER  IHUNDRED. 
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EVEN  ON  MY 
SMAU  AMOUNT 
OFMliK  THIS 
MEANS  AN 
AVEMGE  Of 
*20A  MONTH 
\EXTRA?HOFIT. 


Have  you  ever  been  "caught"  with 

high  bacteria  count?  If  you  haven't, 

don't  wait  until  you  are.  The  surest 

way  to  be  safe  is  to  do  these  two  things : 

1st -Follow  sensible  methods  to  keep 

your  cans,  pails,  milking  machines, 

etc.,  clean.  Work  in  a  good  light, 

and  with  clean  hands  and  udders. 

(An  electric  water  heater  in  the 

milk  house  helps  a  lot.) 


2nd-Follow  the  lead  of  dairy  farmers 
like  Mr.  Carter  and  install  an  elec- 
tric milk  cooler  before  the  weather 
begins  to  get  warm.  You'll  find, 
as  he  did,  that  it  is  both  a  money 
maker  and  a  money  saver. 
In  addition  to  economy  of  an  electric 
milk  cooler,  you  will  find  it  saves  work 
and  worry.   Isn't  that  worth  some- 
thing to  you  ?  Investigate  right  now. 


MR.   CLARENCE  CARTER 

wrote  his  prize  winning  letter 
from  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  good  practical  experi- 
ence. He  lives  at  Drvimore, 
Pa.,  Route  1. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


herself  for  her  child's  unfortunate 
habit.  Aud  she  still  thinks  it  was 
some  other  child  that  she  was  reading 
about  that  morning.  Martin  is  now  a 
happy  boy.  Ho  no  longer  hunts  for 
the  thorns  on  every  rose. 


LIBERTY  GRANGE,  LAWRENCE 
COUNTY,  SPONSORS  PLAY  FOR 
BENEFIT  OF  BLIND  BOY 

When  Edwin  Cameron,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cameron,  blind  since 
birth,  arrived  at  scliool  age,  it  was 
found  that  he  would  require  special 
training  before  lie  could  enter  a  State 
school    for   the   blind.     After   a  pro- 


longed investigation  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  located  a  private  school  that 
filled  the  requirements  but  learned 
that  there  was  no  money  available  for 
his  instruction  either  from  the  county 
or  the  state.  However,  with  trust  in 
their  hearts  they  took  their  little  son 
to  this  school  not  knowing  how  long 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  him  there 
as  the  expense  was  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  farm  folk. 

Libi^rty  Grange  of  which  Mr.  & 
^Frs.  Cameron  are  faithful  members 
came  to  their  aid  and  sponsored  a 
home  talent  play  entitled,  ''Papa  Be- 
have" which  they  presented  two  eve- 


nings   in    succession    in    the    Liberty 
Grange  Hall  as  a  benefit  for  Edwin. 

By  that  time  quite  an  interest  was 
shown  by  other  Granges,  so  the  play 
was  presented  in  connection  with  a 
Farm  Machinery  show  at  the  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Westfield  Grange  Halls  to  a 
capacity  house  each  evening. 

The  entire  proceeds  amounting  to 
$184.00  were  presented  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  which  will  be  used  to 
defray  Edwin's  tuition  expenses  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

This  act  of  fraternal  spirit  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cameron. 
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Grange  Benefits 


DURING  the  series  of  Regional  Conferences,  the  subject  of  Grange 
Benefits  was  frequently  discussed  by  those  participating  in  these  meet- 
ings.   Many  questions  were  asked  and  many  suggestions  were  offered. 

The  general  opinion  of  our  members  seemed  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
placing  more  emphasis  upon  "Patriotic,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Idealism"  as 
embodied  in  the  National  Master's  Six-Point  Challenge. 

While  many  of  our  Grange  leaders  in  various  localities  were  quite  hope- 
ful that  the  cooperative  business  operations  of  Grange  Agencies  such  as  Key- 
stone Grange  Exchange  and  our  various  lines  of  Grange  Insurance  would 
grow  in  effectiveness,  we  found  many  others  insisting  that  the  Grange  has 
lived  and  prospered  for  more  than  seventy  years  because  it  was  a  Farm 
Fraternity  and  has  brought  much  to  educate  and  elevate  the  farmer  and  his 
family  in  addition  to  its  many  material  and  financial  benefits. 

We  heard  many  others  say, — the  Grange  is  to  the  rural  people  what  the 
Civic  Club  is  to  the  city  resident  and  must  continue  to  be  a  source  of  edu- 
cation and  inspiration  to  the  farm  family. 

Others  said  the  chief  benefit  of  the  Grange  to  its  members  comes  through 
its  legislative  activities  in  the  interests  of  Agriculture. 

Pages  could  be  written  upon  anyone  of  these  three  phases  of  the  Order. 
Perhaps  the  commercial  line  of  operation  has  had  the  keenest  competition. 
This  is  especially  true  during  the  last  several  years  when  merchandising  has 
been  subjected  to  so  many  changing  methods  but  it  still  continues  to  be  a 
worthwhile  factor. 

The  Legislative  benefits,  both  State  and  National,  have  been  beyond 
monetary  evaluation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  champions  of  Grange 
Legislation  have  done  more  for  American  Agriculture  than  any  other  group 
and  continue  to  be  the  most  potent  force  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

In  following  the  admonition  of  the  National  Master  to  "Put  Renewed 
Emphasis  on  Patriotic,  Moral  and  Spiritual  Idealism"  we  are  simply  stress- 
ing anew  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  phase  of  our  Grange  existence  at 
a  time  when  the  need  was  never  so  great.  The  future  of  our  people  in  ma- 
terial, religious  and  social  welfare  depends  upon  these  vital  issues  which  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  K.  S.  B. 


The  Trade  Agreements  Act 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  together  with  the  National  Grange  and 
many  other  farm  organizations  in  the  country,  is  urging  an  amendment 

to  the  federal  Trade  Agreements  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  all  future  agreements  that  may  be  made. 

Since  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  another  period  of 
three  years  will  soon  come  up  in  the  Senate,  members  of  the  Grange  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  farmers  generally  are  persuaded  that  the  workings  of  this  legis- 
lation during  the  past  six  years  has  been  harmful  to  American  Agriculture. 
Under  the  trade  agreements  the  value  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities has  declined  while  imports  of  competitive  farm  commodities  have 
increased.  During  the  fiscal  years  of  1937  and  1938  our  imports  of  competi- 
tive farm  products  averaged  more  than  $537,000,000  annually.  The  value  of 
these  products  was  equivalent  to  about  the  total  annual  value  of  all  crops 
grown  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia. 

The  domestic  acreage  that  has  been  displaced  by  these  competitive  im- 
ports is  larger  than  the  reduction  in  acreage  which  has  been  brought  about 
since  1933  in  connection  with  the  corn  and  cotton  control  programs.  The 
Government  under  the  A.  A.  A.  is  paying  the  farmers  of  the  country  ap- 


proximately $500,000,000  a  year  to  reduce  acreage  and  production.  Under 
the  trade  agreements  program  it  appears  to  rural  people  that  the  Government 
is  not  only  permitting  but  in  some  cases  encouraging  competitive  imports  of 
farm  products  valued  at  the  same  amount  as  the  A.  A.  A.  payments. 

If  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  to  be  renewed  it  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  call  for  a  Senate  ratification  of  all  future  trade  agreements  that  may 
be  made.  The  Constitution  provides  that  all  treaties  should  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  These  agreements  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  treaties.  They 
have  been  ratified  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  countries  with  which  this 
country  has  negotiated  agreements  but  they  have  not  been  ratified  here. 


We  Must  Not  Be  Misled 

TO  AN  increasing  degree  by  all  thinking  and  well-disposed  people,  war  ' 
is  being  repudiated  as  futile  and  wrong.    But  resistance  to  war  is  not  ' 
enough — we  must  seek  justice,  order,  and  peace,  not  merely  the  absence  j 
of  war.     We  stand  with  the  National  Grange  for  adequate  defense  as  one  ' 
safeguard  of  peace,  but  we  call  upon  every  patron  to  be  ever  on  guard 
against  being  misled  by  the  insidious  flood  of  propaganda  daily  and  hourly 
poured  upon  our  shores.     We  call  upon  our  people  and  government  to  keep 
from  becoming  entangled  in  either  European  or  Asiatic  wars.    The  ultimate 
justification  for  America's  refusal  to  enter  the  war  lies  in  the  hope  that  by  i 
conserving  our  democratic  integrity,  our  moral  and  material  strength,  and 
our  spiritual  resources,  this  country  may  be  able  to  render  service  in  the 
name  of  civilization  to  the  nations,  both  vanquished  and  victors,  which  a 
prolonged  war  will  leave  prostrate. 


Developing  Leadership 


I 


WE  REALIZE  more  strongly  each  year  that  the  Grange  must  per- 
petuate its  own  leadership — must  provide  opportunity  whereby   the 
new  and  the  younger  members  may  learn  about  our  organization  and    , 
get  their  bearings  in  preparation  for  moving  on  to  responsibility  in  the  Order.  \ 
Since  the  value  of  an  organization  rests,  finally,  in  the  kind  of  human  beings 
it  trains  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  organization,  we  must  concentrate  our  i 
efforts  towards  creating  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  our  young  members 
to  work  for  the  Grange  and  in  the  Grange,  thereby  perfecting  themselves  to 
be  leaders  in  our  Order  and  leaders  in  their  contemporary  life. 


^i 


Go  To  Church^'  Sunday 


REPORTS  are  coming  from  all  over  the  state  indicating  a  growing  in- 
terest among  Granges  in  observing  a  "Go  to  Church"  Sunday  during 
the  year  and  revealing  unusual  attendances  of  Patrons  at  these  serv- 
ices.    These  "Go  to  Church"  services  give  Patrons  an  opportunity  to  unite 
in  worship,  to  share  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  of  the  Order,  and  to  make 
known  to  the  entire  community  that  Grange  members  do  believe  in  God. 


Heads  the  List 

LOGAN  Grange  in  Centre  County  has  thirty-two  applicants  for  member- 
ship who  will  be  initiated  shortly.     This  will  bring  the  membership  in 
this  Grange  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.     This  increase  is  the  best 
record  yet  reported  in  the  Grange's  1940  drive  for  new  members.    How  long 
will  Logan  Grange  head  the  list? 


Regional  Conferences 

THE  regional  Grange  conferences  thus  far  conducted  in  the  State  have 
been  exceptionally  well  attended  by  Subordinate  and  Pomona  officers 
and  State  deputies.     Interest  in  the  discussions  on  Grange  programs, 
purposes  and  possibilities  has  been  keen  and  constructive.    Fine  reports  were 
given  on  the  results  of  spring  membership  drives. 


COMING  EVENTS 

April     4 — Clearfield  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Salem  Grange. 
April     6 — Cambria  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Munster  Grange  Hall 

on  Route  22,  between  Cresson  and  Ebensburg. 
April  13 — Lancaster  County  Pomona  meets  at  Ephrata. 
May    11 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Kralltown,  Pa. 
May    11 — Lebanon  County  Pomona  meets  with  Bunker  Hill  Grange 

in  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Hall,  Jonestown,  Pa. 
May    25 — Cumberland    County   Pomona   will   meet   in    the   Plainfield 

Grange  Hall. 
June     6 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  be  guest  of  Montour  Valley 

Grange,  Imperial,  Pa. 
June     & — Lycoming  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  at  Canusarago 

Grange  Hall,  Hughesville,  Pa. 
June  13 — Franklin  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Allen's  Valley  Picnic 

Ground. 


Berks  Countians 
Discuss  Diversion 
of  Motor  Funds 

Adoption  of  a  resolution  favoring 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit diversion  of  motor  license  funds 
for  causes  other  than  road  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  and  discussion 
of  Reading  traffic  regulations  marked 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Berks  County 
Pomona  Grange  43,  held  yesterday  in 
the  Marion  Fire  Company  hall, 
Stouchsburg. 

C.  Paul  Lied,  Grange  Master,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three  members 
to  confer  with  Mayor  Harry  F. 
Menges  relative  to  the  enforcement 
of  traffic  laws,  after  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  various  experiences.  A  reso- 
lution directing  this  action  was 
adopted.  Committee  members  are  As- 
semblyman Raymond  E.  Henry,  Goug- 
lersville  Grange  representative ; 
George  W.  Ruth,  of  Bernville,  and 
George  R.  Schaeffer,  of  Kutztown. 

Another  resolution  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  State  Grange  to  hold 
its  1940  convention  in  Reading  next 
December.  A  regional  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  Gouglersville  Grange 
hall  on  Tuesday,  March  12th,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  state  officials.  This 
resolution  will  be  presented  again  at 
that  time. 

The  Marion  Grange,  Stouchsburg, 
was  thanked  for  its  hospitality  in 
acting  as  host  for  the  session. 

A  question  by  Lied  as  to  whether 
the  Berks  Pomona  Grange  would  go 
on  record  favoring  the  licensing  of 
bicycles  precipitated  considerable 
argument,  but  no  definite  action  was 
taken  on  a  resolution  covering  this 
section. 

After  the  business  session  Frank  G. 
Bamer,  extension  agronomist  from 
State  College,  presented  a  lecture  on 
soil  planting  methods  to  discourage 
erosion.  His  talk  was  illustrated  with 
colored  motion  pictures  taken  in  near- 
by counties  where  the  soil  conserva- 
tion methods  have  proven  successful. 
Charles  S.  Adams,  county  farm  agent, 
presented  Bamer  to  the  audience. 

A  literary  program  including  songs, 
recitations  and  playlets  was  presented 
by  the  host  unit.  Participants  in  this 
program  included  Mary  Manbeck, 
Carl  Feeg,  Beatrice  Wenrich,  Sara 
Kintzer,  Helen  Wenrich,  Allen 
Kintzer  and  members  of  the  local 
Senior  Extension  Club. 


company,  with  all  of  them  federated 
under  a  central  Grange  management. 
For  a  long  time  the  head  of  this  New 
York  group  was  the  late  Willet  H. 
Vary  of  Watertown,  for  several  years 
Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  a 
Grange  insurance  co-operative  is  the 
company  located  at  Olathe,  Kansas, 
started  more  than  50  years  ago,  and 
which  has  been  remarkably  successful 
for  a  half  century,  with  present  pol- 
icy volume  in  excess  of  $50,000,000. 
These  farm  co-operatives  in  the  in- 
surance field  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  their  policy  holders  and 
constitute  one  of  the  brightest  chap- 
ters in  the  entire  history  of  American 
farm  co-operation. 


WASHINGTON  JUVENILES 

EXCEL  IN  BASEBALL 

In  the  state  of  Washington  the 
Grange  does  much  to  encourage 
healthful  recreation  and  sponsors 
many  different  projects  of  this  sort. 
One  of  these  is  baseball,  and  any 
number  of  subordinate  and  Pomona 
units  have  wide-awake  teams  of  their 
own,  in  which  the  Grange  boys 
demonstrate  remarkable  ability  as 
they  are  willing  to  put  lots  of  time 
into  practice  for  their  games. 

Of  late  the  organization  of  Ju- 
venile baseball  teams  has  come  ahead 
rapidly  and  some  of  the  youngsters' 
nines  in  Washington  have  quite  sur- 
prised their  communities  and  have 
brought  home  well-earned  laurels. 
Not  long  ago  a  group  of  lively  boys 
in  Moran  Prairie  Juvenile,  No.  119, 
organized  a  baseball  team  of  their 
own,  practiced  hard,  and  when  ready 
challenged  their  fathers  to  organize 
a  team  and  meet  them  on  the  baseball 
diamond.  Of  course,  the  dads  could 
not  dodge  such  a  challenge  as  that 
but  when  the  game  was  finally  played 
the  youngsters  won  by  a  score  of 
11  to  4 !  It  is  reported  that  there  was 
very  little  sleep  in  that  quiet  rural 
community  the  night  after  the  game, 
and  the  Juvenile  team  has  since  chal- 
lenged and  successfully  met  various 
other  Juvenile  teams  in  their  locality. 


INSURANCE  CO-OPERATIVES 

ARE  SPREADING  RAPIDLY 

A  recent  survey  of  farm  co-oper- 
atives in  the  United  States  reveals 
tlie  remarkable  spread  of  mutual  fire 
insurance  co-operatives  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carrying 
policies  on  the  farm  property  of  the 
nation.  It  is  just  about  a  full  century 
since  the  first  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  were  started,  primarily  for 
providing  protection  on  farm  risks. 
Today  there  are  almost  2,000  such 
Companies  and  their  total  coverage 
amounts  to  more  than  $11,000,000,000, 
wliile  their  members  comprise  fully 
3,000,000  farmers  living  in  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

An  early  addition  to  mutual  fire 
insurance  was  the  Grange,  and  among 
its  first  co-operative  endeavors  was 
the  furnishing  of  reasonably  priced 
insurance  to  farmers,  who  were  being 
severely  discriminated  against  by  the 
old  line  insurance  companies.  Today 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  carried 
in  strictly  Grange  companies  is  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000. 

New  York  State  leads  in  Grange 
fire  insurance  and  nearly  every  coun- 
ty in  that  state  has  its  local  Grange 


MAPPING  OUT  A  PROGRAM 

FOR  THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

Increasing  activity  in  Grange  cir- 
cles is  everywhere  apparent  through- 
out the  state  of  Indiana,  and  the 
year's  work  of  1940  among  Granges 
of  that  state  is  being  planned  under 
n  clearly  defined  program,  in  which 
all  subordinate  and  Pomona  units 
will  heartily  join.  In  addition  to 
projects  of  local  community  building, 
youth-training  and  similar  directions, 
Indiana  Granges  are  pledged  to  carry 
out  the  following  program  on  a  state- 
wide stale: 

Strictest  economy  in  state  and  local 
government  consistent  with  efficiency. 

A  fair  distribution  of  the  tax  load, 
based  on  the  ability  to  pay  according 
to  benefits  received. 

Legislation  to  quiet  all  titles  to  real 
estate  prior  to  1908. 

Prevention  of  excess  drainage. 

Uniformity  of  traffic  signals. 

Elimination  of  slot  machines,  lot- 
teries, etc. 

Stricter  control  of  liquor  and  edu- 
cation as  to  its  evils. 

Proper  care  of  worthy  indigent,  but 
elimination  of  politics  and  other 
abuses. 

Elimination  of  all  un-American 
jiropaganda  from  school  books. 

Repeal  of  the  state  milk  control 
act  and  elimination  of  such  regula- 
tions as  tend  to  widen  the  margin 
between  the  consumer  and  producer. 

Universal  recognition  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  individual  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  us  all. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
GRANGE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS 

By  J.  A.  BoAK 

Past  Master,  Pennsylvania 
State  Orange 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  write  a 
few  lines  concerning  our  scholarship 
funds. 

We  have  two  scholarship  funds  in 
our  State  Grange.  One  the  Home 
Economic  scholarship  and  the  other 
the  Dr.  Santee  scholarship  fund. 

After  the  completion  of  the  girls' 
dormitory  at  State  College  the  Home 
Economic  Committee  established  a 
scholarship  fund  for  the  education  of 
young  women  who  wished  to  prepare 
for  Home  Economic  work. 

I  notice  the  treasurer's  report  at 
our  last  State  Grange  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  the  Home  Economic  scholar- 
ship fund  of  $3,489.67;  seven  years 
ago  the  balance  was  $2,205.10.  This 
is  a  good  showing.  I  wish  that  all 
accounts  had  increased  at  a  similar 
rate  during  that  time. 

I  understand  that  the  Home  Eco- 
nomic Committee  desire  to  increase  it 
still  more  and  have  that  as  one  of 
their  goals  for  the  year.  This  is  a 
worthy  cause  and  we  favor  the  ac- 
cumulation of  larger  funds,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  become  a  burden  and 
work  detrimental  to  the  cause. 

The  Dr.  Ellis  M.  Santee  scholar- 
ship fund  is  a  sum  of  money  left  by 
his  will  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  for  the  education  of  young 
men,  preferably  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  also  the  desire  that 
those  who  received  the  use  of  this 
scholarship  would  plan  to  serve  rural 
communities.  While  much  of  this 
estate  was  invested  in  stocks,  bonds 
and  other  securities,  which  during  the 
last  few  years  have  had  rather  an  un- 
certain value,  yet  it  contains  $14,- 
000.00  which  is  absolutely  good  and 
the  committee  have  been  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will  and  have  helped  many  young  peo- 
ple to  finance  their  education.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  committee 
last  November  there  was  in  their 
hands  $500.00  ready  for  distribution, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  been  able 
to  meet  the  desires  of  all  who  quali- 
fied for  the  scholarship. 

These  scholarships  are  available  to 
worthy  young  people  who  can  meet 
the  requirements.  The  rules  may  be 
secured  from  the  State  Secretary, 
Brother  Miles  Horst,  428  Telegraph 
Building,  Harrisburg. 


IT  ISN'T  THE  GRANGE,  IT'S  YOU 

If  you  want  to  belong  to  the  kind  of 
a  Grange 
That's  the  kind  of  a  Grange  you 
like, 
You  needn't  slip  your  clothes  in  a  grip 
And  start  on  a  long,  long  hike. 

You'll   find  elsewhere  what  you   left 
behind. 
For    there's    nothing    that's    really 
new. 
It's   a    knock    at   yourself   when   you 
knock  your  Grange: 
It  isn't  your  Grange — it's  you. 

Real  Granges  are  not  made  by  men 
afraid 
Lest  somebody  else  gets  ahead. 
When    everybody    works    and    nobody 
shirks 
You  can  raise  a  Grange  from  the 
dead. 

And  if  while  you  make  your  stake 

Your  neighbor  can  make  one,  too. 
Your  Grange  will  be  what  you  want 
to  see. 
It  isn't  your  Grange — it's  you. 

Carrie  Owens,  Secretary. 
Logan  Orange  No.  109. 


OVER  THE  SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  report  to  the  National  Grange 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  3l8t 
will  be  closed  before  the  first  of  April. 
At  present  all  but  twenty-five  of  the 
765  active  Granges  have  paid  their 
dues  up  to  and  including  December 
31st  and  have  received  the  1940  Pass- 
word. This  is  the  lowest  number  of 
delinquent  Granges  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months. 

The  Secretary's  Office  has  had  5,000 
copies  of  a  small  booklet  printed 
which  embodies  the  various  objectives, 
projects,  contests,  legislation,  subjects 
for  the  Lecture  Hour,  and  Juvenile 
and  Home  Economics  programs. 
Copies  of  this  booklet  have  been  sent 
to  Masters,  Secretaries,  Lecturers, 
Juvenile  Matrons,  and  Chairmen  of 
Home  Economics  Committees. 

A  new  Juvenile  Grange  was  organ- 
ized in  Crawford  County  on  March 
5,  1940.  It  is  Atlantic  Juvenile 
Grange,  No.  264,  attached  to  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  No.  344.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Worthy  State  Ceres, 
Mrs.  Clara  E.  Dewey.  This  Juvenile 
Grange  has  twenty  charter  members 
and  28  honorary  members. 

The  reports  for  the  December  quar- 
ter to  the  Pomona  Granges  will  be 
sent  to  the  Pomona  Secretaries  and 
Masters,  and  the  checks  for  Pomona 
dues  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31st  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retaries within  a  week  or  two. 

Secretaries  of  Subordinate  Granges 
should  notify  the  State  Master  before 
May  1st  if  their  Grange  wishes  to 
enter  the  Better  Ritual  Project. 

SEVENTH  DEGREE  MEMBERS 
HOLD  DELIGHTFUL  BANQUET 

One  of  the  delightful  Grange  events 
observed  in  Columbia  County  an- 
nually is  the  banquet  staged  by  the 
Seventh  Degree  Forum  which  is  com- 
posed of  those  members  of  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  5,  who  have  received  the 
National  Degree.  This  year's  ban- 
quet was  held  in  the  Lightstreet 
Grange  Hall  on  March  4th,  with  al- 
most two  hundred  people  in  attend- 
ance. 

Brother  C.  H.  Dildine,  of  Orange- 
ville,  long  active  in  Grange  work,  was 
reelected  president  for  another  year. 
Paul  K.  Girton,  of  Millville,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  The  main 
feature  of  the  evening  program  was  a 
splendid  dinner  followed  by  a  program 
of  entertainment  consisting  of  songs, 
readings  and  a  debate  with  the  men 
and  women  arguing  over  whether 
women  have  done  more  for  civilization 
than  men.  The  women  won  the  argu- 
ment and  a  can  of  sardines. 


HONOR    GRANGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Initiate  a  class  of  candidates 
within  the  calendar  year,  using  full 
Grange  ceremony  in  all  four  degrees, 
and  a  net  gain  in  membership. 

2.  Have  a  worth-while  Lecture 
Hour  program  at  every  meeting  ex- 
cept on  installation,  initiation  and 
election  meetings. 

3.  Open  and  close  on  time  without 
use  of  the  manual. 

4.  Send  quarterly  dues  to  the  State 
Secretary   regularly   and  promptly. 

5.  Plan  and  complete  some  com- 
munity service  within  the  year. 

Note:  The  Secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  can  supply  you 
with  the  necessary  blank  upon  which 
to  make  application  for  Honor  Grange 
recognition.  Return  the  blank,  with 
necessary  information  to  the  State 
Secretary 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State   College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR 

A   GRANGE  FLOWER 

By  Thomas  Motose 

A  farm  is  not  an  American  farm 
unless  there  is  at  least  an  apple  tree 
gowing  on  it.  The  removal  of  apple 
trees  from  an  American  farm  is  like 
the  removal  of  a  Christmas  tree  from 
a  Christmas  party  or  of  coconut  palms 
from  a  tropical  island.  An  apple  tree 
and  an  American  farm  are  one  and 
inseparable. 

From  your  earliest  childhood  days, 
you  have  associated  with  an  apple  tree. 
You  have  often  passed  under  it  on 
your  way  to  and  from  school.  In 
the  Springtime,  the  robins  sang  for 
you  from  its  blossom  ladden  boughs. 
In  the  Summer,  you  have  sat  under 
its  shade  to  dodge  the  hot  noonday 
sun.  In  the  Fall,  you  have  picked 
its  fruits  and  enjoyed  their  taste. 

But  what  has  an  apple  tree  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  a  flower  for  an 
organization?     A   great  deal! 

Fortunate  to  Have  So  Many 
Apple  Trees 

We,  who  live  in  America,  do  not 
realize  how  lucky  we  are  to  have  so 
many  apple  trees.  There  are  not  many 
apple  trees  across  the  seas.  In  some 
countries,  apple  trees  are  as  rare  as 
the  orchids.  You  can  travel  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  some  parts  of  the  East- 
em  Hemisphere  without  seeing  a 
single  apple  tree. 

We  do  not  miss  a  thing  until  we 
lose  it.  We  did  not  value  the  chest- 
nuts very  much  when  the  forests  were 
full  of  them.  It  was  only  after  the 
blight  had  killed  them  that  we  began 
to  miss  them  keenly.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  apple  trees.  Today,  we 
have  them  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
the  nature  of  man  not  to  value  any- 
thing that  is  found  in  abundance  no 
matter  how  good  and  useful  it  may  be. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  Nature  to  contin- 
ue indefinitely  anything  in  abundance. 
Nature  has  a  purpose  producing  abun- 
dant crop  or  increasing  the  numerical 
size  of  any  species,  including  that  of 
the  homo  sapiens.  And  when  that 
particular    purpose    or    purposes    are 


accomplished,  She  has  a  habit  of  re- 
ducing them  to  their  original  numer- 
ical size.  There  seems  to  be  a  bal- 
ancing, equalizing  or  leveling  force 
constantly  at  work  in  plant  and  ani- 
mal worlds,  a  phenomenon  comparable 
to  the  force  at  work  on  the  surface  of 
water,  which  may  temporarily  rise, 
but  shall  eventually  fall  back  to  its 
natural  level. 

Just  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  chestnut  trees  were  killed  almost 
overnight  by  blight  until  only  a  small 
number  was  left,  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  millions  of  apple  trees 
should  suddenly  be  reduced  one  of 
these  days  to  an  insignificant  number 
as  a  result  of  some  hitherto  unknown 
blight.  Then,  we  shall  begin  to  miss 
the  apple  trees  and  sing  their  praise. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  a  flower  for  an  organiza- 
tion?    A  great  deal! 

The  Apple  a  Choice  Fruit 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance, fragrance  and  taste  of  the  fruit 
of  an  apple  tree  that  many  of  us  pay 
very  little  thought  to  it.  We  cannot  ap- 
preciate nor  fully  understand  how 
beautiful,  delicious  and  fragrant  an 
apple  is  until  we  have  missed  it  for 
a  long,  long  time,  or  until  we  come 
across  this  fruit  in  some  far  away 
country  where  it  is  as  rare  as  a  gold 
coin  in  our  present-day  America. 

Next  time  when  you  see  an  apple, 
take  a  good,  long  look  at  it.  Com- 
pare it  with  other  fruits.  You  will 
realize  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully shaped  fruits  known  to  man. 
When  you  are  hungry  after  a  good, 
hard,  honest  work,  take  a  good  bite 
of  it.  You  will  agree  with  me  that 
its  flavor  and  taste  arc  fit  for  the 
most  fastidious  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Mount  Olympus.  Leave  a  ripe  apple 
in  a  closed  room  and  return  to  it  a 
day  or  two  later.  You  will  discover 
the  room  filled  with  a  most  delicious 
fragrance  which  no  other  fruit,  flower 
or  perfume  under  the  sun  could  im- 
part. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  apple  is  the  most  wholesome  and 
healthful  fruit  on  the  American  farm. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "an  apple 
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a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away."  And 
when  this  fruit  finds  its  way  into  a 
pie  with  a  tender,  flaky,  golden  brown 
crust,  it  becomes  the  queen  of  all  the 
desserts. 

But  what  has  a  fruit,  like  an  apple, 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  a  flower  for 
an  organization?  A  great  deal!  The 
fruit  apple  was  once  an  apple  blosson. 

The  Charm  of  the  Apple  Blossom 

We  must  learn  to  judge  a  flower 
not  only  by  its  appearance  but  also 
by  its  fruit.  Tell  me,  if  you  know  of 
any  other  fruit  with  so  many  good 
qualities  as  the  apple.  None.  The 
apple  is  supreme.  A  flower  that  can 
produce  such  a  fruit  must  possess 
many  good  qualities  of  its  own. 

A  springtime  is  not  a  springtime  in 
America  unless  the  apples  are  in 
bloom.  There  must  be  at  least  one 
apple  tree  in  bloom  on  our  farm  be- 
fore we  can  acquire  the  true  mood  of 
a  glorious  springtime.  The  robins 
shall  not  feel  at  home  until  they  can 
sing  without  restrain  from  the  blos- 
som-laden bough  of  an  apple  tree. 

The  individual  apple  blossom  is 
very  simple  in  design.  But  there  is 
beauty  in  that  simplicity.  It  teaches 
a  le.«son  that  a  thing,  whether  it  be 
a  flower,  dress,  personal  appearance  or 
place  of  dwelling,  need  not  be  fanci- 
ful or  elaborate  to  be  really  beautiful 
or  pleasing. 

The  color  of  an  apple  blossom  is 
not  gaudy.  It  is  not  as  colorful  as 
the  tulips,  nor  as  brilliant  as  the  lilies, 
nor  as  rich  as  the  peaches.  Its  color 
may  be  described  as  a  faint  blush  of 
pink  on  white.  But  its  modest  hue 
outshines  even  the  most  gaudiest  of 
spring  flowers.  It  reminds  us  that 
modesty,  whether  it  be  in  color,  ap- 
pearance or  character,  is  a  virtue  that 
triumphs  and  outlasts  boa.stfulness. 

The  apple  blossom  has  a  very  faint 
fragrance.  It  does  not  try  to  com- 
pete with  other  flowers  in  springtime 
when  the  world  is  already  over-flowing 
with  fragrances.  It  is  not  vain.  It 
is  not  selfish.  It  prefers  to  impart  its 
sweetness  to  its  fruit  which  scatters  a 
most  delicious  fragrance  in  the  cool 
Autumn  air  after  all  the  fragrant 
flowers  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  earth 
is  richer  and  man  is  happier  on  that 
account. 

The  apple  tree  does  not  produce 
flowers  stingily.  It  is  exceedingly 
generous.  The  whole  tree  becomes 
covered  with  countless  thousands  of 
blossoms  for  everyone  to  enjoy.  'I'here 
are  beauty,  romance,  poetry  and  in- 
spiration in  such  abundance. 

The  form  and  beauty  of  an  apple 
blossom  seems  to  match  with  almost 
every  piece  of  furniture  and  harmo- 
nize with  the  appearance  of  every 
room.  There  are  many  flowers,  such  as 
the  lilies,  chrysanthemums,  camellias 
and  others  that  do  not  possess  that  uni- 
versal harmony.  They  may  appear 
harmonious  in  one  setting,  but  too 
aristocratic  or  gaudy  in  another.  But 
there  is  no  such  difficulty  with  an 
apple  blossom.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  room  in  which  a 
bouquet  of  apple  blossoms  is  placed  is 
a  part  of  a  log  cabin,  an  humble  cot- 
tage or  a  palace,  it  shall  look  natural, 
harmonious  and  in  place.  It  is  truly 
democratic. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  apple 
blossom  be  adopted  by  the  state  or 
local  organization  as  their  Orange 
flower.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  is  used  or  not  by  other  organiza- 
tions as  their  symbol.  It  is  universal 
enough  to  be  used  by  all.  Such  a 
truly  democratic,  beautiful,  modest 
and  abundant  flower  is  fit  to  be  made 
a  national  flower. 


MEALS  FOR  HOUSE- 
CLEANING    DAYS 

By  Gladys  Breneman 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

Spring  is  about  to  greet  us  again. 
Probably  one  task  all  homemakers 
have  to  face  is  Spring  housecleaning. 
To  you  who  live  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  state,  this  is  not  too  much  of 
a  problem  but  we.  Western  Pennsyl- 
vanians  really  have  a  big  task  ahead 
of  us  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

We  get  so  tangled  up  in  wall  paj)er 
cleaner,  sooty  drapes,  etc.,  that  we 
can't  afford  to  give  much  time  to  meal 
planning.  Having  this  in  mind,  let 
us  see  if  we  can  work  out  an  easy 
way  to  serve  nutritious  meals  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  Our  meals  will  also  have  to 
be  attractive  enough  to  entice  those 
jaded  appetites  so  common  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Do  you  plan  a  day's  meals  ahead  of 
time?  This  may  be  a  good  time  to 
start  this  worthwhile,  time  saving  and 
economical  habit.  The  menus  may  be 
planned  one  day  or  even  a  whole  week 
in  advance.  If  this  method  is  car- 
ried out  you  will  not  have  to  be  ask- 
ing yourself  and  members  of  yoiir 
family  that  routine  question — "What 
shall  we  have  for  dinner,  supper,  etc  C* 
It  will  also  eliminate  an  apology  such 
as  this,  "I  was  so  busy  and  tired  I 
didn't  have  time  to  cook." 

While  planning  these  meals  in  ad- 
vance be  sure  easily  prepared  dishes 
are  chosen.  There  are  many  recipes 
available  for  casserole  and  one-dish 
meals.  Include  these  in  your  busy- 
day  menus. 

A  good  idea  is  to  prepare  these 
dishes  in  the  morning  before  starting 
your  routine  of  cleaning.  Then  all 
you  need  to  do  is  put  the  casserole  in 
the  oven  shortly  before  the  meal  is 
to  be  served. 

T<^  illustrate  the  ease  of  preparation 
of  these  dishes,  we  have  worked  out  a 
demonstration  in  which  three  one- 
dish  meals  are  prepared  in  half  an 
hour.  The  women  attending  these 
demonstrations  have  been  amazed  at 
their  inexpensiveness. 

One  of  the  dishes  which  has  be- 
come quite  a  favorite  in  our  county 
is  Sauerkraut  Casserole.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  try  this: 

1       8-ounce  package  of  noodles 
1       can  or  1  quart  of  sauerkraut 
IV2  pounds  or  1  (luart  jar  of  sausage 

Cook  noodles  in  boiling  water  and 
drain.  Fry  sausage  (if  fresh  sausage 
is  used).  Arrange  noodles,  raw 
sauerkraut  and  sausage  in  layers  in  a 
baking  dish — sausage  on  top.  Add  1 
cup  water  and  bake,  covered,  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour. 

Here's  hoping  you  have  happy 
housecleaning  days.  And  you  will 
have  if  you  plan  menus  beforehand. 
This  is  a  certain  way  of  preserving 
your  reputation  as  an  excellent  cook. 


Carrots   were  eaten   in   Holland   as 
early  as  1510. 


Cheery,  hopeful,  glad  and  gay 
Let  us  view  this  April  day — 
Doing  work  that's  ours  to  do. 
Singing  all  the  brisk  hours  through. 
Putting  by  the  cares  that  fret, 
Vowing  to  be  happy  yet! 


I'd  rather  see  a  sermon  than  hear 
one  any  day; 

I'd  rather  one  should  walk  with  me 
than   merely  tell  the  way; 

The  eye's  a  better  pu|)il  and  more 
willing  than   the  ear. 

Fine  counsel  is  confusing,  but  exam- 
ple's always  clear; 

And  the  best  of  all  the  preachers  are 
the  men  who  live  their  creeds, 

For  to  see  good  put  in  action  is  what 
everybodv   tkhmIs. 
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HINTS  ON  GARDENING 
By  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Walton 


In  market  gardening  or  home  gar- 
dening, there  are  several  things  to 
consider.  There  are  seed  selection, 
cultivation,  preparation  for  sale  and 
marketing. 

Western  Pennsylvania  has  such  a 
variety  of  soils  that  many  times  one 
can  find  heavy  and  light  soil  on  the 
same  farm.  Some  vegetables  do  well 
on  sandy  soil,  while  others  do  better 
on  heavy  soil.  It  is  best  to  do  a  lit- 
tle experimenting  before  planting  too 
heavy  of  any  one  thing  on  certain 
ground. 

One  of  the  important  things  to 
consider  is  the  choice  of  seeds.  This 
also  applies  to  home  gardens.  There 
are  many  good  standard  varieties  of 
vegetables  with  which  we  are  all 
acquainted  that  can  be  purchased 
from  any  leading  seed  firm.  There  are 
also  some  new  varieties  which  are 
very  out-standing.  These  I  advise  try- 
ing in  small  quantities  to  see  if  they 
are  suited  to  your  particular  needs. 
Three  of  the  newer  varieties  of  veg- 
etables we  have  tried  and  found  far 
superior  to  the  older  ones  are  Com- 
modore beans.  Super  Marglobe  toma- 
toes and  Goldcross  bantam  corn. 
These  not  only  produce  much  heav- 
ier than  most  of  the  older  varities  but 
are  much  better  in  quality  and  are 
not  badly  affected  by  weather  condi- 
tions and  common   diseases. 

I  need  not  say  anything  about  cul- 
tivation, for  everyone  knows  that 
weeds  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive 
together.  There  is  one  thing  I  might 
mention,  that  is  mulching.  Tomatoes 
respond  to  it  esi>ecially  well.  Plants 
that  have  been  well  mulched  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  marketable  size  fruit  in 
dry  weather,  when  fruit  from  un- 
mulched  plants  will  be  practically 
worthless.  Pruning  and  staking  toma- 
toes also  helps  to  make  larger  fruit 
and  may  be  of  advantage  in  the  home 
garden  where  space  is  limited,  but  it 
requires  too  much  time  and  is  also 
too  expensive  to  be  practiced  by  com- 
mercial growers. 

One  not  only  has  to  produce  a  good 
quality  of  vegetables  for  market,  care 
must  also  be  taken  in  grading  and 
preparing  for  sale.  When  there  is  so 
much  competition  in  market  garden- 
ing as  there  is  at  the  present  time,  if 
one's  products  are  not  clean,  fresh, 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  at- 
tractively displayed  in  suitable  con- 
tainers, they  will  not  sell.  This  is 
especially  triie  on  curb  markets  where 
customers  have  such  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  compare  the  products  of  differ- 
ent producers.  One  ought  to  keep  in 
niind  that  satisfied  customers  are  his 
best  advertisment. 


to  make  the  job  as  easy  and  as  sim- 
ple as  possible. 

There  are  many  things  in  Spring 
cleaning  that  can  be  done  ahead  of 
time  so  that  nothing  but  the  major 
cleaning  comes  for  the  real  job. 
Drawers  and  closets  may  be  cleaned. 
If  they  are  not  convenient  the  handy 
man  of  the  house  often  has  spare 
time  before  Spring  farming  to  add 
shelves,  poles,  etc.  Labels  of  con- 
tents pasted  on  boxes  and  trunks  may 
save  hours  of  hunting.  Homemade 
polishes  and  cleaners  may  be  made  up 
ready  for  the  real  task  of  houseclean- 
ing. 

Homemakers  have  made  and  found 
the  following  satisfactory: 


Wall  Paper  Cleaner 

V2  cup  water 

11/3  cups  flour 

2  tablespoons  salt 

1  tablespoon  kerosene 

2  tablespoons  ammonia 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler.  Stir  until  all 
raw  flour  seems  to  be  cooked  and  the 
mixture  is  very  thick.  Then  remove 
from  heat  and  when  cool  enough, 
knead  in  the  hands  until  it  appears 
elastic.    Place  in  covered  can. 

To  use  the  dough,  take  a  piece  in 
the  hand  and  rub  a  strip  of  wall  sur- 
face at  a  time.  Overlap  the  wall 
strips  in  cleaning  to  avoid  streaks. 
Pressure  is  not  necessary  for  satis- 
factory cleaning.  Fold  the  dough 
over  as  it  becomes  soiled. 

Furniture  Polish 

V2  cup  turpentine 

1     cup  boiled  linseed  oil 

1     tablespoon  vinegar 

This  makes  a  thin  solution.  A 
thick  solution  may  be  made  by  adding 
the  thin  solution  to  l^  pound  of 
melted  paraflBn  wax.  Shake  well  be- 
fore using.  Add  a  little  of  the  pol- 
ish to  a  soft  cloth,  rub  surface,  then 
rub  well  with  clean  soft  cloth  to  re- 
move any  surplus  polish. 


the  59  measurements  takes  this  into 
account. 

If  a  woman  is  very  active,  other 
points  where  garments  are  subject  to 
strain  are  in  the  back  between  the 
shoulders  and  around  the  armholes. 
The  measurements  will  include  these 
parts  of  the  body  and  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  extra  material  should 
be  allowed  at  these  points. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  some  of 
the  measurements  taken  have  been  re- 
quested by  manufacturers  of  special 
garments.  Slip  manufacturers  have 
asked  for  an  over-the-shoulder  dimen- 
sion that  will  guide  them  in  providing 
shoulder  straps.  Also  they  want  to 
know  how  far  from  the  center  front 
and  center  back  to  attach  shoulder 
straps. 

Corset  and  foundation  garment 
makers  want  certain  trunk  measure- 
ments. Stocking  manufacturers  want 
information  to  use  as  a  guide  in  shap- 


ing hose  at  the  ankles  and  the  tops. 
There  is  no  prediction  yet  as  to 
what  dimensions  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory for  sizing  ready-made  clothing 
or  patterns.  Probably  two  or  even 
three  measurements  will  be  neces- 
sary. Women  from  all  walks  of  life 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
being  measured  through  women's  or- 
ganizations and  retail  stores.  The  5^ 
measurements  now  taken  are  com- 
pleted in  about  45  minutes. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  loving  wife, 
"the  doctor  says  I  must  have  a  change 
of  climate." 

"Well,  cheer  up,"  replied  her  fond 
spouse,  "spring  will  soon  be  here." 

Mary:  "Bessie  and  I  can  hardly 
understand  each  other  when  we  talk 
over  the  telephone." 

Frank:  "Did  you  ever  try  talking 
one  at  a  time?" 


DEPARTMENT 


AU  patterns  15c.  each  In  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


MAKING  THE  TASK  OF 

HOUSECLEANING  EASIER 

By  Edith  Morton 

The  calendar  may  list  March  21st  as 
the  first  day  of  Spring,  but  when  the 
first  warm,  bright  days  appear,  wheth- 
<'r  it  be  March  or  April,  we  see  home- 
makers  embarking  upon  that  most 
important  spring  activity — house- 
cleaning.  No  matter  how  definitely 
the  homemaker  holds  to  the  new  the- 
ory that  one  can  keep  clean  all  the 
time  by  planning  some  special  task 
for  each  week,  there  comes  especially 
in  Spring  that  urge  to  do  the  whole 
house. 

Since  this  urge  is  sure  to  come,  the 
problem  is  to  make  the  task  as  easy 
•IS  possible.  On  the  farm  this  is  us- 
iially  complicated  by  the  time  that  has 
to  be  given  to  baby  chicks  and  gar- 
dons.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant  that  good  planning  be  done 


SEEK   BETTER    WAY 

TO  SIZE  WOMEN'S 

READY  MADE  CLOTHES 

By  Mabel  C.  McDowell 

Some  day  women  may  buy  ready- 
made  clothing  and  dress  patterns 
with  more  than  bust  measure  as  a 
guide  to  size.  A  better  way  to  size 
garments  and  patterns  is  the  objective 
in  the  newest  measuring  study  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Bureau  started 
a  similar  study  of  children's  body 
measurements  to  meet  the  need  for 
better  fit  in  children's  clothing. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Bu- 
reau has  iiroposed  that  children's 
clothing  might  bo  sized  by  using  two 
dimensions,  height  and  hip  girth,  in- 
stead of  the  unsatisfactory  age-size 
system  in  use  at  present.  Measure- 
ments were  taken  on  147,000  children 
from  4  to  17  years  old  in  1.^)  states. 

While  the  children's  study  was  go- 
ing on,  manufacturers  and  retailers 
requested  the  Bureau  to  conduct  a 
similar  study  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
sizing  women's  ready-made  clothing. 
This  study  is  now  under  way,  financed 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. 

Fifty-nine  body  measurements  are 
taken  on  each  woman  compared  with 
06  taken  on  the  children.  When  a 
woman  buys  a  dress  by  bust  measure, 
she  may  find  that  it  is  tight  in  the 
hips  or  loose  at  the  waist  line.  Many 
customers  have  had  trouble  with 
dresses  that  "popped"  at  the  skirt 
seams  when  they  sat  down.     One  of 


8151 — Dress  and  Jacket  Ensemble  for  the  Ma- 
tron. Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36 
requires  4  yards  of  39-lnch  material 
for  Bklrt  and  bolero;  1%  yards 
39-inch   contrasting    for    bodice. 

3081 — •Easy-to-Wear  House-Dress.  Sizes  16 
to  48.  size  36  requires  3  yards  of 
39-lnch  material,  2V4  yards  pleat- 
ing. 

2680 — ^ Young  Jumper  Skirt  Ensemble.  Sizes 
11  to  19.  size  15  requires  IV^ 
yards  of  39-lnch  material  for  short 
sleeved  blouse;  2H  yards  for  skirt; 
IVi    yards   for  bolero. 

8158 — Lace-Trimmed  Camisole  Slip.  Slzee 
14  to  48.  size  36  requires  2% 
yards  of  39-lnch  material;  2% 
yards  lace  for  upper  edge;  1% 
yards  lace  for  hem ;  1  yard  lace 
for  shoulder  straps. 


2066 — Slmple-to-Sew  Morning  Frock.  Size* 
14  to  44.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-lnch  material. 

8208 — Dainty  Blouse  for  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer. Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  36  re- 
quires 2  yards  of  39-lnch  material, 
414    yards   lace,   5   yards   insertion. 

8180 — Casual  In-and-Out  Shirt.  Sizes  12  to 
40.  Size  16  requires  2  yards  of 
39-lnch  material. 

2664 — Slim  Basque  Blouse.  Sizes  12  to  40. 
Size  16  requires  1  %  yards  of  35- 
inch  material.  Pattern  Includes 
applique. 

3178 — Little  Girl's  Drees  and  Coat  Ensemble. 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4  requires  1% 
yards  of  39-lnch  material,  3  yards 
binding,  for  dress;  1%  yards  35- 
Inch  or  1^  yards  54-Inch  material, 
IH   yards  35-Inch  lining,  for  coat. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Our  Juvenile  Granges 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


THE  RED  WING 

I  hear  you  Brother,  I  hear  you 
Down  in  the  alder  swamp, 

Springing  your  woodland  whistle 
To  herald  the  April  pomp. 

First  of  the  moving  vanguard 
In  front  of  the  spring  you  come 

Where  flooded  waters  sparkle 

And  streams  in  the  twilight  hum. 

You  sound  the  note  of  the  chorus 
By  meadow  and  woodland  pond, 

Till  one  after  one  replying 
A  myriad  throats  respond. 

— Bliss   Carman. 


and  pictures.  The  world  is  full  of 
them.  Schools,  churches,  libraries, 
books  and  magazines  are  all  at  hand 
with  a  host  of  materials.  Which  re- 
minds me  of  another  poem  of  Sara 
Teasdale's : 

Night 

Stars  over  snow, 
And  in  the  west  a  planet 
Swinging  below  a  star. 
Look  for  a  lovely  thing 
And  you  will  find  it. 
It  is  not   far — 
It  never  will  be  far. 


"April  comes  dancing 
Down  a  green  lane. 
Catch  her  and  hold  her 
She  comes  not  again." 

Yes,  Spring  is  here!  Mother  has 
the  urge  to  clean  house.  We  can't 
quite  explain  it,  but  we  all  feel  the 
same  urge  to  some  degree.  Somehow 
when  old  Mother  Earth  washes  her 
face  and  puts  on  her  new  green  dress, 
embroidered  with  blue  violets  and  yel- 
low cowslips  and  pink  honeysuckle, 
we  all  begin  to  want  to  clean-up  and 
spruce-up  and  have  everything  around 
us  fresh  and  lovely. 

So,  how  about  our  Grange  home — 
the  room  where  we  hold  our  meet- 
ings? Isn't  there  something  we  can 
do  about  that;  even  if  it  is  only  the 
kitchen  or  a  corner  of  the  dining 
room?  Let's  take  a  Saturday  after- 
noon, or  even  part  of  a  Grange  meet- 
ing, if  necessary;  wash  windows  and 
woodwork,  put  up  fresh  window  drapes 
and  a  new  picture  or  two.  You  Juv- 
eniles who  are  still  meeting  in  din- 
ing-rooms, etc.,  do  try  and  manage  a 
couple  of  screens,  so  that  you  can 
have  at  least  a  small  measure  of  pri- 
vacy. Screens  can  be  made  very 
cheaply,  but  be  sure  they  are  good  and 
solid,  by  almost  any  man  or  boy  who 
is  handy  with  tools.  They  can  be 
covered  with  burlap  or  beaver  board 
and  make  a  grand  place  to  display 
pictures,  posters,  etc.  Let  us  not  for- 
get  to  clean  our  cupboards  and  burn 
everything  that  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. 

Let's  also  make  this  a  season  in 
which  we  clean  house  in  other  ways. 
Do  we  find  ourselves  playing  the 
same  games  over  and  over?  Hunt 
up  some  good  lively  new  ones.  Have 
we  allowed  our  programs  to  become 
cluttered  up  with  cheap  songs  and 
cheap  recitations?  Let's  clean  out  the 
trash  and  start  all  over  new  with  good 
things;  oven  if  we  have  to  begin  with 
very  little.  One  good  picture  is  worth 
more  than  any  number  of  poor  ones. 
A  p)oem  or  a  song  learned  in  child- 
hood is  often  kept  for  a  lifetime.  Why 
not  learn  good  ones  and  have  some- 
thing lovely  to  keep?  It  is  just  as 
easy  for  a  little  child  to  learn  Sara 
Teasdale's  "Falling  Star"  as  it  is  to 
learn  a  nonsense  verse,  and  it  will 
bring  joy  to  the  learner  and  to  others 
when  it  is  repeated. 

The  Falung  Star 

I  saw  a  star  slide  down  the  sky 
Blinding  the  north  as  it  went  by. 
Too  burning  and  too  quick  to  hold. 
Too  lovely  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
Good  only  to  make  wishes  on 
And  then  forever  to  be  gone. 

Please  don't  tell  me  that  you  can't 
find    beautiful    poems,    songs,    stories 


SPRING  PROGRAMS 

There  certainly  is  no  dearth  of 
program  material  in  the  spring 
months.  Then  there  are  so  many 
days  that  seem  just  made  for  children 
to  celebrate:  Bird  Day,  Arbor  Day, 
May  Day,  Mother's  Day,  Music  Week, 
Child  Health  Week. 

For  your  last  meeting  in  April  you 
might  have  a  bird  program,  something 
like  this: 

Roll  Call — A  bird  I  have  seen  this 
spring. 

Song  by  the  Grange — "Singing  in 
the  Rain"  (an  old  song  that  is 
familiar  to  most  school  children). 

Recitation— "The  Red  Wing,"  "The 
Wren  Is  Building  Her  House,"  "Who 
Stole  the  Bird's  Nest,"  or  "Robert  of 
Lincoln." 

Bird  calls  given  by  five  boys. 

Quizz  conducted  by  a  girl — Where 
do  the  following  birds  like  to  build 
their  nests?  Wren,  Red  Winged 
Blackbird,  Swallow,  Bobolink,  Wood- 
pecker, Robin,  Crow,  Oriole,  Hum- 
ming Bird  and  Meadow  Lark? 

A  short  bird  story  by  one  of  the 
older  members.     (Told,  not  read.) 

Have  a  collection  of  bird  pictures 
on  the  bulletin  board — about  fifteen 
of  our  native  birds  in  colors.  Have 
the  children  identify  them.  Do  it 
by  having  the  Lecturer  point  to  each 
bird — see   who   can   name   it  first. 

Play  the  old  game  "Birds  Fly"  for 
just  a  few  minutes. 

Make  the  program  short  for  every 
child,  no  matter  how  small,  is  going 
to  make  a  bird  house  to  take  home. 
Have  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  boys 
in  charge  of  this.  Have  them  bring 
a  quantity  of  white  birch  bark,  (any 
bark  will  do,  but  that  is  best)  in  large 
pieces.  The  Matron  or  Lecturer  will 
bring  some  light  wire  and  for  each 
child  a  quart  ice  cream  container. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  box,  cut  a  hole, 
using  a  quarter  to  mark  the  hole  by, 
for  this  is  to  be  a  wren  house.  See 
that  the  cover  fits  securely.  Wrap  the 
container  in  bark,  covering  it  all  over, 
except  the  ends.  Let  the  bark  pro- 
trude a  little  over  the  ends  to  protect 
the  paper  box,  and  to  make  a  porch 
for  Mrs.  Wren.  Put  a  wire  around, 
near  each  end  to  fasten  the  bark,  leav- 
ing a  loop  to  hang  the  house  by,  and 
there  you  arel  The  simplest  bird 
house  you  can  make,  but  one  the 
wrens  will  surely  like,  and  will  al- 
most surely  occupy  if  you  hang  it  near 
your  house.  For  wrens  like  to  nest 
near  human  habitations. 


terial  came  to  me.  And  later  several 
letters  telling  about  the  programs  they 
had  put  on. 

One  Juvenile  had  decorated  the 
stage  and  a  small  area  in  front  of  it 
with  a  grass  carpet  and  masses  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubbery.  They 
had  first  the  crowning  of  the  May 
Queen.  Then  on  the  green  sward  be- 
fore her  throne  they  put  on  a  short 
program  of  music  and  dancing.  The 
maypole  was  set  up  (in  a  Christmas 
tree  holder)  and  wound  by  twelve  girls 
in  pink  and  white  Grecian  robes. 
There  were  other  folk  dances  in  which 
both  boys  and  girls  took  part.  Sev- 
eral songs,  and  at  the  end  six  little 
boys  dressed  as  elves  passed  trays  of 
lemonade  and  cookies.  These  children 
were  able  to  borrow  their  costumes  and 
learn  their  dances  at  school  so  it 
wasn't  hard;  but  it  was  a  pretty 
and  entertaining  program,  and  one 
in  which  every  member  of  the  Juve- 
nile could  have  a  part. 

The  members  of  one  Juvenile  pre- 
sented every  Mother  in  the  Subordi- 
nate with  a  present  which  they  had 
made  in  Juvenile  meetings  during  a 
period  of  weeks. 

Another  presented  each  mother  with 
a  corsage.  Several  Granges  had 
mother  and  daughter  banquets  at  this 
season.  One  Juvenile  combined  a 
Mother's  and  Father's  Day  program. 

One  Subordinate  gave  prizes  for 
health  posters  made  by  the  Juvenile 
members  for  child  health  week.  Sev- 
eral subordinates  in  the  state  join 
with  their  Juvenile  members  in  a  tree 
planting  program  each  spring. 


POMONA  LECTURER 

ATTENDS  COLLEGE 

Phyllis  D.  Orben,  Lecturer  of  the 
Monroe-Pike  Pomona,  was  a  student 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  during 
the  first  semester  and  has  now  re- 
turned to  her  position  as  principal  of 
the  Lincoln  School  near  Easton,  Pa. 
She  expects   to  complete  her  studies 


this  summer  and  to  be  graduated  with 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  Now  serving  her  third 
term  as  lecturer,  Mrs.  Orben  has  re- 
ceived hearty  cooperation  from  Pa- 
trons of  the  two  counties  where  the 
Pomona  meetings  have  been  a  day  of 
pleasure  for  many  faithful  members. 


MAY  DAY  AND  MOTHER'S  DAY 

May  Day  and  Mother's  Day  seem  to 
be  two  of  the  favorite  times  for  put- 
ting on  programs  for  the  Subordinate 
Grange.  T>ast  year  several  requests 
for  May  Day  and  Mother's  Day  ma- 


JTIVENILE  GRANGE  CONTESTS 

Before  this  reaches  you  the  rules 
for  the  National  and  State  Juvenile 
Contests  will  be  in  your  hands.  Please 
do  not  throw  these  aside  without  care- 
ful consideration.  Bring  them  up  in 
your  Juvenile  and  plan  to  enter  one 
or  all  of  these  contests.  If  for  any 
reason  you  have  failed  to  receive  these 
rules  write  to  your  State  Superintend- 
ent for  a  copy. 


ENRICHING  RURAL  CULTURE        ! 
THROUGH  THE  ARTS 

Dean  C.  H.  Christensen,  k 

University  of  Wisconsin  f 

While  in  recent  years  we  have  said 
that  farming  is  a  way  of  living  as 
well  as  a  way  of  making  a  living,  yet 
we  have  not  sufficiently  set  our  minds 
to  work  out  the  full  meaning  and 
practical  implications  of  this  idea. 

First  of  all,  I'm  sure  you'll  agree 
that  the  farm  family,  the  farm,  and 
the  rural  community  constitute  a 
source  of  great  cultural  vitality. 
Rural  people  have  within  themselves 
some  of  the  resources  necessary  for 
their  own  advancement  as  well  as 
some  to  contribute  to  the  larger  so- 
ciety. Many  farmers  who  find  them- 
selves confused  and  discouraged  un- 
der adverse  economic  conditions  do 
not  realize  their  own  cultural  qual- 
ities and  strength.  This  present-day 
confusion  is  in  part  due  to  the  im- 
pact of  the  new  technique — the  indus- 
trial revolution — which  has  pressed 
upon  the  farmer  and  his  family  a  dif- 
ferent scale  of  values.  These  values 
may  well  be  truer  to  an  urban  than 
to  a  rural  life  or  a  rural  world. 

But  even  in  the  face  of  these  im- 
pacts of  the  city  civilization  and  in- 
dustrial revolution  on  the  farm,  I 
still  believe  that  rural  society  has  dis- 
tinctive cultural  qualities  which  need 
to  be  emphasized.  There  are  certain 
qualities  about  rural  and  farm  life 
which  are  needed  in  our  day.  The 
relations  of  the  child  to  the  life  on 
the  farm — plant,  animal  and  human — 
are  distinctive  contributions  of  the 
country.  Young  people  on  the  farm 
also  have  opportunities  at  first  hand 
for  mechanical  experiences  which  the 
city  youth  does  not  have.  In  fact, 
living  in  the  country  does  have  cul- 
tural value  for  those  who  understand 
and  appreciate  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  city  and  industrial  improve- 
ments are  bad  in  themselves,  but  only 
that  they  are  often  emphasized  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  cultural  and  spir- 
itual elements  in  our  rural  society. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Science, 
technology,  industrialization  and  spe- 
cialization will  continue  to  impose 
changes.  We  and  our  rural  people 
will  need  to  be  increasingly  aware  of 
the  problems  and  adjustments — so- 
cial, economic,  and  technical — which 
will  continue  to  arise  out  of  chang- 
ing conditions.  We  recognize  that 
"change  is  a  function  of  time!"  The 
task  before  us  is  not  one  of  stopping 
or  retarding  changes,  although  they 
may  require  redirection  and  a  greater 
degree  of  control  with  respect  to  their 
social  consequences. 

Home  talent  has  come  to  a  place  of 
real  recognition.  Farm  people  have 
written  and  put  on  plays.  Rural 
groups  have  revived  and  expanded 
their  use  of  and  appreciation  for  good 
music.  Arts  and  crafts  have  come  to 
have  a  very  realistic  part  in  rural 
life.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  76th  celebration  featured  by  a 
great  exhibit,  the  artistic  and  the 
truly  beautiful  features  of  our  rural 
civilization. 

The  challenge  is  for  a  wider  use  of 
the  means  whereby  these  vital  cul- 
tural qualities  may  find  expression 
and  growth  within  our  rural  people. 
We  need  to  give  greater  importance 
to  drama,  music,  art,  good  literature, 
enjoyment  of  nature — all  of  those 
things  that  contribute  to  the  cultural 
side  of  life. 

The  emotions  have  always  been  the 
mainspring  of  action.  I  believe  that 
opportunities  for  wholesome  emo- 
tional expression  are  as  essential  a 
resix)nsibility  of  leaders  and  teachers 
I  as  education  for  economic  sufficiency. 


Among  the  Granges 


Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


YORK  COUNTY  POMONA 

GRANGE  MET  AT  DELTA 

York  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  40,  met  on  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning of  February  10,  1940,  at  the 
Slateville  Church  at  Delta,  Pa.,  with 
Peach  Bottom  Grange  as  host.  Aus- 
tin N.  Rowan,  Pomona  Master,  pre- 
sided. 

The  literary  program  of  the  after- 
noon was  arranged  by  the  Worthy  Po- 
mona Lecturer,  Mrs.  Lillian  Perry. 
Mrs.  Perry  put  the  program  in  charge 
of  the  Subordinate  Lecturers  of  the 
four  Granges  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Peach  Bottom  Grange — Mrs.  Howard 
Jenkins,  Lecturer. 

Dialogue — Hawkins  Sisters. 

Vocal  Solos — Louise  Jones. 

Talk— "Care  of  Alfalfa  Hay"— Mr. 
Harry  Devoe. 
Springfield  Grange — Owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Miss  Dora  Beck,  Lecturer, 
Miss  Miller  was  in  charge. 

Piano  Solo — Carl  Baublitz. 

Short    Talk  —  "Flowers"  —  Russell 
Hare. 

Piano  Trio,  Leon  a,  Naomi  and  Hel- 
en Miller. 
Red  Lion  Grange — Mrs.  Walter  Stein, 
Lecturer. 

"How  to  Prevent  Accidents  on  the 
Farm" — George  Lutz. 

Solo — Edward  Leberknecht. 

Quiz — Mrs.  Edward  Barnes. 
Fawn  Grove  Grange — John  Ruff,  Lec- 
turer. 

Due  to  shortness  of  time  Mr.  Ruffes 
program  could  not  be  heard. 

The  main  feature  of  the  evening 
session  was  the  Installation  of  Officers 
by  Brother  David  Emenheiser  of  Red 
Lion  Grange.  He  was  very  ably  as- 
sisted by  his  staff:  Marshall,  Mrs. 
Sterling  Grim;  Regalia  Bearer,  Miss 
Romaine  Emenheiser;  Emblem  Bear- 
er, Mrs.  David  Emenheiser;  Pianist, 
Miss  Evelyn  Pentz. 

The  officers  for  1940  and  1941  are: 
Master,  Austin  N.  Rowan;  Overseer, 
C.  A.  Wentz;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Perry;  Steward,  Newton  Bair;  As- 
sistant Steward,  Harry  Tyson ;  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  B,  K.  Mowrer;  Secretary, 
Lloyd  B.  Wilt;  Treasurer,  George  E. 
Stein;  Gatekeeper,  R.  E.  Lehman; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Mabel  Miller;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Chester  McLaughlin;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Luther  Smith;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Miss  Irma  Grove;  Executive 
Committee,  L.  M.  Brown ;  O.  L.  Spahr 
and  H.  J.  Geisehman. 

The  newly  installed  Master  outlined 
several  new  projects  which  he  plans 
to  complete  during  the  coming  season, 
among  which  will  be  the  Seventh  De- 
gree Club,  Membership  Contest,  Pic- 
nic, etc. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Kralltown,  Saturday,  May  11, 
1940. 


ville    Grange    and    the    response    by 
Mary  Bartley  of  Marion  Grange. 

This  meeting  marked  the  65th  anni- 
versary of  Centre  County  Pomona 
Grange  and  it  was  appropriately  cele- 
brated, and  will  continue  to  be  cele- 
brated throughout  the  Grange  year. 
Sara  Grove  of  Progress  Grange  had 
charge  of  a  pageant  of  the  History 
of  Granges  of  Centre  County,  with 
Mrs.  Harry  Potter  as  soloist  and  Mrs. 
George  Sweeney  as  reader.  These 
characters  were  all  dressed  in  the 
style  of  1875. 

The  Worthy  Pomona  Lecturer, 
Phoebe  Chronister,  had  charge  of  the 
remainder  of  the  program.  The  pro- 
gram consisted  of  a  Reading,  "Sixty- 
five  Years  Ago"  by  Mrs.  Cleve  Eun- 
gard  of  Spring  Mills  Grange,  a  His- 
tory of  Center  County  Grange  Picnic 
by  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Dale  of  Penn  States 
Grange,  a  Song,  "The  Farmer  Feeds 
Them  All,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Furl  of  Baldeagle  Grange,  a  comic 
reading  on  Pomona  Grange  by  Mrs. 
Joiin  Condo  of  Spring  Mill  Grange. 
Interesting  Grange  papers  of  1875-87- 
89  were  on  display. 

Officers  were  installed  for  the  two- 
year  term  of  1940-41  by  Earl  Cox, 
Past  Master  of  Loganvalley  Grange 
of  Blair  County,  assisted  by  Harry 
Gwin  as  Marshall,  Clara  Cox  as  Re- 
galia Bearer,  Tressa  Gwin  as  Emblem 
Bearer  and  Peggy  Markle  as  Pianist. 
Pomona  Master,  L.  E.  Biddle  gave 
his  eighth  annual  report  as  Pomona 
Master.  Supper  was  served  by  the 
host  Grange  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
plate. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a 
Pageant,  The  March  of  the  Grange 
Symbols.  The  Bible,  Candle,  The 
Christian  Flag.  Union  Grange  rep- 
resented the  Farm  Laborers,  Logan 
Grange  the  Sowers,  Baldeagle  Grange 
the  Harvesters,  and  Half  Moon 
Grange  the  Fruits  of  Labor. 

Miss  Centre  County  Pomona,  in 
person,  Mrs.  Morris  Burkholder  of 
Progress  Grange  was  escorted  to  the 
platform  and  was  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Economics 
Committee,  Mrs.  Harry  Confer  of 
Howard  Grange.  Miss  Pomona  was 
presented  with  a  large  birthday  cake, 
decorated  with  sixty-five  candles,  by 
Glenn  Wason  of  Victor  Grange. 

Twenty  candidates  were  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Fifth  Degree. 
The  Birthday  Cake  was  served  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  Here  is  wishing 
success  to  all  Granges  for  the  coming 
year. 


Mrs.  M.  W.  McCrackin  of  Liberty 
Grange  and  Robert  McChesney  of 
Big  Beaver  Grange. 

This  team  had  already  installed  the 
officers  at  Plainsgrove,  East  New 
Castle,  Eastbrook  and  Mahoning  Val- 
ley Granges  in  Lawrence  County,  as 
well  as  those  of  Worth  and  Slippery 
Rock  in  Butler  County. 

A  surprise  feature  of  the  meeting 
occurred  when  Brother  Hugh  Fesgur 
of  Slippery  Rock  in  behalf  of  the 
Slippery  Rock  and  Worth  Grange  of 
Butler  County  presented  Brother  and 
Sister  Kyle  with  a  very  beautifully 
bound  Bible  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  their  services  in  installing  their 
officers  for  the  past  several  years. 

A  social  and  fraternal  hour,  during 
which  refreshments  were  served,  fol- 
lowed the  meeting. 


GRANGE 


^ 


Regulation  Officers*  sashes ;  Members' 

badges;  Altar  and  Pedestal   scarfs; 

Jewels  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  prices  to  the  Old  Reliable 
Grange  Regalia  House. 

FULLER  REGAUA  &  COSTUME  CO. 

.     12  High  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.     . 

^^  (Owned  and  Managed  by  Patrons)  ^fl 


CELEBRATE  50TH 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

Brother  and  Sister  A.  S.  Copeland 
prominent  members  of  Chester-Dela- 
ware County  Pomona,  No.  3,  and 
members  of  Highland  Grange,  No. 
980,   for  forty-three  years  celebrated 


their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1940  by  entertaining  sixty 
of  their  friends  at  a  most  delicious 
turkey  dinner  served  in  the  Grange 
Hall  by  the  members  of  Highland 
Grange. 


CENTRE  COUNTY 

POMONA  HOLDS  SESSION 

AT  PLEASANT  GAP 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
j^,  met  at  Logan  Hall  at  Pleasant 
^ap,  Saturday,  January  27th,  with 
Baileyville  Grange  as  host.  This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  two  hundred 
"atrons. 

The  morning  session  consisted  of 
business.  The  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Samuel  Homan  of  Bailey- 


NORTH  BEAVER  GRANGE- 
LAWRENCE  COUNTY— HOLDS 
26TH  INSTALLATION  CERE- 
MONY 

An  interesting  meeting  of  North 
Beaver  Grange,  No.  1646,  of  Law- 
rence County  was  held  Friday  even- 
ing, January  19th.  The  occasion  be- 
ing the  installation  of  the  26th  corp 
of  officers  to  be  installed  in  this 
Grange.  Although  the  thermometer 
registered  below  zero  the  attendance 
was  good. 

The  ceremony  was  conducted  by 
David  F.  Kyle,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Grange,  and  past  Pomona  Master 
of  Lawrence  County,  assisted  by  the 
following  patrons:  Mrs.  Kyle,  W. 
Paul  Wallace,  Ruth  Brodbcck  and 
John  L.  Kyle  of  North  Beaver 
Grange,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Byler  of  Mahon- 
ing Valley  Grange,  Scott  Munnell 
and  Viola  Munnell  of  Willard  Grange, 


SOMERSET  COUNTY  POMONA 

GRANGE  MEETING 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  in  its  regular  quarterly  session 
with  Jenner  Grange  on  Saturday  last. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Worthy  Pomona  Master  J.  B. 
Stufft  of  Ralphton.  Greetings  were 
extended  to  the  visitors  by  A.  B.  Hoff- 
man of  Jenner  Grange.  The  response 
was  given  by  J.  Audley  Boak,  of  New 
Castle,  Past  Master  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange.  Reports  of  the  various 
Granges  of  the  county  were  read  by 
the  secretary.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion the  following  new  officers  of  Po- 
mona were  installed  by  Past  Master 
Boak,  Master  L.  C.  Long,  Lecturer 
Mrs.  George  R.  Barkman,  Treasurer 
Henry  Friedline,  Secretary  H.  A. 
Baker,  Member  Executive  Committee 
J.  B.  W.  Stufft.  Due  to  the  cold 
weather  and  drifted  roads  in  many  ru- 
ral sections  the  other  officers-elect 
were  not  present  for  installation  and 
the  attendance  was  far  below  the 
average.  Past  Master  Boak  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  official  duties  of  the  Grange  and 
stressed  other  phases  of  Grange  work. 
Address  —  "Railroad  Transi)ortation 
and  Its  Relation  to  Agriculture" — Mr. 
C.  S.  Friend  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
a  representative  of  the  association  of 
railways.  Remarks  were  also  made  by 
other  Railroad  men  including  C.  A. 
Fish  of  Allentown  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Holsopple.  Mr.  Friend  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  railroads  bear  a  very 
large  share  of  the  tax  burden  of  our 
country  and  asked  the  agricultural 
interests  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  railroad  interests.  After  various 
announcements  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas,  Due  largely  to  the  acqui- 


sition of  lands  by  the  National  and 
State  Governments,  which  is  thus 
eliminated  from  taxation,  the  real 
estate  value  in  Somerset  County  has 
decreased  by  four  hundred  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  within  the  last  year, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  tax  rate  on  the  present  valuation, 
thereby  placing  a  still  heavier  burden 
on  already  overburdened  property 
owners,  thus  causing  further  distress, 
instead  of  recovery.  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  hereby  petition 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  to 
refrain  from  any  program  which  will 
still  further  increase  our  taxes,  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  Congress  to 
relinquish  plans  for  the  so-called 
Flood  Control  Dam  at  Somerfield, 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  as  we  deem  this 
as  unnecessary,  inadequate,  and  de- 
structive to  property,  and  the  millions 
thus  to  be  expended  as  wasted. 

Whereas,  The  present  policy  of 
the  national  government's  Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaties,  admitting  free  of  duty 
many  products  which  otherwise  could 
and  would  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  thus  destroying  the  market 
for  home  products,  has  caused  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  distress. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress 
not  to  extend  the  present  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  to  abide  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  formulation  of 
any  trade  treaty  or  agreement. 

Whereas,  During  the  winter  season 
roads  frequently  become  closed  with 
snow,  making  travel  impossible  and 
causing  handicap  for  communities 
and  citizens,  and. 

Whereas,  We  realize  that  economy 
must  be  practiced,  yet  we  feel  also 
that  it  is  sometimes  economy  when 
conditions  are  made  such  that  it  is 
possible  for  people  to  pursue  their 
daily  occupation.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Somerset  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  go  on  record  ask- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways  to  as  near  as  possible  keep 
the  main  and  most  traveled  highways 
in  our  county  oi)en  for  traffic,  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Highways. 

Resolved,  That  this  Pomona  Grange 
give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Jenner 
Grange  for  the  cordial  treatment  and 
splendid  hospitality  shown  during  this 
meeting. 


PERRY  COUNTY  GRANGERS 
ENJOY  AN  ALL  DAY  PROGRAM 

Perry  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
69,  met  with  Shermanata  Grange 
Saturday,  February  24,  1940,  with 
Worthy  Master  W.  P.  McNaughton 
presiding  at  the  morning  session. 

The  meeting  opened  with  singing 
"America"  followed  by  the  roll  call 
of  officers.  The  regular  business  of 
the  Grange  was  transacted  and  the 
Treasurer,  W.  E.  Raffensperger,  re- 
ported that  $4.03  was  turned  over  to 
the  Infantile  Paralysis  Fund. 
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Lecturer  Ralph  Smith,  presided  at 
the  afternoon  session  which  opened  by 
singing  "Smile,  Smile,  Smile."  A 
reading  "The  King  and  the  Peasant" 
was  given  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  McNaughton 
and  "Valley  Forge"  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
Smith. 

Miss  Charlotte  Lenker  of  Commu- 
nity Grange  offered  a  Memorial  to 
Oeorge  Washington  after  which  the 
Orange  joined  in  singing  "America 
the  Beautiful." 

Reverend  Raymond  Fisher  of 
Marysville  gave  a  very  inspiring  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  "Altar  and 
Threshing  Floor"  taken  from  the  story 
of  David.  Just  as  David  erected  an 
altar  on  the  threshing  floor  he  ac- 
quired, so  we  must  consider  America 
the  threshing  floor  of  the  world  on 
which  we  must  build  the  church  as 
our  altar,  and  by  this  means  offer  our 
help  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thus 
show  the  world  that  America  still  re- 
members her  God.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  three  classes  of  i)eople  in  this 
respect:  First,  those  who  say  they 
have  no  need  for  God.  They  look  only 
for  fat  pocketbooks  and  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Second,  those  who 
want  God  only  on  the  Seventh  Day, 
and  third,  those  who  want  and  use 
God  all  week  and  every  day.  The  third 
class  is  the  one  needed  to  make  Amer- 
ica the  ideal  Christian  threshing 
floor  that  the  world  needs  today. 

The  singing  of  "Love's  Old  Sweet 
Song"  was  followed  by  a  reading  by 
Miss  Florence  Haas  of  Shermanata 
Grange  and  a  reading  by  W.  P.  Mc- 
Naughton  of  Oliver  Grange. 

The  Grange  then  sang  "Whispering 
Hope"  and  Mrs.  Earl  Deckard  and 
two  children  entertained  with  a  story 
and  song.  A  question  and  answer  dis- 
cussion of  the  profitableness  of  large 
and  small  farms  was  followed  by  an- 
other song  by  the  Deckard  children. 

The  closing  song  was  "Blest  Be  the 
Tie  that  Binds."  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Pomona  Grange  will  be  held  at 
the  Bucks  Valley  Grange  hall,  Tues- 
day evening,  March  26th. 


W.  H.  Long  spoke  on  Finland  and  its 
outlook.  Ex-County  Commissioner, 
S.  C.  Burrell  gave  a  clear  and  con- 
cise account  of  our  present-day  regis- 
tration of  voters.  Arthur  Baird  spoke 
on  ''Specializing  in  Farming."  Rev. 
R.  Roland  Ritter  talked  on  our  Coun- 
try's Communists  and  Miss  Bettie 
Baird  gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on 
the  rural  schools  of  Clinton  County 
compared  with  those  that  are  consoli- 
dated and  graded.  Rev.  Ritter  and 
wife  sang  several  selections.  Ex-Sher- 
iff Roy  M.  Hanna  of  Woodward 
Grange  talked  on  the  business  of 
Dairying,  giving  the  number  of  dairy- 
men and  number  of  cows  in  Clinton 
County  and  the  varied  prices  of  milk 
received  by   the  producer. 

Impressive  Memorial  Services  were 
conducted  by  the  Lecturer  for  four 
deceased  members  during  the  past 
quarter.  Those  having  passed  away 
were  Mrs.  Gertrude  Weaver  and  Mrs. 
Lavina  Clymer  of  Woodward  Grange. 
Mr.  Wm.  Romig  and  Wm.  H.  Stoner 
both  of  Lamar  Grange.  Good  old 
Brother  Stoner  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness on  the  eve  of  his  ninetieth  birth- 
day and  rarely  if  ever  had  he  missed  a 
meeting  of  the  Grange  up  until  the 
last. 


CLINTON   COUNTY 

POMONA  OFFERS  WELL 

BALANCED  PROGRAM 

The  regular  meeting  of  Clinton 
County  Pomona  was  held  at  Salona 
on  February  20th.  Lamar  Grange, 
No  274,  acted  as  host.  During  the 
forenoon  session  the  newly  elected 
officers  were  installed  by  State  Stew- 
ard Lewis  E.  Biddle  of  Bellefonte,  dis- 
trict deputy  for  Center  and  Clinton 
Counties.  Officers  installed  were, 
Chas  C.  Heltman,  Master;  Harry 
Matter,  Overseer;  W.  E.  Yearick, 
Steward ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Long,  Chaplain ; 
Earl  Dotterer,  Asst.  Steward;  J.  A. 
Sager,  Secretary;  A.  F.  Dornblazer, 
Treasurer;  Charles  Lucas,  Gate  Keep- 
er; G.  H.  Hubbnrd,  lecturer;  Mrs. 
Harry  Sprague,  Pomona;  Mrs.  Geo. 
P.  Gummo,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Haagen,  Flora ;  Miss  Margaret  Young, 
Lady  Assistant  Steward;  F.  C.  Kry- 
der  and  Edmund  Baird  were  each 
elected  as  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  three  years. 

Chas.  Heltman  was  reelected  Mas- 
ter. J.  A.  Sager  was  reelected  for 
his  eighth  term  as  Secretary.  A.  F. 
Dornblazer  was  rei'lected  for  the  sixth 
term  as  Treasurer  and  G.  A.  Hubbard 
was  reelected  for  his  14th  term  as 
Lecturer,  at  the  age  of  almost  80 
years. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
good  and  a  real  spirited  program  of 
live  topics,  pleasantries,  good  singing 
enlivened  the  open  meeting  of  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Earl  Harnish  who 
spent  ten  years  in  Argentine  Republic 
gave  a  very  interesting  description  of 
;  South  America  and  its  people.     Rev. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

POMONA  MEETS  AT 

MECHANICSBURG 

Cumberland  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  2,  met  in  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  at  Mechanicsburg,  Satur- 
day, February  24th,  with  Boiling 
Springs  and  Monroe  Granges  serving 
as  hosts. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  the 
Pomona  Master,  Harry  Ott.  At  the 
morning  session  the  following  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  was  named,  P. 
L.  Beistline,  Monroe  Grange,  Miss 
Mary  Beattie,  Newton  Grange,  and 
Mrs.  William  DeLancey  of  Plainfield 
Grange. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Worthy  Lec- 
turer presented  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

The  Double  Sextette  of  Mechanics- 
burg High  School,  directed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Clippinger,  sang,  "Lift  Thine 
Kyes"  and  "Green  Cathedral."  A.d- 
dress  of  Welcome,  Pomona  Chaplain, 
P.  L.  Beistline,  Response  was  given  by 
Worthy  Master,  Harry  Ott.  Vocal 
Solo  by  Miss  Hazel  Wilson,  Penn 
Grange;  Movies,  "Lets  keep  the 
Records  Straight,"  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Wardman  and  Mr.  Hoy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Reading,  "Mrs. 
Snodgrass  reads  the  paper,"  Miss 
Elizabeth  Graham  of  Plainfield 
Grange.  Harmonica  Solo  "Over  the 
Rainbow"  by  Richard  Commer,  Mid- 
dle Grange.  A  Playlet,  "Time  for 
Something"  was  given  by  Penn 
Grange.  Closing  number,  "Dear  Land 
of  Home"  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Skelly, 
Helen  Clair  and  Conrod  Skelley. 

There  were  five  visitors  present  from 
York  County  who  brought  greetings 
from  their  Pomona  Grange.  The  next 
meeting  of  Pomona  will  be  held  in 
the  Plainfield  Grange  Hall  the  last 
Saturday  of  May. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  neighbor 
night  meetings  will  be  held  Friday 
evening,  March  15th  in  the  Middle 
Spring  Grange  Hall. 


showed  a  net  increase  in  membership. 
Four  Granges  in  the  county  received 
ten  dollar  awards  for  ten  per  cent  gain 
in  membership  during  the  year. 

A  series  of  Traveling  Programs  was 
announced,  the  first  to  be  presented 
by  Pomona  Grange  at  Canal  Grange 
Hall  in  Utica,  Pa. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  presented  a 
Patriotic  Program  including  an  in- 
structive talk  by  County  Agent,  E. 
G.  Ifft.  The  Worthy  State  Deputy, 
N.  R.  Rough,  challenged  the  Granges 
to  make  greater  effort  for  increase  in 
membership. 

Rockland  Grange,  No.  2022,  a  pro- 
gressive new  Grange  in  Venango 
County,  will  be  host  to  Pomona  in 
June. 


POMONA  OF  UPPER  BUCKS 

INSTALLS  ITS  OFFICERS 

Installation  of  officers  for  the  next 
two  years  was  the  chief  feature  of 
the  meeting  of  Upper  Bucks  Po- 
mona Grange  held  in  the  hall  of 
Great  Swamp  Grange  at  Spinners- 
town  on  February  24th.  A  short 
business  session  was  held  during  the 
forenoon.  After  a  dinner  served  by 
the  local  Grange  in  the  dining  room 
the  installation  of  officers  was  con- 
ducted by  State  Overseer,  Isaac  S. 
Gross  of  Plumsteadville.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Misses  Florence  Feiler, 
Ruth  Crouthamel,  Lillian  Landis  and 
^[rs.  Gross. 

During  the  installation  ceremony  a 
series  of  tableaux,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Melcher,  added  impressiveness  to  the 
exercises. 

The  literary  program  consisted  of 
readings,  songs  and  a  discussion  on 
"Wliat  Should  Be  Done  to  Check  the 
Crime  Wave,"  by  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Landis  of  Richland  Grange.  Among 
other  things  Mrs.  Landis  named 
proper  training  in  the  home,  church 
and  Sunday  School  attendance  and 
Grange  membership.  She  called  at- 
tention to  the  number  of  crimes  that 
have  been  committed  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty in  recent  years  by  young  boys  who 
were  sentenced  to  regular  attendance 
at  Sunday  School. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  of  Richland 
Grange  spoke  on  the  prevention  and 
oure  of  pneumonia.  He  referred  to 
thirty-two  types  of  this  disease  now 
known  and  illustrated  the  different 
methods  of  detecting  which  type  may 
1)0  developing. 


GRANGE  VETERANS 

HONORED  BY  LAWRENCE 

COUNTY  POMONA 

Recognition  was  given  to  Lawrence 
County  Pomona  members  who  have 
been  Grange  members  for  twenty-five 
consecutive  years.  To  each  of  these 
was  given  a  silver  sheaf  certificate. 
Those  so  honored  were:  Mrs.  Anna 
.Weigle,  Mrs.  Jessie  C.  Hunt,  Stewart 
Hunt,  and  Norman  Hunt  of  Williard 
Grange;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  J.  W.  Cox  of  Wilmington 
Grange;  J.  N.  FuUerton,  Mrs. 
George  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Raney,  R.  S.  McKin,  S.  D.  Fullerton 
and  R.  R.  Douglass  of  Westfield 
Grange,  Charles  A.  Kerr,  Martha 
Leslie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Miller,  and 
R.  A.  Nagel,  of  Big  Beaver  Grange. 

The  Pomona  Grange  in  line  with  a 
resolution  adopted  earlier  discussed  a 
seven-point  program  to  be  presented 
to  the  Greater  New  Castle  Association 
as  a  basis  for  cooperation  between  the 
city  and  rural  residents  of  Lawrence 
County. 

Plaingrove  Grange  was  awarded  the 
prize  for  having  the  largest  percentage 
of  its  membership  present. 
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Approximately  one-third  of  our 
present  army  of  unemployed,  or  about 
four  million,  arc  youths  less  than  25 
years  of  age. 


VENANGO  COUNTY 

POMONA  REPORTS  IN- 
CREASED MEMBERSHIP 

Venango  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  67,  met  for  an  all  day  and  evening 
session  at  Diamond  Grange  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  February  24,  1040  with 
Harry  E.  Miles,  Pomona  Master,  pre- 
siding. 

The     Subordinate    Grange    reports 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  POMONA 
FEATURES  THRIFT  PROGRAM 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  met 
March  7th  with  Penn  Grange.  The 
attendance  was  good  and  included 
State  Pomona  Barger  and  husband 
and  Pomona  Master  Russell  and  wife 
of  Washington  County. 

The  program  featured  "Thrift"  and 
the  outstanding  items  on  the  program 
were  a  talk  on  Hybrid  Corn  by  Hugh 
Fergus  of  Butler  County  who  is  an 
extensive  grower  of  Hybrid  Corn, 
who  emphasized  the  imiK)rtance  of 
Inlying  good  seed.  Miss  Trabert  of 
Allegheny  County  Home  Economics 
Extension  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"Thrift  in  the  Household"  from  the 
standpoint  of  careful  buying. 

The  Lecturers  and  Juvenile  Ma- 
trons of  the  County  were  urged  to 
attend  the  Lecturer's  Conference  at 
State  College,  March  20  to  22,  and 
also  the  Regional  Conferences. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  Alle- 
gheny County  Pomona  will  be  held 
June  6th,  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions, at  Imperial,  Pa.,  as  guests  of 
Montour  Valley  Grange. 


VETERAN  GRANGE  COUPLE 

PASSES  AWAY 

Cold  Point  Grange  in  Montgomery 
County  suffered  a  severe  loss  of  two 
very  valuable  members  in  the  death 
of  Brother  and  Sister  Marshal  E. 
Botsford.  For  twenty-five  years  this 
couple  gave  their  ardent  support  to 
the  Grange.  Brother  Botsford  served 
in    most    of    the   ofiices    of    his    Sub- 
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According  to  experts  milk  is  ben- 
efited by  brown  glass  and  fruit  juices 
keej)  bettor  in  green  glass. 


ordinate  as  well  as  in  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  his  county.  Sister  Botsford 
was  equally  loyal  in  her  support  of 
the  Order.  Unfortunately  during  the 
last  eleven  years  of  her  life  she  was 
compelled  to  sit  in  a  chair;  although 
her  enthusiasm  helped  continually  to 
inspire  her  fellow  Grangers. 


3(n  iWemoriam 

KYLEK 

Whereas,  God  In  his  Infinite  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  remove  from  our  circle  Worthy 
Sister  Mertle  Kyler,  a  faithful  member  of 
Blue   Ball   Grange,   No.    13H1,   be   It 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  members  of  her  fam- 
ily and  express  our  loss  by  having  this 
memorial  placed  on  our  records  and  published 
in   the  Pennbvlvania  Grange   News. 

Mns.    Mary    R.    Flegal, 
Mrs.   Edyth   Peters, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hamek, 

Cormnittee. 
WIESE 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  Brother  Gust  H.  Wlese,  we 
realize  that  our  Grange  has  lost  a  helpful 
member,  and  our  community  a  good  neigh- 
bor ;  for  Brother  Wlese  was  always  a  volun- 
teer whenever  there  was  work  to  be  done 
in  the  Grange:     be  It 

Prsolvcd.  That  this  resolution  be  recorded 
In  the  records  of  Boot  Jack  Grange,  No.  1680, 
a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  the 
same  printed   In  Grange   News. 

Ri.sTE   Spleen, 

WiNNIFRF-n   SCKMEIDEL, 

Maude    Carlson. 


NOTES  FROM  JORDAN  GRANGE, 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

The  regular  meeting  of  Jordan 
Grange,  No.  758,  of  Jordan  Town- 
ship, Clearfield  County,  located  at  the 
small  village  of  Bervvindale  was  called 
to  order  in  due  form  by  the  Worthy 
Haster  on  Friday,  March  8th,  in  the 
hu'ge  hall  owned  by  the  Grange. 

•'Stay  on  the  Farm  Boys"  was  the 
opening  song  followed  by  the  reports 
from  the  Standing  and  Special  Com- 
mittees and  a  general  discussion  on 
the  various  communications  as  read 
by  the  Worthy  Master  and  Secretary. 

The  selection  of  Lecturer  for  the 
year  1940  was  ideal,  as  Brother  W. 
T.  Sherwood  puts  on  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  programs  during 
the  Lecturer's  hour.  The  subject  at 
this  meeting  was,  "How  many  Farm- 
ers make  a  Living  Solely  by  Farm- 
ing?'' The  different  methods  and 
phases  of  farming  were  commented 
on  by  our  Worthy  Brothers  Clay 
Summers,  Steward  Shaw,  J.  E.  Green 
iiiid  the  Worthy  Master  and  Lecturer. 

The  remainder  of  the  Lecturer's 
liour  was  taken  up  by  an  intelligence 
test  consisting  of  various  questions 
of  which  the  Brothers  were  the  win- 
ners. 

We  had  present  with  us  at  this 
meeting  the  Worthy  Lecturer  Brother 
James  Taylor,  who  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  Grange  work,  and 
Brother  J.  E.  Green,  Worthy  Past 
Master,  who  gave  us  an  interesting 
talk  on  the  different  methods  and 
modes  of  farming.  Brother  Rev.  Gib- 
son acted  as  Chaplain  in  the  absence 
of  our  regular  chaplain  and  he  also 
irave  a  very  instructive  address  along 
various  Grange  activities.  These 
three  brothers  were  visiting  members 
from  our  Sister  Grange,  Glen  Hope. 

Jordan  Grange  ranks  fifth  in  num- 
ber of  members  in  good  standing  in 
Clearfield  County,  which  consists  of 
twenty-nine  Granges. 

Our  Grange  Home  is  located  in  the 
rural  district  and  our  average  at- 
tendance has  been  excellent  during 
the  winter  months.  We  meet  semi- 
monthly on  the  second  and  fourth 
Fridays. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY 
POMONA  GRANGE  MEETING 

WELL  ATTENDED 

Members  of  Lycoming  County  Po- 
mona Grange,  No.  28,  compo-^^ed  of 
members  of  nineteen  Granges  in  the 
county,  held  its  quarterly  meeting 
Marcii  7th  at  the  Bottle  Run  Grange 
Hall,  Old  Lycoming  Township.  Bot- 
tle Run  Grange,  Xo.  1301,  acted  as 
li«>.<t  with  Elmer  J.  Waltz,  Montours- 
yiile,  1{.  D.  2,  Worthy  Master,  presid- 
ing. 

C.  Bowman  Waltz,  Anthony  Town- 
ship, was  ap[K)inted  State  Deputy  of 
the  Grange  in  Lycoming  County,  suc- 
ceeding C.  A.  Stahlman,  Williams- 
port,  who  held  the  position  for  sev- 
•(^ral  years. 

Plans  were  made  to  cooperate  with 
the  Rev.  Ralj.li  H.  Casncr,  Mont- 
gomery, R.  D.,  in  the  Rural  Life  Sun- 
day Service  to  be  conducted  April  28 
iit  Stone  Church  near  ^Montgomery. 
A  committee  composed  of  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Adam  P.  Bingaman,  Mrs. 
Peter  Bush,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Dangle  was  named  to  assist  with 
the  services. 

George  W.  Waltz,  Pine  Run 
'Grange,  was  installed  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  bv  Past  Po- 
mona Master,  Russel  E.  Poust. 

George  W.  Schuler,  Past  Overseer 
[>t  State  Grange,  Berks  County, 
hrought  fraternal  greetings. 
•  ?^P'  ■^®^^*'  Bush,  Jr.,  Lecturer,  pre- 
■^ided  at  the  following  literary  pro- 
js'ram.  Song,  by  the  assembly;  Pla.v- 
l*'t.,  "Irish  and  Idiotic,"  by  members 


of  Eagle  Grange;  Flower  Seed  Con- 
test for  the  Women;  Skit,  "Old  Man 
Pinchpenny" ;  Book  Review,  the  Rev. 
Albert  F.  Klepfur,  Montgomery,  and 
a  song  by  the  assembly. 

The  attendance  banner  was  awarded 
to  Lycova  Grange,  No.  2006,  with  17 
members  present,  and  Eagle  Grange, 
No.  1,  was  second  with  16  members 
in  attendance.  Approximately  150  at- 
tended the  afternoon  meeting  which 
convened  in  open  session. 


HOLLIDAY  PRICE 

SUCCUMBS  AT  THE  AGE 

OF  NINETY-SEVEN 

Holliday  Price,  father  of  the  State 
Grange  Treasurer,  Philip  H.  Price, 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Chester  on 
February  7th.    Mr,  Price  was  ninety- 


seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  during  his  active  life  was 
an  ardent  worker  in  his  local  and 
Pomona  Grange. 


MRS.  HARRY  H.  PRATT 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Pratt  died  at  the 
Marshall  Square  Sanitarium  in  West 
Chester  on  the  morning  of  February 
29th.  She  was  6Q  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  death  and  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  months.  She 
was  a  frequent  attendant  at  State 
Grange  meetings  with  her  husband 
who  served  on  the  State  Executive 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  in  the 
Class  of  1894.  She  was  a  member  of 
Goshen  Grange  No.  121,  and  served 
as  Secretary  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties  Pomona  Grange  No.  3  for 
many  years. 


LOWER  BUCKS  AND  PHILADEL- 
PHIA COUNTY  POMONA  MAKES 
A  STUDY  OF  COLD  STORAGE 
LOCKER  METHODS 

At  the  meeting  of  Lower  Bucks 
and  Philadelphia  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  22,  held  in  Tyro  Grange 
Hall,  Buckingham,  on  March  6,  1940, 
the  officers  were  installed  in  an  able 
manner  by  Worthy  State  Overseer, 
Isaac  S.  Gross,  assisted  by  Patrons 
from  Tyro  Hall  Grange.  Following 
this,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tion from  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Dr.  Allen  II.  Moore, 
of  Doylestown,  talked  on  "The  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment  of  Pneumonia 
for  the  lay  person." 

The  Agriculture  Committee  had 
made  a  study  of  the  cold  storage 
locker  methods  of  preserving  meats, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  They  gave  the 
comparison  of  cost  with  meats  bought 
over  the  counter.  They  felt  that  the 
individual     would     have     to     decide 


whether  it  would  be  practical  for  their 
particular  need. 

Pomona  Master  Frank  L.  Magill 
appointed  a  new  committee  for  the 
Pomona,  to  be  known  as  the  Publicity 
Committee,  said  committee  to  assem- 
ble and  forward  to  the  Grange  News 
anything  of  interest  or  held  that  may 
occur  within  the  Pomona. 

March  12th,  Edgewood  Grange,  No. 
688,  and  Middletown,  No.  684,  held  a 
special  meeting  at  Edgewood  for  ex- 


emplifying the  Third  and  Fourth 
Degrees  by  a  team  from  Edgewood. 
There  were  sixteen  candidates,  seven 
of  whom  came  from  Middletown 
Grange.  Seventy-five  Patrons  at- 
tended the  meeting  which  was  of  in- 
terest to  all  Patrons  in  the  Pomona. 


It  is  a  wise  wife  who  can  egg  her 
husband  along  to  bring  home  the 
bacon. 


£u^ 


SeU 


AND 
DEPARTMENT 


Your  message  here  vrill  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  5  cents  per  ^vord.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  order.       ::       ::       :: 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa 


FOR  QAI  P-Westmoreland  County, 
I  V/l\  O/lLiLl  pa^  Dairy  Farm  for  sale. 
2IO  acres,  large  barn,  fine  frame  dwelling,  brick  milk 
house  with  troughs  and  spring  water.  Gas  lease  pays 
$200.00  yearly.  To  settle  estate  wi  1 1  sel  I  for  $5,000.00. 
Buildings  alone  worth  more  than  this  amount.  Write 
A.M.JOHNSTON,  Executor,  Estate  of  Wm.  A.  Hawk, 
Freeport,  Pa. 


■p  (^  "P  Five  English  Setter  Pups,  five 
*■  ^<J  *^  months  old — registered.  Three 
Q  AT  "C*  trained  Beagles.  Golden  Sebright 
^^*-*^*-^  Bantams  —  beauties.  Cockerels 
tor  sale.  Standard  White  Wyandottes — 
Spreckled  Sussex — all  show  winners.  Good 
layers.  All  three  breeds,  15  eggs  $1.75,  post- 
paid.    Vern  Caldwell,  Clearfiold,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Leghorns,  Hampshires,  Anconas 
Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


QUAUTY  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Large  Type  W.  Leg.  Pullets $12.50 — 100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  ....  6.50 — 100 

White  Leghorn   Cockerels   1 .  50 — 100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks    7.00 — 100 

R.   I.  and  N.   H.   Reds    7 .  00 — 100 

Heavy  Broiler  Chicks    6.00 — 100 

Light  Assorted  Chicks   5 .  00 — 100 

Sexing  guar.  95%  accurate.  All  Breeders 
blood-tested.  We  pay  the  postage,  100%  live 
delivery  guar.  Order  direct  from  this  Ad.  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 

National  Chick  Farm,  Box  G,  Mifflintown,  Fa. 

A  FREE  COFFffi  URN  SlnJXof'iVfi 

mous  West  Bend  (electric  or  sas)  coffee 
urns,  made  especially  for  granges,  churches 
and  lodges  have  been  delivered  by  our  prop- 
osition. Have  you  received  yours?  They 
cost  you  no  money.  Always  serve  good  cof- 
fee. Write  today  for  our  proposition.  Thi 
Bedford  Company.  Dept.  A.  New  London. 
Ohio. 

QUALITY  ^, ,  ,    ,  ~^ 

"^_-.__         White  Leghorns  -         .         $  6.50 

ScXcD       AA  Grade  Leghorns  -         -  7.75 

r»|j|/-»|/c    N.  Hamp.  6- R.  I.  Red         -  7.23 

UniUISd   Bar.  6.  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyn.  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  ...  6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  95%  accuracy  $12. OO  &■  $13. OO 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ....         2.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breeds  Sexed. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Sunbury.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    $5 .  00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4 .  00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3 .25 

Constitution  and   By-Laws    .10 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin    .50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin    50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    •    .15 

Song  Books,  *'The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half   dozen    .60 

per   dozen    6 .  00 

per   half   dozen    3 .  00 

Dues  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's   Record   Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred  .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   .70 

Tlie  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2 .  75 

Roll  Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty  .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred   .50 

Domit   Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   ,50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Miles  Hor8T,  Secretary. 


f 
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ACCOUNT  OF  JANUARY  MEET- 
INGS HELD  BY  SOUTH  BUF- 
FALO GBANGE— ARMSTRONG 
COUNTY 

Mr.  Clinton  Stitt,  Armstrong  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Master  and  Mrs.  Stitt  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Steele  of  West 
Franklin  Grange  installed  the  officers 
of  South  Buffalo  Grange,  No.  1908,  at 
their  regular  meeting  on  January  5th. 
The  officers  were  installed  as  fol- 
lows: Master,  Paul  Keener;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Adelaide  Hill;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Keener;  Overseer,  Da- 
vid Russell;  Steward,  Warren  Hill; 
Assistant  Steward,  Raymond  Sween- 
ey; Chaplain,  Melvin  Blackburn; 
Treasurer,  Ralph  Bealer;  Gatekeeper, 
Homer  Atterman;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Ida 
Atterman;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Grace  An- 
derson; Flora,  Mrs.  Grace  Hill;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Jean  Shaffer; 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Glenn  Hill;  Member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Harry  George;  Pianist, 
Louise  Shaffer.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  lunch  was  served  by  the 
committee  in  charge. 

Juveniles  were  installed  by  Past 
Matron  Nellie  Shaffer,  as  follows: 
Master,  Bobby  Beale;  Overseer,  Glen 
Anderson;  Lecturer,  Mary  Lou 
Sweeney;  Secretary,  Phyllis  Mcln- 
ture ;  Treasurer,  Martha  Jane  Framp- 
ton ;  Chaplain,  Robert  Keener ;  Stew- 
ard, Gene  Keener;  Assistant  Stew- 
ard, Delbert  Sweeney ;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Patty  Jo  Hill;  Gatekeeper, 
Robert  Van  Dyke;  Ceres,  Mary  Etta 
Frampton;  Pomona,  Lucille  Beale; 
Flora,  Betty  Ann  Sweeney;  Matron, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Russell;  Assistant  Ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Blanche  Hill. 

On  January  19th  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  South  Buffalo  Grange  was  held 
with  Master  Paul  Keener  in  the  chair. 
Due  to  the  zero  weather,  the  attend- 
ance was  not  so  large  but  a  good  time 
was  had  by  all  who  attended. 

The  Juveniles  were  invited  ui>stairs 
for  the  Lecturer's  Hour  which  was 
opened  by  a  selection  from  the  Patron, 
which  was  followed  by  a  poem  by  the 
Lecturer,  "Inspected  So,"  a  story  by 
Robert  Collins,  remarks  by  Ralph 
Beale,  Adelaide  Hill  and  R.  K.  Atter- 
man. The  milk  question  was  dis- 
cussed, pro  and  con  by  interested 
members. 

The  Matron  cut  a  birthday  cake  in 
honor  of  the  Juveniles  who  celebrated 
birthdays  in  January.  Those  present 
with  birthdays  in  January  were  Nan- 
cy Gregory,  Betty  Ann  and  Delbert 
Sweeney. 

A  library  has  been  installed  for  the 
use  of  all  members  who  like  to  read, 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Louise 
Shaffer  and  Mrs.  Ida  Atterman. 

A  mixed  chorus  has  been  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Keener 
and  they  will  compete  in  the  Dramatic 
contest  to  be  held  at  Elderton  on  Feb- 
ruary 21st  and  22nd.  Those  in  the 
chorus  are  Misses  Louise,  Betty  and 
Jean  Shaffer  and  Lucille  Beale,  also 
Robert  Collins,  Homer  Atterman, 
Raymond  Sweeney  and  R.  K.  Atter- 
man, Pianist,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Keener. 

The  committee  consisting  of  Alma 
Buchner,  John  Mclntyre  and  Homer 
Atterman  have  chosen  —  "Forever 
Credulous"  as  their  play  for  the  Dra- 
matic Contest  which  will  be  given  at 
Elderton  on  the  evening  of  February 

2l8t. 

The  members  of  the  cast  are  Mar- 
garet Irwin  Hill,  Dick  Craig,  Roy 
Van  Dyke,  Al  Mainhart,  Jr.,  and  their 
coach  is  Earl  Hill. 

A  committee  of  three  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  oyster  supper  to  be 
held  in  the  Grange  Hall  for  all  mem- 
bers and  their  families  and  friends, 
the  date  to  be  set  by  the  committee. 
The  committee  consists  of  Dick  Greg- 
ory, Earl  Hill  and  Mrs.  Grace  Hill. 


Peaoeol  Mmd^o^A 
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U  S  DEPr  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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perhaps  this  is  just  th«  plan  for 
you.  This  WhoU  LiU  Multiplo  Pro- 
Uction  Plan,  popularly  calUd  "2 
for  I,"  offors  you  tho  maKimum  pro- 
loction  at  tko  minimum  cost.  Wo 
will  gladly  toll  you  about  it  and 
holp  you  docido. 

Writ*  for  information 


JliLeiUne^ 


To  every  family  head  there  comes  those  minutes  and  hours  of 
wonderins  and  worryins  about  the  care  of  Kis  family  in  the  future 
--the  education  of  the  children,  the  assurance  of  financial  help 
and  dependable  protection  against  want. 

Hours  and  hours-^yes,  days  and  days--are  spent  in  wondering. 
But,  do  you  realize  that  in  a  very  few  moments  you  can  arrange 
with  your  own  Grange  company-^the  FARMERS  and  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Syracuse  to  assume  this 
responsibility  and  take  care  of  your  family  in  case  of  necessity. 

There  are  so  many  plans  under  which  your  family  can  be  cared 
for  that  you  must  consider  them  and  select  the  one  you  prefer-' 
then  you  can  have  peace  of  mind  for  the  rest  of  your  lifetime. 

The  FARMERS  and  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY  is  your  company.  It  was  founded  by  Grangers  for 
Grangers  and  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States.  Already  it  has  paid  more 
than  $5,000,000.00  to  its  policyholders.  Why  not  place  your 
responsibilities  in  the  care  of  this  great  company  and  enjoy 
peace  of  mind  for  thejest  of  your  life  ? 

Write  us  today  for  a  booklet  describing  the  many  protection 
plans  we  offer.  One  of  the  plans  will  surely  meet  your  needs. 
Without  obligation  to  you,  our  representative  will  gladly  help 
you  to  select  the  one  you  should  have. 


.^SURANcr 


•ept.  P-' 


State  Tower  Bldg. 


Syracuse   N   Y 
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THE  last  two  centuries  have  been 
unique  in  human  history.  The 
population  of  the  world  has  in- 
creased about  twice  as  much  as  in  all 
the  centuries  preceding.  In  Europe, 
the  increase  has  been  from  about 
135,000,000  in  1740  and  250,000,000  in 
1840  to  500,000,000  today.  In  Asia, 
the  increase  has  been  from  about 
400,000,000  in  1740  and  700,000,000  in 
1840  to  about  1,000,000,000  today.  In 
North  America,  the  increase  has  been 
from  about  7,000,000  in  1740  (mostly 
in  Mexico)  and  about  30,000,000  in 
1840  to  175,000,000,000  today.  Most 
of  this  increase  in  North  America 
took  place  in  the  United  States — from 
about  1,000,000  in  1740  and  17,000,000 
in  1840  to  about  130,000,000  today. 

Increase  of  Population  and 
Migration 

The  two  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  American  Nation  during  the 
past  century  have  been  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  migration  of 
the  people.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War 
population  doubled  every  quarter  cen- 
tury and  the  major  feature  in  the  Na- 
tion's history  was  the  migration  to  the 
West.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  con- 
quest of  the  continent  continued,  but 
migration  turned  more  and  more  to- 
ward the  cities,  until  by  the  close  of 
the  World  War  migration  to  the  West, 
except  to  Pacific  Coast  cities,  had 
practically  ceased.  The  increase  of 
population  shifted  meanwhile  from  a 
geometric  rate  to  an  arithmetic  rate 
of  roughly  15,000,000  each  decade. 

During  the  World  War  and  for  a 
decade  afterward  migration  to  the 
cities  was  greater  than  ever  before, 
amounting  to  about  6,300,000  net  dur- 
ing the  decade  1920-1930.  About 
5,000,000  of  these  migrants  came  from 
the  farms  and  about  1,300,000  more 
moved  from  farms  to  rural  nonfarm 
territory  (villages  mostly).  This  mi- 
gration from  farms  was  greater  than 
the  natural  increase  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation, and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
number  of  people  on  farms  declined 
more  than  a  million.  Eighty-six  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  increase  of  pop- 
ulation between  1920  and  1930  was 
urban. 

The  Decline  in  Births  and  Foreign 
Immigrants 

A  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of 
births  set  in  after  1921 ;  while  owing 
to  legislative  acts  and  executive  or- 
ders, immigration  likewise  declined 
after  1923.  The  number  of  births  de- 
creased from  about  2,950,000  in  1921 
(the  peak  year)  to  about  2,300,000  in 
1933,  with  a  horizontal  trend  since 
(partly  because  of  consummation   of 

*  Abstract  of  talk  given  at  Lecturers  Con- 
'erence,  State  College,  Pa.,  March  22,  1940. 
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marriages  postponed  during  the  de- 
pression) ;  while  the  net  inflow  of  im- 
migrants, which  averaged  several 
hundred  thousand  a  year  both  before 
and  after  the  World  War  (reaching 
as  high  as  739,000  during  1923),  has 
practically  ceased.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  Nation  has  increased 
slightly  during  the  decade,  not  be- 
cause of  a  higher  death  rate  but  be- 
cause there  are  more  old  people  to  die 
— 34  per  cent  more  over  65  years  of 
age  in  1930  than  in  1920. 

As  a  result  of  fewer  births,  the  ces- 
sation of  immigration,  and  more 
deaths,  the  annual  increase  of  the 
Nation's  population  has  declined  from 
an  average  of  about  1,600,000  a  year 


during  the  decade  1920-29  to  about 
800,000  a  year  since  1923.  Births 
seem  likely  to  balance  deaths  one  to 
three  decades  hence,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation  may  be  10  to  15 
million  larger  than  at  present.  Then 
a  decline  probably  will  set  in,  gentle 
at  first,  but  accelerating  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  For  not  enough  chil- 
dren are  being  born  in  the  Nation  to 
maintain  its  population  permanently 
stationary. 

Reduced  Migration  from  Farms 

A  new  factor,  which,  if  it  persists, 
will  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the 
future  of  the  Nation,  has  now  been 
added  to  the  factors  of  declining 
number  of  births  and  cessation  of  im- 
migration  from   foreign   lands.     The 


economic  depression,  with  extensive 
unemployment,  has  greatly  retarded 
the  migration  from  farms.  As  com- 
pared with  a  migration  from  farms, 
exceeding  2,000,000  each  year  from 
1922  to  1929,  inclusive,  with  a  return 
movement  to  farms  averaging  about 
1,300,000  a  year,  it  appears  that  in 
1931  the  movement  from  and  to  farms 
almost  balanced,  and  that  in  1932 
there  was  a  net  migration  to  farms  of 
260,000.  Since  1932,  the  yearly  net 
migration  from  farms  has  been  about 
half  that  in  the  predepression  decade; 
and  youth,  both  boys  and  girls,  unable 
to  obtain  employment  in  the  cities, 
have  been  backing  up  on  farms  at  a 
rate  of  about  400,000  a  year.  The 
census  of  1935  reported  more  than 
4,000,000  unpaid  family  workers  on 
farms  as  compared  with  1,660,000  in 
1930. 

The  number  of  farms  increased 
about  500,000  between  1930  and  1935, 
but  the  number  of  people  living  on 
farms  in  1935  who  had  not  been  living 
on  farms  in  1930  was  about  2,000,000. 
Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  new 
farms  were  established  by  these  "back- 
to-the-landers,"  and  were  the  result, 
in  large  part,  of  the  dividing  up  of 
farms  in  areas  where  the  farms  were 
already  very  small,  notably  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  region,  the 
Ozark-Ouchita  area,  southern  New 
England,  and  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
cut-over  lands.  The  increase  was 
slight  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Great 
Plains  where  the  farms  are  much 
larger,  mechanized,  commercial,  more 
costly,  and  in  general,  more  produc- 
tive. It  appears  wholly  possible,  if  not 
probable,  that  a  declining  national 
Ix)pulation  may  be  associated  with 
heavy  population  pressure  on  the  land 
in  regions  of  high  birth  rates,  which 
are  often  regions  of  poor  soils. 

The  number  of  farm  youth  who  are 
now  obtaining  farms  probably  varies 
in  different  states  from  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  of  all  farm  youth,  the 
smaller  percentage  being  in  parts  of 
the  South.  The  other  farm  youth  are 
facing  the  alternatives  of  becoming 
farm  laborers,  often  on  the  home  farm 
without  cash  payments,  and  occasion- 
ally, tenants,  or  of  seeking  a  more  or 
less  precarious  livelihood  in  the  cities. 

Decune  in  Demand  for  Unskilled 
Labor 

Frequent  periods  of  unemployment 
in  the  cities  may  be  the  experience 


of  those  youth  particularly  who  have 
had  no  vocational  or  professional  edu- 
cation. The  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  has  diminished,  not  only  because 
of  progress  in  technique  and  substi- 
tution of  mechanical  power  for  hu- 
man muscle,  but  also  because  of  the 
declining  rate  of  urban  population 
growth.  As  compared  with  an  in- 
crease in  population  between  1920  and 
1930  of  32  per  cent  in  cities  of  100,000 
people  and  over,  the  increase  between 
1930  and  1940  probably  will  not  ex- 
ceed 9  per  cent,  and  many  of  the  cities 
will  register  a  decline.  In  several 
large  cities,  deaths  now  exceed  births. 
Such  cities  are  dependent  upon  mi- 
grants from  outside  to  maintain  their 
population,  and  jobs  for  such  migrants 
have  declined  greatly  in  number. 

The  street  railroads  have  been  built, 
the  telephone  systems  and  other  pub- 
lic services  installed,  while  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  has  increased 
very  little  for  a  decade  and  is  un- 
likely to  increase  greatly  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  seems  likely  that  in  most 
cities  the  number  of  new  skyscrapers 
and  factories  to  be  erected  will  be 
fewer  after  the  war  demand  ceases. 
In  the  cities  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion, 10  adults  are  raising  only  7  chil- 
dren, in  the  smaller  cities  8  or  9  chil- 
dren ;  and  despite  the  fact  that  among 
the  farming  x)eople,  10  adults  are 
raising  14  children,  the  population  of 
most  cities  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease for  more  than  a  few  decades, 
unless  births  increase  or  restrictions 
on  imigrants  from  abroad  are  relaxed. 
Both  seem  unlikely  to  occur.  The 
principal  urban  occupational  increases 
in  the  future  probably  will  occur  in 
the  services — professional,  personal, 
clerical,  etc.,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  government. 

The  Great  Transition 

That  wonderful  era  of  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  of  the  flowering 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual initiative,  of  agricultural  ex- 
pansion, of  exploitation  of  the  virgin 
soils  and  rich  mineral  resources  of  a 
continent  (with  the  speculation  in- 
evitably associated  with  this  exploita- 
tion), of  unprecedented  industrial 
and  commercial  development,  of 
growth  of  cities,  concentration  of 
wealth,  and  rise  of  urban  culture,  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  new  era  we 
are  entering,  judging  from  present 
trends,  will  be  characterized  by  a 
search  for  economic  security  and  sta- 
bility and  by  a  drift  from  emphasis 
on  freedom  and  individual  initiative, 
associated  with  dependence  on  the 
family  and  occasionally  on  the  church 
or  lodge,  to  extensive  dependence  upon 
the  State. 

Birth  statistics  indicate  that  about 
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one-third  of  the  women  in  the  United 
States  now  of  child-bearing  age  are 
not  going  to  have  children.  These, 
aod  a  similar  proportion  of  men,  will 
have  no  children  to  aid  in  old  age 
:?iipport.  There  will  be  twice  as  many 
old  people  25  to  30  years  hence  as 
there  are  today,  and  nearly  three 
times  as  many  50  years  hence,  unless 
famine  or  pestilence  prevents.  These 
people  are  living  now  and  the  num- 
ber who  will  be  surviving  each  year 
in  the  future  can  be  estimated  within 
an  error  of  a  few  per  cent.  Practi- 
cally all  these  old  people  will  be 
voters.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  only  half  as  many  children  and 
youth  50  years  hence  as  there  are  to- 
day. In  England  and  Sweden,  where 
the  decline  in  births  started  about  16 
years  earlier  than  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  only  about  two- 
thirds  as  many  children  born  annually 
as  there  were  30  years  ago. 

The  1^0  Census  will  reveal  a  de- 
cline since  1930  of  about  11  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the 
United  States  under  10  years  of  age. 
The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  aging  rapidly.  This  aging,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  associated  with  a 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  people. 

Some  Agricultural  Impucations 

These  changes  in  number,  occupa- 
tion, and  age  of  the  people  will  grad- 
ually affect  agriculture  profoundly. 
Already  the  decline  in  number  of  chil- 
dren is  doubtless  affecting  the  demand 
for  milk.  If  it  be  true,  as  several 
urban  studies  indicate,  that  children 
consume  50  to  100  per  cent  more  milk 
per  capita  than  adults,  this  decline  in 
children  during  the  past  decade  has 
reduced  the  consumption  of  milk  ap- 
preciably below  what  it  would  have 
been  had  former  trends  persisted. 

The  dairy  industry  and  the  elemen- 
tary schools  have  been  the  first  to  feel 
this  impact  of  a  decline  in  births. 
But  many  other  industries  will  feel  it 
later,  indeed  are  probably  feeling  it 
now.  Professor  Hansen,  of  Harvard 
University,  in  his  presidential  address 
before  ihe  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation a  year  ago,  iwinted  out  some 
of  the  relations  of  these  population 
changes  to  the  depressed  economic 
conditions  of  the  last  decade  and  the 
difficulties  of  providing  employment. 
Slowly  other  economists  will  begin  to 
sense  the  significance  of  these  changes, 
and,  let  us  hope,  as  a  result  there  will 
be  efforts  to  avoid  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  present  drift. 

In  particular,  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected, I  believe,  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  village  and  even  of  home  in- 
dustries, based  in  many  cases  on  elec- 
tric power.  This  development,  ap- 
parently, depends  primarily  on  a  suc- 
cessful system  of  distribution  of  such 
industrial  products. 

If  population  could  be  held  station- 
ary, scientific  progress  and  material 
prosperity  could  be  maintained,  it 
would  seem,  in  so  far  as  population  in- 
fluences are  involved;  because  in  a 
stationary  population  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people  are  of  productive 
ages  (15  to  65  or  20  to  60)  than  in  a 
persistently  increasing  or  decreasing 
population.  One  more  child  per  fam- 
ily in  the  urban  population  and  one 
less  in  the  farm  iwpulation  would 
maintain  a  stationary  population,  and 
avoid  the  drift  of  wealth  from  the 
farms  arising  from  migration  of  youth 
and  settlement  of  estates.  But  such 
a  development  appears  practically  im- 
possible, for  it  would  require  not  only 
ft  profound  change  in  the  ideals  of  the 
people,  but  also,  probably,  in  the  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  face  the 
prospect  of  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  stationary  and  later  probably  de- 
clining market  for  farm  products. 
Per  capita  consumption  has  been  sta- 


tionary, if  not  downward,  for  a  third 
of  a  century  at  leasts  with  few  factors 
in  the  situation  that  suggest  a  rising 
trend;  and  the  prospect  for  any  great 
increase  in  exports  abroad  is  not 
bright. 

Security  on  the  Farm 

Nevertheless,  I  want  my  son  to  be  a 
farme,r  so  there  may  be  a  haven  for 
my  three  daughters  to  find  safety  and 
sustenance,  if  needed,  should  they 
marry  city  men.  If  the  farm  can  be 
kept  free  of  debt,  I  see  no  place  so 
likely  to  afford  shelter  from  the  eco- 
nomic storms  that  may  sweep  over  the 
world  during  the  next  century. 

And  I  see  no  State  where  invest- 
ment in  land,  if  it  is  productive,  is 
likely  to  be  safer  than  in  Virginia, 
despite  the  increasing  burden  of  pov- 
erty. For  several  week-ends,  I  have 
been  looking  at  farms  for  sale  in 
northwestern  Virginia,  particularly  in 
communities  where  religion  provides 
a  strong  social  cement.  Taxes  are 
low  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  com- 
pared with  most  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  relatively  high  birth  rate  in 
the  mountains  near  by  seems  likely  to 
keep  the  proportion  of  old  people  lower 
than  in  states  to  the  north  for  many 
decades  to  come.  There  are  also,  in 
Virginia,  no  very  large  cities,  where 
depressions  suddenly  deprive  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  of  their  income.  More  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  there  is  the  tradition 
of  dependence  on  the  family  or  friends 
or  church  for  aid  in  time  of  need, 
rather  than  on  the  government. 

Taxes  this  year  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, are  over  4  per  cent  on  an 
assessed  valuation  fully  equal  to  the 
sales  value,  and  they  would  probably 
be  much  higher  without  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  to  the 
various  forms  of  relief.  In  many 
other  cities,  taxes  are  almost  as  high. 
The  cities  are  bearing  a  heavy  burden 
and  it  may  become  still  heavier  in  the 
future. 

I  want  my  children  to  live  in  a  state 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
are  close  to  the  land,  know  that  wealth 
is  the  result  of  work,  and  that  for  a 
people,  as  for  an  individual,  it  is  easy 
to  dissipate  great  wealth. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIBLD,  Monongahela,  Pa. 


Your  Health  and  Mine' 


CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 

BANG'S  DISEASE  ADVANCES 

The  eradication  and  control  of 
Bang's  disease  is  moving  forward 
rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.  By  April 
1st,  all  the  cattle  in  seventeen  counties 
in  the  state  have  been  tested  for 
Bang^s  disease  under  either  the  In- 
dividual or  Area  Plan.  These  coun- 
ties include  Butler,  Cameron,  Clarion, 
Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Forest,  Ju- 
niata, Armstrong,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 
Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Venango,  Wy- 
oming, Clinton  and  Clearfield.  Of 
these  seventeen  counties  tested  four- 
teen have  qualifit'd  as  modified  ac- 
credited Bang's  disease  free  areas  by 
reason  of  the  infection  having  been 
reduced  to  1%  or  less  of  the  cattle 
tested  and  5%  or  less  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  herds  tested. 

The  response  to  the  Bang's  disease 
eradication  program  has  been  so 
strong  that  there  is  continually  a  long 
list  of  herds  awaiting  the  test.  This 
list  on  April  1,  1940,  included  572 
herds  comprising  10,665  cattle  under 
the  Individual  Plan  and  approximate- 
ly 246,000  cattle  in  237  townships  in 
34  counties  under  the  Area  Plan. 

From  June  1,  1937,  to  April  1, 
1940,  the  state  paid  $1,224,460.98  for 
indemnity  for  38,713  cattle  slaught- 
ered under  state  supervision.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  spent  by  the 
state  for  this  purpose  the  Federal 
government  spent  since  August  1, 
1934,  $1,969,862.50  as  indemnity  for 
67,282  cattle. 


THE  "GO-TO-CHURCH"  HABIT 

One  of  the  things  that  your  Chap- 
lain can  look  back  upon  with  great 
satisfaction  in  the  years  to  come,  is 
the  marked  increase  that  he  has  noted 
in  the  attendance  and  interest  taken 
in  our  "Go-to-Church"  services  spon- 
sored by  the  Grange.  We  believe  this 
is  a  good  practice  and  every  Grange 
is  encouraged  to  sponsor  such  a  reli- 
gious service  each  year. 

But  church-going  is  more  than 
merely  the  attendance  of  a  special 
service,  or  the  practice  of  some  to 
attend  on  Easter,  and  Children's  Day, 
and  Christmas.  Church-going,  if 
effective  and  meaningful,  is  a  per- 
sonal habit,  acquired  through  the 
years  and  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
modern  tendencies  to  desecrate  the 
Lord's  Day  and  to  forsake  the  house 
of  God  and  the  place  of  prayer.  Every 
Patron  of  Husbandry  is  a  believer  in 
God,  and  has  subscribed  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  set  forth  in  the 
Bible.  Therefore,  every  patron  of 
husbandry  ought  to  demonstrate  this 
"faith"  by  his  "works,"  and  be  faith- 
ful in  the  support  of  his  church  and 
in  the  worship  of  his  God. 

Every  minister  knows  that  there 
are  too  many  who  "with  one  accord 
begin  to  make  excuses."  (Note — "to 
make  excuses.")  But  there  are  also 
some  definite  and  eternal  reasons  why 
each  of  us  should  attend  regularly 
with  our  families,  and  perhaps  a  sum- 
mary of  these  reasons  might  be  help- 
ful: 

Seven    Reasons    Why    We    Should 
Attend  and  Support  the  Church 


The  church  provides  the  place,  lead- 
ership and  fellowship  for  worship  of 

II 

The  church  is  the  protector  of  our 
communities,  property  being  more 
valuable,  human  life  safer  and  virtue 
less  in  danger  where  Christian  insti- 
tutions exist.  Her  house  of  worship 
and  work  is  a  witness  to  God  every 
day  in  the  year,  a  symbol  of  all  that 
is  good,  a  call  to  all  that  is  holy. 


ideals  in  the  present,  and  the  torch- 
bearer  of  tomorrow's  progress. 

IV 

The  church  is  the  great  mother  of 
children,  consecrating  them  by  Bap- 
tism, educating  them  in  her  homes 
and  schools,  training  them  for  serv- 
ice, preparing  them  to  meet  tempta- 
tion ;  and,  should  they  wander  or  fall 
by  the  way,  the  church  is  ever  receiv- 
ing them  in  forgiving  and  restoring 
grace. 

V 

1'he  church  sends  a  steady  stream 
of  consecrated  men  and  women  into 
every  avenue  of  life,  making  our 
schools  religious,  promoting  civic  re- 
forms, carrying  Christian  ethics  into 
economics,  thus  helping  on  the  an- 
swer to  her  prayer,  "Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven, 
so  on  earth." 

VI 

The  church,  through  its  ministers 
and  members,  is  continually  carrying 
on  a  ministry  of  consolation  to  the 
aged,  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  the 
tempted,  the  lonely,  and  the  troubled 
— a  service  that  never  can  be  tabulated 
in  reports  nor  paid  for  in  gold — with- 
out which  life  for  multitudes  would 
be  empty  of  meaning  and  hopelessly 
forlorn. 

VII 

'J' he  church  proclaims  the  everlast- 
ing gospel  of  Christ's  redeeming  love 
and  ever  seeks  to  evangelize  the 
neighborhood  and  the  world. 


Ill 

The  church  is  the  conserver  of  the 
values    of    the    past,    the    creator    of 


THE  GREATEST  PATH 

The  greatest  path  in  the  world  is 
the  patli  from  your  door  to  the  door 
of  your  church. 

If  all  of  us  faithfully  used  this 
path  and  were  guided  by  its  radiant 
influence,  the  nation  would  be  safe, 
crime  subside,  business  prosper,  and 
all  hearts  have  peace. 

For  this  path  was  made  by  the  Son 
of  Man  for  the  sons  of  men,  that 
walking  humbly  into  His  Holy  Pres- 
ence in  the  church  they  might  after- 
wards wnlk  together  as  brethren  in 
the  world. 


HOW  TOMATOES  ARE  GROWN 

Records  on  the  production  prac- 
tices, labor  and  cash  requirements  in 
growing  tomatoes  were  obtained  on 
131  farms  last  year  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  The  survey  shows  among 
other  things,  that  Kutgers  is  the  most 
popular  variety  of  tomato  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  for  canning.  Pritchard 
matures  earlier  and  does  well  on  fer- 
tile soils.  Growers  in  the  cooler  areas 
of  the  state  prefer  early  Rutgers. 
Marglobe  surpasses  the  others  in 
solidity  but  it  sometimes  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  deep  red  color. 

Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  grow- 
ers using  locally-grown  plants  har- 
vested 10  or  more  tons  of  tomatoes 
per  acre,  while  48  per  cent  of  those 
using  southern-grown  plants  picked 
10  tons  or  more  per  acre.  The  more 
important  feature  in  connection  with 
plants  was  not  so  much  the  place 
where  they  were  grown  as  the  kind  of 
plants  used. 

Soil  well  supplied  with  organic  mat- 
ter from  clover  grass  sod,  manure  and 
winter  cover  crops  and  limed  suffi- 
ciently  to  grow  clover   was  used   by 


practically  all  growers  producing  10 
or  more  tons  per  acre.  The  average 
amount  of  fertilizer  applied  was  606 
pounds  ixiv  acre.  A  spacing  of  15  to 
18  square  feet  i)er  plant  was  allowed 
by  49%  of  the  growers. 

THE  CORN  BORER 

Since  the  finding  of  the  European 
Corn  Borer  in  1920  in  Erie  County 
the  insect  has  practically  spread  to 
most  parts  of  the  state.  It  was  found 
in  1939  in  a  number  of  southeastern 
counties. 

In  the  northern  and  central  coun- 
ties where  the  farmers  have  had  the 
borer  several  years  they  have  learned 
to  live  with  it.  Their  method  of  com- 
bating it  has  been  to  plow  down  all 
corn  stalks  and  stubble  before  May 
15th.  This  covering  of  infected  stalks 
with  earth  seems  to  destroy  the  borer. 

The  i)est  appears  more  serious  in 
our  southeastern  counties  where  it  is 
found  in  a  two  brood  per  season 
strain.  While  there  are  but  few  borers 
in  these  heavy  corn  growing  counties, 
the  fact  that  they  would  multiply  fast 
during  the  season  when  going  through 
1  two  broods  makes  it  more  important. 


By  Dr.  F.  F.  Borzell 


THE  health  of  the  Nation  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  function  of  the 
doctor  is  to  apply  his  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  indi- 
vidual suifering  from  disease.  The 
health  of  the  Nation  reflects  the  effi- 
ciency and  availability  of  this  indi- 
vidualized service,  rendered  by  physi- 
cian to  patient. 

American  statistics  show  a  progres- 
sive improvement  in  health  over  the 
last  50  years  in  all  classes  of  society, 
greater  among  the  lower  income 
brackets  than  the  higher. 

America  is  presented  with  a  para- 
dox. We  are  asked  to  accept  European 
systems  of  collectivistic  medical  serv- 
ice in  the  face  of 

first,   a    record   of    scientific    ad- 
vancement   in    medicine 
at  home  as  against  a  re- 
gression   or    deceleration 
abroad,  and 
secondj  morbidity   and  mortality 
statistics    show   greater 
progress  here  than  abroad 
under  these  collectivistic 
systems. 
There    can    be    no    such    thing    as 
Health    Insurance.      Sickness    Taxa- 
tion, or  Insurance,  to  cover  costs  in- 
cidental   to    sickness,    caniiOt    insure 
health.      The   name   is   a   euphonious 
catch  phrase  devised  to  ensnare  the 
gullible  and  unwary.    It  makes  an  at- 
tractive political  slogan  and  it  has  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  cure-alls  waxing 
rich   on   the   gullibility   of   an   unin- 
formed public. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance  is 
Compulsory  Sickness  Taxation.  It  is 
highly  unsocial,  since  every  one  who 

♦Abstract  of  talk  given  at  Lecturers  Con- 
ference.  State  College,  Pa.,   March  21,   1940. 


pays  taxes,  whether  hidden  or  direct, 
pays  the  bill,  and  only  a  limited  seg- 
ment are  beneficiaries.  Even  the 
W.  P.  A.  worker  who  buys  a  pair  of 
shoes  under  such  a  system  adds  his 
bit  in  hidden  taxes  to  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying medical  care  to  his  more  fortu- 
nate brother  who  happens  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance  in- 
creases the  sum  total  of  costs  for  med- 
ical services  by  18  to  25%  for  bureau- 
cratic administration  without  increas- 
ing either  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
service.  Compulsory  Health  Insur- 
ance means  regimentation  of  the  doc- 
tor and  the  home.  Health  becomes  a 
political  fotball.  It  is  the  first  real 
step  toward  the  break-down  of  De- 
mocracy. 

Forward  progress  in  the  health 
needs  of  America  can  only  come  by 
way  of  health  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual, progressive  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  medical  service  avail- 
able, expansion  of  public  health  serv- 
ices looking  toward  prevention  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  correction  of 
economic  deficiencies  of  which  dis- 
ease is  often  a  result  rather  than  a 
cause. 

Public  health  service  should  not  at- 
tempt to  include  the  field  of  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  public  health  service  as 
contrasted  to  that  of  individual  medi- 
cal service  shows  public  health  service 
lagging  far  behind  in  the  degree  of 
progress  achieved. 

Control  and  administration  of  the 
private  practice  of  medicine,  whether 
to  the  millionaire  or  the  pauper,  is 
just  as  much  regimentation  under  the 
public  health  service  as  it  would  be 
under  general  governmental  agencies. 


Grange  Regional  Conferences 


THOSE  of  us  who  attended  the  sev- 
enteen Grange  Regional  Confer- 
ences held  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania during  March  and  April  were 
particularly  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lent attendance  at  these  conferences 
and  the  deep  interest  taken  in  Grange 
affairs  by  those  present. 

The  total  attendance  at  these  seven- 
teen conferences  was  approximately 
eleven  hundred.  This  attendance  was 
made  up  largely  of  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  Grange  officers  and  State 
Deputies. 

The  conferences  were  so  distributed 
over  the  state  that  no  one  had  to  trav- 
el a  particularly  long  distance  to  get 
there.  All  of  them  covered  a  forenoon 
and  afternoon  session  with  lunch 
usually  served  by  the  host  Grange  at 
the  place  where  the  conference  was 
held. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  State 
Master  and  the  State  Lecturer  have 
been  conducting  such  conferences 
each  spring,  extending  a  special  invi- 
tation to  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Masters  and  Lecturers  to  attend.  This 
.vear  the  State  Superintendent  of  Ju- 
veniles and  the  State  Secretary  were 
included  in  the  party  of  State  Officers 
in  charge  of  these  conferences.  Con- 
sequently the  secretaries  and  juvenile 
inatrons  of  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
wanges  were  also  invited  to  attend. 

Program  Followed 

In  all  cases  local  Grange  officers 
presided  over  the  conferences.  The 
program  for  the  day  consisted  of  the 
presiding  officer  outlining  the  purpose 
of  the  day's  session.  This  would  be 
loUowed  by  presentations  by  each  of 


the  four  State  Grange  Officers.  The 
morning  session  was  concluded  by 
comments  from  other  State  Officers, 
State  Deputies,  and  Pomona  Officers 
present. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  question  hour  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  State  Officers.  These  questions 
pertained  to  Grange  objectives. 
Grange  ritualism.  Grange  financing, 
membership,  Lecturers  programs, 
young  people's  activities,  particularly 
that  of  Juvenile  Granges,  and  many 
other  questions  of  common  interest 
to  Grangers.  The  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  was  given  over  to  group 
conferences.  Masters  meeting  with 
Brother  Bagshaw,  Lecturers,  with  Sis- 
ter Gross,  Juvenile  Matrons  with  Sis- 
ter Shumway  and  Secretaries  with  the 
State  Secretary.  It  was  out  of  these 
group  conferences  that  came  the  great- 
est mutual  help  to  all  who  attended. 

The  Conferences 

The  first  of  this  outstanding  series 
of  meetings  was  held  in  the  Shirleys- 
burg  Grange  Hall  in  Huntingdon 
County  on  March  7th.  The  presiding 
officer  at  this  conference  was  Pomona 
Master  John  Beaver.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  the  State  Juvenile  Super- 
intendent and  the  State  Secretary, 
who  were  attending  their  first  confer- 
ence, that  good  Grangers  face  to  face 
with  regular  Grange  activities  can  ask 
a  great  many  hard  questions. 

On  the  following  day  Grangers 
from  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Union  and  Snyder  Counties  gathered 
for  the  second  meeting  in  the  fine  new 
Grange  hall  erected  recently  at  Kratz- 
erville,  Snyder  County.  The  presiding 


officer  was  State  Deputy  Oscar  Drum 
who  took  the  conference  through  the 
regular  day's  program.  As  on  the  day 
before  there  was  frank  and  open  dis- 
cussions on  many  questions  such  as 
"Is  the  State  Grange  holding  its  own 
in  this  area?"  and  "What  must  be 
done  to  challenge  greater  attendance." 

The  Second  Week 

Starting  out  on  the  second  week  of 
conferences  the  State  Officers  con- 
verged on  Valley  Grange  hall  in  York 
County,  Monday  morning.  The  con- 
ference started  promptly  at  ten  a.  m. 
with  Pomona  Master,  Austin  N.  Row- 
an of  York  County,  presiding.  At  this 
meeting  were  Grangers  from  Cumber- 
land, York  and  Lancaster  Counties. 
The  percentage  of  young  i)eople  in 
this  meeting  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  previous  two.  These  young  peo- 
ple were  active  in  participating  in  the 
program,  too.  In  the  evening  three 
of  the  State  Officers  stayed  over  for 
a  well  attended  regular  meeting  of 
Valley  Grange. 

Gouglersville  Grange  hall  in  Berks 
County  was  the  place  where  the  sec- 
ond day's  conference  of  the  week  was 
held.  The  Grange  hall  here  is  a  fine 
two  story  building,  well  painted  and 
well  kept.  All  of  the  work  employed 
in  erecting  this  hall  was  supplied  by 
members  of  the  local  Grange.  The 
day's  session  was  presided  over  by 
Brother  Paul  Leed,  Pomona  Master. 
Here  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  section.  Ques- 
tions were  fired  in  both  English  and 
the  Dutch  dialect.  Fortunately  the 
State  Officer's  staff  was  well  equipped 
to  handle  questions  regardless  of  the 
way  they  came.  Interest  in  Grange 
work  is  good  in  these  parts.  Emphasis 
here  was  placed  upon  the  Grange  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  matters  of 
public  concern  to  agriculture. 

One  of  the  best  attended  conferences 
in  the  whole  series  was  that  conducted 
at  Keystone  Grange  hall  in  Montgom- 
ery County  on  March  13th.  Chester 
County  being  a  strong  Grange  county 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  was 
especially  well  represented.  Here  the 
tenor  of  the  discussions  early  in  the 
day  turned  toward  advocacy  of  peace 
and  the  consideration  of  the  elements 
to  maintain  peace.  It  was  natural 
that  such  should  happen  in  this  part 
of  the  state  inhabited  by  so  many  of 
the  Quaker  faith. 

Leaving  here  the  Grange  Officers, 
riding  in  the  State  Master's  car,  rolled 
northward  to  Luzerne  County.  They 
were  greeted  here  by  snow  and  ice 
and  sleet,  but  in  spite  of  the  weather 
a  goodly  number  of  enthusiastic 
Grangers  met  in  the  Muhlenberg 
Grange  hall  and  the  session  kept  right 
on  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
in  spite  of  a  driving  snow  outside. 

Another  big  hop  and  the  officers 
were  at  the  Lamar  Grange  hall  at 
Salona.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
about  five  inches  of  snow  during  the 
night.  The  roads  were  slippery  but 
there  in  that  Grange  hall  approximate- 
ly seventy  enthusiastic  Grange  people 
greeted  the  State  Officers.  The  meet- 
ing was  presided  over  by  Brother 
Charles  Heltman,  Pomona  Master. 
What  to  do  with  delinquent  members 
was  one  of  the  questions  raised.  Cen- 
tre County  told  of  its  Juvenile  Grange 
Activities  which  has  progressed  very 
satisfactorily.  Here  as  in  other  con- 
ferences many  questions  perplexing  to 
local  Grange  officers  were  raised  and 
answered  by  the  State  Officers. 

The  Grange  Lecturer's  Conference 
was  staged  at  State  College  for  the 
week  preceding  Easter  so  conferences 
were  not  held  this  week. 

The  Third  Week 

State  Grange  Officers  again  assem- 
bled.    This  time  at  Bedford  Grange 
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Hall  at  Bedford  for  a  session  with 
those  from  southwestern  counties.  The 
thermometer  v/as  down  to  zero  in  the 
morning,  yet  faithful  Grange  members 
had  driven  from  Fayette  County  or 
over  a  hundred  miles  to  sit  in  on  this 
session.  Rev.  J.  Earl  Dobbs,  Pomona 
Master,  and  Frank  Arnold,  State 
Deputy,  presided  at  these  sessions.  At 
this  meeting  Mrs.  Neff  Richards, 
Chairman   of  the   State  Home  Eco- 
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nomics  Committee  joined  the  staff  of 
State  Officers  for  the  day. 

The  next  conference  was  held  in 
the  Ginger  Hill  Grange  hall  in  Wash- 
ington County.  This  hall  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Grange  properties 
in  the  state.  The  attendance  here  too 
was  exceptionally  good.  Washington 
and  Fayette  Counties  are  outstanding 
Grange  counties  and  in  addition 
Greene  and  Allegheny  sent  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  presiding  officer  of 
the  day  was  Johnston  Russell,  Po- 
mona Master.  In  attendance  here 
were  also  the  State  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Ross  M.  Haverfield,  and  Worthy  State 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Walter  Barger. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  still 
traveling  in  Brother  BagshaVs  car, 
our  state  party  of  four,  drove  to  Wil- 
lard  Grange  Hall  in  Lawrence  County, 
the  home  Grange  of  Past  State  Mas- 
ter J.  A.  Boak.  This  Grange  cele- 
brated its  thirtieth  anniversary  with 
about  two  hundred  i)eople  present. 

A  night  at  the  Boak's  and  we  were 
on  our  way  to  a  church  in  New  Wil- 
mington where  the  largest  conference 
of  the  series  was  held.  Brother 
Sharp  Fullerton,  candidate  for  state 
senator  and  Pomona  Master  presided. 
Lawrence  County  has  a  very  active 
group  of  workers  who  have  set  up  a 
number  of  fine  objectives  for  the 
county  for  1940. 

It  was  snowing  as  we  left  Lawrence 
County.  As  we  approached  Meadville 
there  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
the  heaviest  in  four  years  for  that 
section.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
Gresham  Grange  Hall  near  Titusville 
where  in  spite  of  the  storm  close  to  a 
hundred  Grange  members  were  in  at- 
tendance, here  in  Crawford  County, 
the  county  with  the  largest  Grange 
membership  in  Pennsylvania.  We 
could  see  why,  with  the  interest  shown 
in  the  meeting. 

The  hotel  in  Kittanning,  Armstrong 
County  was  the  next  place  of  meet- 
ing on  March  29th.  Clinton  Stitt, 
Pomona  Master  was  in  charge  at  this 
meeting.    Here  were  largely  members 


from  Armstrong  and  Butler  Counties 
with  some  from  Indiana  County. 

The  last  week  of  the  conferences 
opened  at  the  Bald  Eagle  Grange  hall 
in  Blair  County.  Harry  Guinn,  State 
Deputy  was  in  charge.  Here  Centre, 
Clearfield  and  Blair  Counties  were 
well  represented. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cherry- 
tree  in  Indiana  County  was  the  scene 
of  the  next  conference.  While  the 
group  here  was  probably  the  smallest 
of  the  conferences  it  did  not  lack  in 
quality  and  interest. 

And  now  for  a  series  of  three  con- 
ferences across  the  northern  tier. 
Starting  in  McKean  County  on  April 
3rd  the  conference  in  Eldred  Grange 
hall  attracted  some  sixty  Grange  mem- 
bers. The  problem  in  this  section  is 
the  development  of  oil  and  gas  and  a 
change  in  the  rural  population  because 
of  these  industries  which  makes  the 
maintaining  of  Granges  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Potter  County  was  well  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting  and  Potter  is 
a  strong  Grange  County. 

During  the  evening  in  a  heavy  rain 
and  with  overflowing  streams  on  every 
hand,  our  party  rode  eastward  to  Ti- 
oga County  where  in  the  Covington 
Grange  hall,  the  largest  hall  we  were 
in,  we  talked  over  the  affairs  of  the 
order  with  some  ninety  good  people 
of  this  outstanding  Grange  territory. 
In  Tioga  County  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  Grange  mem- 
bers for  every  one  hundred  farms  in 
the  county,  the  heaviest  Grange  den- 
sity in  any  county  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Bradford  County  was 
also  well  represented  at  this  meeting 
at  which  Dana  Campbell  presided. 

Now  for  the  last  meeting  of  the 
series  at  Honesdale  on  April  5th. 
Here  were  represented  Susquehanna, 
Wyoming,  Pike  and  Wayne  Counties. 
Minor  Crosby,  Pomona  Master,  pre- 
sided at  a  meeting  at  which  interest 
ran  high  in  so  many  different  phases 
of  Grange  activity.  Granges  in  this 
section  like  in  the  counties  to  the 
west  are  strong  and  prosperous. 


REGIONAL  ORANGE 

CONFERENCE  AT 

CHERRY  TREE 

Grange  Masters  and  Lecturers  from 
Cambria,  Clearfield  and  Indiana 
Counties  met  at  Cherry  Tree  for  a 
district  officers  conference  on  April  2. 
The  photograph  shows  the  group  as- 
sembled at  the  Cherry  Tree  monu- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  conference. 

This  monument  was  erected  in  1894. 
It  is  at  the  corner  of  Cambria,  Clear- 
field and  Indiana  Counties  and  marks 
a  corner  which  was  originally  a 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mon- 
ument bears  this  inscription ;  "This 
monument  erected  to  mark  Canoe 
Place,  a  comer  of  the  Proprietaries 


Purchase  from  the  Indians  by  the 
Treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  New  York, 
November  5,  1768." 

In  this  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
the  boundary  was  to  be  set  by  travel- 
ing up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna as  far  as  they  could  travel 
in  a  canoe.  This  point  was  found  at 
a  large  cherry  tree,  also  called  Canoe 
Place.  From  the  cherry  tree,  the  In- 
dians were  to  walk  a  one  day's  walk 
west.  They  reached  what  is  now  Kit- 
tanning.  All  north  of  this  purchase 
line  was  originally  Lycoming  County 
and  south,  Lancaster  County.  The 
purchase  line  is  now  the  northern 
boundary  of  three  townships  in  In- 
diana County. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  GIVE 

FACTS  ON  HYBRID  CORN 

By  B.  R.  Dickey,  State  College,  Pa. 

A  careful  comparison  of  selected 
corn  hybrids  with  local  corns  on  over 
200  farms  last  year  has  given  exten- 
sion agronomists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  a  much  better  idea  of 
adaptable  varieties  and  those  which 
merit  a  trial  in  different  sections  of 
the  state.  Further  work  with  these 
and  other  hybrids  is  planned. 

Most  hybrids  undoubtedly  stand  up 
better  than  open-pollinated  corns. 
Severe  storm  damage  not  only  makes 
lodged  corn  hard  to  harvest  but  also 
seriously  reduces  yields.  Open-polli- 
nated corns,  the  seed  of  which  has 
been  stalk-selected  for  several  years, 
stand  up  much  better  than  where  this 
precaution  has  been  neglected. 

Increase  in  yield  expected  from  a 
hybrid  depends  considerably  on 
whether  the  farmer  already  has  a  good 
corn.  Farmers  with  poor  oi)en-polli- 
nated  corn  could  make  a  profitable 
change  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  yearly  purchase  of  hybrid  seed,  the 
standard  practice. 

Reductions  in  yield  of  5  to  50  per 
cent  may  be  expected  from  planting 
second  generation  hybrid  seed  (corn 
grown  from  a  crop  produced  from  hy- 
brid seed).  Much  closer  planting  of 
hybrids  is  not  advisable,  though  hy- 
brids may  not  suffer  so  much  from 
thick  planting  as  will  other  com. 
Cheap  hybrid  seed  or  unknown  hy- 
brids should  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. 

While  tests  do  not  show  that  hy- 
brids produce  much  larger  tonnage  of 
silage  than  good  ordinary  corns  of  the 
same  length  of  season,  their  ability  to 
stand  well  is  a  decided  advantage. 


PASTURE  IMPROVEMENT 

PAYS  $10  FOR  $1  COST 

By  Fred  V.  Grau,  State  College,  Pa. 

Improved  pastures  are  a  10  to  1  in- 
vestment for  farmers.  The  records 
show  that  for  every  dollar  spent  for 
lime,  phosphate  and  manure  on  pas- 
ture improvement  the  livestock  or 
dairy  farmer  gets  $10  in  return.  That 
was  true  even  last  year  when  many 
pastures  dried  up. 

In  47  demonstration  pastures  last 
year  the  net  gain  in  favor  of  improve- 
ment was  six  tons  of  green  grass  per 
acre,  equivalent  to  1^/^  tons  of  cured 
hay.  The  improved  product  contained 
^V2  per  cent  more  protein,  equal  to 
740  pyounds  per  acre. 

When  demonstrations  severely  in- 
jured by  drouth  and  those  suffering 
losses  from  cows  eating  the  clippings 
are  eliminated,  the  net  gain  in  favor 
of  improved  pastures  is  10  tons  of 
green  grass  or  2V3  tons  of  cured  hay. 
Protein  content  is  9.6  per  cent  more 
in  the  improved  product,  equivalent 
to  1,177  pounds  per  acre  or  the 
amount  in  nearly  3  tons  of  20  per 
cent  dairy  feed  or  in  4  tons  of  choice 
alfalfa  hay. 

The  annual  cash  cost  of  pasture  im- 
provement in  17  counties  was  about 
«$4  to  $4.50  an  acre  without  manure 
and  about  $6.40  with  manure. 


DRYING  HAY 


Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  show  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  natural  drying 
of  hay  is  shortened  materially  by 
crushing.  In  the  process  of  crushing 
the  plants  are  passed  between  heavy 
rolls  and  cracks  are  opened  in  the 
thin  part  of  the  stem,  very  little  ac- 
tion occurs  to  the  leaves.  To  date 
such  crushing  machines  have  been 
rather  expensive  but  it  is  certain  that 
before  long  a  machine  at  practical 
cost  is  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  farmers. 


LANCASTER  CATTLE 

FEEDING  AREA 

Pennsylvania  fattens  approximately 
150,000  head  of  cattle  each  year. 
About  eighty  per  cent  are  fed  in 
Northampton,  Adams,  Berks,  Cumber- 
land, Lancaster,  Lebanon  and  York 
Counties,  the  region  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Lancaster  Cattle 
Feeding  Area."  The  cattle  fed  in  this 
state  are  fed  mostly  in  small  groups 
of  ten  to  twenty-five  head,  with  only 
an  occasional  farmer  feeding  more 
than  fifty  head.  Feeding  cattle  in  this 
state,  by  and  large,  is  a  means  of 
using  surplus  roughage  produced  on 
our  farms,  although  the  finishing  is 
done  on  corn  and  sometimes  on  other 
grains. 


RABIES 

The  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try at  Harrisburg  states  that  during 
1939,  347  cases  of  rabies  were  recorded 
in  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  these  cases 
were  more  or  less  confined  to  several 
smaller  areas  in  the  state.  The  dis- 
ease is  spread,  says  Dr.  Bishop,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau,  through  the  bite 
of  infected  dogs  and  occasionally 
through  other  biting  animals.  He 
says  that  the  chief  disseminator  of  the 
disease  is  the  stray  and  ownerless  dog 
and  owners  who  allow  their  dogs  to 
run  at  large.  For  this  reason  the 
Bureau  asks  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  in  keeping  dogs  under  control 
at  all  times  and  to  report  suspicious 
animals. 


SHEEP  SHEARING  AT  HAND 

Farmers  in  this  state  will  shear  ap- 
proximately three  million  pounds  of 
wool  within  the  next  four  or  six 
weeks.  The  value  of  this  wool  will  be 
increased  if  the  farmer  gives  proper 
care  and  attention  both  at  shearing 
time  and  while  the  wool  is  in  storage. 
Fleece  should  not  be  shorn  while  damp 
or  wet.  The  shearing  floor  should  be 
clean.  The  fleece  should  be  rolled 
flesh  side  out  and  tied  with  paper 
twine.  All  dung  locks  should  be  re- 
moved before  tying.  Wool  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  if  stored 
where  they  take  on  moisture  the  wool 
becomes  musty. 


DAIRY  MONTH 


Across  the  nation,  America  will 
salute  the  dairy  and  its  products  in 
June.  This  is  the  month  when  the 
combined  dairy  interests  of  the  coun- 
try are  putting  on  a  far  reaching  cam- 
paign to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
health  giving  qualities  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  will  head  up 
the  campaign.  The  organization  will 
extend  down  through  the  state  groups 
into  county  and  local  communities. 


PASTURE  MANAGEMENT 

The  first  few  days  of  sunshine  finds 
many  cattle  turned  out  for  meager 
picking  of  dead  grass.  What  happens 
is  that  the  cattle  do  not  fare  well  nor 
does  the  sod  on  which  they  are  tramp- 
ing. It  is  much  better  to  hold  cattle 
off  of  pasture  until  the  grass  is  four 
inches  high,  which  on  improved  pas- 
ture, comes  about  May  1st. 


BEES 

March  was  a  bad  month  for  bees  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  cold 
weather  which  prevailed  in  March  and 
again  in  mid  April  was  the  cause  of 
much  dysentery  among  them.  It  was 
also  harmful  to  the  early  brood  which 
was  started  during  warm  periods  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  early 
March.  The  losses  were  considerably 
heavier  than  normal  during  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year. 
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New  Crops  and  New  Opportunities 

By  Wheeler  McMillen, 
President  of  the  National  Farm  Chemurgic  Council 


FARMERS  have  been  compelled  for 
many  years  now  to  grow  several 
products  in  quantities  larger  than 
the  profitable  demand.  Cotton,  wheat 
and  animal  fats  are  the  most  obvious 
examples.  The  compulsion  has  re- 
sulted from  lack  of  alternatives. 

Commendable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  new  outlets  for  such 
products,  and  to  recover  old  markets. 
Plainly  they  have  not  been  suflSciently 
effective. 

A  far  step  forward,  though  many 
years  too  long  deferred,  are  the  four 
federal  regional  research  laboratories. 
Their  approach  is  to  be,  principally, 
to  find  new  non-food  uses  for  the 
surpluses. 

Possibly  surpluses  can  be  prevented, 
as  well  as  cured.  If  a  sufficient 
acreage  could  be  diverted,  for  in- 
stance, to  wholly  new  crops,  mainly 
for  industrial  utilization,  to  occupy 
those  acres  now  yielding  the  excess 
production,  the  surplus  problems 
would  be  less  acute. 

Agriculture  is  only  beginning  to 
use  the  new  tools  that  have  become 
practically  available  since  the  present 
century.  One  of  these  is  organic 
chemistry,  with  its  ability  to  change 
the  very  molecular  structure  of  plant 
substance.  Through  organic  chem- 
istry, an  entirely  new  range  of  mar- 
kets, such  as  the  plastics,  has  come 
within  reach  of  farmers  .  .  .  plant 
genetics,  another  new  tool,  makes  pos- 
sible the  better  adaptation  of  plants 
to  required  specifications. 

Plant  explorers,  ranging  the  world 
for  new  fruits,  cereals  and  grasses, 
have  not  been  equipped  to  consider  the 
possible  chemical  use  of  plants  to  any 
extent.  Yet,  in  all  the  flora  of  the 
earth,  there  may  be  many  plants  suit- 
able for  chemical  raw  materials  that 
could  be  grown  on  American  farms. 
Some  may  be  suitable  to  meet  estab- 
lished industrial  needs.  Others  may 
become  the  basis  of  wholly  new  indus- 
tries, producing  items  of  which  man 
has  not  yet  thought. 

Need  for  Research 

There  is  an  imperative  need  for  re- 
search in  this  field.  It  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  state  experiment  stations. 
Better  than  any  other  agency  except 
private  enterprise  in  a  few  cases,  they 
can  study  the  adaptation  and  prac- 
ticability of  new  crops  for  each  indi- 
vidual region. 

The  position  of  our  agriculture 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  delay  in 
starting  such  studies  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  Each  state  might  well  be- 
grin  to  think  of  a  new  crop  research 
unit.  Such  a  unit  could  be  established 
for  $25,000  a  year,  enough  to  employ 
a  good  scientist  at  the  head  of  the 
^ork,  with  trained  help  and  necessary 
facilities.  Whether  this  is  a  state  or 
federal  money  matters  little,  at  the 
outset  at  least.  A  federal  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500,000  would  give  each 
state  nearly  $50,000  and  leave  enough 
to  equip  a  flock  of  explorers  to  comb 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  is  plenty  to  be  done  without 
waiting  on  further  exploration,  how- 
ever. Important  markets  are  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  steadily 
consuming  flax  seed,  drying  oils,  in- 
secticides, rubber,  essential  oils,  drugs, 
cork,  fibers  for  floor  coverings,  bags 
and  cordage,  and  other  items  running 
nigh  into  the  millions  of  dollars 
yearly.  Seeds,  plants,  cuttings  and 
jnlbs  can  be  obtained  readilv  enough 
Ih^  ^,y®r^n^entation.  Animal  studies 
^nnuld  be  provided  for  in  some  areas. 


considering  our  heavy  purchases  of 
coarse  wools,  hides  and  furs.  Possibly 
even  flowers,  a  non-food  agricultural 
product,  might  find  expanded  markets 
with  new  and  better  varieties  and 
species. 

Soybeans  an  Example 

New  crops  have  made  American 
agriculture  what  it  is.  Nearly  every- 
thing we  grow  was  once  new  to  what 
is  now  the  United  States.  A  few  crops 
came  up  from  South  America.  Others, 
including  most  of  our  weed  pests, 
came  from  Europe  or  Asia.  Lately, 
with  the  enormous  and  swift  expan- 
sion of  soybeans,  we  have  seen  how  a 
new  crop  can  quickly  and  importantly 
enter  our  agricultural  economy.  Ex- 
periment station  research,  Department 
of  Agriculture  research,  and  indus- 
trial research  have  combined  to  make 
this  soybean  expansion  profitable.  Pro- 
duction zoomed  from  around  45  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1937  to  57  million 
bushels  harvested  in  1938  and  more 
than  90  millions  last  year.  In  five 
years  the  industrial  utilization  for 
non-food  purposes  has  doubled,  al- 
though still  a  minor  factor  in  total 
consumption.  During  these  years  soy- 
beans have  commanded  a  price  more 
favorable  than  any  other  major  crop 
in  the  country.  Corn  belt  farm  in- 
comes would  have  been  uncomfortably 
smaller  these  years  without  soybeans. 
Cotton  belt  incomes  would  have  been 
comfortably  larger  had  there  been  a 
comparable  new  crop  in  the  South. 
But  we  can't  indefinitely  expand  soy- 
beans without  finding  an  upper  limit 
to  the  market.  Still  other  new  crops 
are  imperatively  needed  to  permit  the 
farmers  of  America  to  utilize  their 
lands  and  labor  and  energies  to  the 
fullest. 

Farm  income  is  what  is  left  after 
the  quantity  for  sale  is  multiplied  by 
the  price,  and  the  costs  are  subtracted. 
New  crops  can  help  increase  agricul- 
ture's quantity.  They  often  bring 
good  prices,  and  must  bring  fair 
prices,  or  they  will  not  be  produced. 
Research  and  experience  can  be  ex- 
pected to  lower  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Incentive  payments,  added  to 
commercial  prices,  might  well  be  paid 
as  subsidies  to  start  and  stimulate 
production  of  some  new  crops,  once 
the  necessary  experimental  work  is 
done. 

For  uncounted  thousands  of  years 
the  only  important  markets  for  the 
products  of  agriculture  were  food, 
fiber  and  shelter.  Consequently  the 
whole  crop  economy  of  the  human 
race  has  been  devoted  to  plants  that 
would  produce  food,  fiber  and  shelter. 

Now,  for  the  first  period  in  all  hu- 
man experience,  other  markets  are 
available. 

No  wonder  man's  first  impulse  is  to 
try  to  fit  his  old  crops  to  these  new 
markets!  But  Nature,  in  her  prodi- 
gality, has  covered  the  plains  and  val- 
leys and  mountains  of  the  earth  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  plant  species,  for 
most  of  which  man  has  had  no  pre- 
vious uses.  Now  that  the  organic 
chemist,  the  plant  geneticist,  and 
other  new  kinds  of  scientists  are  at 
work,  shall  not  man  open  his  mind 
and  his  eyes  and  look  anew  into  the 
open  hand  of  Nature? 

He  may  find  much  to  his  interest. 

FAEM  PRICES  LOWER 

The  index  of  prices  paid  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  for  principal  agricul- 
tural products  decreased  four  points 
during   the   month   of   March.     This 


jyLore  Farmers  are  protected  by  State  Farm  than  by 
any  other  automobile  insurance  company  in  the  world! 
Remember — when  you  insure  your  automobile  with 
State  Farm,  you  are  protecting  the  security  of  your 
family  and  your  farm,  should  an  accident  occur 
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18  larmer  was 
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more  than  a  million  CAR  DRIVERS 
have  enjoyed  a  new  kind  of  security 


Read  G«erg«  J.  M«ch«rl«*s  story- 
how  h«  mad*  it  possible  for  you  to 
buy  automobile  insurance  based  on 
AaUAL  COST  experience 

"As  a  farmer,  years  ago  in  Central  Illinois,  I 
first  complained  about  the  high  cost  of  auto< 
mobile  insurance. 

"I  insisted  that- prevailing  high  costs  could 
be  lowered.  The  experts  said  it  couldn't  be 
done.  But  the  more  I  studied  the  problem,  the 
surer  I  was  //  auld  bf  dont! 

IVe  Phn—r  a  Nmw  Company 

"I  stuck  to  my  conviction.  In  1922.  a  group  of 
us  founded  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company — primarily  to  serve 
farmers. 

"State  Farm  was  then — as  now — a  mutual 
company,  optrattd  tntirtly  for  tb«  bttujit  of 
policyholdtn. 

"By  throwing  overboard  certain  costly  prac- 
tices, we  have,  over  a  period  of  time,  been  able 


M*m«  OffU*  build, 
ins  owned  and  occupied 
exclusively  by  Sute  Farm 
Insurance  Companies. 

NaMof»-wM«  S«rvic*. 

To  make  prompt,  satis- 
factory service  possible, 
we  have  7,000  reprcsenc- 
acives  strategically  lo- 
cated across  the  country 
to  serve  you  whether  you 
are  on  your  own  farm  of 
thousand  s  of  oulcs  a  way. 


STATE  FARM 

Insurance  (%^n.f^4im,ied^ 


Bloomingtoni  Illinois 


to  offer  car  drivers  gnatir  proUction  at  vtry 
substantial  savings. 

"State  Farm  insurance  rates  are  based  on 
actual  cost  experience,  including  adequate  re- 
serves and  surplus — the  lowest  rates  compat- 
ible with  sound  operation. 

Over  7Cf%>  of  Joday't  Bwinou  h  wHh 
Rural  Foikt 

"State  Farm  today  does  business  in  39  states, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Canada. 
But  even  with  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  city  people  who  are  buying  State  Farm 
protection,  most  of  our  business  is  still  with 
farmers. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  paid  out  over 
130,000,000  in  the  protection  of  our  policy- 
holders. Last  year  we  settled  agreeably  more 
than  1)0,000  claims! 

Polky  Holdon  Saved  MHIioim 

"We  figure  that  in  18  years  we  have  saved  pol- 
icyholders 140,000,000  in  the  cost  of  their 
automobile  insurance. 

"The  remarkable  success  of  the  State  Farm 
method  of  offering  complete  protection  at 
net  cost  has  given  State  Farm  a  tremendous 
fin&ncial  strength.  Because  of  this  financial 
strength,  car  drivers  get  the  full  benefits  of  a 
mutual  company  and  still  own  a  policy  that  is 
mbsoluttly  nonasstssablt. 

"The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience 
in  requesting  a  new  booklet  which  tells  you 
all  about  the  deuiled  workings  of  our  actual 
cost  pUn." 


••••••••••••f 


:  Mr.  Georc.i  J.  Mecherli 

S  State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 

S  Bloomington.  Illinois 

• 

S  Ditr  Mr.  Mtchtrli:  Please  send  me  your  new 

*  booklet.   "The   State   Farm   Common   Sense 

S  Way    of    Buying    Automobile    Insurance  at 

■  Actual  Cost."  Tnii  reauesi,  1  understand,  will 

I  place  me  under  no  oblisatioa. 

I  Uam» ,.,.i 


Cay. 


.Sut* 


X.-. 


0000 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES 

A  few  agency  locations  still  open.     Please  write  the  Harrisbui^g  office 
(address  below)  for  rates  or  agency. 

M.  M.  Stewart,  State  Director, 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies, 

Payne-Shoemaker  Building, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 


drop  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  de- 
cline was  mainly  the  result  of  sea- 
sonal decreases  in  dairy  products,  de- 
cline in  egg  prices  and  a  drop  in  the 
truck  crop  index.  Small  advances 
were  recorded  during  the  period  for 
grains  and  meat  animals.  Compared 
to  a  year  ago  farm  prices  during  this 


period  were  six  jwints  higher  for  the 
nation  and  ten  points  higher  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


Jack  (insinuatingly)  :  **How  would 
you  like  to  lend  a  friend  five  dollars? 

Tom:  "I*d  be  only  too  glad  to,  old 
fellow,  but  I  hivcii^t  a  friend  in  the 
world." 
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The  Lecturer^s  Corner 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 


^ 


Is 


TWO  IMPORTANT  CON- 
FERENCES COMING 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
August  6  to  8 

With  Spring  actually  here,  and  not 
"hiding  around  the  corner"  we  can 
look  ahead  to  Summer,  and  the  inter- 
esting and  important  events  that 
should  attract  Grange  leaders. 

Our  Annual  Short  Course  for 
Grange  Lecturers  was  a  very  great 
success,  but,  unfortunately,  just  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lecturers 
of  the  state  were  able  to  attend.  Those 
who  could  not  get  there  should  be 
particularly  interested  in  planning  to 
attend  the  Middle  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence, since  one  of  this  year's  goals 
for  Lecturers  is  attendance  at  one 
of  the  Lecturers'  Conferences.  How- 
ever, we  venture  to  say  that  among  the 
first  registrations  for  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Conference  will  be  found  the 
names  of  those  who  also  attended  the 
Short  Course  Conference  at  Easter- 
time.  For  one  must  have  a  confer- 
ence experience  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  meetings,  but,  likewise, 
after  this  experience,  it  is  a  real  sac- 
rifice to  miss  one.  We  can  "talk"  I 
Lecturers'  Conference,  but  we  can 
never  make  them  as  widely  useful  as 
they  could  be  until  we  succeed  in  get- 
ting Lecturers  to  attend  for  the  first 
time.  After  that  they  are  "sold"  on 
the  idea.  So  this  is  really  an  appeal 
to  any  Lecturer  who  has  not  yet  at- 
tended one  Lecturers'  Conference. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  things 
that  are  valuable  about  attending  a 
conference,  because  so  many  of  the 
worth-while  things  are  rather  indefin- 
able. Techniques  of  program  building 
are  easy  to  learn,  but  conferences  are 
the  places  where  good  techniques  are 
produced.  The  thrill  of  discovery  of 
new  methods,  different  ideas,  whole- 
some acquaintances — all  of  these  are 
the  joys  of  conference-goers.  To  those 
of  us  who  have  had  this  experience, 
may  I  say  that  if  we  can  impart  a  bit 
of  this  feeling  to  new  Lecturers  and 
to  those  who  have  never  participated 
in  one  of  our  conferences,  we  will  have 
such  a  representation  as  we  have 
never  had  before. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Lecturers  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware,  be- 
ginning Monday  August  5th,  extend- 
ing through  the  6th,  7th  and  8th.  Our 
genial  and  gracious  fellow-State  Lec- 
turer, Mr.  Robert  Yearsley,  with 
whom  Pennsylvania  Lecturers  became 


well-acquainted  last  summer,  has  been 
hard  at  work  planning  for  our  com- 
fort and  entertainment.  While  he  is 
not  prepared  at  this  early  date  to  give 
out  a  complete  program,  this  will  fol- 
low in  later  issues  of  this  paper.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  rates  for  room 
and  board  will  be  very  reasonable  and 
Lecturers  may  make  plans  to  attend 
in  the  assurance  that  they  will  have 
three  full  days  of  inspiration,  instruc- 
tion and  sociability — all  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

Sometime  later  in  the  summer  all 
Lecturers  will  receive  advance  regis- 
tration blanks  and  program.  But  do 
not  wait  until  you  receive  these  to 
make  plans  to  go  to  Delaware  in 
August.  Start  saving,  right  now,  or 
else  make  plans  for  some  means  of 
having  the  Grange  finance  the  trip. 
Talk  with  other  Lecturers  and  with 
the  Pomona  Lecturer,  and  try  to  cre- 
ate enthusiasm  to  the  end  that  at  least 
one  or  more  car-loads  of  people  from 
your  district  will  attend  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference.  Many  Pomona 
Lecturers  have  made  definite  plans  al- 
ready whereby  Lecturers  from  their 
counties  will  be  able  to  go. 

The  question  always  arises  as  to 
whether  we  welcome  anyone  who  is 
not  a  Lecturer.  May  we  make  it  clear 
that  any  Grange  member  is  cordially 
welcomed;  all  we  ask  is  that  they 
register  and  pay  the  fee  of  one  dollar 
that  is  assessed  from  all  who  attend 
and  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  conference.  Of  course  the  pro- 
gram is  built  with  the  special  needs 
of  Lecturers  in  mind,  but  it  always 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  in- 
teresting for  all  Grange  Patrons. 

Check  the  dates  on  your  calendar 
now — August  5,  6,  7,  8.  Note  that 
the  conference  begins  on  Monday  this 
year,  whereas  in  former  years  it  be- 
gan on  Tuesday.  Mark  the  place  on 
your  map — Newark,  Delaware.  Watch 
for  later  details. 

Pennsylvania  Country  Life 
Conference 

August  19  to  21 

The  annual  Pennsylvania  Country 
Life  Conference  will  be  held  at  New- 
ton Hamilton,  August  19-21.  This 
Conference  offers  a  fine  opportunity 
to  leaders  in  Grange  work  who  are 
interested  in  meeting  with  other  rural 
leaders,  from  other  organizations,  to 
discuss  our  common  rural  needs  and 
coordinate  our  efforts  in  finding  a  so- 
lution.   This  conference  should  have  a 


special  appeal  to  Masters  of  Granges, 
because  as  leaders  of  their  organiza- 
tion they  can  thus  gain  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  wide  field  for 
community  service  that  lies  ahead  of 
the  Grange,  and,  in  addition,  see  the 
whole  picture  of  rural  life  and  its 
important  part  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Newton  Hamilton,  the  camp  where 
the  Country  Life  Conference  will  be 
held,  is  located  a  few  miles  east  of 
Mount  Union,  just  off  the  main  high- 
way Route  22.  It  is  a  sure-enough 
camp  setting,  where  folks  may  rest  and 
relax  and  have  fun  while  getting  all 
the  inspiration  and  education  of  the 
program.  Those  who  want  real  camp 
life  may  sleep  in  cabins;  others  may 
room  in  faculty  lodge;  still  others 
may  wish  to  live  in  the  camp  hotel. 
Rates  are  $4.50,  $5.50  and  $6.50,  re- 
spectively, for  the  above  facilities,  in- 
cluding all  meals  for  the  conference 
period.  Registration  fee  will  be  one 
dollar.  Meals  will  be  served,  family 
style  ,in  the  camp  mess  hall.  Inci- 
dentally, meal-times  are  among  the 
most  enjoyable  features  of  the  Coun- 
try Life  Conference,  not  alone  because 
of  the  good  food  served  there,  but  for 
the  music  and  fun  and  sociability  that 
go  with  them. 

The  program  of  the  Country  Life 
Conference  is  not  completed.  It,  too, 
will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  this 
paper. 

The  conferences,  just  described,  of- 
fer two  splendid  opportunities  for 
leadership  training,  together  with  real 
vacation  value.  I  hope  that  Pennsyl- 
vania Granges  will  be  well  represent- 
ed at  each  one  of  them. 
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EIGHTH    ANNUAL 

SHORT  COURSE  FOR 

GRANGE  LECTURERS 

Did  You  Know  that — 

Dr.  Bernreuter  said — "Personality 
is  an  understandable  thing;  it  can  be 
improved  .  .  .  Think  of  other  people 
and  quit  thinking  of  self  .  .  .  Per- 
sonality depends  upon  the  way  I  make 
you  feel  inside  ..." 

Worthy  State  Master  Bagshaw  told 
us  why  we  were  attending  the  Con- 
ference, for  fear  some  of  us  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  fine  opportunity  that  was 
ours,  and  Dr.  M.  E.  John  came  right 
back  and  said  "It's  Your  Move,  Lec- 
turers." Here  is  the  work  to  do,  how 
are  you  going  to  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Shumway,  State  Juvenile  Su- 
perintendent, and  Mrs.  Richards, 
State  Home  Economics  Chairman, 
both  did  swell  jobs  in  group  confer- 
ence work,  to  the  end  that  Lecturers 
who  attended  the  Conference,  and  Ju- 
venile Matrons  as  well,  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  functions  of  both 
of  these  activities. 


Folks  at  Lectlukr's  Short  Course,  State  College 


Mr.  Horace  Byrnes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Library  made  books  a 
real  and  vital  force  in  Grange  and 
community  life. 

Dr.  Fred  Lininger  said,  in  answer  to 
the  question  "Can  America  stay  out  of 
this  present  European  War,"  "Yes» 
if  we  will!'* 

Dr.  Borzelh  President-elect  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society 
gave  one  of  the  most  forceful  talks  on 
this  subject  of  responsibility  for  pub- 
lic health  that  it  has  been  our  priv- 
ilege to  hear. 

The  State  Grange  Secretary,  Miles 
Horst,  handed  a  challenge  to  all 
Grange  leaders  when  he  interpreted 
his  subject  "We  Go  and  Grow"  to 
mean  that  we  grow  only  as  we  go  for- 
ward into  new  fields  of  service. 

The  National  Lecturer,  James  C. 
Farmer  said  "There  are  still  new  fron- 
tiers and  opportunities  for  service.  It 
is  the  Lecturer's  job  to  discover  tal- 
ent, develop  i)er8onality,  put  people  to 
work,  radiate  friendliness,  look  ahead, 
plan  ahead,  get  people  to  think,  use 
the  young  people  ..." 

Dr.  0.  E.  Baker,  scheduled  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Rural  Family" 
was  definitely  surprised  when  he  saw 
his  banquet  audience,  and  realized 
that  there  was  an  unusually  large 
number  of  young  and  eager  Lectur- 
ers. Therefore  he  spoke  extemporane- 
ously from  the  subject  "Why  I  Want 
My  Boy  to  Be  a  Farmer."  Dr.  Baker 
said  that  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  him 
to  address  a  Grange  audience  and 
find  so  many  young  workers.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  older  leaders  who 
see  a  vision  of  the  place  that  young 
people  will  have  to  take  in  the  Grange, 
and  to  the  youngsters  who  are  willing 
to  learn. 

Twenty-eight  Pomona  Lecturers  at- 
tended the  Lecturers  Conference  at 
State  College,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ira  C.  Gross  held  most  enthu- 
siastic group  sessions.  This  high 
attendance  figure  of  Pomona  Lectur- 
ers marks  a  new  all-time  record. 

A  wealth  of  instruction  was  brought 
to  the  Lecturers  on  the  subject  of 
rural  dramatics  by  Miss  Vera  Lamey 
of  Oil  City,  in  the  group  sessions 
which   she  conducted. 

Tlianl's  and  Orchids  are  due  to  the 
folks  who  "made  the  music."  These 
include  Mrs.  Gladys  Culp,  pianist; 
Miss  Florence  Marquard  and  Miss 
Lamey  who  pinch-hitted  as  song  lead- 
ers until  Rev.  Fred  Norris  arrived 
and  took  over  the  job.  Mr.  Shankey, 
the  Stover  Sisters,  John  David  Kil- 
more — all  brought  splendid  contribu- 
tions to  the  entertainment  of  the  con- 
ference. And  while  speaking  of  pinch- 
hitters,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Wiggins  for 
taking  over  the  group  session  on  "The 
Grange  Program"  for  the  State  Lec- 
turer. 

Compliments  to  the  presiding  oifi' 
errs  are  due.  It  is  not  always  recog- 
nized that  the  presiding  officer  has  a 
very  great  and  responsible  opix)r- 
tunity  to  make  a  meeting  move  in  a 
di^iiificd  and  vital  manner.  Mr.  Bag- 
shaw, Mrs.  Shumway,  Mrs.  Cronister, 
Miss  Blanche  Bagshaw  and  Mrs. 
Wiggins — all  did  splendidly  in  this 
field. 

As  always  we  were  proud  of  our 
State  College  and  grateful  for  the  fine 
cooperation  that  was  given  on  all 
sides.  Not  the  least  of  the  effort  ex- 
pended in  our  behalf  was  that  of  the 
Penn  State  Student  Grange,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  registration  &r\d 
housing.  Thanks  to  you,  Penn  State. 
The  Stnfr  Lecturer  had  one  of  the 
high  moments  of  hor  life  when  she  was 
presented  a  lovely  lx)uquet  of  rca 
roses  as  an  appreciation  for  her  serv- 
ice. Thanks  to  each  and  everyone 
concerned. 


REMEMBER ! 

That  May  has  two  opportunities  for 
interesting  and  different  programs,  in 
which  Lecturers  may  get  away  from 
the  beaten  path  and  do  something  that 
will  bring  a  new  interest  into  the 
Grange. 

First,  there  is  Mother's  Day,  cele- 
brated this  year  on  May  12th.  If  we 
have  a  regular  meeting  near  that  date, 
let  us  do  something  different  about  it 
this  year.  We  all  know  that  it  was 
a  fortunate  thought  which  brought 
mothers  into  the  picture  of  Grange 
organization,  just  as  it  is  fortunate  for 
all  organizations  to  include  mothers 
in  their  activities.  Mothers  enter 
whole-heartedly  into  Grange  work  and 
give  back  loyal  service  many  fold. 
So,  all  honor  to  the  Grange  mothers 
this  May  of  1940.  But,  please  do  not 
honor  them  by  "putting  them  on  the 
shelf"  as  it  were.  Rather,  let  us  honor 
our  mothers  by  giving  them  more  par- 
ticipation, just  some  more  service  to 
perform.  Mothers  have  always  loved 
to  be  useful  and  they  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Let  us  survey  the  whole  field 
of  talent  and  see  what  we  can  do  about 
this.  Let  us  round  up  all  the  mothers 
of  the  Grange  and  give  them  some- 
thing special  to  do.  Have  we  any 
grandmothers  in  the  Grange — perhaps 
they  have  not  been  attending  regular- 
ly— then  let  us  bring  them  out  to  this 
meeting  and  give  them  special  recog- 
nition and  participation.  And  are 
there  any  great-grandmothers  handy? 
Get  them  to  Grange  to  be  honored. 
Perhaps  we  can  have  some  friendly 
rivalry  in  this  and  you  will  report  to 
the  State  T.<ecturer  if  you  were  able  to 
have  great-grandmothers,  grandmoth- 
ers and  mothers  present  at  your  meet- 
ing. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

Second  in  our  program  opportunity 
list  is  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  The 
fact  that  this  celebration  is  known  as 
"Decoration  Day"  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  observance  that  pretty  gener- 
ally marks  this  day.  Here  again  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  something 
more  constructive  if,  at  any  meeting 
that  comes  near  this  time,  we  have  a 
little  different  type  of  program.  Right 
now,  all  of  us  are  realizing  the  horror 
and  the  frightfulness  and  the  waste- 
fulness that  is  the  result  of  any  war, 
particularly  of  any  modern  war.  We 
fervently  hope  and  pray  that  America 
will  not  be  drawn  into  this  latest  con- 
flict— that  we  will  not  voluntarily  add 
to  the  number  of  graves  "to  decorate," 
either  here  or  on  foreign  soil,  as  a 
result  of  participation  in  Europe's 
war. 

Therefore,  let  us,  while  not  forget- 
ting those  who  gave  their  lives  in 
service  for  our  country,  honor  these 
by  thinking  of  a  way  to  peace — to  |)er- 
manent  peace — for  this  and  other 
countries. 

Wheeler  McMillen,  speaking  before 
the  National  Farm  Chemurgic  Coun- 
cil in  Chicago,  recently,  said 
".  .  .  Whatever  insanities  dominate 
the  rest  of  our  planet,  liberty  and 
freedom  and  representative  govern- 
ment shall  survive  in  our  republic 
•  •  .  we  can  re-crreate  a  country  so  rich 
and  happy  that  its  blessings  will  over- 
flow to  other  nations  and  inspire  them 
to  follow  the  example  of  our  wisdom." 

Therefore,  lot  us  start  by  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  var- 
ious sections  of  our  own  country. 
What  do  other  rural  peo])le  do  for  a 
living?  What  are  their  probhMus  ? 
Where  shall  we  start  to  increase  the 
earning  power  of  agriculture,  and 
therefore  of  the  nation  ?  What  new 
crops  can  we  grow  to  take  the  place 
of  surplus  crops?  What  new  uses  can 
be  found  for  these  new  crops  and  for 


"We  ALL  appreciate  the 

Electric  Refrigerator" 


'IT  MAKES  ICE  CUBES  TO  COOL  DRINK-; 
IN6  WATER  IN  WARM  WEATHER 


juiiuiiii 


/In  WINTER  WE  BUY  GRAPES  A^S) 
GRAPEFRUIT  BY  THE  BOX  AND  THEY) 
\KEEP  FOR  A  NICE  LONG  TIMEy 


i/T 


ESSERTS  TASTE  MU 
BETTER  WHEN  COLD. 


--■■'^"""niniliimilll^^ 


THAT  WAY  WE  HAD 
FRESH  MEAT  LONQER 
AND  SAVED  THE 
WRKOfCANNING 
WITH  LESS  DANGER 
OF  SPOILAGE. 


r' 


TT7  INTER  AND  SUMMER, 
^^  the  electric  refrigerator 
works  for  you  the  year  around. 
Lots  of  smart  wives,  like  Mrs. 
Mast,  have  learned  that  it  is 
economical  to  buy  fruit  in  quan- 
tity and  keep  it  in  the  electric 
refrigerator.  Not  so  many  real- 
ize as  she  does  how  it  can  be 
used  to  keep  meats  and  poultry 


fresh  in  the  special  freezing  unit. 

Another  big  benefit  of  the 
electric  refrigerator  is  the  steps  it 
saves  by  keeping  supplies  handy 
right  in  the  kitchen.  No  more 
trips  to  the  cellar  or  the  spring 
house,  in  the  dark,  cold  or  wet. 

Don*t  go  through  this  summer 
or  next  winter  without  an  electric 
refrigerator.  You  really  need  it. 


MRS.  A.  K.  MAST 

wrote  her  winning  letter,  quoted 
above,  from  her  own  practical  expe- 
rience on  a  Chester  County  farm.  She 
lives  at  Cochranville,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


c'roi)S  already  in  production  ?  How  can 
we  shift  the  emphasis  of  utilization 
of  farm  products — balance  the  demand 
for  non-food  products  and  create  new 
markets  for  these? 

Worthy  Lecturer,  is  there  something 
you  can  do  to  help  in  this  great  serv- 
ice to  agriculture  and  to  America  i 


A  p:irl  met  a  former  boy  friend  at 
ii  party  and  decided  to  hip:h  hat  him. 

"Sorry,"  she  murmured,  when  being 
introduced,  "I  did  not  get  your  name." 

"I  know  you  didn't,"  he  answered 
quickly,  ''but  it  wasn't  your  fault. 
You  tried  hard  enough." 


JAPANESE  BEETLE 

The  Japanese  Beetle  quarantine 
area  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  ex- 
tended to  take  in  Clarion  County, 
most  of  Venango  County,  and  the  im- 
mediate areas  around  the  Cities  of 
Erie  and  Corry  in  Erie  County.  This 
leaves  but  a  part  of  Mercer,  all  of 
Crawford,  all  of  Forest,  about  two- 
thirds  of  Warren  and  all  of  Erie  ex- 
cept the  two  municipal  areas  above 
mentioned  that  is  not  included  in  the 
quarantined  area  in  Pennsylvania. 
Ilestrictions  on  the  movement  of  cer- 
tain nursery  and  other  crops  started 
on  April  5th. 


PLOWING  ON  THE  CONTOUR 

There  is  a  decided  increase  this 
spring  in  the  number  of  farmers 
plowing  in  contour  strips  for  corn  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  of  top  soil  where 
rows  formerly  ran  up  and  down  the 
slopes.  On  many  of  our  farms  the 
strips  are  not  made  over  eighty  to  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  alternating  with 
sod  or  a  close  growing  crop  such  as 
wheat.  This  change  to  contour  plow- 
ing is  helped  this  spring  because  of 
the  many  failures  of  new  seedings 
from  the  dry  weather  last  fall  over 
the  state. 
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Rural  Leadership 

THE  Grange  has  been  America's  potential  farm  organization  in  initiating 
and  cultivating  rural  thought  and  in  developing  Rural  Leaders.  It 
has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  church, 
the  school  and  many  other  community  activities.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"The  Grange  is  the  farmers  school  out  of  school."  It  is  a  social  center 
from  which  radiate  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  and  patriotic  spirit.  It  is 
composed  of  courageous,  determined,  fighting  souls,  who  are  confident  that 
rural  conditions  can  be  improved;  who  know  how  to  improve  them;  and 
who  invite  all  interested  in  agriculture,  in  rural  welfare,  in  village  and  town 
improvement,  to  get  into  the  Grange  and  build  it  into  a  still  stronger  organi- 
zation. K.  S.  B. 


Grange  Ritualism 

GOOD  degree  work  is  indispensable  and  should  never  be  put  aside  as  it 
provides  the  new  member  with  the  first  and  most  lasting  impression  of 
the  Order.  Its  preparation  by  a  competent  corps  of  officers  or  by  degree 
teams  affords  a  training  and  development  of  precision  most  helpful  to  all 
participating  and  helps  solve  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  our 
members. 


Special  Session 

AS  THIS  issue  of  Grange  News  goes  to  press,  Governor  James  an- 
^  nounces  that  he  will  call  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  convene  Monday,  May  6th,  at  3 :  00  p.  m.  The  announcement  states 
that  the  formal  call  will  be  issued  April  29th.  "It  will  contain  only  non- 
controversial  subjects,"  says  the  Governor.  The  chief  subject  of  the  call, 
of  course,  will  be  the  need  for  providing  funds  to  care  for  relief  until  the 
turn  of  the  new  year.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  need  will  be  met  by 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  various  departments,  that  of  Highways  carrying 
a  major  share  of  it. 


Growth  of  Insurance  Cooperatives 

IT  IS  just  about  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
panies were  organized.     They  were  started  primarily  for  providing  pro- 
tection on  farmer  risks.     Today  there  are  almost  2,000  of  these  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  with  a  coverage  totaling  about 
$11,000,000,000  of  property.     Their  membership  comprises  about  3,000,000 
farmers. 

The  Grange  came  into  beng  soon  after  this  movement  started  and  lent 
its  influence  freely  to  it.  In  fact  after  a  while  the  Grange  became  one  of 
the  biggest  promoters  of  mutual  fire  insurance.  It  today  carries  in  strictly 
Grange  companies  approximately  $2,000,000,000  of  such  insurance. 


Why  Does  the  Grange  Live 

and  Grow 

PAST  STATE  MASTER  J.  A.  BOAK,  in  an  excellent  history  of  Willard 
Grange,  where  Brother  Boak  is  a  member,  points  out  that  forty-eight 
years  ago  a  then  well  known  farm  organization  organized  Lawrence 
County,  establishing  local  units  including  one  in  the  community  where 
Willard  Grange  is  now  active.  Within  about  ten  years  all  of  these  units 
had  disappeared.  Then  another  nationally  known  organization  established 
itself  in  the  county  with  one  of  its  units  in  Brother  Boak's  home  community. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 
MAY  30 


After  five  years  these  units  had  disappeared.  In  1910  the  Grange  organized 
the  county  and  Willard  Grange  was  the  second  Subordinate  to  be  established. 
Brother  Boak's  history  relates  the  activities  of  Willard  Grange  organized  on 
March  26,  1910.  These  activities  include  the  building  of  a  spacious  Grange 
hall,  entirely  paid  for.  Its  membership  has  held  at  a  hundred  or  more  down 
through  the  years.  It  is  now  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  record 
includes  many  community  activities.  In  brief,  Willard  Grange  is  going 
strong  after  thirty  years. 

This  leads  us  to  ask  the  question,  "Why  did  this  Grange  live  and  grow 
as  hundreds  of  Granges  in  the  state  have  lived  and  grown  through  the  last 
fifty  years?"  Who  will  tell  us  in  the  next  issue  of  Grange  News  what  fea- 
tures the  Grange  has  that  have  made  it  grow  and  maintain  itself  so  well 
down  through  the  years,  while  many  other  organizations  dropi)ed  by  the 
wayside? 


COMING  EVENTS 

May     8 — Centre  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Spring  Mills  Grange 

at  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 
May    11 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Zions  View  Band  Hall, 

Zions  View,  Pa. 
May    11 — Lebanon  County  Pomona  meets  with  Bunker  Hill  Grange 

in  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Hall,  Jonestown,  Pa. 
May    16 — Clinton  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Nittany  Grange  at 

Lamar,  Pa. 
May    18 — Bradford   County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Warren   Center 

Grange,  Warren  Center,  Pa. 
May    25 — Cumberland    County   Pomona   will   meet   in   the   Plainfield 

Grange  Hall,  Plainfield,  Pa. 
May    25 — Blair  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Clover  Creek  Grange, 

Williamsburg,  Pa. 
June     1 — Berks  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Shartlesville. 
June     5 — Armstrong  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
June    5 — Westmoreland    County    Pomona    will    meet    at    Sewickley 

Grange  Hall. 
June     6 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  be  guest  of  Montour  Valley 

Grange,  Imperial,  Pa. 
June     6 — Lycoming  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  at  Canusarago 

Grange  Hall,  Hughesville,  Pa. 
June    6 — Montgomery  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  Red  Hill  Fire 

Hall,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 
June    7 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Charlesville  Grange 

at  Charlesville,  Pa. 
June  13 — Franklin  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Allen^s  Valley  Picnic 

Ground. 
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Over  the  State 
Secretary's  Desk 


Report  to  National  Grange 

On  March  25th  the  Secretary's  Office 
sent  the  Pennsylvania  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1939,  to 
the  National  Secretary,  Harry  Caton. 
This  report  showed  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber Slst  there  were  764  Subordinate 
Granges  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  these,  741  made  reports  for  the 
quarter,  the  reports  showing  a  total 
membership  of  62,609  in  good  stand- 
ing. This  number  does  not  include 
those  initiated  during  the  quarter. 

Rug  Creek  Grange  No.  1631,  Greene 
County,  was  reorganized,  and  Opp 
Grange  No.  2009,  Lycoming  County, 
was  marked  dormant  as  it  was  delin- 
quent for  six  quarters'  dues. 

Of  those  not  reporting,  two  Oranges 
are  delinquent  for  five  quarters,  six 
for  four  quarters,  seven  for  two  quar- 
ters, and  eight  for  one  quarter. 

Counties  in  Good  Standing 

As  of  December  31,  1939,  all  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges  in  forty  of  the 
fifty-eight  Pomona  Grange  districts 
were  in  good  standing.  These  Pomona 
districts  were  as  follows:  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks,  Blair,  Lower 
Bucks  and  Philadelphia,  Upper  Bucks, 
Butler,  Carbon,  Centre,  Chester  and 
Delaware,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Cumber- 
land, Dauphin,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson, 
Juniata,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Lehigh 
and  Northampton,  McKean,  Mercer, 
Montgomery,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Som- 
erset, Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Venan- 
go, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne, 
Westmoreland,  Wyoming,  and  York. 

Cub  Goal 

The  goal  of  the  Secretary's  Office 
is  to  make  the  report  to  the  National 
Grange  for  the  quarter  ending  March 
31,  1940,  a  perfect  report.  To  be  a 
perfect  report  it  is  necessary  that  each 
Subordinate  Grange  in  the  State  sub- 
mit a  report  for  the  quarter. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  achieve 
this  goal  for  by  April  15th  over  500 
Subordinate  Granges  throughout  the 
State  had  their  reports  in  the  State 
Secretary's  Office  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing March  31st.  We  want  to  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  Subordinate  Granges  in  the  Alle- 
gheny, Upper  Bucks,  Carbon,  and 
York  Pomona  districts  are  included 
among  those  already  received. 

New  Members 

We  have  scanned  the  March  reports 
carefully  for  evidences  of  good  mem- 
bership increases.  While  many 
Oranges  have  taken  in  new  members 
during  the  quarter,  there  are  four 
who  have  shown  net  increases  of  ten 
or  more  members.  These  four  Granges 
are  Hopewell  Grange  No.  1114,  Fay- 
ette County;  Macungie  Grange  No. 
1569  and  Schnecksville  Grange  No. 
1684,  both  of  Lehigh  County;  and 
Alert  Grange  No.  905,  Tioga  County. 

New  Juveniles 
During  the  month  of  April  two  new 
Juveniles  have  been  organized.  One 
is  Sharon  Juvenile  Grange  No.  265, 
attached  to  Subordinate  Grange  No. 
^04,  Allegheny  County,  which  was  or- 
ganized April  5,  1940,  bv  State  Dep- 
H,ty  W.  J.  Kinjr.  This  Juvenile 
(grange  has  twenty-two  charter  mem- 
bers and  twenty-seven  honorary  mem- 
bers. 

The  other  is  Sparta  Juvenile 
Grange  No.  266,  attached  to  Sub- 
ordinate  No.   110,   Crawford   County, 


organized  April  13,  1940,  by  the 
Worthy  State  Ceres,  Mrs.  Clara  E. 
Dewey.  This  Juvenile  Grange  has 
sixteen  charter  members  and  twenty- 
one  honorary  members. 

Revised  Constitution 

The  last  issue  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was 
printed  in  1934.  This  supply  being 
exhausted,  a  new  issue  has  been 
printed  which  contains  all  the  changes 
and  alterations  acted  upon  at  State 
Grange  Sessions  since  1934.  It  also 
contains  the  Declaration  of  Purposes, 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  National  Grange,  forms  for  Con- 
stitutions and  By-Laws  for  Subordi- 
nate and  Pomona  Granges,  and  a 
Parliamentary  Guide. 

While  the  former  copies  of  this 
Constitution  were  sold  at  10c  a  copy, 
increased  costs  of  printing  and  paper 
today,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  office 
to  sell  these  booklets  at  20c  each. 

Grange  News  Mailing  Lists 

Here  in  the  State  Grange  Office  we 
certainly  appreciate  the  fine  work 
which  Secretaries  of  Subordinate 
Granges  have  done  in  supplying  re- 
vised mailing  lists  for  Grange  News. 
At  least  500  of  the  764  Subordinate 
Granges  in  the  State  have  sent  their 
mailing  lists  to  us. 

To  make  the  thousands  of  correc- 
tions which  this  revising  of  the  mail- 
ing list  entails  is  a  job  that  only  those 
who  must  do  the  work  fully  appre- 
ciate. It  will  take  at  least  three  or 
four  months  before  this  added  work 
can  be  accomplished  together  with  the 
other  work  that  must  be  done  in  the 
State  Grange  Office. 

The  State  Secretary  was  much  im- 
pressed during  the  series  of  Regional 


Conferences  held  throughout  the 
State  recently  with  the  fine  attendance 
of  Secretaries  of  Subordinate  and  Po- 
mona Granges  at  these  meetings.  The 
presence  of  these  Secretaries  showed 
their  keen  interest  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  their  office.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  the  manner  of  keeping  their 
records  and  in  making  reports  to  the 
State  Office.  They  were  much  con- 
cerned about  methods  used  in  han- 
dling delinquent  members.  They  were 
almost  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  all  financial  records  of  both  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer  should  be 
audited  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  their  Grange. 
It  was  most  helpful  to  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  sit  down  with  Secretaries 
over  the  State  and  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  Secretary's  job 
from  the  Subordinate  to  the  State 
Grange  more  effective. 

OVERFLOWING  SERVICE  IS 
A  GRANGE  GHAEAGTERISTIG 


These  Vermont  Units  Furnish  Some 
Striking  Examples 

Community  service  has  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  phases  of  Grange 
activity  in  nearly  every  state,  and 
some  striking  examples  of  such  serv- 
ice to  local  betterment  are  all  the 
time  coming  to  light.  From  the  state 
of  Vermont  two  recent  illustrations 
show  what  a  small  rural  Grange  can 
do  without  great  financial  resources, 
but  whose  members  have  a  zeal  for 
doing  worth-while  things. 

The  first  instance  is  from  Sheldon 
Grange,  which  reports  that  during  the 
past  year  it  contributed  $5.00  to  the 
local  Nursing  Loan  Closet,  as  well  as 
a  "shower"  of  gifts  in  the  way  of 
needed  equipment;    $5.00  each  to  the 


McKEAN  COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE  NEIGHBORLY  NIGHT 

PROGRAMS 


Date 


March     28 


April  26 


May  28 


June  17 


July   16 


August    21 


September  28 


October   8 


November  20 


Program  by 


Eldred 


Ceres 


Liberty 


Norwich 


Mountain 


Lafayette 


Leafydale 


Valley 


Turtlepolnt 


Host 


Ceres 


Liberty 


Norwich 


Mountain 


Lafayette 


Leafydale 


Valley 


Turtlepolnt 


Eldred 


Theme  of  Program 


Benefits  of  School  Consolidation 


Grange  Influence 


Rural    Liquor    Problem 


Grange   and    Youth    Problems 


Civic  Duties 


What    can    a    Grange    do    In    a    non- 
Agricultural   Community? 


Farm  Problems  of  1940 


Governor  Thomas   McKean   Historical 
Society 


The   Grange   and    Its   Contribution   to 
Agriculture 


GREENE  COUNTY  POMONA  GRANGE  NEIGHBORLY  NIGHT 

PROGRAMS 


Time 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


Host   Qrange 


Woodruff 


Carmlchaels 


East  Franklin 


Independence 


Hoover's  Run 


Rogersvllle 


Ruff  Creek 


Harveys 


Roundup 


Choin 


East  Franklin 


Harveys 


Rogersville 


Hoover's  Run 


Ruff  Creek 


Carmlchaels 


Woodruff 


Independence 


Program 


Ruff  Creek 


Hoover's 


Carmlchael's 


Harveys 


East  Franklin 


Independence 


Rogersville 


Wood 


Topic 


Service 

to 

Home 

Service 

to 

School 

Service 

to 

Church 

Service 

to 

Grange 

Service 

Business 

Service  to  Community 

Service 

to 

State 

Service 

to 

Nation 

YORK  COUNTY  NEIGHBOR  NIGHT  SCHEDULE 

of 
Eureka,  Gideon,  Washington,  Valley  Granges 


Date 


April  17 


April  26 


May   13 


May   22 


Host 


Eureka 


Gideon 


Valley 


Washington 


Chairs 


Gideon 


Valley 


Washington 


Eureka 


Confer    One 
Degree 


Washington 


Eureka 


Gideon 


Valley 


Program 


Valley 


Washington 


Eureka 


Children's  Aid  Society  and  to  the 
Educational  Aid  Fund  of  the  state; 
likewise  a  contribution  toward  fur- 
nishing the  New  England  Grange 
building  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Shel- 
don Grange  also  helped  put  over  a 
successful  community  Christmas  tree 
and  sponsored  a  caterpillar  drive,  giv- 
ing cash  prizes  to  the  children  of  the 
town  for  the  destruction  of  worms' 
nests,  resulting  in  hundreds  of  nests 
being  destroyed.  A  Go-to-Church 
Sunday  service  was  sponsored  and  100 
pounds  of  tinfoil  collected  by  Sheldon 
Grange  members  was  turned  over  to 
the  Shriners'  Hospital  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  second  Grange  referred  to  is 
Colchester,  which  voted  to  sponsor 
the  local  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  for  an- 
other year  and  made  a  gift  of  $5.00 
each  to  the  Vermont  Children's  Aid 
Society,  the  Finnish  Relief  Fund,  the 
Educational  Aid  Fund  of  the  State 
Grange  and  the  Vermont  Church 
Council.  The  same  Grange  has  tack- 
led the  project  of  building  a  cement 
walk  through  the  village,  enlisting  the 
support  of  citizens  in  general,  and  at 
one  of  its  recent  meetings  invited  the 
chief  of  police  of  Burlington  to  ad- 
dress members  and  citizens  on  "Amer- 
ican Law  Enforcement." 


SESSION  DETAILS  ARE 

UNDER  WAT 


Gideon 


Plans  for  National  Grange  Conven- 
tion Next  November 

In  connection  with  the  decision  to 
hold  the  next  session  of  the  National 
Grange  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  a 
tentative  program  has  already  been 
outlined,  toward  which  thousands  of 
Patrons  throughout  the  country  will 
begin  at  once  shaping  their  plans  to 
attend  next  November.  The  big  con- 
vention, expected  to  bring  at  least 
20,000  Grange  members  to  Syracuse, 
will  open  on  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, November  13,  and  close  Thurs- 
day evening,  November  21. 

The  "big  day"  of  all  will  be  Thurs- 
day, November  14,  when  the  Seventh 
Degree  will  be  given  several  times 
during  the  day  and  evening.  The  an- 
nual convocation  of  the  Assembly  of 
Demeter,  which  is  the  ritualistic  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  will  occur  Fri- 
day morning,  November  15;  and  Sat- 
urday noon,  November  16,  occurs  the 
annual  60-minute  broadcast  over  a 
far-flung  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Business  ses- 
sions will  occupy  the  four  days  of  the 
second  week  and  among  many  matters 
claiming  attention  will  be  active 
plans  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee  ses- 
sion of  the  organization,  due  in  No- 
vember, 1941,  and  expected  to  be  held 
at  some  New  England  point. 


CEMENTING  CITY 

AND  COUNTRY 

How  happily  the  Grange  unites 
rural  and  urban  interests  was  recent- 
Iv  illustrated  in  Randolph  County, 
North  Carolina.  Trinity  Grange,  a 
lively  subordinate  of  that  county,  has 
become  the  possessor  of  a  fine  new 
hall,  made  possible  not  only  by  the 
efforts  of  the  members,  but  through 
the  generous  co-operation  of  business 
men  from  the  towns  of  Thomasville 
and  High  Point. 

In  consequence  the  occupancy  of 
the  new  hall  was  celebrated  by  a  great 
barbecue,  to  which  everybody  who  had 
made  any  contribution  to  the  build- 
ing project  was  invited.  Many  busi- 
ness men  from  the  two  towns  named 
accepted  the  Grange  invitation  and  a 
genuine  fellowship  meeting  between 
urban  business  men  and  rural  people 
was  the  happy  result. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State   College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi^  Home  Economics  Committee 


MAY  DAY— NATIONAL 

CHILD  HEALTH  DAY 

May  Day  is  traditionally  children's 
day.  England  has  contributed  the 
quaint  custom  that  on  the  first  day  of 
May  children  hang  May  baskets  on 
the  door  knobs  of  those  homes  whose 
inmates  the  neighborhood  children 
particularly  love. 

This  day  is  enshrined  in  our  hearts 
because  of  the  memories  associated 
with  it  in  history,  song  and  story.  In 
our  childhood,  too,  we  looked  forward 
to  that  day  as  a  time  when  we  might 
hang  a  lovely  May  basket  on  some- 
body's door  knob  then  ring  the  bell 
and  run,  hoping  that  we  might  be 
pursued.  Today  the  first  of  May  has 
lost  none  of  its  charm.  In  addition 
to  many  of  its  attractions  of  the  by- 
gone days,  it  is  now  being  identified 
as  a  day  devoted  to  the  health  of 
childhood.  As  such  it  is  destined  to 
have  greater  significance  than  it  ever 
had  in  the  past. 

May  Day  was  established  by  Act  of 
Congress  and  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  as  Na- 
tional Child  Health  Day.  May  Day 
serves  as  a  central  point  to  draw  to- 
gether the  scattered  forces  of  good- 
will in  the  communities  that  look 
toward  child  health  and  happiness. 


A  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cuppett 

(Grange  members  stand  in  circle 
around  a  table  on  which  are  three  un- 
lighted  white  candles,  the  center  one 
being  taller  than  the  other  two.  The 
Master  lights  the  center  candle.  All 
other  lights  are  then  turned  off.) 

Master  (After  he  has  lighted  can- 
dle):  May  the  light  of  this  candle 
be  8yn>bolic  of  the  one  Great  Light 
who  rules  our  lives. 

Master  (After  he  lights  the  two 
candles  on  either  side  of  the  center 
one):  May  the  light  from  these  can- 
dles be  symbolic  of  the  lives  of  our 
forefathers,  the  pioneers  of  the 
Grange,  these  people  who  worked  so 
earnestly  and  zealously  to  form  an 
organization  which  promotes  activ- 
ities concerning  country  life. 

Chaplain  reads  the  23rd  Psalm. 

(The  leader  for  the  remaining  part 
may  be  the  Master,  Lecturer  or  any 
other  member.) 

Leader:  As  we  stand  in  the  glow- 
ing light  of  these  symbolic  candles 
may  we  with  bowed  heads  remain  in 
deep  meditation.  Let  us  first  remem- 
ber those  personalities  that  are  now 
gone,  who  did  so  much  for  our  local 
Grange  and  for  our  community. 

Just  as  their  lives  have  been  a 
flame  for  the  good,  so  may  our  lives 
be  a  flame  for  even  better  things. 
May  their  lives  inspire  us  to  be 
greater  lives,  flames,  really  burning 
in  our  community.  Let  us  be  true  to 
them  by  keeping  our  hearts  pure; 
and  thus  be  able  to  say,  "My  strength 
is  as  the  strength  of  ten  because  my 
heart  is  pure."  T-^t  us  fill  our  minds 
with  the  last  knowledge  that  oppor- 
tunity affords  us  today.  Let  us  be 
real  citizens  in  heljnng  to  make  our 
great  natipe  land   a  real  democracy. 

Leader:  Let  us  now  clasp  hands 
in  a  friendship  circle." 

(Pianist  plays  softly  "Lead  Kindly 
Light.") 


Leader:  Pray  for  the  one  on  your 
left.    (Pause.) 

Pray  for  the  one  on  your  right. 
(Pause.) 

Pray  for  yourself.    (Pause.) 

Leader:  Help  us  to  be  true  to  the 
Great  Light.  May  the  memory  and 
inspiration  of  our  pioneer  members 
help  us  ever  to  keep  faith  with  them, 
and  call  us  forth  to  do  nobler  and 
grander  things  for  all  mankind.  Help 
us  never  to  break  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship, and  finally  make  a  friendship 
circle  that  reaches  all  around  the 
world.   Amen. 


THE  MOTHER  JOB 

It  really  isn't  hard  to  be  a  mother. 

There  really  isn't  very  much  to  do. 
The  days  are  just  exactly  like  each 
other — 
You    simply    shut    your    eyes    and 
wander  through  I 

For  six  o'clock  is  time  enough  for  ris- 
ing. 
And  getting  all  the  children  washed 
and  dressed. 
And    breakfast    cooked — it    really    is 
surprising. 
But  mothers  never  seem  to  need  a 
rest. 

The    lunches    must    be    packed    and 
jackets  rounded. 
And  everbody  soothed  and  sent  to 
school. 
To    say    that   mother   rushes    is   un- 
founded. 
She's  nothing  more  to  manage  as 
a  rule. 

Unless  it  is  to  finish  piles  of  sewing, 
And  cook  and  wash  and  iron  and 
scrub  and  sweep. 
To  order  food  and  keep  the  furnace 
goings 
And  then,  perhaps,  to  hide  herself 
and  weep! 

And  when  at  last  she's  tucked  them 
under  covers, 
And  seen  to  doors  that  dad's  for- 
got to  lock. 
Triumphantly,  at  midnight,  she  dis- 
covers. 
She's  nothing  more  to  do  till  six 
o'clock.  — Janp  Burr. 


PEACE 


By  William  Mowry 

Peace  is  a  philosophy  of  life.  It 
has  its  origin  within  our  hearts. 
When  it  is  allowed  to  grow  and  devel- 
op in  our  lives — we  become  kind,  con- 
siderate, and  gentle. 

W^ar  is  the  opposite  of  peace.  It  has 
our  hearts  as  its  source  (as  does  "the 
milk  of  human  kindness").  The  fruit 
of  this  outlook  upon  life  is  not  meek- 
ness, humility  nor  understanding  of 
others  but  hate,  greed,  and  selfishness. 

Peace  is  a  positive  ideal.  War  is 
a  negative  one.  The  first  makes  for 
comfort,  joy,  and  happiness.  The 
other  brings  sorrow,  grief,  and 
despair. 

These  forces  are  at  work  in  your 
life  and  mine.  The  approximation  of 
these  ideals  in  human  life  makes  for 
a  like  level  in  society  as  well  as  in 
civilization.  Franklin's  statement 
"there  never  was  a  good  war  nor  a 
bad  peace"  sets  forth  the  value  of 
the    positive    ideal     (peace)     in     the 


affairs  of  men.  This  high  attainment 
in  the  hearts  of  men  is  emphasized  in 
the  sacred  words  "Jesus  was  the  one 
who  came  into  the  world  to  teach  men 
to  love  one  another." 

It  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  strive 
earnestly  to  attain  this  ideal  of  sun- 
shine for  our  own  good.  It  has  a  like 
value  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  May  we  work  diligently,  strive 
constantly,  reap  bountifully  because 
we  know  it  is  God's  will  for  the 
results  are  good. 


OUR  NATIONAL  BALLADS 

Mrs.  Rush  Egolf 

Schellshurg  Orange  No.  1662, 
Schellshurg,  Pa. 

During  the  week  beginning  the  first 
Sunday  in  May  National  Music  Week 
will  be  observed  throughout  the  na- 
tion. As  Mother's  Day  falls  on  the 
second  Sunday  in  May,  many  com- 
munities will  include  it  in  their 
musical  celebrations.  The  purpose  of 
National  Music  Week  is  to  give  more 
thought  to  music,  to  enable  thousands 
of  people  to  hear  good  music  and  to 
aid  America  in  becoming  a  musical 
nation.  In  times  of  national  crises 
study  of  the  national  ballads  of  a 
country  tend  to  have  a  soothing,  har- 
monizing, stimulating  and  unifying 
effect  upon  the  various  groups  and 
classes  of  citizens.  With  that  thought 
in  mind  several  of  our  national  bal- 
lads are  discussed  in  this  article. 

Little  by  little  music  has  grown  to 
be  a  vital  factor  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  agricultulturist,  the  professional- 
ist,  the  industrialist  have  discovered 
that  singing  workers  are  cheerful  and 
efficient  workers.  Likewise  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  learned  that  a  sing- 
ing army  is  an  invincible  one.  So  the 
Grange  has  come  to  realize  the  deep 
and  abiding  influence  of  songs  upon 
its  progress  and  upon  national  life 
and  character.  "Let  me  write  a  peo- 
ple's songs,"  someone  has  well  said, 
"and  I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws." 

America  the  Beautiful 

Of  the  many  hymns  and  songs  in 
"The  Patron"  not  one  has  inspired 
as  many  composers  as  "America  the 
Beautiful."  ()ver  sixty  musical  set- 
tings have  been  written  for  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  various  old  tunes  to 
which  it  has  been  fitted.  Of  these  set- 
tings the  one  most  widely  used  is  the 
one  composed  by  Will  C.  Macfarlane, 
of  Portland,  Maine,  but  it  is  most 
often  sung  to  S.  A.  Ward's  "Mater- 
na."  Because  of  faith  in  human 
brotherhood  "America  the  Beautiful" 
is  the  one  national  ballad  that  is  best 
adapted  to  Grange  ideals.  The  broth- 
erhood, the  idealism,  the  plea  for  a 
nobler  and  more  exalted  national  life 
that  breathes  through  every  line  of 
this  song  expresses  the  fundamental 
and  basic  principles  of  the  Grange  as 
well  as  those  of  the  nation.  What  is 
more  to  be  desired  by  the  farmers  of 
our  great  nation  than  to  make  Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful!  "Furthermore," 
it  has  been  said,  "this  song  appeals  to 
the  young  people  of  America,  the  boys 
and  girls  who  hold  the  future  in  their 
hands  and  are  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  'all  success  be  nobleness 
and  every  gain  divine.'  "  This  great 
national  ballad  was  written  by  Kath- 
arine Lee  Bates  who,  through  her 
career  as  teacher,  poetess  and  author- 
ess, represents  a  type  of  which  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful"  may  well  be  proud. 

During  the  summer  of  189/5  Miss 
Bates  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  in- 
structors for  the  summer  school  in 
Colorado  Springs.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  the  Easterners  of  the  faculty 
celebrated  by  taking  a  trip  to  the  top 
of  Pike's  Peak.  She  says  they  made 
the  ascent  "by  the  only  method  then 
available    for    i)eople    who    were    not 
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vigorous  enough  to  achieve  the  climb 
on  foot,  nor  sufficiently  adventurous 
for  burro  riding.  Prairie  wagons, 
their  tailboards  emblazoned  with  the 
traditional  slogan,  Tike's  Peak  or 
Bust'  were  pulled  by  horses  to  the 
half-way  house,  where  the  horses  were 
relieved  by  mules.  We  were  hoping 
for  an  hour  on  the  summit  but  two  of  | 
our  party  became  so  faint,  in  the 
rarefied  air,  that  we  were  bundled 
into  the  wagons  again  and  started  on 
our  downward  plunge  so  speedily  that 
our  sojourn  on  the  peak  remains  in 
memory  hardly  more  than  one  ecstatic 
gaze.  k 

"It  was  then  and  there  as  I  was  look- 
ing out  over  the  sea-like  expanse  of 
fertile  country  spreading  away  so  far 
under  those  ample  skies,  that  the 
opening  lines  of  the  hymn  floated  into 
my  mind.  When  we  left  Colorado 
Springs  the  four  stanzas  were  pen- 
ciled in  my  notebook,  together  with 
other  memoranda,  in  verse  and  prose, 
of  the  trip."  July  21st,  1895,  the  song 
was  printed  in  The  Congregational- 
ist.  It  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  requests  for  its  use  in  various 
publications  became  so  numerous  that 
in  1904,  she  rewrote  it  in  its  present 
form. 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 
For  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain ! 
America !    America ! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brother- 
hood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

"O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness! 
America !   America ! 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self  control, 
Thy  liberty  in  law! 

"O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 
In  liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than   self  their  coTiniry 
loved. 
And  mercy  more  than  life! 

America !    America ! 
May  God  thy  gold  refine 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness 
And  every  gain  divine. 

"O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream         i 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears! 


America!   America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brother- 
hood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea!" 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Another    of    our    national    ballads 
that     is     particularly     appealing     to 
Grangers  because  of  its  sentiment  for 
loyalty  and  response  to  national  crises 
is  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic," written  by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  In 
December,  1861,  Mrs.  Howe  and  her 
husband   Dr.   Howe,   her   pastor   Dr. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  his  wife 
Mrs.  Clarke,  together  with  Governor 
John  A.  Andrew  visited  Washington 
for  a  few  days.    Several  miles  from 
the  capital  they  witnessed  a  skirmish 
between  the  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers.    Upon   hearing   the   soldiers 
sing    "John     Brown's     Body"     Mrs. 
Howe  became  impressed  by  its  effect 
as  a  marching  song.   Rev.  Dr.  Clarke 
noticed    her    enthusiasm     and    said, 
"You   ought  to  write   new  words  to 
that  tune."   She  consented  to  try  and 
before  dawn   the  next   morning,   she 
found  herself  attempting  to  give  form 
and  shape  to  the  words  that  seemed  to 
fit  the  "John  Brown"  music.    She  has 
described  how  line  after  line  swiftly 
molded  itself  in  her  brain.   When  she 
thought  out  the  last  of  the  five  stan- 
zas she  was  so  afraid  of  forgetting 
them  that  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  and 
in  the  dim  light  found  a  pen  and  a 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  she  wrote 
the  stirring  lines  of  the  mightiest  of 
our  war  songs. 

"Mine   eyes   have  seen   the   glory   of 

the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He    is    trampling    out    the    vintage 
where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are 
stored ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning 
of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Chorus 

Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah ! 
Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
Glory,  glory.  Hallelujah! 
His  truth  is  marching  on." 

Grange  Halls  throught  the  country 
have  rung  again  and  again  with  the 
fourth  verse: 

"He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet 
that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He   is  searching  out   the  hearts   of 
men     before     His    judgment 
seat, 
0  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him ! 
be  jubilant,  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on." 

Of  her  masterpiece  Julia  Ward 
Howe  said,  "My  poem  did  some  serv- 
ice in  the  Civil  War.  I  wish  very 
much  that  it  may  do  good  service  in 
the  peace,  which  I  pray  God,  may 
never  more  be  broken." 

Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 

During  the  World  War  of  1918  an- 
other of  our  national  ballads  was 
written  by  a  woman.  In  less  than  a 
half  hour  after  Ivor  Novello  had  tele- 
phoned her  the  sentence  "Keep  the 
home  fires  burning,"  Mrs.  Lena  Guil- 
bert  Ford  had  written  the  song.  This 
ballad  is  an  appealing  combination  of 
melody,  sentiment  and  admonishment 
to  homefolks  to  show  a  patriotic  spirit 
of  endurance  in  the  absence  of  their 
loved  ones.  Her  words  and  the  sing- 
ing melody  of  Novello's  have  lived 
and  will  live  in  millions  of  hearts: 

"Keep  the  home  fires  burning, 
While  youh  hearts  are  yearning, 
Th()uy:h  your  lads  are  far  away. 
They  dream  of  home. 
There's  a  silver  lining. 
Through  the  dark  cloud  shining. 
Turn  the  dark  cloud  inside  out. 
Till  the  boys  come  home." 


To  Mother 


Two  of  our  national  ballads  appro- 
priate  for   Mother's    Day    are   "Just 
Before  the  Battle,  Mother"  and  "Just 
Break  the  News   to  Mother."    "Just 
Before  the  Battle,  Mother"  was  writ- 
ten   by    George    Frederick    Root,    of 
Boston.    One  commentator  says,  "He 
was  a  singer  but  had  a  gift  for  teach- 
ing  that   was   recognized   by   Lowell 
Mason,  with  whom  he  became   asso- 
ciated in  popularizing  music  in  Amer- 
ican schools,  musical  conventions  and 
teachers'   institutes.    Written   during 
the  Civil  War,  "Just  Before  the  Bat- 
tle,   Mother,"    is    one    of    those    un- 
affected, pathetic  melodies  which  ex- 
ert  a  tremendous   influence  by   sug- 
gesting thoughts  of  home  to  the  heavy 
hearts  of  men  who  have   shouldered 
the   musket    at   their   country's^  call. 
Many  a  soldier  boy  has  bluffed  it  out 
gaily  enough  until  the  thought  of  his 
mother  brought  heartache   and   even 
tears.  The  song  has  just  one  verse  but 
it  sounds  the  depths  of  loneliness. 

"Just  before  the  battle,  mother, 
I  am  thinking  most  of  you. 
While  upon  the  field  we're  marching. 

With  the  enemy  in  view; 
Comrades  brave  are  round  me  lying. 
Filled  with  thoughts  of  home  and 
God; 
For  well  they  knew  that  on  the  mor- 
row 
Some  will  sleep  beneath  the  sod. 

Chorus 

"Farewell,  mother,  you  may  never 
Press  me  to  your  heart  again. 
But,  oh,  you'll  not  forget  me,  moth- 
er. 
If  I'm  numbered  with  the  slain." 

"Just  Break  the  News  to  Mother," 
written  by  Charles  K.  Harris,  was  a 
Spanish  American  War  song.  Mr. 
Harris  caught  the  title  for  it  at  the 
theater  and  the  concluding  idea  in  a 
barber's  chair.  The  story  of  this  bal- 
lad is  best  told  in  its  own  words : 

"While  the  shot  and  shell  were 
screaming  upon  the  battle 
field ; 

The  boys  in  blue  were  fighting  their 
noble  flag  to  shield; 

Came  a  cry  from  their  brave  cap- 
tain, 'Look,  boys!  our  flag  is 
down ; 

Who'll  volunteer  to  save  it  from  dis- 


join the  nation  in  song  during  this 
1940  National  Music  Week  and  thus 
help  to  materialize  that  earnest  pray- 
er of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

One  flag,  one  land. 
One  heart,  one  hand, 
One  Nation,  Evermore. 

In  reply  to  requests  that  come  to 
me  from  Matrons,  I  will,  from  now 
on,  give  suggestions  for  June  pro- 
grams on  this  page  this  month.  On 
the  June  page  suggestions  for  July 
and  so  on. 


cooked  custard  and  cool.  Place  a 
layer  of  crumbs  on  the  bottom  of  a 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  sliced  bananas 
and  cover  with  custard.  Repeat  alter- 
nately till  the  dish  is  filled.  Garnish 
top  with  crumbs.    Serves  8. 


BANANA  PUDDING 

2       Tablespoons  cornstarch 
4      Tablespoons  sugar 

2  Eggs 

2y4  Cups  milk 

1       Teaspoon  vanilla 

3  large  or  4  medium  bananas 
10       Graham  crackers  rolled  fine 

Make  a  custard  of  the  cornstarch, 
sugar,  egg  yolks,  milk  and  vanilla. 
Fold  the  beaten  egg  whites  into  the 


BAKED  CHICKEN 

5  Lb.  chicken  cooked  and  boned 
1  Lb.  bread  crumbs  (not  too  fine) 
4  Eggs 

1  Qt.  liquid  (equal  parts  milk  and 
chicken  broth).  Mix  shredded  chick- 
en and  bread  crumbs  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Beat  the  eggs  until  light,  add  the 
liquid  and  pour  over  the  chicken  and 
bread  crumbs.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serves  12. 
Use  a  long  cake  pan. 


During  the  past  10  years  the  ratio 
of  persons  aided  by  public  funds  has 
increased  from  one  in  100  to  one  in 
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grace 
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*I  will,'  a  young  voice  shouted,  'I'll 

bring  it  back,  or  die'; 
Then  sprang  into  the  thickest  of  the 

fray; 
Saved  the  flag  but  gave  his  young 

life;     all    for    his    country's 

sake. 
They  brought  him  back  and  softly 

heard  him  say:    (etc.). 

Most  of  our  national  ballads  are 
martial  and  sentimental  in  character. 
The  earliest  such  ballad,  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  was  sung  in  derision  by  the 
British  against  our  ragged  Conti- 
nentals. Then  came  the  songs  of  the 
War  of  1812,  headed  by  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  the  many  famous 
songs  of  the  Civil  War,  such  as  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  in  the  North, 
and  "Dixie"  in  the  South;  the  rol- 
licking airs  of  the  Spanish-American 
conflict,  such  as  "A  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town";  and  the  marching  tunes 
and  camp  ditties  of  the  World  War, 
such  as  "Over  There,"  and  the  rest. 
Besides  these  songs  composed  under 
stress  of  war  there  are  the  deeply 
loved  hvmns  of  peace,  such  as  "Home 
Sweet  "Homo"  and  "Old  Folks  at 
Home."  As  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  raise  a  peoples'  spirits 
like  a  good,  catchy  tune,  that  can  dis- 
j)el  envy,  hate  and  wrong,  and  pro- 
voke friendliness,  fraternity  and  joy, 
1  may    the    Oranges    of    Pennsylvania 


8708 — simple  Frock  for  Home-Wear.  Sizes 
36  to  50.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-lnch  material,  2  yards 
braid. 

3889 — Young  Two-Plece  Frock.  Sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  material,  2\^   yards  lace. 

8186— Slim  Princess  Dress  with  Soft  Shirring. 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-inch  material,  2  yards 
lace  edging,  for  dress.  Pattern  In- 
cludes bolero. 

8860 — Easy-to-Make    Dress.      Sizes   12   to  40. 


Size   16   requires   2%    yards   of   35- 
Inch  material. 

8661 — Cool  Sunback  Frock.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  39- 
lnch  material,  V4  yard  35-lnch  con- 
trasting, for  dress ;  1  %  yards  36- 
Inch  for  Jacket. 

8870 — Girl's  Slip  and  Panties.  Sizes  4  to  14. 
Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material,  3M{  yards  lace  edg- 
ing, for  slip ;  1  yard  35-lnch  ma- 
terial, 1  yard  lace  edging,  for 
panties. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Miss  Marion  MoCreary, 
Eureka  Orange,  No.  607 

If  a  small  piece  of  camphor  is 
placed  in  your  silver  chest  the  silver 
will  not  become  discolored. 

Put  a  few  lemon  peels  in  the  water 
when  you  boil  tea  towels  to  make 
them  white  and  have  a  clean  fresh- 
ness. 

Instead  of  whipped  cream,  try  a 
mashed  banana  beaten  with  an  egg 
white  until  still. 

After  potatoes  are  washed,  grease 
them  thoroughly  with  butter  or  lard 
before  placing  them  in  the  oven  to 
bake. 

^  An  equal  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil  will  remove  the  white 
marks  from  furniture  caused  by  water 
or  heat. 

Cane  seated  chair  bottoms  that 
have  sagged  may  be  made  as  tight  as 
ever  by  washing  them  with  hot  water 
^d  allowing  them  to  dry  in  the  open 
air. 

Sour  or  skim  milk  added  to  the 
water  with  which  linoleum  is  washed 
gives  it  a  luster  like  new. 

To  cut  marshmellows  easily  use 
damp  scissors. 

To  prevent  fat  from  spluttering 
when  meat  is  fried,  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  in  the  pan  before  putting  in  the 
grease. 

Fresh  ink  stains  are  easily  removed 
by  soaking  in  a  small  pan  of  butter- 
milk. Kinse  in  warm  soapy  water, 
then  in  warm  clear  water  and  dry. 

Keep  a  pan  of  water  on  the  heater 
or  radiator  of  each  room  to  keep  your 
rugs,  furniture,  floors  and  yourself 
in  good  condition. 


IN  MEMORIAH  OF 

MBS.  CHARLOTTE  RTTPPIN 

Contributed  by  Mrs.  Furman  Gyqer 

I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say, 
That  she  is  dead.   She  is  just  away  I 
With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of 

the  hand 
She  has  wandered  into  an  unknown 

land. 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  she  lingers 

there. 
And  you — oh,  you,  who  the  wildest 

yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad 

return. 

Think  of  her  faring  on,  as  dear 

In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of 

Here. 
Think  of  her  still  as  the  same,  I  say. 
She  is  not  dead — she  is  just  away  I 
— James  Whitcomh  Riley. 


In  May  many  of  you  are  putting  on 
Mother's  Day  programs.  Why  not  a 
Father's  Day  program  in  June? 

The  younger  children  could  answer 
to  roll  call  with,  "Things  I  Can  Do 
to  Help  My  Father  this  Summer." 

The  older  boys  could  conduct  a 
forum  discussion  on  the  question,  "Do 
farm  fathers  play  enough?'*  bringing 
out  recreational  activities  that  boys 
and  their  fathers  might  enjoy  to- 
gether, also  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting fathers  interested. 

The  older  girls  could  stage  a  debate 
on  the  question,  "Resolved,  That  farm 
girls  should  learn  to  drive  horses  and 
to  milk.'* 


Our  Juvenile  Granges 


MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


SPRING  SONG 

Who  has  bided  close  to  nature 

In  the  spring? 
Who    has    watched    the   young   buds 

swelling  ? 
Who  has  heard  the  flicker  telling 
How  near  to  heaven  we  are  dwelling 

In  the  spring? 
Who  has  caught  the  first  faint  odors 

Of  the  spring? 
Who  has  felt  the  new  life  springing 
In  the  honeysuckle  clinging. 
Heard  the  silent  violet  singing 

In  the  spring? 

— Katherine  Conway. 


THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE 

June — with  its  long  days,  its 
freedom  from  school  and  all  its  charm 
of  birds  and  flowers  I  I  am  sure  every 
child  will  pick  this  month  as  their 
favorite  of  all  the  twelve.  Late  May 
and  early  June  is  the  time  when 
Pennsylvania  wild  flowers  are  at  their 
best.  At  one,  or  all,  of  our  June  meet- 
ings we  should  bring  some  of  them 
into  our  meeting  room  and  spend  the 
evening  thinking  and  talking  about 
them.  Perhaps  we  should  always  be- 
gin such  a  program  with  a  talk  on 
the  picking  of  wild  flowers.  Wild 
flowers  are  very  abundant  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  comparatively  few  of 
them  are  so  rare  that  they  should  not 
be  picked  at  all.  The  natural  tend- 
ency of  flowers  is  to  increase,  so  if 
we  adopt  the  rule  of  picking  only  one 
flower  out  of  ten,  the  normal  supply 
of  even  rare  species  may  be  main- 
tained. 

Most  woodland  soil  is  very  loose  so 
it  is  easy  to  disturb  the  root  system  of 
small  flowers  unless  care  is  used  in 
the  picking.  For  that  reason  we 
should  never  go  out  to  gather  arbutus, 
trillium,  bloodroot,  or  flowers  of  that 
type  without  taking  shears  or  a  sharp 
knife. 

We  should  know  our  wild  flowers 
well  enough  to  divide  them  into  three 
groups.  The  first  group  would  include 
rare  flowers  such  as  the  orchids, 
pitcher  plant,  and  any  flower  which 
may  be  disappearing  in  your  partic- 
ular vicinity.  These  flowers  we  should 
pick  only  for  purposes  of  study.  The 
second  group  would  include  flowers 
which  grow  in  abundance  and  so  can 
be  brought  into  our  homes  to  help 
make  them  pleasant,  but  which  are  so 
lovely  that  we  would  not  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  their  extermination  so  we 
pick  them  with  care,  and  should  prob- 
ably adopt  the  rule  of  never  taking 
more  than  one  out  of  five.  Columbine, 
wild  azalia  and  the  lupines  would  be- 
long in  this  class.  The  last  group 
would  include  all  the  common  flowers 
that  grow  in  such  abundance  that  it 
is  impossible  to  exterminate  them, 
some  of  them  are  extremely  bad 
weeds,  but  still  are  very  lovely  flow- 
ers. These  we  may  gather  to  use  in 
mass  to  decorate  our  halls,  churches, 
etc.  This  class  would  include  the 
goldenrod  family,  and  most  of  the 
daisy  and  buttercup  families,  com- 
mon blue  violets  and  many  others. 
In  gathering  all  flowers,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
sprays  of  flowers,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged, with  a  bit  of  green  is  almost 
always  more  attractive  than  a  great 
mass. 

We  can  give  a  new  turn  to  our  wild 
flower  program  by  dividing  the  mem- 
bers into  two  groups.  Let  one  group 
be  the  Buttercup  Family,  the  other 


the  Kose  Family.  The  members  of 
the  rose  family  will  each  bring  a 
flower  speciman  belonging  to  their 
family.  They  will  show  it,  tell  its 
name  and  where  it  grows — in  meadow, 
wood,  dry  or  marshy  place,  etc.  The 
leader  may  tell  something  about  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  family. 
Their  specimens  will  include,  wild 
crab  apple,  Juneberry,  wild  plum, 
choke  cherries,  thorn  apples,  all  the 
wild  berries,  mountain  ash,  hardhack, 
dogberry,  etc. 

This  family  will  be  re8i)onsible  for 
one  musical  number.  (There  are  sev- 
eral songs  about  roses  that  are  not  too 
difficult  for  some  of  the  older  girls  to 
sing.  McDowells,  "To  a  Wild  Rose" 
is  a  simple  piano  number.)  They  will 
also  have  a  poem  or  legend  about 
some  flower  of  their  family  and  will 
arrange  one  bouquet  of  their  family 
flowers.  Wild  roses  in  a  white  or 
green  pottery  bowl  would  be  lovely. 
But  wild  roses  may  not  grow  every- 
where in  Pennsylvania.  I  knew  a 
group  of  boarding  school  girls  who 
were  asked  to  decorate  a  room  for  a 
Japanese  tea.  They  had  access  to  no 
flower  gardens  and  only  a  little  time, 
so  they  went  just  off  the  campus  and 
got  long  sprays  of  wild  blackberry 
and  arranged  them  against  narrow 
panels  of  black  crepe  paper.  The 
effect  was  Japanesy  and  very  beau- 
tiful. 

The  buttercup  family  will  bring 
specimens  of  crowfoot,  wild  clematis, 
cowslip,  baneberry,  gold-thread  wild 
columbine,  anemone,  hepatica,  etc. 
They  also  will  be  responsible  for  a 
musical  number,  a  poem  or  story,  and 
a  flower  arrangement  featuring  their 
family.  Each  group  might  also  bring 
one  or  two  good  pictures  for  the  walls. 

Why  not  ask  the  members  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  to  come 
in  and  judge  the  efforts  of  the  two 
groups.  The  losers  to  be  responsible 
for  simple  refreshments  at  the  next 
meeting.  If  this  seems  too  long  for 
one  you  might  run  it  as  two  separate 
programs. 

We  hope  that  every  Juvenile  Ma- 
tron is  a  good  reader  or  speaker 
and  that  she  has  formed  the  habit  of 
opening  every  program  with  a  quota- 
tion or  a  bit  of  poetry  that  sets  the 
theme  of  the  program,  and  of  closing 
with  another  quotation  that  sums  it 
up  or  brings  out  the  lesson  she  is  try- 
ing to  teach.  So  she  might  close  this 
program  with  a  quotation  from  Lew 
Sarett's  "Woodsman's  Creed." 

"Wild  flowers  are  people  to  me,  lit- 
tle people,  lords  and  ladies,  ragamuf- 
fins and  outcasts,  fairies  and  gnomes, 
dreamers  and  dancers.  I  love  them 
all,  the  flower  people,  and  I  love  to 
lose  myself  in  their  world. 

"More  precious  to  me  than  any  bag 
of  silver  is  the  delight  I  find  in  look- 
ing at  a  redbud  tree  in  April,  at  a 
school  of  silver  trout  shimmering  in  a 
deep  green  pool,  at  the  lavender  mist 
that  walks  through  the  mountains  at 
dusk  like  a  wolf  on  four  soft  feet.  The 
world  may  think  I'm  odd;  I  think 
the  world  is  missing  something  very 
beautiful  and  significant  by  not  giv- 
ing itself,  part  of  the  time  at  least,  to 
the  wilderness  and  to  nature." 


"May   is  building  her  house.     From 

the  dust  of  things 
She    is   making   the   songs    and   the 

flowers  and  the  wings; 
From  October's  tossed   and  trodden 

gold 


She  is  making  the  young  year  out  of 

the  old; 
Yea,  out  of  winter's  flying  sleet 
She    is    making    all    the    summer 

sweet." 


SEEING  PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  month  of  March  I  en- 
joyed a  trip  over  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  most  interesting  to  travel  through 
some  fifty  counties  of  our  great  state, 
along  the  swelling  waters  of  our 
streams  and  rivers,  to  catch  magnif- 
icent views  from  the  tops  of  our  high 
mountains,  to  study  all  the  different 
types  of  architecture  and  of  people. 
Pennsylvania  is  surely  a  great  state. 
I  came  home  wondering  why  people 
go  tearing  off  to  California  or  Canada 
when  all  the  beauties  imaginable  lie 
so  near  at  hand.  I  hope  that  every 
Juvenile  Grange  member  may  have  a 
chance  to  take  some  sort  of  a  trip 
this  summer  and  see  a  new  bit  of  our 
wonderful  state. 

The  thing  that  I  enjoyed  most  was 
meeting  Juvenile  Matrons  and  Dep- 
uties from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Talking  over  our  problems,  our  hopes 
and  our  aims.  I  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  Juvenile  Grange  in 
Pennsylvania  than  I  did.  I  should  be 
a  much  better  Superintendant. 

EULALIA  GRANGE 

HAS  YOUNG  MASTER 

Eulalia  Grange,  No.  1088,  Tioga 
County,  probably  has  one  of  the 
youngest  Masters  of  any  Subordinate 
Grange  in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  Jack 
Howard  Tubbs  whose  picture  accom- 
panies this  story.  Brother  Tubbs  is 
19  years  of  age,  joined  the  Grange 
when  he  was  14  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  since.  He  has  filled  the  chair 
of  Assistant  Steward  and  has  been 
Overseer  for  the  past  three  years. 

Master  Tubbs  is  well  fitted  for  the 
office.  His  great-grandfather,  James 
Tubbs,  was  a  charter  member  of  Eula- 
lia Grange,  and  also  served  as  Master 
of  the  Grange.  His  grandfather, 
Lewis  L.  Tubbs,  has  been  a  member 


of  this  Grange  for  over  40  years,  and 
served  as  Master  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  present  is  treasurer  of  Eulalia 
Grange.  His  grandmother,  Nora 
Tubbs,  is  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Jack's  father,  Lynn 
Tubbs,  is  a  member  of  Victoria 
Grange,  No.  1193. 

Master  Tubbs  joined  the  Tioga 
County  Pomona  Grange  in  1934 
and  expects  to  go  to  Syracuse  this 
November  and  receive  the  State  and 
National  degrees  if  the  State  degree 
isn't  conferred  before  that  time.  Jack 
has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  this 
vicinity  and  graduated  from  West- 
field  High  School  in  the  class  of  1937. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  conducting 
the  business  of  his  father's  farm. 


I 


Among  the  Granges 


Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


SALEM  GRANGE  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  AT 

POMONA  MEETING 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange 
meeting  was  held  at  Salem  Grange 
Hall  on  Thursday,  April  4th,  with  an 
all  day  and  evening  session.  More 
than  160  were  in  attendance.  This 
being  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Salem 
Grange,  a  special  program  was  pre- 
sented by  Salem  Grange  during  the 
afternoon  session.  The  hall  was  ar- 
tistically decorated  for  the  occasion  in 
the  customary  color  scheme  of  Silver 
and  Gold.  Lovely  flowers  were  do- 
nated by  Mr.  Jones,  the  florist  from 
DuBois. 

The  History  of  Salem  Grange  was 
presented  by  Reuben  H.  Moore,  of 
Luthersburg.  There  are  only  three 
charter  members  living.  They  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Passmore  and 
Edward  H.  Rishel.  Mrs.  Passmore 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  was 
able  to  be  present. 

Past  State  Masters,  J.  Audley  Boak, 
of  New  Castle,  and  E.  B.  Dorsett,  of 
Mansfield,  together  with  their  wives 
were  present  for  the  occasion.  Both 
Mr.  Boak  and  Mr.  Dorsett  gave  splen- 
did addresses. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Annual 
Pomona  Memorial  Service  was  held. 
This  was  a  very  impressive  service 
and  was  in  charge  of  Worthy  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  G.  W.  Hatch  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Lulu  Weaver.  Several  lovely 
musical  numbers  were  rendered  by 
members  of  Penn  Grange,  of  Gram- 
pian. 

The  Home  Economic  Program  was 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  O.  D.  Gearhart.  Her 
subject  was  "Beautifying  Our 
Homes."  Miss  Irene  Zerby  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  this  subject 
and  showed  a  number  of  slides  of  re- 
decorated rooms  and  furniture.  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Boak,  a  representative  of  the 
State  Home  Economic  Committee  al- 
so gave  a  brief  talk. 

The  Grassflat  Male  Chorus  was 
present  at  the  evening  session  and 
sang  several  fine  numbers. 

A  class  of  six  were  initiated  in  the 
5th  Degree  by  Pomona  Degree  Team. 


County.  Approximately  60  officers 
and  members  attended  this  meeting 
from  Cumberland,  York  and  Dauphin 
Counties. 

As  this  was  the  regular  meeting 
night  of  Valley  Grange,  the  State 
Master,  State  Lecturer,  and  State 
Juvenile  Superintendent  and  many 
of  those  attending  the  conference  re- 


Cobes,  with  her  songs,  and  guitar  ac-   ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  meeting. 


DEKEY  GRANGE  OBSERVES 

ANNIVERSARY 

^  With  a  program  of  interest  and  va- 
riety, the  Derry  Township  Grange, 
No.  1973,  Westmoreland  Co.,  observed 
its  tenth  anniversary  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, April  2,  at  an  open  meeting  in 
Veterans  Hall  at  Derry. 

The  following  program  was  carried 
out:  welcome  song  by  group;  special 
comumnication  from  a  brother  who 
^as  unable  to  be  present;  song  by 
group. 

The  worthy  lecturer,  Miss  Isabelle 
Elliott,  gave  a  historical  sketch  de- 
picting the  progress  of  the  Grange 
since  its  organization  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  organized  by  Brother  George 
^riffith  who  was  deputy  at  that  time. 
Brother  E.  B.  Dorsett  master  of  the 
State  Grange  installed  the  officers: 
obligated  and  instructed  members.  Of 
the  53  charter  members,  twelve  are 
still  on  the  role. 

The  Grange  has  promoted  many 
projects  in  the  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence as  the  sketch  pointed  out.  These 
^eluded  boosting  the  Township  Fair, 
*-H  and  other  clubs,  and  road  im- 
provements. 

An  amateur  contest  was  held  with 
the  following  taking  part :   Miss  Irma 


companiment  was  an  easy  winner, 
others  included  Bert  Hughes,  with  an 
old  time  fiddle  number;  Mrs.  Gladys 
Trump,  with  a  laughable  sketch  tell- 
ing of  experiences  of  the  farm ;  A.  W. 
Freeman,  with  funny  stories;  G.  A. 
Giesey,  with  a  series  of  humorous 
stories ;  Mrs.  Cora  Kiser,  with  a  read- 
ing; and  Miss  Leona  King,  with  a 
piano  solo. 

A  special  musical  number  was  next 
following  which  we  had  a  clever 
"crowing  and  cackling"  stunt. 

A  debate,  "Resolved,  That  a  Horse 
Is  More  Useful  than  a  Cow,"  proved 
interesting.  Bill  Barchesky,  Tom 
Hughes  and  Frank  Skacel,  Jr.,  han- 
dled the  affirmative,  while  Paul  Ecker, 
Edgar  Hill  and  Paul  Machesney  took 
the  negative. 

Isabelle  Elliott  conducted  several 
stunts  including  "How  Poor  Mr. 
Pinchpenny  Died";  and  "Buttoning 
Up  Coats  and  Vests"  which  proved  to 
be  quite  hilarious  to  the  crowd. 

The  assistant  lecturer  Mrs.  Serena 
Weimer  was  Mistress  of  Ceremonies 
for  the  evening. 

An  award  of  the  evening,  in  which 
all  participated,  was  won  by  Mr.  Hoff- 
stot.  A  cake  walk  was  won  by  Irma 
Oobes  and  Frank  Skacel,  Jr. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  refresh- 
ments consisting  of  sandwiches, 
cake,  ice  cream,  and  coffee  were 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Grange. 
The  guests  voted  it  a  really  high  light 
in  social  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 


The  lecturer  hour,  with  Valley 
Grange  Lecturer,  John  David  Kil- 
more  in  charge,  was  made  up  of  sev- 
eral short  plays,  Irish  music  by  the 
Valley  Grange  Chorus  and  addresses 
by  the  visiting  State  Officers;  also 
remarks  by  other  visiting  members. 


VALLEY  GRANGE 

HONORED  BY  ATTENDANCE 

OF  STATE  OFFICERS 

On  March  11  a  District  Masters, 
Lecturers,  Secretaries  and  Juvenile 
Superintendents  Conference  was  held 
at  Valley  Grange,  No.  1360,  in  York 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATED  BY  PLEASANT 
VALLEY  GRANGE— FAYETTE 
COUNTY 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange,  No.  1957, 
met  in  their  hall  at  Wooddale,  March 
27th  to  celebrate  the  twelfth  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  their 
Grange.  A  picnic  basket  supper  was 
served  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Mrs.  Mabel  Detwiler,  Past  Mas- 
ter, asked  the  blessing,  after  which 
everyone  felt  like  one  big  family  and 
enjoyed  the  evening  meal  immensely. 
Pleasant  Valley  Grange  ladies  are 
known  far  and  near  for  the  grand 
suppers  they  can  and  do  serve.  After 
dinner  the  folks  were  invited  from 
the  dining  room  to  the  upstairs  hall 
where  they  listened  to  a  very  inter- 
esting address  by  James  G.  Robinson, 
a  candidate  for  Congress,  from  Cur- 
few Grange,  and  Edward  Porch,  of 
Hurst  High  School. 

An  orchestra  from  Hurst  High 
School  furnished  music  for  round  and 
square  dancing  until  a  late  hour. 
Everyone  enjoyed  the  evening. 

The  attendance  has  fallen  off  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  due  to  an  epi- 
demic of  grippe,  colds  and  mumps. 
But  even  then  this  Grange  came 
through  with  flying  colors,  paying  a 
hundred  dollars  on  their  building  debt 
and  hoping  by  the  end  of  1940  to 
lessen  the  burden  even  more. 

Several  of  the  members  are  in  fail- 
ing health  but  they  are  not  forgotten 


REPORT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  GRANGE 

TO  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  POMONA 

By  Mrs.  Gfx)rge  P.  Shanks,  Secretary 

INDEPENDENCE   GRANGE  number  one  seven   nine 

Is  sixty-five  and  going  fine, 

Meeting  regular  once  each  month 

With  plenty  of  pep  and  lots  of  umph. 

1940  officers  have  been  installed 

By  Cross  Creek  team  with  pep  enthralled. 

Brother  Richey,  better  known  as  Paul, 

Knows  his  stuff,  not  some  but  all. 

His  daughter,  Betty,  assisted  him — 

Slim,  graceful,  neat  and  trim. 

Our  Grange  is  old  and  growth  is  slow, 

For  some  time  past  our  funds  were  low. 

But  through  efforts  of  sisters  loyal 

We've  bought  Regalia  of  Gold  and  Royal. 

The  insignia  new,  by  Order  regulated 

Was  never  worn  till  dedicated. 

For  this  rite  of  heart  and  not  of  lips 

We  invited  our  respected  sister  Clara  Phillips. 

No  such  ceremony  does  our  manual  contain 

But  the  impression  will  long  remain. 

Our  Pomona  deputy.  Brother  John  L.  Post 

Spoke  most  kindly  of  our  grange  as  host; 

Brother  Russell,  our  deputy  of  state. 

Our  opportunities  and  duties  did  relate. 

While  we  felt  encouraged  and  anxious  to  work 

Death  and  sorrow  in  our  midst  did  lurk; 

It  is  with  feeling  of  regret  we  must  relate 

The  passing  of  Brother  Kline  at  age  eighty-eight. 

We  are  looking  forward  and  see  our  order  a  reality 

We'll  carry  on,  boost  and  guard  it  with  fidelity. 


GRANGE 


ReguUidon  Officers'  Mshes ;  Mmnhen* 

badges;  Altar  and  Pedestal   scarfs; 

Jewels  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  pricen  to  the  Old  Reliable 
Grange  Regalia  House. 

FULLER  REGAUA  &  COSTUME  CO. 

.    12  High  Siwmmk,  Worcester,  Mass.     . 

^^^(Ownedaad  Managed  by  Patrons)  ^^M 


at  our  meetings.  Cards,  fruit  and 
flowers  are  sent  to  them  so  they  will 
feel  that  they  are  still  in  our  thoughts 
and  that  we  hope  for  their  speedy 
recovery. 

Pleasant  Unity  Grange  will  meet 
with  Pleasant  Valley  Grange  on  May 
3rd.  They  will  give  a  home  talent 
play  with  special  music. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Griffin  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Robinson,  of 
Curfew  Grange,  were  welcome  guests 
at  the  anniversary  dinner. 


INTERESTING  FEOO&AM 
PREPARED  FOR  BEDFORD 

COTTNTY  POMONA 

Sister  Harriette  Smith,  Lecturer  of 
the  Bedford  County  Pomona  Grange 
has  prepared  an  excellent  program  for 
the  Pomona  Grange  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Charlesville  Grange  Hall  on 
June  7,  1940. 

Items  included  in  this  program  are 
"What's  the  Latest  in  Farm  News?" 
Report  of  Subordinate  Granges  and 
Insurance  Agents.  Mrs.  Bess  Egolf 
is  scheduled  to  discuss  the  N.  Y.  A. 
and  the  discussion  will  be  continued 
on  "What  Problems  Confront  Rural 
Youth  Today,"  by  John  Swartzweill- 
er.  In  the  afternoon  a  short  play 
will  be  given  by  the  Charlesville 
Grange  followed  by  an  address  by 
C.  P.  Lang,  Extension  Club  Leader 
at  Penn  State.  The  question  "What 
Have  Young  Farm  People  Done  for 
American  Life?"  will  be  discussed  by 
Frank  Arnold.  Burning  Bush  will 
stage  a  short  play  and  lecturers  at- 
tending the  State  College  Conference 
will  report  on  what  they  saw  and 
heard  there. 

In  the  evening  the  young  people  of 
Buffalo  Grange  will  stage  a  short 
play,  "The  Cow  Was  in  the  Parlor." 
Folks  from  Loysburg  Grange  will  put 
on  a  debate,  "Resolved:  That  the 
Field  of  Opportunity  for  the  Farm 
Boy  of  Today  Is  as  Wide  as  Ever." 

POMONA,  NO.  5,  BACKS 

DIES  AND  F.B.I. 

Whole  hearted  approval  of  the  work 
of  the  Dies  Committee  and  the  work 
of  the  F.  B.  I.  under  the  leadership 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  exposing  and 
punishing  those  "who  would  destroy 
our  form  of  government"  was  given 
in  resolutions  by  the  Columbia  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  at  its  meeting  at 
Millville.  April  12,  1940. 

The  Grange  also  recognized  "the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  the  free  and 
unrestrained  use  of  the  ballot  as  one 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  de^ 
mocracy"  and  went  on  record  as  fa- 
voring "the  repeal  of  any  and  all  laws 
that  require  a  citizen  to  designate  his 
political  party  when  he  or  she  reg' 
isters  as  a  voter." 

Jack  Fairchild,  of  Berwick,  newly 
chosen  Pomona  Master,  presided  at 
the  interesting  session  with  a  fine 
program  and  a  splendid  address  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  by  Claude  Bennett, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Bankers  Association.  The  Pomona 
decided  at  this  meeting  to  purchase 
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new  regalia.  In  the  evening  six  were 
initiated  in  the  degree  of  Pomona. 
Valley  Grange  of  Millville  received 
the  award  given  to  the  Grange  having 
the  most  officers  in  attendance  for  the 
past  four  Pomona  meetings. 

A  fine  literary  program  was  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Kathleen  Miller,  Po- 
mona Lecturer.  One  of  the  features 
of  this  program  was  a  tree  contest  in 
which  Patrons  were  asked  to  name  as 
many  varieties  of  trees  as  possible. 


WILLARD  GRANGE— LAWRENCE 
COUNTY— CELEBRATES 
THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

March  26th  was  a  real  red-letter 
day  for  Willard  Grange,  No.  1440, 
when  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  its 
organization  was  fittingly  observed. 
Willard  Grange  is  the  second  oldest 
Grange  in  Lawrence  County;  Plain 
Grove  having  been  organized  two 
weeks  before.  This  meeting  in  Wil- 
lard's  commodious  hall  seemed  almost 
like  a  miniature  State  Grange  meet- 
ing as  it  was  honored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  five  officers  of  that  body, 
namely,  the  State  Master,  Brother 
Bagshaw;  State  Secretary,  Brother 
Horst;  State  Lecturer,  Sister  Gross, 
and  State  Assistant  Steward,  Brother 
Sharp  Fullerton,  as  well  as  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Granges, 
Sister  Shumway,  and  a  past  State 
Master,  Brother  Boak. 

Six  charter  members  were  present, 
as  follows:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  Mun- 
nell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  W.  S. 
Weigle  and  Chadwick  Dean.  The 
■five  former  as  well  as  the  following, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dean,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hunt,  Norman  Hunt  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Weigle  have  been  honored 
as  Silver  Star  members.  These  as 
well  as  the  past  masters  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  stage  and  given  proper 
recognition. 

The  program  which  was  in  charge 
of  the  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Norman  Hunt, 
consisted  of  addresses  by  our  state 
officers  and  others,  interspersed  with 
music  and  readings,  also  a  history  of 
the  Grange. 

The  state  officers  brought  greetings 
and  best  wishes  and  offered  timely 
suggestions.  These  were  enjoyed  very 
much  and  we  hope  that  our  state 
officers  and  others  will  feel  that  they 
are  always  welcome  in  our  Grange. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  Broth- 
er George  Dean,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  announced  that 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  mort- 
gage on  which  they  had  just  made 
final  payment  and  moved  that  it  be 
burnt.  The  Worthy  Master,  Francis 
Boak,  asked  the  Worthy  State  Mas- 
ter, Brother  Bagshaw,  to  burn  it 
while  he  held  a  vessel  to  catch  the 
ashes  which  were  sprinkled  on  the 
minutes  of  the  evening.  Brother  Bag- 
shaw did  this  gracefully  and  prop- 
erly remarked  that  there  were  other 
mortgages  he  would  like  to  burn  (if 
they  were  paid  for),  remarking  that 
some  of  these  were  in  high  places. 

After  the  close  of  the  Grange  all 
were  invited  to  the  dining  room  where 
they  enjoyed  a  well  prepared  lunch. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  POMONA 

OFFICERS  INSTALLED 

The  Fayette  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  49,  held  its  March  meet- 
ing in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  in 
Uniontown,  Saturday,  March  9,  1940. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
ten  o'clock  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
busy  session.  The  Deputies  gave  their 
reports  and  were  well  pleased  with 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  var- 
ious Granges.  The  Secretary  received 
a  written  report  from  each  of  the 
eighteen  Granges. 


On  roll  call  of  the  Subordinate 
Granges,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  at- 
tendance banner  was  won  by  Menal- 
len  Grange. 

William  Gaskill,  from  Morning 
Star  Grange  (a  past  Pomona  Mas- 
ter), and  a  team  from  Morning  Star 
Grange,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Olive 
Kifer,  Mrs.  Clarence  Brown,  Miss 
Thelma  Brown,  Mrs.  OUie  Blythe 
and  the  Pomona  Choir  installed  the 
following  officers  for  a  term  of  two 
years: 

Master,  Earl  Langley,  Menallen 
Grange;  Overseer,  B.  S.  Newcomer, 
German  Grange;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Kyons,  Gallatin  Grange; 
Steward,  Grover  Haggerty,  Union 
Grange;  Assistant  Steward,  Milton 
Luce,  Perryopolis  Grange;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  Clayton  Lynn,  Morning  Star 
Grange;  Treasurer,  W.  D.  Hixon, 
Dawson  Grange;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Viva  E.  Luce,  Perryopolis  Grange; 
Gatekeeper,  Walter  Dearth,  Menallen 
Grange;  Ceres,  Miss  Lucille  Conn, 
York  Run  Grange;  Flora,  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Rittenhouse,  Curfew  Grange; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Edna  Baily,  Franklin 
Grange;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  Anna  Fast,  Woodside  Grange; 
Mr.  Samuel  Harris  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Visitors  were  present  from  Wash- 
ington, Greene  and  Westmoreland 
Counties.  Inspiring  talks  were  given 
by  the  retiring  and  incoming  Mas- 
ters. The  new  Master  appointed  the 
following  committees:  Deputy  G.  L. 
Conn  to  have  Union,  Menallen,  Ridge- 
view  and  Franklin  Granges;  Harry 
Duff  to  have  Dunbar,  German,  Wood- 
side  and  York  Run  Granges;  O.  W. 
Rittenhouse  to  have  Markleysburg, 
Ohio  Pyle,  Mill  Run  and  Pleasant 
Valley  Granges;  William  Hixon  to 
have  Dawson,  Curfew  and  Perry- 
opolis; A.  L.  Sharpnack  to  have 
Hoi)ewell,  Gallatin  and  Morning  Star 
Granges. 

The  Legislative  Committee  mem- 
bers are  G.  M.  Griffin,  George  Skin- 
ner, William  Gaskill,  Ellis  Murtland 
and  J.  B.  King.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee members  are  Hersy  Deal, 
David  Newcomer  and  Jacob  Fast. 
The  Radio  Committee  members  are 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Vail, 
Grace  Duff  and  Mrs.  George  Baxter. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
consists  of  Mrs.  G.  L.  Conn,  William 
Gilchrist,  Viva  Luce,  Jennie  Porter, 
B.  S.  Newcomer,  Edna  Bailey  and 
Anna  Friend,  each  of  whom  will  visit 
certain  Granges.  The  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee  held  a  conference 
and  made  plans  for  their  future  work. 
They  asked  the  audience  for  a  free- 
will offering  for  the  Finnish  Relief 
Fund  and  received  $16.50. 

One  of  our  projects  is  to  have  three 
thousand  Grange  members  in  Fayette 
County  by  December,  1940. 

The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  no  Lecturers  program  was 
given. 


CANDIDATES  OF  UNION  CITY 
GRANGE— ERIE    COUNTY- 
RECEIVE  FOURTH  DEGREE 

Union  City  Grange,  No.  89,  held  an 
interesting  meeting  recently  when 
twenty-nine  members  of  Waterford 
Grange  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  a  class  of  candidates.  Four 
of  the  candidates  were  Juvenile 
Grangers  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  the  Juvenile  Grange.  Addresses 
were  given  by  the  visitors,  including 
one  by  the  Pomona  Master,  Rolla 
McCray. 

Union  City  Grange  has  recently 
served  two  dinners.  One  for  the  local 
Golden  Rule  Club  and  the  other  for 
a  district  meeting  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
directors.  A  nice  sum  of  money  was 
earned  to  help  pay  for  the  hall. 


MONROE-PIKE  POMONA 

MEETS  AT  TANNERSVILLE 

Mrs.  Henry  Kleinstuber  was  de- 
clared the  champion  gingerbread 
baker  of  Pike  and  Monroe  Counties 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  Monroe-Pike 
Pomona  Grange  at  Tannersville.  Mrs. 
Philip  McCarty  was  given  second 
place  in  this  interesting  contest  and 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Edinger,  wife  of  the 
Pomona  Master,  received  third  prize. 
The  judging  of  the  entries  was  done 
by  Miss  Alma  Adams. 

The  day  of  the  meeting  was  most 
unpleasant,  having  its  effect  on  at- 
tendance, yet  a  good  sized  audience 
was  present  in  the  afternoon  to  hear 
Dr.  James  C.  Bay,  Superintendent  of 
Easton  Schools,  address  the  Pomona 
on  "The  American  Way."  He  dis- 
cussed the  privileges  of  citizens  under 
our  famous  Constitution,  which  rec- 
ognizes the  dignity  of  man.  He  also 
discussed  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  to  its 
historical   and  present   importance. 

Another  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Mr.  Cummings  who  explained  the 
benefits  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act  of  1937.  I.  W.  Edinger,  Pomona 
Master,  announced  that  a  Grange 
broadcast  over  an  Easton  station  was 
being  arranged  for  and  that  all 
Grangers  in  the  district  would  be 
notified  when  this  broadcast  would 
take  place. 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

EXPECTED  MAY  5TH 

IN  SOUTH  BELT 

Profuse  blossomings  in  Adams  and 
Franklin  Counties'  apple  orchards  are 
expected  between  May  5th  and  12th, 
depending  on  weather  conditions  and 
altitude  of  the  various  orchards,  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced today.    About  the  asme  time 
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pink  peach  blossoms  will  decorate  the 
countryside  in  certain  sections  of  the 
State. 

In  one  of  the  greatest  peach  pro- 
ducing areas  in  Pennsylvania,  Le- 
high County,  more  than  125,000  peach 
trees  are  expected  to  blossom  the  first 
week  in  May  when  AUentown  and  the 
county  have  designated  "Peach  Blos- 
som Week"  with  a  huge  festival  tak- 
ing place.  Peach  orchards  are  also  lo- 
cated near  Chambersburg  and  Mer- 
cersburg. 

There  are  approximately  800  apple 
orchards  ranging  from  40  to  600  acres 
in  the  two  Counties  of  Adams  and 
Franklin  which  are  among  the  larg- 
est apple  producing  sections  in  the 
State. 

Good  highways  and  paved  roads, 
radiating  from  Gettysburg,  lead  to 
the  apple  district.  The  Lincoln  High- 
way (IJ.  S.  lioute  30)  leads  to  Gettys- 
burg from  the  east  and  west,  while 
U.  S.  Route  15  and  140  come  from 
the  southern  direction.  State  Route 
4  and  U.  S.  Route  15  enter  the  county  \ 
from  the  north.  I 

Chambersburg,  in  Franklin  County, 
is  in  the  heart  of  an  apple  orchard 
area  and  can  be  reached  from  the 
north  and  south  by  U.  S.  Route  11  ' 
and  from  the  east  and  west  by  U.  S. 
Route  30  (Lincoln  Highway).  I 

More     than     100,000     visitors     in  f 
Adams    and    Franklin    Counties    last 
year  saw  the  vast  white  display  which 
has  become  an  annual  attraction  for  . 
tourists.  \ 

Apple  orchards  are  also  located  in 
portions  of  Berks  County  not  far 
from  Reading,  near  AUentown  and 
Bethlehem,  in  the  vicinity  of  Altoona 
and  near  Huntingdon  as  well  as  in 
sections  near  Greensburg  in  West- 
moreland County  and  in  Jefferson 
County  not  far  from  Cook  Forest  and 
in  the  area  surrounding  Erie. 


SPROWLS 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Mar- 
garet Sprowls,  a  charter  member  of  Fal- 
lowfleld  Grange,  No.  1382,  Washington 
County,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  recorded  in  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to 
the  bereaved  family,  and  also  published  in 
the  Orange   News. 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Cooper, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Sphar, 
Mrs.  Besse  Tinley. 

MORRIS 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  Brother  Isaac  Morris,  a 
charter  member  of  Fallowfleld  Grange,  No. 
1382,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  recorded  in  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to 
the  bereaved  family,  and  also  published  in 
the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Cooper, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Sphar, 
Mrs.  Besse  Tinley. 

TODD 

Whereas,  It  has  plr>ased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  us  our  brother,  Seymour 
Todd,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  Brigh- 
ton Grange,  No.  1392,  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  that  we 
drape  our  charter  for  fifteen  days,  that  these 
resolutions  be  placed  on  the  minutes,  a  copy 
sent  to  the  family  and  to  the  Grange  News. 

C.   E.   Buckley, 
O.  L.  Deer, 
S.  J.  Holt, 

Committee. 

BOYAIRD 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  again 
broken  our  ranks  by  removing  from  our 
midst  Brother  A.  A.  Bovaird,  a  charter  mem- 
ber,  be   It 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Sugar  Hill  Grange,  No.  1969,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days  and  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily.     That    a    copy    of    these    resolutions    be 
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placed   on   the   minutes   and   a   copy   printed 

in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.   Richard   L.   Ross,  ■ 

Miss  Mary  Britton,,  ■ 

William   Penman, 

Committee. 

BRANT 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  to  take  from  our  midst 
Sister  Mary  A.  Brant,  a  charter  member  of 
E.  Great  Bend  Grange,  No.  940,  and  who 
had  been  a  faithful  member  for  nearly  fifty 
years,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  charter  be  draped  In 
her  memory  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  on  the  minutes, 
a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  and  to 
the  Grange  News. 

Bernice  Vose, 
Dorothy  Cabl, 
Alice  Burton, 

CommMtee. 

JOHNSTON 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Sister 
Minnie  .Tohnston,  a  member  and  Chaplain 
of  Greenwood  Grange,  No.  706,  we  mourn 
our  loss  and  will  ever  cherish  the  memory 
of  a  true  friend  and  a  good  neighbor ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  place  these  resolu- 
tions on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family  and  published  in  the  Clearfield 
Progress  and  Grange  News. 

Wade  J.  Bell, 

C.  Laura  Hartzfeld, 

Charles  L.   Thorp, 

Committee. 

LANDMAN 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  Brother  Albert  Landman, 
member  of  Markleysburg  Grange,  No.  1947, 
be  it 

Resolved,  We  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days  and  send  notice  to  Grange  News  io' 
publication. 

Mrs.    N.    L.    Deihl, 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Humbertson, 

L.    H.    LiANCASTER, 

Committee. 


COLD  WEATHER  RETARDS 
PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTURE 

Development  of  crops  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  delayed  this  spring  in 
all  sections  of  the  State  by  the  late 
arrival  of  warm  weather.  April  Ist, 
the  season  was  from  seven  to  ten  days 
late  southeast  of  the  mountains  and 
from  two  to  four  weeks  late  in  the 
area  to  the  northwest,  where  farm  ac- 
tivities were  largely  limited  to  clean- 
ing up  about  the  buildings  and  get- 
ting ready  for  spring  work.  Since 
then,  weather  over  the  State  has  been 
more  seasonable,  though  some  of  the 
higher  altitudes  reported  killing  frosts 
the  first  week  in  April.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  farms  of  the  Com- 
monwealth now  afford  employment  for 
over  270,000  people. 

March  temperatures,  as  reported  by 
six  weather  stations,  were  3.8  degrees 
below  normal.  Precipitation  of  4.6 
inches  for  the  month  was  1.4  inches 
above  normal.  The  average  daily  de- 
ficiency in  temperature  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year  has  been  3.6  degrees 
and  the  accumulated  deficiency  in 
precipitation  to  April  1st  is  .8  inch. 
Snow  covering  over  three-fourths  of 
the  State  was  adequate.  In  the  east- 
central  and  southeastern  areas  high 
winds  drifted  the  snow  and  laid  bare 
the  fields  in  spots.  Kains  and  warm 
weather  during  the  last  few  days  of 
the  month  and  in  early  April  removed 
most  of  the  snow.  River  bottoms  were 
flooded  and  much  damage  done. 
Frost  is  not  all  out  of  the  ground  in 
some  localities. 

Snow  protection  ranged  from  three 
months  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State  to  one  month  in  the  south- 
eastern. Little  freezing  and  thawing 
has  occurred  this  spring  and  damage 
to  wheat,  rye  and  meadows  from  heav- 
ing has  been  light.  Low  conditions, 
as  of  April  1st,  are  due  largely  to  a 
poor  start  last  fall  rather  than  to  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  Prospects  are 
be.<t  in  the  high  altitudes  where  snows 
were  ample.  Reports  on  last  year's 
seedings  of  clover  are  encouraging. 

In  the  more  favored  areas  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  spring  plowing 
is  being  pushed  as  weather  permits. 
Great  activity  in  purchase  of  seeds  is 
reported  and  movement  of  nursery 
stock  is  on  the  increase.  Canners  have 
practically  completed  their  acreage 
contracts  for  the  season  and  in  the 
southeastern  truck  areas  planting  of 
peas  is  practically  completed  and 
some  early  [xjtatoes  are  in  the  ground. 
Apple  buds  are  dormant  and  in  some 
orchards  the  late  spray  is  still  being 
applied.  A  number  of  peach  trees  in 
Crawford  and  Erie  Counties  are  re- 
ported winter-killed.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State  many  peach  or- 
chards may  yield  little  this  year,  but 
m  the  commercial  areas  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  the  swelling 
biid.^  now  indicate  a  full  crop. 

Bees  have  made  their  appearance 
and  are  busy  feeding  on  the  chick- 
woed  and  red  maples.  The  moths  of 
the  cankerworm,  which  strips  fruit 
«ind  shade  trees  of  their  leaves,  are 
active.  The  trailing  arbutus  is  in 
bloom  in  localities  with  milder 
climate. 

Apples  have  been  moving  out  of 
storage  at  good  prices — about  the  only 
stock  remaining  is  the  smaller  sizes 
whicli  normally  found  their  way  into 
the  export  market.  Much  interest  in 
standardization  of  a  fruit  pack  for 
tlie  Appalachian  region  is  reported, 
^ood  potatoes  have  been  practically 
cleaned  up  at  satisfactory  prices.  Dur- 
ing March  the  bulk  of  the  1939  Lan- 
caster County  tobacco  crop  was  de- 
livered at  fifteen  cents  for  wrappers 
and  five  cents  for  fillers. 

Kggs  are  plentiful,  with  the  into- 
^^f^rage  movement  light.  Sales  through 


the  cooperative  auctions  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  are  up.  Output  of 
hatcheries  is  reported  sharply  down. 
Milk  production  is  increasing,  but  the 
supply  of  roughage  in  last  summer's 
areas  is  running  short — hay  is  high  in 
price  and  many  dairymen  fear  they 
will  have  to  purchase  before  the  pas- 
tures will  carry  their  stock. 

State  inspections  reveal  that  the 
loss  of  food  by  reason  of  flood  water 
contamination  was  relatively  light. 
There  is  some  agitation  for  official 
recognition  of  a  sub-standard  cream 
with  a  butterfat  content  of  only  10 
per  cent — the  per  cent  minimum  is  18 
per  cent.  A  crusade  against  coloring 
bakery  products  to  resemble  the  ap- 
pearance derived  from  the  use  of  eggs 
or  butter  is  in  progress. 


April  1st  indicate  that  fair  to  good 
supplies  of  most  fruits  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  1940  season.  Winter  and 
spring  freeze  damage  to  prospective 
1940  crops,  to  April  Ist,  was  negligible, 
except  in  some  of  the  Central  States, 
notably  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 


souri, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
where  peach  buds  were  damaged  se- 
verely by  the  January-February  cold 
wave.  The  April  1st  condition  of 
peaches  in  the  ten  Southern  peach 
States  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
a  year  ago  and  is  well  above  average. 


UNITED  STATES  CROP  REPORT 

April  1st  reports  show  light  crops 
of  winter  wheat  and  rye  in  prospect 
in  the  United  States,  pastures  a  little 
late  but  with  about  average  prospects 
ahead,  fruits  in  about  average  condi- 
tion notwithstanding  some  winter  in- 
jury and  the  general  crop  and  mois- 
ture situation  not  greatly  different 
from  the  average  at  this  season  dur- 
ing recent  years  but  somewhat  less 
promising  than  in  decades  prior  to 
1933. 

Prospects  for  crops,  pastures,  and 
ranges  appear  good  to  excellent  rather 
generally  west  of  the  Rockies  and  in 
Montana  as  a  result  of  favorable  win- 
ter and  spring  rains  and  mild  weather. 
Prospects  were  quite  uneven,  aver- 
aging only  fair,  in  most  of  Great 
Plains  area  where  a  large  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  failed  because  of  drought 
last  fall  and  where  prospects  for  spring 
sown  crops  are  somewhat  clouded  by 
the  lack  of  subsoil  moisture  even 
though  most  areas,  except  western 
Kansas  and  southeastern  Colorado 
have  a  fair  supply  of  surface  moisture 
at  present.  The  Cotton  Belt  and  the 
early  vegetable  areas  of  the  Southeast 
suffered  from  a  severe  winter.  Crops 
and  pastures  there  have  a  late  start 
but  as  yet  the  lateness  is  not  serious. 
While  there  was  some  damage  to  fruits 
in  the  South  the  condition  of  south- 
ern peach  trees  is  still  above  average 
and  prospects  for  the  1940  crop  of 
citrus  fruits  in  Texas  and  Florida  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  reduced 
by  the  cold  weather. 

In  nearly  the  whole  northern  area 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  March  was 
cold,  and  up  to  April  1st  the  spring 
was  late  but  winter  grains  and  mead- 
ows appear  to  have  been  little  dam- 
aged by  the  severe  cold  of  January. 
Most  fruit  trees  in  this  area  also  es- 
caped with  little  damage  up  to  April 
1st  but  from  Missouri  eastward  into 
Ohio  many  peach  buds  were  injured. 
On  the  basis  of  conditions  as  they 
were  on  April  1st,  the  United  States 
winter  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  426 
million  bushels.  This  is  about  27 
million  bushels  more  than  seemed 
probable  last  fall  but  it  would  be  about 
145  million  below  the  10-year  (1929- 
38)  average  and  nearly  as  much  be- 
low production  last  year.  Since  the 
expansion  of  wheat  production  during 
the  World  War  only  two  winter  wheat 
crops  have  been  smaller.  Rye,  like 
winter  wheat,  suffered  from  drought 
last  fall.  The  usual  acreage  could  not 
be  planted  and  the  condition  reported 
on  April  1st  averaged  69  per  cent,  the 
lowest  for  the  date  in  more  than  60 
years  with  the  exception  of  1934. 

Planting  of  early  potatoes  in  most 
sections  of  the  ten  southern  States 
was  delayed  considerably  due  to  un- 
usually cold,  wet  weather  during  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
Fruit  and  nut  trees  came  through 
the  winter  with  little  or  no  injury 
from  low  temperatures.    Prospects  on 
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Your  message  here  will  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  S  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.  Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


—Westmoreland  County, 
""a.,  Dairy  Farm  for  sale. 
2IO  acres,  large  barn,  fine  frame  dwelling,  brick  milk 
house  with  troughs  and  spring  water.  Gas  lease  pays 
$200.  OO  yearly.  To  settle  estate  will  sel  I  for  $5,000.00. 
Buildings  alone  worth  more  than  this  amount.  Write 
A.  M.JOHNSTON,  Executor,  Estateof  Wm.  A.  Hawk, 
Freeport,  Pa. 


QUAUTY  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

Large  Type  W.  Leg.  Pullets »12.50— 100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  ....  6.50 — 100 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 1.50 — 100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  ; 7 .00— 100 

R.  L  and  N,  H.  Reds   7.00—100 

Heavy  Broiler  Chicks   6 .  00 — 100 

Light  Assorted  Chicks  5 .  00 — 100 

Sexing    guar.     95%  accurate.       All     Breeders 

blood-tested.      We   pay  the  postage.      100%   live 

delivery   guar.      Order  direct   from  this  Ad.   or 
write  for  jree  catalog. 

Natloiuil  Ohiok  Farm.  Box  O,  MiAintown,  Fa. 


^-H^yi^  White  Leghorns  -        -         $  6.30 

SEXED       AA  Grade  Leghorns  -        -  7.75 

^Ul^l/e    N.  Hamp    (&■  R.  I.  Red         -  7.23 

V.HIV.Kb   Bar.  &-  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyn.  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  ...         6.50 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  9S%  accuracy  $12. OO  &  $13. OO 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ...         -         2.30 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breeds  Sexed. 

Plum  CrMk  Poultry  Farm  &  HatdMry.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

Q^'^^'TY    White  Leghorns    $6.60 

AA  Grade  Leghorns   .  .   7.75 
N.  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Reds  7.25 
CHICKS       Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks   ...  7.85 

VniWVta       Heavy    Mixed    6.50 

White  Leghorn  FuUets,  96%  accuracy, 

|18  at  118.00 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels   12.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breeds  Sexed. 

Pltim  Creek  Poultry  Farm  ft   Hatchery, 
Sunbury,  Pa. 


WANTED 

Married  couples,  without  dependant  chil- 
dren, for  cottage  management  in  school 
for  boys.  Only  people  of  good  character, 
active  mentally  and  physically,  nfeed 
apply.  Preference  given  to  couples  whose 
work  experiences  In  farming,  nursing, 
industrial  arts,  qualify  them  to  train 
boys.  Address  reply  to  box  23, 
Grange  Nbws. 


CHICKS — Leghorns,  Hampshires,  Anconas. 
Nelson   Poultry   Farm,   Grove  City,   Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  retog- 
nized  standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

FOE  SALE — Pearl  Guinea  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. One  Dollar  fifty  cents  per  setting  fifteen 
eggs.     Paul  Lewis,  Home,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OPFICE  OF  TEE  SECUETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    ^5.00 

Digest    60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  ^40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   4 .00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3 .  25 

CJonstitution  and  By-Laws 20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin "    .50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin   50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   15 

Song  Books,  *'The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half   dozen    60 

per  dozen    6 .  00 

per  half   dozen    ]       3  ]  00 

Dues  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's  Record   Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2 .  75 

Roll  Book   75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred  .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred  .50 

Demit  Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   .50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  EJzecutive  Committee, 

Miles  Ho&st,  Secretary. 
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May,  1940 


Three  Cooperators 

Excerpts  of  Address  Delivered  by  John  H. 
Light,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


SPEAKING  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Dealers'  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg, 
April  17,  1940,  John  H.  Light,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  Harrisburg, 
pronounced  the  milk  problem  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  "The  most  complicated 
matter  before  the  Commonwealth  to- 
day." He  pointed  out  in  his  address 
that  if  it  is  to  be  solved  three  groups 
must  be  considered — producers,  dis- 
tributors and  consumers. 

Discussing  the  problems  of  these 
three  groui>8.  Secretary  Light  said, 
"Milk  producers  and  milk  consumers 
in  Pennsylvania  have  long  suffered 
unjustly  from  an  unfair  distribution 
of  costs  and  profits.  On  the  whole, 
many  consumers  have  paid  too  much, 
many  distributors  have  profited  too 
much,  and  many  farmers  have  received 
less  than  they  should  for  their  milk. 
.  .  .  The  milk  question  is  extremely 
complicated.  To  deal  fairly  with  con- 
sumer, producer  and  dealer  much 
knowledge,  constant  investigation,  and 
constant  readjustment  will  be  re- 
quired. The  profits  of  the  dealers 
should  be  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
point,  the  receipts  of  the  farmers 
should  be  increased  to  a  reasonable 
point,  and  the  cost  of  milk  to  the 
consumer  should  be  kept  down  to  a 
reasonable  point." 

Problem  of  the  Producer 

"Let  us  first  look  at  the  problems 
of  the  milk  producer." 

"The  milk  producer  has  no  exact 
method  of  figuring  cost  plus  profit, 
nor  has  he  any  basis  for  an  exact  cost 
price.  The  large  commercial  milk 
producer  is  completely  in  the  milk 
business  and  his  costs  of  machinery, 
labor,  etc.,  are  measurable.  He  has  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  investment  in 
buildings  and  machinery  and  can 
quite  naturally  figure  costs,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.  But  even  to  him,  the  fluc- 
tuating cost  of  feed  may  add  compli- 
cations, especially  so,  if  he  produces  a 
portion  of  his  feed  on  his  own  farm." 

"The  real  milk  producer  is  the 
small  farmer.  His  business  plant  is 
the  whole  farm  and  milk  usually  is 
only  one  of  his  products.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  costs  every  time  a 
bundle  of  hay  grown  on  his  own  farm 
is  given  to  the  cows.  His  barn,  equip- 
ment and  all  his  stock  are  but  a  part 
of  his  business  and  there  can  be  no 
separation  of  items  for  costs  or  de- 
preciation on  that  portion  assessable 
to  milk  alone.  The  problems  incident 
to  raising  young  stock,  aged  cows, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  labor  costs 
make  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  estab- 
lish an  exact  cost  system  for  milk  on 
the  average  farm.  Cost  accountants 
and  theorists — mostly  the  latter — 
have  attempted  to  evolve  some  meth- 
od to  determine  costs  of  milk  pro- 
duction on  the  average  farm  but  to  no 
avail." 

"A  report  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  determine  costs  revealed 
the  fact  that  feeds  and  pasture  ac- 
counted for  60%  of  the  total  cost. 
Grain  ground  on  the  farm  was 
charged  at  commercial  rates.  Feeds 
produced  on  the  farm  had  to  find  some 
place  in  the  formula ;  an  average  of 
fall,  midwinter  and  early  spring 
prices  was  charged.  Pasture  was  put 
down  at  the  current  local  rates  of 
pasturing  cows  by  the  month,  with 
adjustments  to  allow  for  different 
quantity  and  quality.  All  of  these 
calculations  were  based  on  a  doubtful 
and  unsound  basis.     At  the  Federal 


Trade  ConMnission  hearings  held  in 
Connecticut  and  Philadelphia,  in 
1935,  the  farmers  estimated  that  with- 
out counting  labor  and  depreciation, 
it  cost  five  cents  to  six  cents  to  pro- 
duce a  quart  of  milk.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  complete  cost  records  are 
next  to  impossible  we  must  find  a  way 
to  determine  a  fair  price." 

"What,  then,  is  a  fair  price  for 
milk  to  the  producer?  A  fair  price 
for  milk  must  be  defined  as  one  which 
alows  a  high  standard  of  living  on 
the  average  dairy  farm  or  a  price 
which  makes  the  dollar  returns  for  a 
hundredweight  of  milk  exchangeable 
on  an  even  basis  for  taxes,  insurance, 
interest,  labor,  groceries,  clothing, 
machinery,  household  appliances,  tele- 
phone, electricity  and  other  present- 
day  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life 
and  farm  operations.  When  milk  is 
on  a  fair  price,  farmers  prosper,  the 
country  prospers  and  happiness  and 
well  being  abound.  When,  as  since 
1930,  it  is  not  on  such  a  fair  basis, 
then  tragedy  stalks  throughout  the 
land." 

"One  could  enter  into  a  long  dis- 
cussion of  just  what  a  fair  price  for 
milk  is,  but  I  know  of  no  better  defi- 
nition than  a  price  which  is  constant 
with  the  purchasing  power  year  after 
year,  and  I  know  of  no  better  basis 
for  comparison  than  that  of  1910  to 
1914,  or  1921  to  1929.  We  are  not 
interested  in  mathematical  calcula- 
tions by  which  such  a  figure  can  be 
arrived  at,  nor  is  our  interest  in  the 
figure  itself.  A  fair  price  varies  from 
month  to  month  and  from  section  to 
section." 

"Agreeing  that  a  fair  price  for  the 
milk  producer  is  the  objective,  what, 
then,  are  the  factors  in  the  deter- 
mination of  that  fair  price?" 

"Legislation  or  so-called  regulation, 
number  of  dairy  cows,  control  of  dis- 
ease among  cattle,  milk  shed  boun- 
daries, conditions  of  pasture,  public 
opinion,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  business  conditions  all 
have  their  specific  part  in  the  solution 
of  the  price  problems." 

"Each  of  these  factors  might  be 
discussed  at  length.  Time  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  discussion  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  sought 
relief  in  this  situation  through  legis- 
lation and  regulation  by  statute  law 
of  the  milk  industry.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  milk  question  can  be  solved 
completely  in  that  manner." 

"Producers  must  find  a  reliable 
market  for  all  the  milk  they  wish  to 
sell.  To  accomplish  this,  there  must 
be  united  effort  on  their  part,  which 
involves  organization,  exi)erienced 
leadership  and  a  purpose  at  all  times 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Milk 
Producers.  There  is  always  an  ap- 
preciable number  of  milk  producers 
who  do  not  belong  to  cooperatives  or 
other  organized  bodies,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  these  must  be  considered  as 
well." 

"It  would  seem  that  in  the  confu- 
sion that  still  exists  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  milk  control,  we 
must  undertake  the  study  of  the 
problem  in  an  effort  of  fairness  to  the 
producer,  the  distributor  and  the  con- 


)> 


sumer. 

"In  such  an  undertaking,  we  must 
ascertain : 

"(A)  Are  we  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  milk  control 
law? 

"(B)  D#  we  wish  the  law  repealed 
and  if  ^,  when? 
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U  S  DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON  L  C 
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#  Perhaps  thii  is  just  the 
plan  for  you.  This  Wholo  Lif* 
Multipl*  Protoction  Plan, 
popularly  callad  "2  for  one," 
offars  you  tha  maximum  pro- 
iaction  at  tha  minimum  cost. 
Wa  will  gladly  tall  you  about 
it  and  halp  you  dacida. 

Write  jor  information 


^f  SN'T  ifc  Strang*  khak  so  many  parents  will  totally 
ignore  the  realities  of  life  —  the  sufferings  that 
may  come  this  very  day?  They  will  refuse  to  spend  the 
few  minutes'  time  necessary  to  find  out  how  to  protect 
their  families  against  the  loss  of  income  —  want,  limi- 
tation, changed  living  standards,  and  lack  of  the  edu- 
cation so  important  to  their  future  prosperity. 

Grangers  should  never  be  found  gurlty  of  this  care- 
lessness or  neglect.  They  have  at  their  command  an 
organization  that  can  offer  immediate  financial  help 
and  many  years  of  protection  to  bereaved  families. 
This  organization  — The  Farmers  and  Traders  Life 
Insurance  Co. — was  founded  by  Grangers  for  Grangers 
and  is  today  one  of  the  strongest  life  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States.  This  great  company 
is  here  to  help  you.  It  is  ready  to  serve  you  and  carry 
out  your   plans    for    the    protection    of    your    family. 

A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  the  information  that 
will  mean  the  difference  between  priva- 

^^^^^  tion  and  comfort  for  your  loved  ones.     It 

will  give  you  complete  details  regarding 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  yourself  and  for  your  family. 


^ 


WRITE  VS  TODAY  AND 
WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  A 
BOOKLET  DESCRIBINQ 
OUR     MANY     PLANS. 
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"(C)  If  we  wish  milk  control  con- 
tinued, in  what  manner  should  the 
law  be  amended?" 


HI 


'Experience  proves  that,  in  our  at- 
tempt to  enforce  compulsory  price 
fixing  through  the  enforcement  of  the 
milk  control  law,  we  have  attempted 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  man-made  law.  The 
question  faces  us,  having  suspended 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  a 
period  of  years,  can  we  let  it  again 
function,  abruptly?" 

"As  we  view  it,  that  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  three  groups  involved. 
The  future  of  milk  legislation  lies 
entirely  in  their  hands.  The  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  is  largely 
theirs.  The  way  for  a  full  and  free 
discussion  and  fair  consideration,  has 


been  opened  by  the  1939  Session  of 
the  Legislature." 

"The  Special  Legislative  Commis- 
sion apointed  by  that  Session  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  milk  problem, 
and  to  report  a  bill  to  the  General 
Assembly,  has  already  extended  an 
invitation  to  file  briefs  and  partici- 
pate in  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject to  individuals  and  to  groups.  It 
seems  that  every  interested  person 
must  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
presentation  of  the  best  possible  milk 
bill  to  the  1941  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

"To  insure  the  presentation  of  that 
type  of  measure  and  the  adoption  of 
a  sound  policy  on  milk,  the  three  co- 
operating agencies  must  assist  in 
shaping  it. 
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Legislature  Appropriates  $73^369^ 
000  in  Short  Special  Session 

Needs  Met  by  Temporary  Borrowing  from 
Special  Government  Funds  and  Econo- 
mies in  Government  Operations 


FOR  the  eighth  time  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  necessary  for  Penn- 
sylvania's Governor  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  relief  problem. 
This  time  the  need  arose  because  the 
$122,000,000  appropriated  for  relief 
purposes  during  the  last  regular  legis- 
lative session  has  been  exhausted  with 
the  biennium  just  half  over. 

Governor  Arthur  H.  James  called 
the  lawmakers  together  on  Monday, 
May  6th.  By  May  16th  they  com- 
pleted their  work  and  adjourned.  In 
this  brief  session  they  appropriated 
$73,369,000  and  provided  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

Governor  James,  in  addressing  the 
legislature  on  the  opening  night,  re- 
quested an  appropriation  of  $71,850,- 
000  for  relief,  $245,000  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  special  session,  $239,000 
for  interest  on  tax  anticipation  notes, 
$1,000,000  to  aid  financially  handi- 
capped school  districts  and  $35,000 
additional  appropriation  to  the  Joint 
State  Government  Commission. 

Source  of  Needed  Funds 
The  Governor  assured  the  legisla- 
tors that  these  needs  could  be  met 
without  levying  new  taxes  or  without 
crippling  the  normal  functions  of  the 
state  government.  He  then  listed  the 
following  sources  of  funds  available. 

1.  Estimated   unappropriated 

general  fund  available  .     $7,900,000 

2.  Transfer    from    motor    li- 

cense fund   31,000,000 

3.  Increase   in   motor   license 

fund  revenue 6,000,000 

4.  Transfer   from   fire  insur- 

ance tax  fund 2,300,000 

5.  Transfer    from    liquor    li- 

cense fund   7,250,000 

6.  Transfer  from  liquid  fuels 

tax  fund  11,000,000 

7.  Transfer      from      State 

School  fund  2,000,000 

°'  Economies  in  Government 

operation    4,419,000 

9-  From  balance  in  veterans 

compensation  fund 1,500,000 

Total  $73,369,000 

The  Governor's  suggestions  as  to 
the  funds  needed  at  this  time  and  the 
funds  available  for  these  needs  were 
accepted  by  the  legislature  and  finally 
enacted  into  law. 

Some  rural  legislators  had  misgiv- 


ings about  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Motor  License  fund  and  from  the 
Liquid  Fuels  tax  fund  even  though 
the  proposed  legislation  before  them 
provided  that  such  funds  were  to  be 
returned  to  their  respective  funds  by 
the  end  of  the  biennium.  The  ques- 
tion raised  was  what  effect  would  such 
transfer  have  upon  the  highway  pro- 
gram in  the  state  at  a  time,  as  many 
claimed,  when  the  state's  highways 
were  in  need  of  repair  and  many 
needed  to  be  rebuilt.  The  Secretary 
of  Highways,  Lamont  Hughes,  as- 
sured the  legislators  that  the  program 
would  not  be  hampered,  that  the 
money  would  be  largely  raised  on  the 
sale  of  tax  anticipation  notes  issued 
on  moneys  expected  to  be  paid  into 
these  funds  toward  the  end  of  the 
biennium.  With  this  assurance  many 
of  the  critics  of  these  particular  trans- 
fers went  along  with  the  program. 

The  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to 
distressed  school  districts  was  sorely 
needed.  The  1939  session  appropriated 
$.3,000,000  for  this  purpose.  The  dire 
needs  of  some  400  school  districts  in 
the  state  already  has  exhausted  the 
former  appropriation  and  this  added 
million  will  be  a  meager  dole  to  tide 


NATIONAL  MASTER 
TO  SPEAK  AT  FARM- 
ER'S HELD  DAY 

L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
Farmer's  Field  Day  to  be  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Thursday,  June  13th.  He 
is  scheduled  to  speak  at  noon. 

Farmer's  Field  Day  is  an  an- 
nual event  at  the  college  at 
which  time  farm  folks  are  in- 
vited to  visit  the  college  for  a 
program  of  sightseeing,  inspect- 
ing college  farms,  herds  and 
flocks,  hearing  lectures  on  im- 
portant farm  subjects  and  enjoy- 
ing the  annual  state-wide  singing 
contest  conducted  by  the  college. 


the  poorest  of  the  districts  over  until 
another  year. 

Another  act  passed  during  the  Spe- 
cial session  authorized  the  extension 
to  Philadelphia  of  the  States'  "Super- 
Highway"  now  nearing  completion 
between  Irvin,  near  Pittsburgh  and 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County.  This 
act  also  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
revenue  bonds  which  however  are  not 
deemed  as  a  debt  of  the  Common- 
wealth but  are  to  be  paid  from  rev- 
enues accruing  from  tolls  on  the  use 
of  the  highway.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  section  of  the  highway  now 
being  completed  is  $70,000,000.  Its 
extension  to  Philadelphia  is  estimated 
to  cost  $50,000,000  more. 


Looking  North  through  Pennsylvania's  Grand  Canyon,  Tioga  County 


FARM  AND  BUSINESS 

LEADERS  JOIN  IN  ORANGE 

SESSION  AT  ERIE,  FA. 

The  Erie  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  second  joint  farm-city  meet- 
ing in  Erie,  Pa.,  on  March  7th  and 
8th.  The  object  of  this  get-together 
meeting  of  folks  in  two  major  indus- 
tries was  to  think  together  on  common 
problems  of  interest  to  both.  The  in- 
terest shown  in  this  type  of  meeting, 
now  conducted  for  the  second  year, 
seems  to  warrant  making  it  a  per- 
manent gathering  of  the  two  groups. 
While  the  meeting  was  held  in  Erie, 
Lake  Shore  Grange  of  Girard,  Pa., 
served  as  host  to  the  Pomona. 

The  program  arranged  for  this 
meeting  was  headed  under  three  fea- 
tures: Better  Marketing,  Better  Gov- 
ernment, Better  Social  Conditions. 
The  subjects  discussed  and  the  names 
of  those  assigned  to  these  subjects 
were  as  follows:  "Let  Us  Sell  Milk 
Instead  of  Service,"  H.  H.  Vamey, 
of  Ohio  State  University;  "The  King 
of  Fruits  Goes  to  Market,"  C.  R. 
Miller,  Appalachian  Apples,  Inc.; 
"Grading  and  Packaging  of  Farm 
Products"  (with  movies),  R.  B.  Don- 
aldson, State  College;  "The  Relation 
of  Grange  Program  to  Industry," 
John  A.  McSparran,  former  Master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange; 
"Farm  Problems  and  Government 
Programs,"  E.  S.  Bayard,  Editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  and  "Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,"  E.  W.  Nick, 
member  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board. 

The  meetings  on  the  first  day  were 
held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  in  the  evening  in  the  County 
Court  House.  These  sessions  were 
open  to  the  public.  The  sessions  on 
the  second  day  were  devoted  to  busi- 
ness matters  of  interest  to  the  Grange 
and  were  closed  except  during  the 
afternoon  session  when  Mr.  Nick 
spoke. 

The  response  from  both  Grange  and 
City  was  encouraging.  There  is  a 
well-defined  demand  that  this  coop- 
erative effort  be  continued.  Already 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  any 
future  meeting  which  will  overcome 
much  of  the  difficulty  encountered  a 
year  ago,  and  again  this  year,  plans 
which  would  bring  a  greater  coopera- 
tion from  the  Grange  and  from  the 
City.  The  spirit  for  a  still  bigger 
meeting  next  year,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, has  been  bom  out  of  this  meet- 
ing. And  let  it  be  said,  that  many 
of  the  rough  edges  which  accompany 
the  promotion  of  a  new  idea,  will  bo 
eliminated  in  future  attempts.  If  the 
Grange,  and  the  City,  want  another 
get-together  next  year,  they  shall 
have  it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

CHOP  CONDITIONS 

Cold  wet  weather  during  March  and 
April  delayed  farm  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania anywhere  from  two  to  four 
weeks.  Generally  good  weather  began 
to  break  about  the  second  week  of 
May  and  then  field  work  was  started 
in  earnest  throughout  the  state. 

This  late  spring  meant  the  delay  in 
planting  of  oats  until  May  where 
ordinarily  oats  is  sown  considerably 
earlier. 

Wheat  came  through  the  winter  in 
fair  condition.  Some  of  the  winter 
barley  was  winter-killed.  Pastures 
got  off  to  a  late  start.  Shortage  of 
hay  in  some  sections  caused  farmers 
to  turn  cattle  out  earlier  than  pas- 
tures warranted. 

Tobacco  was  late  in  being  set  out 
which  will  mean  that  plants  will  be- 
come available  for  transplanting  later 
than  usual.  The  planting  of  early 
potatoes  has  been  delayed  from  the 
south  northward,  and  that  was  true 
of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  areas 
where  Cobblers  went  into  the  ground 
around  the  first  of  May. 

Truck  crops  will  be  several  weeks 
late.  Asparagus  is  retarded.  Early 
sweet  corn  is  doing  poorly. 

Millions  of  southern  grown  tomato 
plants  are  being  transplanted  for  can- 
ning crop  purposes. 


The  first  egg  auction  in  the  state 
was  organized  at  Doylestown  in  1930. 
The  other  four  were  organized  within 
a  year  or  two  of  this.  All  eggs  mar- 
keted through  these  auctions  are 
graded  and  sold  by  grade.  The  trade 
has  become  so  accustomed  to  recog- 
nizing these  grades  that  a  large  vol- 
ume of  eggs  are  sold  and  bought 
without  the  buyer  seeing  the  eggs 
until  after  the  purchase. 


FARM  SHOW  DATE  REMAINS 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  date 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  for 
104;!  even  though  there  have  been  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  urg- 
ing a  change  in  the  show  date.  The 
majority  of  exhibitors  and  the  major- 
ity of  farm  groups  interested  in  the 
show  voted  during  April  to  have  the 
show  on  the  same  date  as  in  the  past, 
that  is  the  third  full  week  of  January, 
which  this  year  sets  the  time  as  Jan- 
uary 20th  to  24th. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE 

JAPANESE  BEETLE 

The  government  scientists  have  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  a  bacterium 
in  certain  Japanese  beetles  which  is 
very  affective  in  killing  the  beetle 
grub  while  still  in  the  ground.  This 
bacterium  lives  in  the  soil  and  lives 
over  the  winter.  If  it  gets  into  the 
beetle  grub  it  immediately  multiplies 
to  tremendous  numbers.  After  the 
death  of  the  beetle  the  infection  is 
carried  through  the  soil  by  water  and 
other  influences. 

The  bacterium  has  been  developed 
in  laboratories  in  the  past  winter,  par- 
ticularly at  College  Park,  Md.  Here 
beetle  grubs  were  innoculated  and 
then  fed  until  the  bacterium  had  well 
developed  in  the  grub's  body.  When 
the  infection  had  reached  its  height 
the  grubs  were  ground  up  and  the 
dust  preserved  to  be  spread  over  in- 
fected areas  this  spring. 


FEWER  CHICKS  HATCHED 

Hatchery  reports  for  March  indi- 
cate that  6  per  cent  fewer  eggs  were 
set  and  11  per  cent  fewer  chicks 
were  hatched  than  in  the  same  month 
a  year  ago.  Chicks  booked  for  April 
or  later  delivery  showed  a  decrease  of 
8  per  cent  compared  with  last  year. 
All  sections  of  the  country  reported 
fewer  chicks  hatched,  the  decrease 
varying  from  4  per  cent  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  to  19  per  cent  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  All  sections 
reported  decreases  in  chicks  booked 
April  1  for  later  delivery,  compared 
with  last  year,  except  the  New  Eng- 
land, South  Atlantic,  and  Mountain 
States  which  reported  increases  of 
six,  nine  and  five  per  cent  respectively. 

While  it  appears  that  as  the  hatch- 
ing season  has  progressed  the  decline 
in  hatchings  from  last  year  is  becom- 
ing less  marked,  the  feed-egg  ratio  is 
still  unfavorable  and  hatchings  for 
the  season  are  not  expected  to  reach 
those  of  the  corresponding  season  last 
year.  Approximately  43  per  cent  of 
the  chicks  hatched  in  March  were  of 
the  light  breeds  and  57  per  cent  heavy 
breeds.  These  proportions  are  the 
same  as  reported  for  March  last  year. 
Following  the  trend  of  the  preceding 
months  of  the  year,  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  chicks  sexed  in  March  com- 
pared with  a  year  earlier  was  not 
quite  so  pronounced  as  the  decrease  in 
the  total  number  hatched.  Plants  re- 
ported that  the  number  sexed  this  year 
constituted  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
March  production  compared  with  38 
per  cent  last  year. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVBRFIBLD,  Monongahela,  Pa. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

The  management  of  the  National 
Dairy  Show  pronounces  Harrisburg 
the  most  favorable  location  for  the 
show  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Na- 
tional. This  show  is  coming  to  Har- 
risburg for  the  week  of  October  12 
to  October  19.  Extensive  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  house  what 
may  come  to  be  the  largest  assemblage 
of  dairy  cattle  for  show  purposes  to 
date. 


EGO  AUCTIONS  POPULAR 

During  the  past  year  the  five  egg 
auctions  in  Pennsylvania  sold  a  total 
of  9,028,054  dozen  of  eggs  for  a  total 
value  of  $2,360,374.45. 


CANNING  TOMATO  PLANTINGS 
INCREASE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  farmers  have  con- 
tracted with  canners  and  are  now 
planting  approximately  20,000  acres 
of  tomatoes  for  the  1940  canning  sea- 
son, starting  about  August  15th.  This 
acreage,  if  planted  up  to  present  ex- 
pectations, will  be  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  canning  in  the  State  dating 
back  to  1840,  when  the  first  tomatoes 
to  be  successfully  sealed  in  tin  cans 
were  processed  by  H.  W.  Crosby  at 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  previous  high  acreage  was 
the  17,400  planted  in  1939,  according 
to  John  H.  Light,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  that  the  tomato  canning  in- 
dustry of  the  State  has  recently  taken 
a  prominent  position  in  contributing 
to  the  cash  income  of  Pennsylvania 
farmers.  Acreage  planted  to  this 
crop  has  increased  500%  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  while  the  cash  income 
from  tomatoes  has  risen  from  $20,000 
yearly  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  larg- 
er percentage  increase  in  cash  income 
over  acreage  increase  is  due  to  in- 
creased yields  per  acre  and  to  higher 
quality  production  resulting  in  in- 
creased payments  per  ton  by  canners. 
Much  of  this  improvement  in  quality 
is  due  to  the  State  grading  of  can- 
ning crops  in  recent  years,  the  De- 
partment advises.  In  1939,  the 
tomatoes  from  approximately  93%  of 
the  entire  State  acreage  was  purchased 
under  ofiicial  inspection.  Canners 
have  indicated  that  State  grading  will 
be  used  in  1940  to  even  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  1939. 


"GROW  UP" 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Monongahela  to  which  the 
writer  belongs,  a  speaker  told  how  an 
undesirable  and  rather  destructive 
prank  among  the  freshmen  of  Prince- 
ton University  one  year  was  quickly 
broken  up  by  the  upper-classmen  call- 
ing out  to  these  mischievous  freshmen 
— "Grow  up!"  They  would  have  de- 
fied a  threat  or  a  prohibition,  but  they 
could  not  stand  that  attack*  Conse- 
quently they  began  to  "grow  up"  and 
the  situation  was  corrected. 

How  desperately  we  need  someone 
to  shout  at  us  these  days  "Grow  up!" 
We  boast  of  our  advancements,  our 
inventions,  our  civilization  and  our 
progress,  but  we  are  far  from  grown 
up,  as  present  conditions  will  readily 
disclose.    Let  us  look  about  us. 

1.  We  need  to  grow  up  in  our  atti- 
tudes toward  the  rights  and  property 
of  others.  The  terrible  war  situation 
in  Europe,  with  its  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter, and  its  wanton  destruction,  is  the 
consequence  primarily  of  a  dictator 
who  has  no  regard  at  all  for  the 
rights  and  the  property  of  others. 
This  lust  for  power  and  for  possession 
has  caused  the  innocent  and  the  neu- 
tral to  become  his  victim,  as  the  un- 
fortunate traveler  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  who  fell  among 
thieves.  The  philosophy  of  the  thief 
is — "What  is  yours  is  mine  if  I  can 
get  it."  That* is  an  immature  and 
childish  attitude,  unbecoming  a  man 
or  a  nation,  and  its  only  solution  is 
for  us  to  put  away  childish  things  and 
to  grow  up,  so  that  our  attitudes  will 
become  sane  and  honest  and  reason- 
able." 

2.  We  need  to  grow  up  in  our  social 
relationships  and  our  industrial  and 
economic  affairs.  We  so  readily  revert 
to  the  immature  level  of  the  little 
child,  if  someone  has  a  few  dollars 
more  than  we  have,  a  finer  house,  or 
a  larger  farm.  We  become  jealous  if 
we  have  to  work  harder  or  longer  than 
our  neighbor.  And  we  quickly  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  for  as  much  as  we  can  get, 
esi)ecially  if  the  government  is  paying 


the  bill.  We  need  to  grow  up  and 
put  away  such  childish  things  as  cov- 
etousness,  and  jealousy,  and  indolence, 
becoming  "workmen  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed." 

3.  We  need  to  grow  up  in  our  per- 
sonal habits.  We  quite  often  know 
right  from  wrong,  but  misbehave  like 
spoiled  children,  especially  if  we  think 
we'll  not  get  caught! 

We  know  it  is  harmful  and  extrava- 
gant and  sinful  to  become  intemper- 
ate "in  eating,  drinking  or  language," 
but  what  infants  we  are!  If  it  ap- 
peals to  our  selfish  appetites,  we  have 
no  more  self-control  than  a  little 
youngster  with  a  bag  of  candy.  No 
wonder  we  are  sick,  and  discontent, 
and  restless.  We  are  trying  to  ignore 
the  laws  of  health  and  happiness,  when 
what  we  need  is  simply  to  "grow  up" 
and  to  control  our  habits  and  to  enjoy 
the  countless  blessing  God  has  pro- 
vided for  those  who  are  capable  of 
handling  them  aright. 

4.  We  need  to  grow  up  spiritually. 
Many  have  reached  adulthood  in 
stature  and  in  age,  but  not  beyond  the 
primary  grade  spiritually.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  a  constant  challenge 
for  growth,  and  no  people  on  earth 
can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  growth 
if  there  is  to  be  fruitfulness  as  well 
as  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Therefore 
let  us  "grow  up"  spiritually.  The 
Apostle  Paul,  if  he  were  living  today, 
would  be  grieved  with  our  gross  im- 
maturity and  would  exhort  us  "that 
we  be  no  longer  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  in  craftiness,  after  the 
wiles  of  error,  but  speaking  the  truth 
in  love,  may  GROW  UP  in  all  things 
unto  him,  who  is  the  Christ"  (Eph. 
4:13-15). 

May  God  help  us  to  "grow  up"  in 
these  crucial  times  and  become  MEN 
and  WOMEN  of  God,  mature  and  de- 
pendable, in  word  and  deed  and 
thought. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  felt  as  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child:  now  that 
I  have  become  a  man,  I  have  put 
away  childish  things"  (1  Corinthians 
13:11). 


EUROPEAN  WAR  FORCES 
PENNSYLVANIA  PULP 

PLANTS  TO  REOPEN 

The  spread  of  the  European  War 
to  Scandinavia,  principal  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  wood  pulp  for  the  United 
States,  is  forcing  paper  manufacturers 
in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation,  to  reopen  long  unused  pulp 
plants  in  order  that  the  supply  of 
paper  and  paperboard  may  continue  to 
meet  the  demand. 

In  reporting  this  development.  State 
Commerce  Secretary  Richard  P. 
Brown  pointed  out  that  the  paper 
making  and  converting  industries  of 
Pennsylvania  have  an  annual  produc- 
tion value  of  approximately  $150,- 
000,000. 

"Mainly  paper  making  plants,"  said 
Brown,  "maintain  their  own  pulp 
mills  where  wood  is  chemically  cooked 
into  pulp  preparatory  to  its  transfor- 
mation into  paper  or  paperboard. 
Others,  however,  in  recent  years  have 
imported  duty-free  pulp  from  abroad, 
principally  from  Sweden,  Finland 
and  Norway.  In  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  figures  are  available,  more 
than  $58,000,000  worth  of  wood  pulp 
was  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  these  three  nations,  as  follows: 


Sweden,  $42,432,134;  Finland,  $11,- 
056,343,  and  Norway,  $5,097,459. 

"In  Pennsylvania,  the  impact  of  the 
Scandinavian  warfare  has  already 
been  felt.  A  large  paper  mill  at  Lock 
Haven  has  reopened  its  pulp  plant, 
giving  employment  to  more  than  one 
hundred  men.  The  two  varieties  of 
wood  pulp  affected  by  the  conflict  are 
sulphate  and  sulphite.  From  the  for- 
mer comes  kraft  paper  and  kraft 
board,  used  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  envelopes  and  containers, 
while  from  the  latter  are  produced 
writing  papers,  book  and  magazine 
papers,  and  newsprint. 

"Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  states  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  paperboard,  and  their 
converted  products,  with  the  paper  for 
many  nationally-circulated  magazines, 
and  paperboard  for  familiar  iiackages 
and  containers,  etc.,  coming  from 
Pennsylvania  mills.  Some  sort  of 
paper  making  or  converting  is  carried 
on  in  thirty-five  of  the  State's  coun- 
ties." 


One  Sunday  night  a  Nebraska 
preacher  sternly  roared :  "When  those 
young  men  in  the  rear  get  through 
flirting  with  the  girls  I  hope  they  will 
give  me  a  chance,"  and  he  wondered 
why  the  congregation  laughed. 
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Forest  Management  on  the  State 
Forests  in  Its  Relation  to  Wildlife 

By  W.  B.  Montgomery 
Chief,  Forest  Management,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


FORTY  years  ago,  when  the  present 
State  Forest  system  now  embrac- 
ing more  than  1,650,000  acres,  was 
in  its  infancy.  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  in 
advocating  the  acquisition  of  forest 
lands  by  the  Commonwealth  stressed 
the  point  that  they  were  intended  not 
only  for  the  production  of  wood,  but 
also  to  control  floods,  to  provide  health 
centers  and  to  assure  outdoor  recrea- 
tion to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
On  this  broad,  far-reaching  and  sound 
policy  the  State  Forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  their  genesis,  and  today 
they  are  being  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  that  self -same  policy. 

It  would  be  foolish,  as  well  as  un- 
truthful, to  claim  that  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  the  Department  in  at- 
tempting to  follow  this  policy,  have 
not  been  subjected  to  criticism;  and 
it  would  be  just  as  futile  to  aver  that 
many  of  those  criticisms  were  not  jus- 
tified. The  users  of  the  State  Forests 
represent  every  walk  of  life,  persons 
of  every  conceivable  taste  and  inclina- 
tion. There  are  those  who  view  the 
State  Forests  only  as  a  splendid  hunt- 
ing ground  where  game  prevails  in 
great  abundance;  there  are  those  who 
detest  the  idea  of  killing  birds  or  ani- 
mals of  any  kind,  even  the  predators 
who  live  from  the  destruction  of  other 
forms  of  life;  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  have  broad  thorough- 
fares, well-paved  highways  extending 
throughout  the  State  Forests  reaching 
into  every  nook  and  corner  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  forest  without  the  need  of  step- 
ping out  of  their  cars ;  there  are  those 
on  the  other  hand,  who  would  prefer 
to  have  no  roads  whatever  and  only  a 
few  footpaths,  lovers  of  the  primitive 
and  the  prmieval,  advocates  of  the  so- 
called  wilderness  areas  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  there  are  those  who 
are  intent  only  upon  the  aesthetic  side 
of  the  forest,  upon  the  inspiration 
which  they  receive  from  a  visit  to  the 
woods,  no  matter  how  limited  that 
visit  may  be;  then  there  are  those  to 
whom  the  beauties  of  nature  mean 
nothing,  who  have  no  interest  in  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  or  picnicking,  intensely 
practical  people  who  view  a  tree 
merely  as  so  many  board  feet  of 
lumber. 

That  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet 
nevertheless  fairly  typical,  cross-sec- 
tion of  those  with  whom  the  Depart- 
ment comes  in  contact  in  its  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Forests;  and 
strangely  enough,  or  maybe  it  isn't 
80  strange  after  all,  so  many  people 
can  see  the  picture  only  in  the  light 
<>f  their  own  interests,  and  many  of 
them  are  somewhat  amazed  to  learn 
that  other  persons  happen  to  see 
things  from  a  directly  opposite  view- 
Point.  For  the  most  part,  these  peo- 
ple are  the  actual  owners  of  the  land, 
citizens  of  the  State,  stockholders  of 
Jf.  ST^^^t  corporation,  one  unit  of 
which  is  engaged,  among  other  duties, 
m  operating  the  State  Forests,  oper- 
ating them  for  the  use,  enjoyment  and 
henefit  of  the  real  owners.  In  repre- 
senting these  owners,  the  Department, 
«8  manager,  should  be  properly  re- 
sponsive to  the  great  diversity  of  de- 

^1^1  ^^^^*  ^^^  expressed.  Through 
^1  these  many  divergent  opinions,  the 
J^epartment,  in  its  management  of  the 
^tate  Forests,  endeavors  to  steer  its 
course  in  a  practical,  commonsense 
manner  whereby  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  will  be  most  wisely  con- 
^r^f'fj.  In  attempting  to  do  this, 
»iii8takes    are     made,     of     course. 


Throughout  most  of  its  history  the 
Department  has  been  quite  conserva- 
tive, considering  thoroughly,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  at  too  great  length, 
any  proposed  changes  in  policy  and 
procedure.  As  a  result,  it  sometimes, 
in  the  vernacular,  "misses  the  boat." 
As  an  example,  the  Department  prob- 
ably hesitated  too  long  in  establish- 
ing a  definite,  forward-looking  policy 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
State  Forests  for  recreation  —  and 
then  more  recently  in  its  development 
work  became  stampeded  into  certain 
methods  and  procedures  which  were 
not  of  the  very  best. 

From  the  beginning,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  early  days  of  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania  when  foresters  were 
closer  to  the  woods  than  their  mani- 
fold duties  now  permit,  most  of  the 
technical  personnel  of  the  Department 
have  been  hunters  and  fishermen. 
Consequently,  aside  from  their  profes- 
sional standpoint,  they  have  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  game.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  their  in- 
terest was  manifested  primarily  in  the 
protection  of  the  forests  from  fire,  the 
enforcement  of  the  game  laws,  and 
the  occasional  liberation  of  game.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  sometimes 
the  forester  looked  upon  the  game  of- 
ficial as  an  interloper  in  his  (the 
forester's)  own  personal  domain. 
Usually,  however,  that  feeling  re- 
sulted from  a  clash  of  personalities 
rather  than  from  any  conflict  of  op- 
posing objectives.  The  forester,  from 
the  outstart  of  forest  activities  in  this 
State,  has  always  regarded  game  as  an 
important  product  of  the  forest,  but 
not  the  major  product,  not  the  one 
most  important  product.  Until  re- 
cent years,  however,  he  did  little  about 
it,  except  for  the  several  phases  of 
activity  mentioned  above. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  his 
forestry  work  was  concerned  with 
protection  and  planting,  and  forestry 
had  not  yet  progressed  to  the  point 
where,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
cultural  operations  were  justified — 
or  if  justified,  they  were  probably  out 
of  the  question  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  To  some  extent,  that  day  is 
passed.  The  establishment  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  and  the  advent  of  various  re- 
lief agencies  have  made  possible  nu- 
merous types  of  work  which  could  not 
be  accomplished,  if  the  Department 
were  compelled  to  depend  entirely 
upon  State  appropriations.  And  in 
doing  these  various  kinds  of  work,  the 
Department  is  cognizant  that  their 
affect  upon  game  as  well  as  other 
products  of  the  forest  must  be  given 
due  consideration.  The  Department 
is  not  only  concerned  with  the  protec- 
tion and  growing  of  timber  but  it  is 
interested  in  maintaining  as  large  a 
game  population  as  can  properly  be 
supported.  The  Department  holds  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  proper  and  appro- 
priate to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of 
forest  growth  in  order  that  game  may 
be  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
also  feels  that  when  the  game  pop- 
ulation becomes  too  great  for  the 
food  supply  which  is  available,  prompt 
and  drastic  action  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  that  condition. 

And  frankly,  it  views  with  consid- 
erable distaste  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  waste  land  on  the  State  Forests 
which  cannot  be  restored  to  produc- 
tivity by  the  means  of  plantations 
because  the  deer  destroy  the  trees  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  planted. 
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A    QUICK    CALL    TO    THE 


VETERINARIAN   IS  ALL  THAT 


SAVED   THE    OLD    GIRL 


// 


Livestock  and  farm  buildings  and  even  human  lives  are 
saved  because  some  one  got  help  by  telephone  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Work  goes  on  in  the  fields  because  the  telephone 
brought  implement  repairs  or  new  parts  quickly.  Every  day, 
somewhere,  the  telephone  is  of  special  service  on  the  farm. 


BELL     TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


-.  /» 


Quite  a  bit  has  been  said,  not  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  elsewhere,  about 
the  antagonism  which  some  foresters 
exhibit  toward  game  management 
practices — and  vice  versa.  Personally 
I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  any 
conflict  of  ideas  should  arise  between 
foresters  and  game  managers  which 
cannot  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  all 
parties  concerned  by  negotiation  of 
open-minded  representatives  of  both 
points  of  view.  During  the  three  and 
one-half  years  prior  to  April  1st  when 
I  returned  to  State  service,  I  was  As- 
sociate Forester  and  later  Chief  For- 
ester of  a  Federal  agency  whose 
principal  claim  to  the  right  of  exist- 
ence was  the  fact  that  it  did  not  fol- 
low the  course  of  numerous  so-called 
old-line  agencies  with  only  a  single 
principal  objective,  but  stressed  the 
multiple  use  of  land — forestry,  wild- 
life, grazing,  subsistence  units,  and 
recreation,  and  in  that  work  as  never 
before,  I  found  that  multiple  use  is 
primarily  a  problem  of  sensible  co- 
ordination. 

But,  you  may  say,  "All  these  op- 
timistic statements  about  coordina- 
tion, cooperation  and  conciliation  are 
good  enough  in  their  place  they  sound 
well,  but  platitudes  are  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  action.  What  is  your  De- 
partment  actually   doing  toward   the 
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betterment  of  conditions  on  the  State 
Forests  as  they  affect  the  sportsman 
and  the  game  population?" 

That  is  a  fair  question  and  to  best 
answer  it,  possibly  it  would  be  well  to 
cite  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  directed  toward  the  Department's 
work  and  then  indicate  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  meet  those 
complaints. 

When  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  were  first 
established  one  of  their  principal  ac- 
tivities was  the  building  of  forest 
roads  and  trails  in  order  to  make  the 
State  Forests  readily  accessible  in 
case  of  fire,  and  thereby  decrease  the 
acreage  and  intensity  of  forest  fires. 
Numerous  protests  were  re'j'^ived,  par- 
ticularly in  the  central  pari  of  the 
State,  that  the  opening  of  these  areas 
would  augment  the  number  of  hunters 
and  increase  their  opportunity  of  se- 
curing game  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  latter  would  soon  face  extermina- 
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"THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

**Which  Represents  the  Constitution  and  Symbolizes  American  Ideals  and  Institutions*' 


"The  salute  to  the  Flag  is  the  outward  expression 
of  our  love  for  our  Country  and  the  respect  we  have 
for  its  ideals  and  institutions. 

"In  saluting  the  Flag  we  are  not  stressing  a  trivial, 
conventional  act;  we  are  giving  outward  testimony  of 
our  nationality.  Not  only  does  the  act  of  saluting  the 
Flag  give  expression  to  our  nationality,  but  it  reveals 
and  cherishes  the  deep-rooted  spiritual  emotion  of  love 
of  Country  in  the  heart  of  every  loyal  American. 

"All  who  know  the  American  Flag  honor  and  re- 
vere it.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  one  who  knows 
the  ideals,  traditions  and  institutions  symbolized  by 
the  Flag  could  help  but  honor  and  revere  it.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  pay  reverential  tribute  to  such  an  emblem." 

'^Saluting  the  Flag*' 

"During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lowering  the 
Flag  or  when  the  Flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  in  re- 
view, all  persons  present  should  face  the  Flag,  stand  at 
attention  and  salute.  Those  present  in  uniform  should 
render  the  right  hand  salute.  When  not  in  uniform, 
men  should  remove  headdress  with  the  right  hand  and 
hold  it  at  the  left  shoulder.  In  inclement  weather  the 
hat  may  be  raised  and  held  above  the  head. 

"Men  without  hats  merely  stand  at  attention,  with- 
out saluting,  unless  they  are  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines, 
in  which  case  they  render  the  military  salute. 

"Women  should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  The  salute  in  a  moving  column  is  ren- 
dered at  the  moment  the  Flag  passes." 


^'Rendering  Pledge  to  the  Flag*' 

The  Pledge  to  the  Flag  prescribed  in  the  public 
schools  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  prevailing  practice: 

"Standing  with  the  right  hand  over  the  heart  all  the 
pupils  repeat  together  the  following  Pledge: 

"  I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  standalone 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all/  " 

"At  the  words  *to  the  flag,'  the  right  hand  is  ex- 
tended, palm  upward,  toward  the  Flag,  and  this  posi- 
tion is  held  to  the  end.  After  the  words,  'justice  for 
all'  the  hand  drops  to  the  side." 

'^General  Rules" 

"Displayed  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  is  universal  custom  to  display 
the  Flag  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  buildings  and  on  stationary  flag- 
staffs  in  the  open." 

"Not  displayed  in  inclement  weather.  Unless  there  is  some  special  reason 
for  doing  so,  the  Flag  should  not  be  flown  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather." 

"Raising  and  lowering.  The  Flag  should  always  be  raised  briskly  and 
lowered  slowly  and  ceremoniously. 

"Never  touch  ground.  In  lowering  and  in  raising  the  Flag  it  must  never 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground." 

''When  Used  on  a  Speaker^s  Platform*' 

"If  displayed  flat,  the  Flag  is  above  and  behind  the 
speaker. 

"If  flown  from  a  stafi^,  the  Flag  is  in  the  position  of 
honor,  at  the  speaker's  right,  and  preferably  slightly 
in  front." 

From— "How  to  Display — How  to  Respect  THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES."  By  permission  of  Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  President 
General  The  United  States  Flag  Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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tion.     Although   the   Department   in 
most   cases  felt  that   the   advantages 
accruing  from  such  roads  and  trails 
in  the  combatting  of  forest  fires  would 
probably    outweigh    all    other   consid- 
erations, yet  an  effort  has  always  been 
made  to  work  out  some  adjustments 
which  would  be  mutually  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  work  on  a  particular  road 
or  trail  was  ceased  when  it  was  not 
deemed    absolutely    essential;     some- 
times   another    location    was    chosen 
which  was  not  as  objectionable  to  the 
sportsmen  and  yet  to  a  considerable 
degree  would  serve  the  same  purpose; 
in    other    cases    arrangements    were 
made  to  block  certain  roads  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exclude  ordinary  traffic  and 
use  them  only  for  protection  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes.    This  last  pro- 
cedure  is  being  continued,  and  this 
fall  numerous  roads  will  be  closed — 
in   fact,   probably    more    than    usual, 
since   maintenance   funds   are    some- 
what limited  and  some  roads  will  be 
closed   in  order  to   save   the  cost  of 
repairing  them  after  heavy  use  in  bad 
weather. 

Sportsmen  have  also  complained 
about  the  undesirable  effects  of  im- 
provement cuttings,  and  as  a  result 
of  such  complaints,  the  instructions 
governing  such  operations  were  re- 
vised and  submitted  to  the  Game 
Commission  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
features  to  which  justifiable  objections 
had  been  raised.  Near  the  beginning 
of  the  Regulations  for  Timber  Stand 
Improvement  will  be  found  this  state- 
ment— "Another  point  to  be  consid- 
ered in  forest  management  is  that  of 
a  game  crop  which  must  depend  for 
its  existence  on  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  forest  weeds  for  food  and  cover. 
Although  the  game  crop  is  of  second- 
ary importance  to  timber,  its  economic 
value  to  the  public  is  so  large  that  it 
must  not  be  overlooked."  This  is  fur- 
ther recognized  under  the  "Objectives 


of  Timber  Stand  Improvement,"  when 
it  is  stated,  "(b)  The  maintenance  of 
proper  relation  between  timber  man- 
agement, wild  life  management,  recre- 
ation  and  other  uses  of  the  forest." 
Under    specific    instructions,   appears 
this — "Every  effort   will  be   made  to 
meet    the    requirement    of    wild    life 
management    by    not    cutting    game 
food  species  unless  it  is  unavoidable. 
Whenever  they  are  available,  several 
large-crowned    trees,    which    produce 
game  food  or  provide  homes  for  game, 
will  be  left  on  each  acre,  even  though 
they  are  of  inferior  species  or  of  poor 
form  from  the  standpoint  of  timber 
production."       Numerous     thinnings 
have  multiplied  many  fold  the  deer 
food  producing  power  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial acreage.     The  fact  that  deer 
have  frequented  such  areas  in  large 
numbers  is  attested  by  the  tracks  and 
by  personal   observation.     In  accord- 
ance  with   this,   the   instructions,   to 
which  I  have  previously  referred,  pro- 
vide  further   that   "as   much   winter 
cutting  as  possible  is  desired  to  make 
the  twigs  and  buds  of  lopped  brush 
available    for    deer   food."      Likewise 
attention  should  be  called  to  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  preservation  of 
specimens  and  clumps  of  thorn  trees 
of    various    kinds    which    provide    a 
haven  of  refuge  for  small  birds  when 
hunted  by  hawks,  owls  or  predatory 
animals.    Although  as  a  general  rule, 
brush    resulting    from     improvement 
cuttings   is   lopped   and   scattered   so 
that  it  will  rot  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  and  thus  minimize  the  fire  haz- 
ard, orders  have  been  given  for  the 
occasional  construction  of  small  game 
shelters    made   by   piling   brush   over 
logs  and  stumps.    Then,  too,  although 
the  instructions  provide  for  the  cut- 
ting of  grape  vines  when  they  inter- 
fere with  trees  of  desirable  species,  the 
regulations  also  indicate  that  here  and 
there  small  areas  may  be  devoted  to 


the  growing  of  grape  vines  and  that 
trellises  or  arbors  may  be  erected  of 
dead  chestnut  poles.  References  to 
operations  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
been  describing  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  treatises  on  Forest  Management 
written  and  published  twenty  years 
ago.  Methods  in  all  branches  of  en- 
deavor have  been  changing  during 
recent  years,  and  so  also  with  fores- 
try. Our  profession  is  endeavoring 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
road,  over  which  forestry  practice  is 
traveling,  has  been  contsantly  chang- 
ing— the  grade  is  different,  the  align- 
ment has  been  improved,  the  curves 
have  been  elevated — but  the  ultimate 
destination  is  the  same.  The  vehicle, 
in  which  forestry  practice  is  riding, 
is  no  longer  horse-propelled  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  its  chassis 
and  body  are  not  those  of  a  dozen 
years  ago,  but  streamlined  in  accord 
with  the  latest  style.  The  direction 
in  which  it  is  progressing,  however,  is 
the  same;  in  the  final  analysis,  its 
goal  remains  unaltered. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  trappers  in  Snyder  County. 
Among  other  things  they  found  that 
Snyder  County  has  one  hunter  for 
every  five  families,  and  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  trappers  is  slightly 
more  than  16  years. 

The  average  trapper  in  Snyder 
County  spreads  his  trapline  over  an 
area  of  approximately  80  acres,  they  * 
found,  with  almost  half  of  them  set- 
ting their  traps  on  their  own  or  ad- 
jacent land. 

One  particularly  interesting  fact 
brought  out  by  the  survey  was  that 
urban  trappers  caught  more  fur-bear- 
ing animals  than  did  their  rural  ^ 
cousins. 


THE  FUR  CHOP  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Since  1926,  the  value  of  raw  furs 
taken  annually  in  Pennsylvania  has 
averaged  over  $1,200,000,  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  director  of  the  wildlife  re- 
search unit  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  says. 

"The  animals  from  which  these  furs 
were  taken  were  caught  by  about 
100,000  hunters  and  handled  by  ap- 
proximately 800  dealers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

The  wildlife  research  unit  is  work- 
ing on  a  project  by  which  it  hopes  to 
obtain  information  that  will  help  per- 
petuate and  increase  the  value  of  the 
fur  industry.  Conditions  in  various 
areas  of  the  state  are  being  studied. 

According     to     Dr.     Bennett,     the 
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HARVEST  MOON 

Last  night  an  artist  wandered  forth 
With  paint  and  brush  in  hand, 

He   sought   out   trees   both    far   and 
near. 
And  waved  his  magic  wand. 

He   touched    each   tree,   each    sumac 
bush. 
With  colors  tan  and  red; 
He    waved    his    wand    transforming 
greens 
That  hung  far  overhead. 

In  shadowed  lanes,  'long  public  roadi 

Imperial  yellows  fell; 
While  tulip  poplars  wore  soft  browns 

In  forest,  grove  and  dell. 

Then  with  a  phanton,  silvery  glow. 
The  moon's  soft  blanket  fell 

Across  the  earth,  and  fairy  wand 
Had  wrought  its  magic  spell. 

Old     Mother     Earth     wore    brilliant 
robes. 
All  Nature  swept  in  tune 
To     herald     Autumn's     change     of 
dress — 
In  "full  of  Harvest  Moon." 


HOW  PRICE  FIXING  AFFECTS 

ORDERLY  MARKETING 

By  E.  B.  Dorsett 

Production  is  no  longer  the  import- 
ant factor  in  obtaining  and  maintain- 
ing a  successful  agriculture.  We  have 
been  xold  that  "He  who  could  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  grew  before,  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race."  The  statement  may 
have  been  true  when  made,  but  is  not 
true  today,  as  our  problem  is  one  of 
marketing  or  distribution,  rather  than 
one  of  production. 

It  is  the  extra  blade  of  grass  that 
has  broken  down  our  system  of  dis- 
tribution, if  we  ever  had  one,  and 
brought  chaos  and  confusion  to  many 
marketing  centers.  To  meet  this  sit- 
uation and  bring  relief  to  a  much 
distressed  agriculture,  the  Federal 
Government  has  attempted  many 
schemes  of  price  fixing  and  advanced 
many  beautiful  theories  as  to  liow  the 
problem  might  be  solved,  but  none  of 
these  seem  to  have  been  successful. 

Price  fixing  has  never  been  success- 
ful over  a  given  period  of  time  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will  be.  The 
old  law  of  "Supply  and  Demand," 
may  be  temporarily  changed  or  in- 
fluenced by  Legislative  Enactment, 
but  in  due  time  it  will  again  assert 
itself  and  determine  both  the  supply 
and  the  demand.  Soil,  labor,  climatic 
and  marketing  conditions  will  deter- 
mine the  kind,  quality  and  quantity 
for  any  given  section. 

The  production  and  distribution  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  clean,  whole- 
some milk  is  too  important  a  factor  in 
promoting  and  conserving  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  human  family 
to  allow  it  to  be  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Any  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  milk  should 
be  given  careful  study  and  earnest 
consideration.  All  parties  at  inter- 
est should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
attend  all  hearings  and  no  legislation 
enacted  that  does  not  have  the  ap- 
proval of  these  parties  on  all  major 
points  in  the  legislation.  Let  there 
be  no  favoritism  shown  or  accorded 
to  anyone. 


Prominent  Grangers  Nominated  for  High  Offices 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

By  E.  B.  Dorsett 

We  are  told  that  in  the  Spring  a 
young  man's  fancy  turns  to  love. 
When  on  the  farm,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  concerns  either  the  wage- 
earner  or  the  home-maker,  is  the 
home  garden.  Too  often  this  is  left 
to  the  home-maker.  A  well  planned 
and  carefully  tilled  garden  will  not 
only  be  a  means  of  reducing  the  fam- 
ily budget,  but  will  give  health  and 
strength  to  the  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  the  father  and  mother  in  that 
family. 

If  the  land  is  available,  it  is  much 
easier  to  plan  the  garden  so  that  all 
of  the  larger  crops  may  be  tilled  with 
the  horse.  If  it  is  only  a  small  plot 
where  horses  cannot  be  used  and  the 
ground  must  be  spaded,  care  should  be 
exercised  that  the  ground  is  in  proper 
condition  before  any  effort  is  made  to 
spade  or  till.  Next  to  having  the  soil 
in  proper  condition  is  the  selection  of 
seeds  that  have  the  backing  or  repu- 
table growers.  Where  there  are  grow- 
ing children  in  the  family,  it  is  highly 
important  that  an  abundance  of  let- 
tuce, spinach  and  Swiss  Chard  be 
supplied  throughout  the  year.  This 
play  be  done  by  making  several  sow- 
ings or  plantings.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  have  Swiss  Chard  until  killed  by 
the  frost  in  the  Fall. 

string  beans  and  peas  are  also 
healthful  and  are  easily  grown.  One 
of  the  mistakes  usually  made  by  the 
gardeners  who  attempt  to  grow  peas 


Glenn  W.  Ely 

Glenn  W.  Ely,  Pomona  Master  of 
the  Susquehanna  County  Pomona 
Grange,  has  been  renominated  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature.  Brother  Ely 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1939  and 
served  in  the  regular  session  and  the 
special  session  just  closed. 

A  native  of  Susquehanna  County, 
he  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
rural  activities  at  an  early  age.  He 
has  served  six  years  as  a  school  di- 
rector and  two  years  as  president  of 
the  County  Extension  Association. 
He  has  been  an  active  dairyman  since 
1917  and  a  local  leader  in  the  Dairy- 
men's League  for  a  number  of  years. 


FuRMAN  H.   Gyger 

Furman  H.  Gyger  of  Chester 
County  has  been  nominated  for  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Legislature.  Brother 
Gyger  served  in  this  same  capacity 
as  representative  from  his  county  in 
the   session  of   1926-27, 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  from  1933  to  1939.  He 
has  served  as  Master  of  his  home 
Subordinate  Grange  —  Kimberton 
Grange — and  as  Master  of  the  Ches- 
ter-Delaware County  Pomona  Grange. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  serving  as 
President  of  the  Pomona,  No.  3,  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  has  been 
a   director  since   1920. 


is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  plant  deep 
enough  to  give  the  vines  protection 
during  the  hot  Summer  months.  Peas 
should  be  planted  early  and  covered 
deeply.  Unless  the  gardener  has 
plenty  of  time  and  easy  access  to 
brush  or  wire  for  peas,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  grow  varieties  that  do 
not  require  either.  The  writer  has 
found  that  the  Thomas  Laxton  and 
the  Laxtonian  Progress  are  two  varie- 
ties that  do  very  well  without  brush 
or  wire. 

Early  cabbage  is  also  very  easily 
grown.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for 
general  purposes  is  the  Golden  Acre. 
If  trouble  has  been  experienced  by 
having  the  plants  develop  club  root, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  an  easy  way 
to  prevent  this  is  to  use  about  one 
tablespoonful  of  hydrate  lime  and 
commercial  sulphur  mixed  half  and 
half.  This  should  be  mixed  thorough- 
ly with  the  soil  before  the  plant  is 
set  to  prevent  burning  same. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  that 
may  be  helpful  in  planting  and  till- 
ing the  home  garden. 


ALL  STATES  GRANGE 

CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

The  All  States  Grange  Club  of  St. 
Cloud,  Fla.,  experienced  a  fine  season 
in  1940.  Sixty-four  new  members 
were  added  to  the  membership  list 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  members.  About  two- 
thirds  of  last  year's  members  returned 
to  St.  Cloud  this  year.  It  was  very 
pleasant  to  greet  these  old  friends 
again  in  the  Sunny  South.  We  have 
met  twice  a  month  at  noon,  having 
a  covered  dish  luncheon,  followed  by 
a  short  business  meeting  and  a  pro- 
gram. The  programs  have  included 
readings,  addresses,  instrumental 
and  vocal  solos,  orchestra  selections 
and  community  singing. 


On  March  22nd  a  group  of  fifty-nine 
Grangers  motored  to  Lake  Coon  for 
a  frankfort  and  hamburg  fry.  The 
Executive  Committee  had  gone  before 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  group  had 
nearly  completed  the  cooking  of  the 
wienies  and  hamburgs.  Hot  coffee 
and  bananas  added  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  menu. 

The  officers  of  the  club  elected  on 
January  5,  1940,  for  the  year  are  as 
follows:  President,  J.  Curtis  Hop- 
kins, of  Rhode  Island;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, W.  W.  Brown  of  Mass.;  Treas- 
urer, W.  G.  Parrish  of  Ohio;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  H.  C.  Hopkins;  Executive 
Committee,  Harry  Cooper  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, M.  L.  Paste  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  A. 
Congdon  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  fourteen  states  represented  in 
the  club  this  year  were  as  follows: 
Colorado,  Missouri,  Florida,  Ohio, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Tennes- 
see, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  S.  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Hampshire. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROWS 
LARGE  CROP  OF 

TOMATO     SEED 

The  largest  certified  tomato  seed 
growing  area  in  the  United  States 
and  probably  in  the  world  is  located 
within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles, 
centering  in  Philadelphia  and  includ- 
ing parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware  and  Maryland.  Penn- 
sylvania made  its  start  in  producing 
certified  tomato  seed  in  1930  and  has 
gradually  increased  this  development 
over  the  past  ten  years,  according  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Harrisburg.  Large  quantities  of 
this  Pennsylvania  tomato  seed  are 
shipped  to  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  Cuba  as  well  as  all  parts  of  our 
own  country. 
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W.  Sharp  Fullerton 

W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  Master  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Pomona  Grange 
since  1930  and  State  Deputy  during 
the  same  period,  has  been  nominated 
for  the  State  Senate  in  the  Lawrence- 
Beaver    senatorial    district. 

Brother  Fullerton  has  been  active 
in  Grange  work  since  1912  when  he 
helped  to  organize  Westfield  Grange, 
No.  1514,  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member.  Beside  serving  as  Pomona 
Master  and  State  Deputy  in  his  own 
county.  Brother  Fullerton  now  is 
Assistant  Steward  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  having  been 
elected  in  1938. 


PROPER  HANDLING 

OF  DYNAMITE 

By  E.  W\  Schroeder,  State  College 

Dynamite  is  a  willing  slave  in  dig- 
ging stumps  and  boulders  out  of  fields 
so  that  modern  machinery  may  be 
used.  An  explosive  of  this  kind  may 
do  a  farmer  great  injury,  however,  if 
he  is  not  aware  of  its  habits  and 
strength,  or  if  he  forgets,  through 
long  association,  the  power  which  it 
releases  when  exploded. 

Caps  or  detonators  are  more  dan- 
gerous to  handle  than  dynamite  itself, 
he  warns,  and  fuse  caps  cause  more 
accidents  than  electric  caps.  Misfires 
are  fewer  with  electric  caps  and  can 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  the  source  of 
electric  current  is  disconnected.  Dan- 
ger from  smoldering  fuses  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  simultaneous  firing  of 
several  shots  is  possible. 

About  250  feet  of  insulated  double 
wire  is  necessary  for  use  with  electric 
caps,  but  the  cost  of  blasting  with 
them  is  no  higher  than  with  the  cap 
and  fuse  method,  once  the  extra  equip- 
ment has  been  provided.  The  current 
necessary  may  be  supplied  by  an  in- 
expensive blasting  machine,  a  dry  cell, 
or  a  storage  battery.  The  danger  from 
using  a  battery  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  terminals  may  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  electric  caps  and  cause 
a  premature  explosion.  Whatever  de- 
vice is  used  to  set  off  electric  caps,  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  proximity 
of  the  wires  and  caps  every  time  a 
shot  is  fired. 

Medium  speed,  40  per  cent  dyna- 
mite, is  the  kind  most  commonly 
available  for  farm  use.  Most  of  these 
dynamites  contain  some  nitroglycerin, 
but  there  are  40  per  cent  dynamites 
on  the  market  which  contain  none  of 
this  chemical  and  consequently  can  be 
handled  without  danger  of  headache, 
an  affliction  from  which  many  blasters 
suffer. 
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LET'S  GET  IN  ON  THIS! 

This  message  is  for  all  Granges,  as 
well  as  for  the  Lecturers  of  the 
Granges.  We  ask  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  participation  in  securing  rec- 
ognition for  Pennsylvania  in  several 
worth-while  National  Grange  projects. 
All  Lecturers  should  have  received 
note  of  these  from  the  National  Mas- 
ter's office  and  through  the  National 
Lecturer's  Handbook,  all  of  which  has 
been  mailed  within  recent  weeks.  If 
any  Lecturer  failed  to  get  either  the 
Handbook  or  the  literature  from  the 
National  Master's  office,  it  was  be- 
cause the  name  of  Lecturer  was  not 
in  the  1940  Grange  Register.  The 
State  Lecturer  will  be  glad  to  secure 
a  copy  for  any  who  did  not  receive 
theirs,  if  request  is  made  for  same. 
Perhaps  the  person  whose  name  is 
noted  in  the  Register  has  received 
this  material  and  will  be  glad  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  proper  individual. 

The  National  Grange  Improvement 
Contest 

On  pages  twelve  and  thirteen  of 
the  National  Lecturer's  Handbook 
you  have  noted  the  "National  Grange 
Improvement  Contest."  This  contest 
is  designed  to  encourage  Subordinate 
Lecturers  to  initiate  and  develop  more 
projects  within  the  Grange  program, 
and  thereby  secure  a  greater  degree 
of  member  participation.  There  are 
thirty  possible  projects  listed.  The 
National  Grange  will  award  a  beauti- 
ful ribbon,  with  recognition  at  Na- 
tional Grange  Sessions,  to  every  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  that  organizes  or 
conducts  eight  (8)  of  these  projects 
during  the  period  of  the  contest — Feb- 
ruary 1  to  October  1,  1940.  Following 
is  the  list  of  projects  from  which 
eight  may  be  selected. 

1.  Present  two  2-act  plays  or  three 
1-act  plays,  of  at  least  30  minutes 
each,  during  the  contest  period. 

2.  Organize  a  Grange  Dramatic 
Club. 

3.  Start  a  Grange  Orchestra,  five 
pieces  or  more. 

4.  Start  a  Grange  Band,  twelve 
pieces  or  more. 

5.  Start  a  Grange  Choir,  six  mem- 
bers or  more. 

6.  Start  a  Grange  Glee  Club  or 
Grange  Chorus,  sixteen  or  more. 

7.  Organize  a  Debating  Team  or 
Discussion  Group. 

8.  Organize  a  Drill  Team. 

9.  Conduct  a  Grange  Fair. 

10.  Conduct  a  Grange  Community 
Project. 

11.  Observe  a  Kelley  and  Saunders 
Day,  with  day's  work  securing  new 
members,  improving  conditions  of 
Hall  and  surroundings.  Conduct  pub- 
lic program  in  evening. 

12.  Average  35%  attendance  of 
your  own  members  at  regular  meet- 
ings during  this  contest. 

13-.  Make  a  10%  net  gain  in  mem- 
bership during  this  period. 

14.  Organize  a  Juvenile  Grange. 

15.  Observe  Grange  Booster  Night 
Sept.  30th,  or  if  not  possible  on  Sept. 
30th,  then  on  the  24th,  25th,  26th, 
27th,  or  28th. 

16.  Conduct  three  projects  of 
especial  interest  to  farm  women  in 
your  community. 

17.  Appoint  a  young  people's  com- 
mittee of  three  to  develop  youth  in- 
terest in  the  Grange.  Secure  four 
new  members  or  more  and  work  with 
other  youth  movements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

18.  Conduct    n    Grange    Neighbors' 


Night,  four  Granges  participating,  the 
first  Grange  to  have  its  officers  open 
and  close  the  Grange  without  use  of 
the  Manual,  the  second  to  exemplify 
one  degree  without  use  of  Manual, 
the  third  to  present  a  balanced  30-60- 
minute  program  and  the  fourth 
Grange  to  arrange  for  and  have 
charge  of  refreshments. 

19.  Conduct  three  outdoor  agricul- 
tural demonstrations  during  the  con- 
test period. 

20.  Organize  a  Degree  Team. 

21.  Conduct  a  Grange  Old  Home 
Day. 

22.  Observe  Grange  Go-to-Church 
or  Rural  Life  Sunday. 

23.  Present  a  one-hour  Safety  Pro- 
gram. 

24.  Secure  Honor  Grange  recogni- 
tion for  1940. 

25.  Have  two  or  more  entries  in 
the  National  Grange  Safety  Essay 
Contest. 

26.  Send  Subordinate  Lecturer  to 
State  Grange  Lecturers'  Conference. 

27.  Observe  School  Night  with  re- 
ception for  teachers. 

28.  Send  Subordinate  Lecturer  or 
Assistant  Lecturer  to  Grange  School 
or  summer  Lecturers'  Conference. 

Note:  In  Pennsylvania  this  would 
mean  either  the  Short  Course  at 
Easter-time  at  State  College,  or  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference  at  New- 
ark, Delaware  in  August. 

29.  Have  Grange  participate  in  one 
state-wide  contest. 

30.  Conduct  two  open  forum  dis- 
cussions on  agricultural  or  education- 
al subjects. 

A  word  of  explanation  concerning 
these  projects  may  be  helpful.  If  a 
Subordinate  Grange  already  has  or- 
ganized (before  February  1,  1940),  a 
Grange  band,  orchestra,  choir,  glee 
club,  chorus,  drill  team,  debating 
team  or  dramatic  club,  then  these 
projects  cannot  be  used  to  count  for 
award.  A\Tiile  continuing  these  proj- 
ects already  started,  we  urge  the 
Grange  to  attempt  eight  additional 
ones.  If  a  Grange  celebrated  Booster 
Night  last  year,  or  Go-to-Church  Sun- 
day, or  Kelley  and  Saunders  Day,  or 
received  Honor  recognition,  these  may 
again  be  used  for  selections.  If  a 
Grange  participates  in  our  Music 
Festival,  or  our  Better  Ritual  Project, 
these  count  in  project  No.  29. 

Worthy  Lecturers,  here  is  a  contest 
wherein  one's  achievements  are  not 
compared  with  and  marked  in  compe- 
tition with  other  Granges,  but  where- 
in all  participating  Granges  get  award 
for  their  achievements.  The  require- 
ments are  so  very  simple.  Just  see 
to  it  that  the  Secretary's  records  show 
the  projects  you  have  organized  and 
are  conducting.  Then,  at  the  close  of 
the  contest  period  (October  1,  1940) 
have  the  Subordinate  Lecturer  write 
to  the  National  Lecturer,  James  C. 
Farmer,  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  tell- 
ing him  the  projects  (from  the  list  of 
thirty)  your  Grange  attempted  and 
carried  out  making  note  in  the  letter 
that  these  projects  are  duly  recorded 
in  the  Secretary's  records  of  the 
Grange,  and  attaching  the  seal  of  the 
Grange  if  possible. 

In  addition,  please  notify  your 
State  Lecturer  that  you  are  partici- 
pating in  this  contest.  We  should 
have  many  National  Grange  Achieve- 
ment Awards  in  our  state  this  year. 
Dozens  of  our  Granges  are  doing 
many  of  the  thirty  listed  projects, 
but  neglect  to  take  the  few  steps  nec- 
essary to  make  the  Grange  eligible 
to    receive    recognition    and     award. 


Let's  go  Lecturers!  Who  is  going 
to  be  first  to  send  word  to  the  State 
Lecturer  that  your  Grange  will  do 
eight  of  the  listed  projects  and  will 
qualify  for  award  in  National  Grange 
Improvement   Contest  ? 

National  Grange  Safety  Essay 
Contest 

In  cooperation  with  the  Highway 
Education  Board,  the  National 
Grange  again  sponsors  a  Safety  Es- 
say Contest.  Literature  has  already 
gone  out  from  the  National  Master's 
office  to  all  Lecturers.  Please  read 
the  rules  and  directions  very  carefully 
and  begin,  right  now,  to  interest  your 
young  members  in  this  worth-while 
contest. 

Any  young  member  of  the  Grange, 
in  good  standing,  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  on  August  10, 
1940,  is  eligible  to  submit  an  essay 
in  this  contest. 

The  subject  this  year  is  "Organiz- 
ing the  Grange  Community  for 
Safety."  The  essay  cannot  have  more 
than  eight  hundred  words.  It  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Subordinate  Lec- 
turer before  August  10,  1940,  and 
must  be  written  with  pen  and  ink  or 
typewriter,  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 
The  contestant's  name,  age  and  ad- 
dress shall  appear  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page.  If 
more  than  one  essay  is  submitted  to 
the  Lecturer  of  a  Subordinate  Grange, 
the  Master  of  the  Grange  will  appoint 
a  committee  to  select  the  best  essay 
to  be  sent  on  to  the  State  Master. 
This  best  essay  from  each  Subordinate 
Grange  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
Master  before  August  30,  1940.  The 
State  Master,  in  turn,  will  appoint  a 
committee  to  select  the  best  essay 
from  the  state  to  be  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Master  before  September  15, 
1940. 

The  State  Lecturer  has  sent  to 
Subordinate  and  Pomona  Lecturers  a 
suggested  outline  on  the  subject  of 
Safety.  She  has  noted  various  source 
materials.  It  is  up  to  the  Subordinate 
Lecturers  to  inspire  and  enthuse  their 
young  members  to  participation  in 
this  essay  contest.  Remember,  if  two 
essays  are  submitted  from  a  Subordi- 
nate Grange,  this  may  be  used  as  one 
of  the  eight  projects  toward  National 
Grange  Improvement  Award;  also,  if 
the  Lecturer  conducts  a  good  one-hour 
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program  on  Safety,  this  too  may  be 
used  as  one  project. 

The  writing  of  the  essay  itself  ig 
a  worth-while  thing,  because  it  marks 
definite  accomplishment  in  various 
fields,  such  as  the  necessary  reading 
and  research,  the  collecting  of  figures 
and  data,  the  careful  attention  to 
diction  and  grammar.  We  offer  the 
suggestion  to  all  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  will  submit  essays  in  this 
contest  that  they  begin  work,  right 
now.  Read,  think,  ask  questions,  col- 
lect facts.  Write  the  essay  once,  and 
hen  make  careful  correction  for  punc- 
tuation, use  of  capital  letters,  spelling, 
and  the  like.  Then  write  it  again. 
All  of  these  details  are  important  and 
are  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  the  winners.  Careful  con- 
sideration will  insure  a  finished  and 
polished  product  that  will  merit  our 
own  satisfaction  and  pride. 

National  Grange  Safety  Contest 
FOR  Subordinate  Granges  j 

The  contest  noted  above  seeks  the 
participation  of  Grange  individuals. 
The  National  Grange  also  sponsors  a 
contest  that  enlists  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  Subordinate  Grange — "The 
National  Grange  Safety  (Campaign 
and  Contest."  Very  attractive  awards  , 
are  offered  to  Subordinate  Granges 
that  make  some  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  Highway  Safety  in  their  re- 
spective communities.  This  contest 
is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  and  the  National 
Grange.  Literature  describing  this 
contest  has  been  sent  out  to  Lecturers. 
Enclosed  was  a  report  form  for  the 
project.  Briefly  the  rules  are  as  fol-  ._ 
lows: 

1.  The  contest  will  run  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  October  31,  1940. 

2.  Each  Grange  entering  the  con- 
test must  file  on  or  before  November 
15th,  a  five-hundred  word  statement 
with  a  list  of  the  various  things  that 
have  been  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  Grange,  to  improve  highway 
safety  in  its  community,  on  the  re- 
port form  enclosed  for  this  purpose. 
Newspaper  clippings  and  other  print- 
ed statements  of  this  work  should  ac- 
company the  story,  all  of  which  should 
be  sent  to  Highway  Education  Board, 
Pan  American  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

3.  All     of     the     highway      safety 
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achievements  listed  must  have  been 
done  through  the  efforts  of  Grange 
members. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful.  While  everything  that  a 
Grange  does  to  promote  highway 
safety  will  count  towards  winning  a 
prize,  the  judges  will  regard  as  par- 
ticularly Important   the  following: 

1.  Anything  done  to  make  school 
bus  transportation  safer  and  more  effi- 
cient. 

2.  Anything  done  to  make  night 
driving  safer. 

3.  Unusual  cooperation  with  state 
and  local  motor  vehicle  officials. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  the  rural  pe- 
destrian problem. 

5.  Unusual  cooperation  with 
schools. 

For  some  outstanding  contribution 
to  highway  safety,  and  report  of  same, 
your  Grange  has  a  good  opportunity 
to  win  the  first  prize  in  this  contest 
of  $100,001  Then  there  is  a  second 
prize  of  $.50.00,  a  third  prize  of  $25.00, 
ten  prizes  each  of  $10.00,  and  twenty 
prizes  each  of  $5.00.  Surely  your 
Grange  could  use  any  of  these 
amounts!  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do 
about  it. 


APPEARANCE  ONLY  ONE 

REaUISITE  FOR  RANGE 

Which  electric  range  shall  I  choose 
is  a  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  homemakers  buying  new  electrical 
equipment  for  the  kitchen.  Such  a 
purchase  means  the  output  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  and  the  con- 
sumer wants  to  get  the  best  for  the 
money  he  has  to  invest. 

If  the  consumer's  knowledge  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  electric 
ranges  is  somewhat  meager,  it  is  wise 
to  choose  a  range  manufactured  and 
sold  by  firms  whose  products  have 
been  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  pub- 
lic, she  says.  In  addition,  after  the 
purchase  has  been  made  the  retail 
dealer  should  be  able  to  give  good 
service  and  to  replace  parts  without 
delay. 

A  range  approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  indicates 
that  it  has  met  their  requirements  for 
safety. 

At  first  glance  one  stove  may  seem 
to  be  as  well  constructed  as  another, 
but  upon  examination  may  show  dis- 
tinct variations.  A  strong  under- 
frame  well  braced  across  the  corners 
ia  important.  Well-rounded  and 
tightly  fitted  joints  and  seams  will 
prevent  grease  from  collecting  and 
make  cleaning  easier.  Any  porcelain 
enamel  finish  should  be  smooth, 
glossy,  and  free  from  dents,  ripples, 
and  hair  lines.  Enamel-lined  ovens 
may  increase  preheating  costs,  but 
they  are  easier  to  clean  than  metal 
ones. 

Another  factor  that  affects  the  cost 
of  using  an  electric  oven  is  the 
amount  and  kind  of  insulation  used 
m  the  oven  walls.  A  well-insulated 
oven  retains  heat  longer  than  a  poorly 
insulated  one.  A  closely  fitted  oven 
door  prevents  uneven  baking  and  the 
escape  of  heat.  It  is  wise  to  have  two 
beating  units,  an  upper  and  a  lower 
one,  she  adds. 

The  surface  heating  units  may  be 
one  of  several  types.  The  ojwn  ones 
supply  heat  more  quickly  and  there- 
fore the  cost  of  operation  is  less.  Dirt 
collects  more  easily  in  the  open  coils 
making  them  harder  to  keep  clean 
and  there  is  danger  of  short  circuit- 
ing the  heating  coils. 

Closed  units  are  easy  to  clean  and 
the  danger  of  short  circuiting  is  re- 
ouced.  If  cooking  utensils  with  bases 
oroad  enough  to  cover  the  units  are 
used,  the  cost  of  operation  may  be  de- 
creasod. 


**My  Electric  Range  has  proven 

a  fine  investment" 


NO  MORE  HEAVY  FUEL  WITH 
CLUTTERING  CONTAINERS-- 
JUSTTURNAKNOB. 


NO  MORE  DUSTY  ASHES,SOOT 
OR  SMELLY  POLISH-  JUST  A 
FEW  QUICK  RUBS  WITH  A 
.CLEAN  CLOTH. 


O 


TT-T-^  o- 


lO 


^/'J 


tfl'i'il 


NO  ANNOYIKJS  BOILING  OVER- 
DEEP  WELL  COOKER  NEVER 


ITtSECONOM' 
ICAL  OF  TIME, 
LABORAND 
FOOD'-ANDSO 
OFDOLLARS, 


XRACTICAL,  experienced  house- 
wives, like  Mrs.  Brilhart,  know 
best  the  benefits  of  an  electric 
range  in  the  farm  home.  But  there 
is  one  big  advantage  which  the 
whole  family  enjoys.  In  summer 
time,  when  a  coal  or  wood  range 
would  have  the  kitchen  sizzling 
hot,  an  electric  range  leaves  it 
cool  and  pleasant. 


If  you  are  already  using  elec- 
tricity to  light  your  house  and 
bam,  to  pump  water,  run  the 
refrigerator  and  small  appli- 
ances you  will  be  surprised  at 
how  little  additional  it  will  cost 
to  use  an  electric  range.  Remem- 
ber, the  cost  of  electricity  per 
KWH  comes  DOWN  as  your 
use  increases  in  the  farm  homes. 


MRS.  JOHN  BRILHART 

part  of  whose  PEA  Con- 
test winning  letter  is 
quoted  here,  lives  on 
Route  3,  Johnstown,  PJa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 

HARRISBURG,   PENNA. 


THE  GRANGE 

By  Anna  S.  Mone, 

Lyndcll  Grange 

The  Grange  is  such  a  splendid  thing! 

It's  h\p  and  fine  and  j^rood. 
It  means  God's  greatest  gifts  to  man. 

The  soil,  his  home  and  food. 

It  means  pure  air  and  sunshine, 
The  blessed  drops  of  rain ; 

It  means  the  turning  of  tlie  soil. 
The  sowing  of  the  grain. 

It  means  the  harvest  and  the  store 

Of  what  our  labor  yields; 
It  means  the  pleasant  tang  of  frost 

With  grain  shocked  in  the  field. 


It  means  the  home  and  children 
Their  aims  and  life  ambition. 

Their  social  hopes  and  struggles, 
Against  reverse  conditions. 

It  means  to  sing  in  unison. 
To  laugh  at  wag  and  jest 

It  means  to  give  in  humble  grace 
A  prayer  of  thankfulness. 

It  means  our  nation  and  our  flag 
Our  freedom  and  liberty. 

It  means  we  nuist  protect  and  save 
A  great  democracy. 

It  means  the  ties  of  friendship 

Against  all  fear  or  trial. 
It  means  the  warmth  and  trust 

Of  a  handclasp  and  a  smile. 


The  Grange,  indeed,  is  splendid. 
It's  big  and  fine  and  strong 

It  all  has  meant  so  much  to  me 
I'm  glad  that  I  belong. 


Among  the  oddest  of  Grange  names 
in  the  country  may  be  mentioned 
"Blow  Me  Down,"  No.  234,  located 
in  the  town  of  Plainfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  spite  of  its  name,  nothing 
has  seemed  able  to  blow  it  down,  for 
it  has  been  steadily  prosperous  for 
many  years  and  has  recently  become 
the  possessor  of  an  up-to-date,  fully 
equipped  hall,  made  possible  by  the 
contribution  in  labor  and  materials 
of  nearly  everything  needed  for  the 
construction  task. 
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Wa  r 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ag:o  a  war  raged  in  Europe.  Many  good 
people,  forgetting  that  war  begets  war,  thought  it  was  a  war  to  end 
all  wars.  Others  thought  it  was  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy.  Today  another  World  War  is  raging  in  all  its  fury  and 
threatens  much  in  world  democracy,  civilization  and  Christianity. 

Progress  in  civilization  has  been  very  slow  and  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  the  toil  and  sacrificial  service  of  many  millions  of  unselfish  men 
and  women. 

Unfortunately  the  destruction  wrought  at  the  hands  of  Dictators  and 
Despots  at  periodic  instances  has  upon  several  occasions  well  nigh  destroyed 
civilization  in  its  forward  march  toward  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Words  fail  to  paint  the  picture  of  human  distress  found  in  the  world 
today.  Governments  are  being  crushed.  Millions  are  being  slaughtered  and 
tens  of  millions  are  being  pauperized  and  made  homeless.  Family  ties  are 
being  broken  and  the  virtues  and  ethical  standards  of  a  prosperous  genera- 
tion are  being  trampled  asunder. 

America's  future  welfare  depends  upon  our  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  justice  upon  which  our  nation  was  founded  and  while  our 
national  defenses  must  be  maintained  let  us  hope  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  material  that  has  been  created  and  garnered  in  this  country  in 
homes,  farms  and  factories  may  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits.   K.  S.  B. 

Let  Everybody  Boost 

EXCELLENT  gains  in  membership  are  being  reported  by  a  number  of 
Subordinate  Granges  in  the  State.  In  practically  every  case  these 
growing  Granges  followed  the  suggestions  of  the  Worthy  State  Master 
made  last  March  that  a  membership  committee  be  appointed  and  that  a  sys- 
tematic canvass  for  new  members  be  made.  If  every  Grange  in  the  State 
follows  the  Worthy  State  Master's  suggestion  in  this  present  state-wide  mem- 
bership campaign,  success  will  result  from  its  efforts  and  a  handsome  net 
increase  in  members  will  be  recorded  this  year. 

In  recognition  of  faithful  service  the  Grange  securing  the  largest  net 
increase  in  membership  in  each  county  will  be  awarded  an  attractive  banner 


at  the  close  of  the  year,  provided  that  the  net  increase  is  twenty  or  more. 

If  the  Grange  is  a  good  institution,  if  it  serves  those  who  belong  to  it 

and  promotes  the  welfare  of  rural  people,  as  we  know  that  it  does,  then  let 

us  not  be  so  self-centered  as  to  hide  it  under  a  bushel,  rather  let  us  proclaim 

it  to  the  world. 

The  best  proof  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Grange  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
weathered  the  storms  of  more  than  seventy  years.  Had  it  not  been  useful 
during  that  time  and  had  it  not  returned  benefits  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  its  members  during  this  period,  it  would  long  since  have  passed  out 

of  existence. 

Suggest  these  things  to  those  in  your  Grange  community  not  now  mem- 
bers. Invite  them  to  join  with  you.  Assure  them  that  their  support  will 
strengthen  the  organization  and  increase  the  good  that  can  be  done. 

As  the  Worthy  State  Master  said  in  his  March  letter,  "If  every  Grange 
will  faithfully  play  its  part  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  the  aggregate  results 
will  be  tremendous.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  by  team  play  and  united 
action." 


COMING  EVENTS 

June     5 — Westmoreland  Countv  Pomona  will  be  at  Sewickley  Grange 

Hall. 
June     6 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  be  guest  of  Montour  Valley 

Grange,  Imperial,  Pa. 
June     6 — Montgomerv    County   Pomona    will    meet    in   the   Red   Hill 

Fire  Hall,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 
June     6 — Lycoming  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  at  Canusarago 

Grange  Hall,  Ilughesville,  Pa. 
June     6 — Warren  County  Pomona  meets  with  Farmington  Grange  at 

Lander,  Pa. 
June     7 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Charlesville  Grange 

at  Charlesville,  Pa. 
June     8 — Fayette    County    Pomona    meets    in    the    York    Run    High 

School    Building,   on    Route    111),    eight    miles    south    of 

Uniontown. 
June     8 — Carbon    County    Pomona    meets    with    Friendship    Grange, 

Lehighton,  Pa. 
June     8 — Northern  Luzerne  Pomona,  No.  44,  will  meet  with  Jackson 

Grange. 
June  12 — Armstrong  County  Pomona  meets  with  Laurel  Point  Grange 

in  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
June  13 — Franklin  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Allen's  Valley  Picnic 

Ground. 


Financing  Public  Schools 

THE  Pennsylvania  Legislature  during  its  recent  special  session  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  to  relieve  poor  school  districts  in  the  state  of  a  serious 

financial  situation  confronting  them.  Such  a  situation  is  not  new  for 
the  present  Legislature  at  its  last  regular  session  appropriated  $3,000,000 
for  the  same  purpose  and  Legislatures  prior  to  1939  did  the  same  thing. 

These  emergency  appropriations,  for  that  is  what  they  are,  clearly  in- 
dicate that  many  of  our  school  districts  find  themselves  unable  under  present 
methods  of  financing  to  support  themselves.  So  in  order  to  maintain  their 
schools  on  standards  set  up  by  the  state,  the  Commonwealth  must  grant  spe- 
cial assistance  to  these  districts.  As  time  goes  on  the  number  requiring  such 
special  assistance  is  increasing. 

All  this  points  to  an  urgent  need  of  improving  our  method  of  financing 
schools.  The  Grange  for  a  number  of  years  has  pointed  out  that  real  estate 
could  not  continue  to  carry  so  large  a  portion  of  the  growing  load  of  school 
financing.  Real  estate  today  carries  better  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  load. 
With  real  estate  values  dropping  as  they  have  during  the  depression  years 
and  income  from  it  diminishing,  the  tax  load  on  it  has  become  staggering, 
especially  in  districts  strictly  rural. 

The  Grange  has  offered  its  solution  to  this  growing  problem.  It  has 
suggested  that  a  uniform  tax,  five  mills  to  be  exact,  be  levied  on  all  real 
estate  in  the  state  to  go  for  school  purposes  in  the  districts  and  that  the  state 
appropriate  to  each  district  the  difference  between  what  this  uniform  millage 
will  raise  and  that  required  to  maintain  the  minimum  school  standards  set 
up  by  the  state.  Should  such  a  system  be  put  into  effect,  it  would  at  once 
relieve  the  distressed  financial  situation  now  existing  in  so  many  poor  school 
districts. 


THE  GRANGE  WILL  ASSIST 

IN  SECURING  LEGISLATION 


For  Expediting:  Suits  When  Brought 
Against  the  Government 

The  National  Grange  has  joined 
forces  with  those  who  favor  the  en- 
actment at  this  session  of  Congress 
of  the  Administrative  Law  Bill,  also 
known  as  the  Logan-Walter  Bill, 
which  is  intended  to  promote  the  more 
expeditious  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  provides  that  administra- 
tive rules  implementing  Federal  leg- 
islation must  be  issued  within  one 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  stat- 
ute upon  which  they  are  based;  that 
such  rules  may  be  issued  only  after 
])ublic  notice  and  hearings;  that 
affected  parties  may  obtain  hearings 
upon  requests  for  reconsideration  of 
any  rule;  and  that  the  Federal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  have  authority  to  determine 
the  Constitution  or  violates  the  stat- 
ute on  which  it  was  issued.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  regarding  this  subject,  ad- 
dressed to  members  of  Congress,  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  Representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange,  said: 

"That  there  has  been  a  crying  need 
for  legislation  of  this  sort,  particular- 
ly during  rofont  years,  cannot  be 
doubted.  While  it  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary that  the  various  departments, 
boards  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 


ernment sliould  have  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  coming  un- 
der their  jurisdiction,  since  such 
rules  and  regulations  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, besides  being  in  harmony 
with  the  statutory  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  Often  no  provision  is 
made  for  appeal  to  the  courts  from 
the  decisions  of  these  administrative 
agencies." 

According  to  the  Grange,  those  who 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
have  during  recent  years  been  sub- 
jected to  many  uncertainties  and 
hardships  by  virtue  of  unwarranted 
and  unreasonable  decisions  made  by 
those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  citing  only  a  few 
offenders. 

"Practically  all  the  other  groui>9  in 
our  national  life,"  says  the  Grange, 
"have  likewise  been  tormented  and 
subjected  to  ruthless  treatment  by 
high-handed  and  arrogant  bureau- 
crats, who  often  make  a  mockery  of 
our  free  institutions  of  government. 

"The  enactment  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Bill,"  says  the  Grange, 
"would  have  a  sobering  and  salutary 
effect  on  all  bureaucrats,  and  it  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  reestablishing 
resiKJCt  for  the  government  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 
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Over  the  State 
Secretary's  Desk 


The  Grange  year  for  both  the  Na- 
tional and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  ends  September  30th.  That 
means  that  the  reports  of  Subordinate 
Granges  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30th  will  be  the  last  report  in  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Between  now  and  September  30th 
the  State  Secretary's  office  will  put 
forth  every  effort  to  get  a  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  report  of  the  Granges 
in  the  State  so  our  record  in  the  Na- 
tional Grange  office  will  be  perfect  or 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The 
same  goes  for  our  State  records. 

The  help  of  the  Secretary  of  every 
Subordinate  Grange  is  needed  to  carry 
out  this  goal.  Last  year  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  was  one  of  five 
State  Granges  in  the  country  which 
was  declared  a  Model  State  Grange. 
This  honor  was  awarded  because  of  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  State  and 
because  of  the  high  percentage  of  re- 
ports from  Subordinates  received. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  again 
achieve  this  honor  for  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Granges. 

During  the  past  month  a  number  of 
State  Grange  officers  and  members  of 
Granges  throughout  the  State  have 
visited  State  Grange  headquarters. 
These  visits  are  appreciated. 

At  the  present  time  the  office  force 
in  State  headquarters  is  spending  all 
possible  available  moments  on  the  re- 
vising of  the  Grange  News  mailing 
list.  This  task  is  a  more  difficult  one 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  There 
are  many  names  to  be  taken  off  the 
old  list  and  a  number  of  new  ones  to 
be  added. 


May 
June 

July 

Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


27— "How  to  Take  Pictures," 
by  Geo.  Johnson,  Ex. 
Service 

24 — "Good  Manners"  and  Mock 
Wedding  —  Miss  Helen 
Butler,  Extension  Serv- 
ice 

22_"Campfire  Party"  —  Elton 
Tait,  Ex.  Service 

12 — "Annual    Picnic" 

23— "Trends  in  Rural  Life," 
Kenneth  Hood,  Ex.  Serv- 
ice 

28— "Superstition,"  by  Att'y 
John  Taylor  —  Hallow- 
een Party 

25 — "Dramatics,"  Advisory 
Committee    in    Charge 
9 — "Christmas  Party  and  Ban- 
quet" 


DEMAND  LESS  RESTRICTION 
FOR  SELLING  MILK  AT  FARM 

The  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Po- 
mona Grange  in  its  last  quarterly 
session  discussed  the  price  require- 
ments placed  upon  selling  milk  at  the 
farm.  The  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
following   resolution: 

"Whereas,  It  becomes  imperative 
that  the  Grange  as  a  body  protest 
against  the  unfair  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  farmer  because  of  selling 
milk  to  the  consumer  at  farms,  bring- 
ing their  own  container,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Pomona  Grange  coop- 
erate with  the  Lancaster  and  other 
Pomona  Granges  in  the  demand  for 
the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  farmers  selling  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer who  comes  to  the  farm  bring- 
ing their  own  container." 


A  NEW  JUVENILE 

IN  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

On  April  .5,  1940,  Mr.  W.  J.  King, 
State  Deputy  from  Mt.  Nebo  Grange, 
Sewickley,  organized  a  Juvenile 
Grange  in  connection  with  Sharon 
Grange,  No.  904,  Allegheny  County, 
with  an  initial  membership  of  eight- 
een boys  and  girls  and  twenty-seven 
members  of  the  Subordinate  Grange. 

Mr.  King,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary 
Sprott,  installed  the  officers  with  Nell 
Smith  as  Master,  Virginia  Figley  as 
Lecturer  and  Doris  McCartney  as 
Secretary.  Mrs.  Esther  Wimer  con- 
sented to  be  Matron  to  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Marian  Butler.  Following  the 
installation  of  the  officers,  suitable  re- 
marks wore  made  by  members  of  the 
Subordinate  Grange  following  which 
refreshments  were  served  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Mrs.  Wimer. 


SERIOUS  DANGER  THREATENS 
FARMERS^  RADIO  PROGRAMS 


Rural  People  Must  Be  Alert  if  This 
Move  Is  Checked 

Reports  are  current  in  Washington 
that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  which  has  charge  of 
radio  broadcasting,  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  abandoning  its  hereto- 
fore consistent  policy  of  maintaining 
"clear  channels" — that  is,  certain 
channels  on  which  stations  of  high 
power  render  radio  service  over  wide 


areas.  The  plan  appears  to  be  to  cur- 
tail these  stations  in  order  to  give 
more  service  to  the  big  cities. 

This  is  a  matter  of  particular  con- 
cern to  people  living  in  small  towns 
and  the  rural  districts  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  Commission's  own 
surveys  of  rural  listening,  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  American  farmers 
have  to  rely  on  clear  channel  stations 
for  radio  reception  at  night.  If  these 
channels  are  broken  down,  and  more 
than  one  station  is  permitted  to  oper- 
ate on  the  same  clear  channel  at 
night,  the  service  of  the  present  sta- 
tions operating  on  these  channels  will 
be  severely  curtailed.  Farmers  living 
outside  the  service  areas  of  local  and 
regional  stations,  now  getting  good 
service  from  clear  channel  stations, 
will  then  find  their  radio  service  dam- 
aged if  not  destroyed. 

Radio  has  become  an  essential 
source  of  news  to  the  farmer.  He  de- 
pends upon  it  for  market  informa- 
tion, entertainment  and  education,  as 
well  as  for  cultural  and  religious  pro- 
grams not  otherwise  available.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  it  would  be 
unfair  and  discriminatory  to  break 
down  clear  channel  service  for  more 
stations  in  cities,  most  of  which  are 
already  oversupplied  with  radio  serv- 
ice from  their  local,  regional  and 
clear  channel  stations. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, there  are  more  than  50,000,000 
persons  entirely  dependant  upon  clear 
channel  stations  for  night-time  broad- 
casting facilities,  most  of  whom  re- 
side in  rural  areas. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  peo- 
ple living  in  small  towns  and  on 
farms  throughout  the  country  should 
become  vocal.  It  would  be  entirely 
proper  for  them  to  write  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  requesting  that  nothing 
be  done  to  impair  the  fine  radio  serv- 
ice we  now  have.  The  point  should  be 
emphasized  that  clear  channel  radio 
service  for  people  living  in  small 
towns  or  in  rural  sections  is  just  as 
necessary  today  as  it  ever  was. 


Instead  of  wasting  time  trying  to 
discover  where  we  came  from  and 
where  we  are  going  why  don't  the 
scientists  try  finding  out  where  we 
are — which  is  more  important. 


CENTRE  COUNTY  YOUTH 

HAVE  FINE  PROGRAM 

The  young  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
in  Centre  County  have  arratiged  a 
monthly  schedule  of  meetings  to  run 
throughout  the  year  of  1940.  These 
meetings  are  proving  very  interesting 
to  the  young  people  of  the  county  and 
are  drawing  good  attendances.  Clair 
Fisher  is  presiding  officer  of  the  group 
and  Janet  Benford  is  the  efficient 
secretary.  The  schedule  of  subjects 
listed  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 
Jan.     29 — Games,  Quiz,  Spelling  Bee, 

Singing 
Feb.     26— "Aviation  for  Everybody," 

by  Sherman  Lutz 
Mar.    25— "Crime    Detection,"    by    a 

member  of  State  Police 
April  22— "Legal  Pitfalls"  and  Mock 

Trial 


New  Granges 


The  following  is  the  state-by-state  summary  of  the  organization 
work  for  the  quarter  beginning  January  1,  1940,  and  ending  March 
31,1940: 

New  Subordinate  Granges 


California 4 

Colorado  1 

Connecticut   3 

Idaho 2 

Illinois 1 

Massachusetts    ...  1 


Michigan 1 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri    1 

Nebraska 4 

Ohio 2 

South  Dakota  ....  5 


Tennessee   2 

Texas 2 

Washington    1 

Wyoming    3 

Total    35 


Rp:()uganized  Subori>i\ate  Granges 


Michigan 


California  . 
Connecticut 

Idaho  

Maine    .... 


1     Missouri    1 

Wyoming    1 

New  Juvenile  Granges 

1     Michigan    1 

1     Missouri    1 

1      New  Hampshire   .  1 

6     New  York 7 

Ohio 2 


Total   3 


Pennsylvania 
Washington   . 


1 
4 


Total   26 


Kansas 


Kansas 

South  Dakota  .  . . 


L 


Reorganized  Juvenile  Granges 

1     Rhode  Island 1         Total 

New  Pomona  Granges 

1     Wisconsin 1         Total 

1     Wyoming    1 

Reorganized  Pomona  Granges 
South  Carolina  .  .     2 


2 
4 


CONTESTS  FOE 

SUBORDINATE  GRANGES 

The  National  Grange  offers 
substantial  awards  to  Subordi- 
nate Granges  making  the  great- 
est contributions  to  highway 
safety  during  1940.  Write  to 
James  C.  Farmer,  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  or  the  Highway 
Education  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  details. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

SAFETY  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Young  members  of  the  Grange  are 
again  invited  to  compete  for  the  all- 
expense  trip  to  the  National  Grange 
sessions  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  receive 
the  gold  watch  which  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  The 
second  prize  will  be  $50.00  in  cash; 
third,  $40.00;  fourth,  $30.00,  and 
fifth,  $20.00. 

The  winner  in  each  state  will  re- 
ceive an  award  of  ten  dollars  and  a 
silver  medal.  Bronze  medals  will  be 
awarded  to  second,  third  and  fourth 
places  in  the  state  contests. 

"Organizing  the  Grange  Communi- 
ties for  Safety"  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  essay.  Any  member  in  good 
standing  of  a  Subordinate  Grange 
who  is  not  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  age  is  eligible.  The  essay  shall  not 
be  more  than  800  words.  It  must  be 
presented  not  later  than  August  10, 
1940. 

The  essay  shall  be  written  in  pen 
and  ink  or  with  a  typewriter,  with  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  contest- 
ant on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
the  first  page. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  contestant 
in  a  Subordinate  Grange  the  Master 
of  the  Subordinate  shall  appoint  a 
committee  to  pick  the  winner.  The 
best  essay  from  each  Subordinate 
Grange  shall  be  mailed  to  the  State 
Master  not  later  than  August  30, 
1940.  The  State  Master  will  appoint 
a  committee  to  judge  essays  presented 
within  the  state.  The  best  essay  from 
each  state  will  then  be  mailed  to  the 
National  Master  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15,  1940.  The  State  Master 
will  also  send  to  the  National  Master 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers 
of  essays  ranking  second,  third  and 
fourth  in  the  state. 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
our  young  people  to  participate  in  a 
worthwhile  project. 


JUVENILE  GRANGE  HONORS 
FOR  NEW  YORK  YOUNGSTERS 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  youth 
achievement  contest  in  New  York 
state,  two  Juvenile  Grange  members 
have  been  brought  into  prominence  by 
winning  top  place.  They  are  Beverly 
Sisson,  of  Sherburne,  in  Chenango 
County,  and  John  Huntley,  of  Prairie 
Mills,  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  Not 
only  are  these  two  youngsters  the 
holders  of  attractive  medals  received 
from  the  hand  of  Governor  Lehman 
in  public  presentation,  but  they  are 
officially  designated  as  "the  outstand- 
ing Juvenile  Grange  boy  and  girl  in 
New  York  State  for  1939." 

The  achievement  contest  embraced 
not  simply  Juvenile  Grange  com- 
I>etitors,  but  4-H  Club  youngsters, 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  rural 
Boy  Scouts.  In  each  case  awards  were 
made  similar  to  those  won  by  the 
Grange  Juveniles  and  the  presenta- 
tion occasion  occurred  during  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, which  brought  together  many 
prominent  farm  leaders  from  the  Em- 
pire State,  as  well  as  Louis  J.  Taber, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State   College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 
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WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


FLOWER  GARDENING 

Writing  in  his  interesting  little 
book,  "Time  to  Live,"  Gove  Ham- 
bidge  says,  "A  garden  is  vital,  flexible, 
never  set,  never  finished,  capable  of 
the  most  smashing  effects  or  the  most 
delicate  nuances,  according  to  the 
gardener's  temperament.  He  can  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  list  and  ex- 
periment with  as  great  a  variety  of 
plants  as  the  length  of  his  life  per- 
mits; or  he  can  concentrate  on  a  few 
flowers  that  happen  to  mean  the  es- 
sence of  beauty  to  him — ^lilies,  irises, 
dahlias,  roses  or  what  not;  or  he  can 
work  out  the  many  possibilities  in  a 
particular  kind  of  garden — rock  gar- 
den, old-fashioned  garden,  formal 
garden.  He  is  less  limited  than  a 
poet  choosing  a  verse  form  to  suit  a 
given  mood  and  purpose. 

"No  wonder  that  flower  gardening 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  nearly  univer- 
sal outlet  for  the  desire  to  create 
something,  to  make  one  small  corner 
of  earth  beautiful." 


FLOWERS 


By  Mrs.  Harold  Allebach 
Flora,  Pennsylvania  State  Orange 

There  is  perhaps  no  ornamentation 
80  effective  and  so  adaptable  in  both 
our  individual  homes  and  our  Grange 
homes  as  flowers.  God  gives  us  so 
many  varieties  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties that  He  certainly  must  mean  that 
we  should  use  them  in  abundance. 

The  structure  of  our  Grange  homes 
is  such  that  a  very  small  or  a  very 
large  arrangement  of  flowers  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Since  this  is  true 
all  kinds  are  suitable  and  this  means 
that  flowers  can  and  should  be  used 
the  year  around  to  make  the  surround- 
ings, in  which  we  meet  to  work  and 
play  with  one  another,  attractive  and 
inviting. 

Flowers  of  the  Months 

Each  month  boasts  a  particular 
flower  or  flowers.  January  claims 
carnation  and  snowdrop,  February 
the  violet,  while  windy  March  is  proud 
of  the  jonquil  and  daffodil,  and  show- 
ery April,  of  the  sweet  \yeB..  May 
brings  the  lily  of  the  valley;  June, 
the  month  of  brides,  offers  the  rose 
and  honeysuckle;  sunny  July,  the 
larkspur,  and  August,  the  gladiolus 
and  poppy.  September  presents  the 
aster  and  morning  glory;  October, 
the  calendula  and  cosmos.  Crysan- 
themum  is  the  queen  of  November 
and  narcissus  and  holly  help  create  a 
festival  air  in  December. 

According  to  our  ritual,  "We  en- 
courage the  planting  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  by  which  to  enhance  the  value 
and  increase  the  attractions  of  our 
homes;  adorning  them  with  those 
beauties  so  lavishly  given  us  by  the 
God  of  Nature.  There  is  no  calling 
more  elevating  to  the  mind  than  agri- 
culture, when  viewed  as  presented  in 
our  Order.  God,  in  the  beginning, 
made  it  honorable,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  sustain  it  as  such." 

Let  us  resolve  to  help  to  "sustain  it 
as  such"  by  nurturing  and  using 
these  artistic  tokens  of  God's  great 
love  for  mankind. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  BRIDE-TO-BE 

Would  any  of  you  girls  like  to  an- 
nounce your  engagement  soon?  Here 
is  the  most  novel  way  I  have  ever  seen 
it  done.  My  daughter  and  I  were  in- 
vited to  an  "Informal  Tea"  from  3  to 
6  o'clock,  at  which  we  were  to  meet 
the  only  daughter  of  this  particular 
family  and  a  friend  of  hers.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  home  we  were  escorted 
upstairs  to  remove  our  wraps.  Upon 
our  return  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
one  of  the  young  ladies  handed  us  an 
amber-colored  rosebud  and  a  tiny 
card,  not  more  than  an  inch  square, 
on  which  was  written  "Mary  Smith 
to  John  Jones."  One  name  above  the 
other.  Piercing  the  card  was  a  cor- 
sage pin.  Immediately  we  realized 
the  double  purpose  of  the  "Tea" — 
that  of  announcing  an  engagement 
and  of  making  a  new  acquaintance. 
After  we  pinned  on  the  rosebud  we 
greeted  the  mother  of  the  bride-to-be, 
the  daughter,  her  friend  and  the 
mother  of  the  groom.  These  four  at- 
tired in  long  afternoon  dresses  of  dif- 
ferent pastel  colors  stood  in  line  in 
the  spacious  living  room.  They 
formed  a  beautiful  picture  against  a 
background  of  cut  flowers  of  various 
kinds. 

Flowers  were  in  profusion  every- 
where. A  gorgeous  bouquet  of  roses 
decorated  the  center  of  the  dining 
room  table.  The  refreshments  con- 
sisted of  dainty  sandwiches  filled  with 
colored  spreads,  tea  or  coffee,  home- 
made cookies  in  heart  shapes,  pink  ice 
cream,  colored  mints  and  nuts. 

The  guests  were  mainly  women  and 
young  girls.  However,  the  groom  and 
father  of  the  bride-to-be  did  put  in 
their  appearance  occasionally  during 
the  course  of  the  "Tea." 


A  UNIQUE  BRIDAL  SHOWER 

I  gave  the  bride  a  shower!  It  was 
a  shower  of  balloons  and  this  is  how 
I  arranged  it.  I  previously  told  the 
groom  to  see  that  his  wife  be  "out" 
until  eight-thirty,  and  that  upon  their 
return  they  would  find  us  ready. 

The  party  gathered  at  the  home  of 
a  friend  near  by  and  all  of  us  marched 
over  to  the  apartment  at  eight.  This 
gave  us  half  an  hour  to  get  ready.  To 
one  of  the  lights  in  the  center  of  the 
room  I  hung  a  large  amount  of  vari- 
colored balloons  tied  together  to  re- 
semble a  bunch  of  grapes.  For  every 
guest  I  had  a  different  balloon.  Into 
each  balloon,  before  it  was  inflated,  I 
had  put  a  small  slip  of  paper  with 
directions  written  upon  it  in  verse 
form. 

Then,  using  my  duplicate  "Key"  of 
verses,  several  of  the  guests  and  I  hid 
the  gifts  in  the  places  indicated.  We 
just  finished  in  time,  for  no  sooner 
were  the  lights  out  and  we  were  hold- 
ing our  breaths,  than  we  heard  a  car. 
Sure  enough!  It  was  the  bride  and 
groom. 

We  heard  them  coming  up  the  steps, 
then  through  the  hall,  the  bride  lead- 
ing the  way.  She  snapped  on  the 
light  as  usual — "Surprise !  Surprise !" 
we  all  cried. 

I  managed  to  get  the  group  quieted 
again  in  a  few  minutes,  after  the 
bride  had  noted  those  present  I  mo- 
tioned her  toward  the  bunch  of  grapes. 


Handing  her  a  pin  I  told  her  to  be- 
gin. Bang!  went  the  first  balloon. 
By  the  times  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
ears  the  slip  of  paper  had  fallen  to 
the  floor.    It  read: 

"Behind  the  sofa,  out  of  sight 
You  will  find  a  gift  wrapped  tight." 

The  next  slip  read: 

"The  kitchen  cupboard  was  bare  when 
Mother  Hubbard  lib'd 
But  if  you  look  at  yours,  I'm  sure 
you'll  think  she  fib'd." 

And  so  on  to  the  end.  Each  verse 
can  rhyme  if  the  hostess  chooses.  The 
more  they  vary  in  mood,  rhyme  and 
rhythm  the  livelier  will  be  the  party. 
It  is  even  fun  to  put  in  a  blank  paper 
or  hang  up  an  empty  balloon  and  then 
watch  the  bride's  expression  as  she 
looks  at  both. 

The  bride's  most  exciting  moment 
is  when,  having  pierced  the  last  bal- 
loon, she  settles  down  to  see  exactly 
what  lovely  things  she  has  received. 
It  is  always  well  to  have  someone  list 
the  gift  and  the  giver  for  the  future 
reference  of  the  much-excited  bride. 
The  gifts  may  vary  according  to  the 
type  of  shower  given.  If  it  is  a  "Per- 
sonal Shower,"  just  gifts  the  bride 
may  wear,  or  use  as  her  very  own. 
If  a  "Variety  Shower,"  anything  from 
kitchen  utensils  to  other  household 
accessories.  If  a  "Linen  Shower,"  of 
course  just  linen  and  so  forth.  For 
diversity  gifts  may  be  hidden  in  any 
room  of  the  house. 

The  refreshments  should  be  simple 
when  one  is  serving  outside  of  one's 
own  home.  I  served  ice  cream,  cookies 
and  pretzels,  which  required  no  dish- 
washing. 

This  particular  type  of  shower 
proved  to  be  very  successful  and  one 
which  will  create  much  mirth  and 
laughter.     Try  it  sometime. 


THE  DECORATIVE  BOUaUET 

"If  I  had  two  loaves  of  bread," 

Mohammed  said, 
"I  would  sell  one  that  I  might  buy 

Sweet  hyacinths  to  satisfy 

My  hungry  soul." 

Where  is  the  person  who  does  not 
love  and  enjoy  flowers  ?  Whether  it  is 
man  or  woman,  child  qr  adult,  each 
person  admires  the  beauty  and  fra- 
grance of  flowers. 

Flowers  are  never  more  beautiful 
than  when  enjoyed  in  their  natural 
state.  This  is  true  whether  they  be 
wild  flowers  which  are  found  so 
abundant  in  the  woods  and  fields  or 
whether  they  are  cultivated  flowers 
in  the  garden. 

How  often  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  is  lost  when  the  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  bouquets  in  the  house.  A 
few  basic  principles  may  help  the  be- 
ginner or  the  woman  who  finds  flower 
arrangement  difiicult. 

Rule  1.  Select  an  appropriate  con- 
tainer both  in  size  and  color.  Neutral 
colors  such  as  white,  black,  brown,  or 
soft  green  are  best.  The  container 
should  be  simple  in  both  line  and  de- 
sign. Any  decoration  on  a  vase  only 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

Rule  2.  Have  on  hand  one  or  two 
types  of  flower  holders.  The  type 
that  permits  flowers  to  be  insert(»d 
from  any  direction  has  more  possibili- 
ties than  the  glass  ones  which  mean 
that  all  flowers  must  be  placed  with 
stems  parallel.  Crumpled  chicken 
wire  makes  a  very  useful  holder. 

Rule  3.  Avoid  using  too  many  flow- 
ers as  that  tends  to  make  confusion. 
One  of  the  most  common  faults  is 
using  too  many  flowers. 

Rule  4.  Watch  your  proportions. 
Flowers  should  be  approximately  one 
and   a  half  times  the  height  of  the 


vase  or  one  and  a  half  times  the  width 
of  the  bowl. 

Rule  5.  Achieve  balance  without 
perfect  symmetry  by  not  making  both 
sides  of  the  arrangement  identical. 
No  two  flowers  or  sprays  should  be 
exactly  on  the  same  level  or  exactly 
above  one  another. 

Rule  6.  In  placing  flowers  in  the 
home  give  consideration  to  the  place 
in  the  room  where  they  are  to  be  used. 
Use  low  arrangements  on  a  mantle  or 
bookshelf.  Petunias,  or  nasturtiums 
which  fall  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
vase  are  most  acceptable. 

On  low  tables  floating  arrangements 
are  interesting.  Why  not  try  one 
using  roses,  petunias,  pansies,  dahlias, 
or  florets  of  hollyhocks.  A  dining 
table  arrangement  should  be  low  that 
conversation  may  be  general  and  so 
persons  seated  opposite  each  other 
need  not  play  hide  and  seek.  Flowers 
with  a  delicate  odor  or  no  odor  at  all 
are  best  for  the  table. 

Flower  arrangement  is  a  fascinating 
hobby.  Why  not  make  it  yours  ?  Fol- 
low the  rules.  Yes — ^but  it  should  be 
fun.  Don't  take  it  so  seriously  that 
you  cannot  enjoy  doing  it.  Soon  you 
will  never  again  be  able  to  pop  flow- 
ers carelessly  into  a  vase,  but  rather 
you  will  arrange  them  so  that  their 
true  beauty  greets  you  as  you  look 
upon  them. 
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OF  FLOWER  COMBINATIONS 

If  you  want  a  particularly  charm- 
ing and  Frenchy  combination  of  flow- 
ers, try  a  low,  dull -blue  bowl  filled 
with  tiny  pink  rambler  roses  and  lav- 
nder  sweet  peas — and  you  will  be  glad 
that  you  didn't  die  with  the  measles 
when  you  were  little !  And  for  a  very 
thrilling  one,  try  deep  blue  cornflowers 
and  dazzling  yellow  coreopsis.  xVn- 
other  good  combination  is  white  peri- 
winkle (vinca  or  myrtle)  with  bright 
red  geraniums.  Even  after  the  white 
flowers  fall,  the  leaves  stay  green  for 
two  weeks  and  you  can  keep  adding 
fresh  geraniums,  which  have  so  little 
useful  foliage  of  their  own — at  least 
for  vases. 


ALCOHOL  SHORTENS 

HUMAN  LIFE 

By  Thomas  Motose 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  ■ 
alcohols:  the  ethyl  alcohol  (used  for  ' 
beverage  and  medicine),  the  methyl  or  | 
poisonous  wood  alcohol  (used  for  in- 
dustrial purpose),  and  the  amyl  or 
fusel  alcohol.  Here,  we  shall  deal 
with  the  ethyl  or  "beverage"  alcohol. 

Ethyl  alc(jhol  is  produced  from  veg- 
etables, grains,  berries  and  fruits  of 
all  kinds  which  are  fermented  and 
then  distilled.  Alcohol  is  valuable  as 
a  chemical,  but  it  should  never  be 
used  as  a  beverage. 

It  attacks  the  central  nerve  system 
and  the  very  seat  of  our  reason.  It 
removes  all  restrains  imposed  upon 
an  individual  by  organized  society  and 
cultural  background.  A  pint  of  al- 
cohol can  turn  an  educated  man  or 
woman  of  the  Twentieth  Century  to 
a  barbarian  of  five  thousand  years 
ago  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Alcohol  could  not  only  turn  back 
the  pages  of  man's  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual history  many  thousand  years 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  it  also  in- 
jures the  most  delicate  tissues  and 
cells  of  the  highly  specialized  organs 
of  our  body. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  alcohol 
shortens  our  life.  Some  one  might 
say,  "Well,  I  know  a  man  who  used 
alcohol  all  his  life  but  lived  to  the 
ripe  old  age  of  8.5."  Another  might 
say,  "Oh,  I  know  a  man  who  did  not 
touch  a  single  drop  of  alcohol,  but 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  30."    But 


they  are  exceptions  that  do  not  prove 
anything  except  the  validity  of  the 
general  law.  The  heavy  alcohol  user 
who  lived  until  he  was  85  years  old 
must  have  had  a  very  strong,  tough 
physical  constitution.  And  with  such 
a  strong  constitution,  he  might  have 
lived  up  to  the  age  of  95  or  100  if 
he  had  not  abused  his  body  with  al- 
cohol, instead  of  dying  at  the  com- 
paratively "immature"  age  of  85.  The 
young  man  who  died  at  30  without 
using  a  single  drop  of  alcohol  must 
have  had  a  very  weak  and  sickly  body. 
If  he  had  used  alcohol  heavily,  he 
might  have  died  at  20  instead  of  liv- 
ing to  the  age  of  30. 

Our  life  is  very  short.  We  are 
speeding  altogether  too  fast  toward 
our  ultimate  destination — an  inglori- 
ous end  in  some  cemetery.  The 
thought  is  not  very  inspiring  to  think 
about.  There  is  no  sense  of  increas- 
ing that  speed  any  further  with  the 
use  of  alcohol. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  live  in 
a  glorious  and  beautiful  world.  There 
are  so  many  wonderful  things  to  see, 
hear,  smell,  feel  and  taste.  Every 
hour  and  every  moment  of  our  life 
here  on  this  earth  is  golden  and  pre- 
cious. We  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prolong  our  sojourn  on  this 
beautiful  and  glorious  planet  and  en- 
joy the  beauties  of  every  sunset  and 
sunrise,  the  changing  panorama  of 
seasons,  the  symphonies  of  winds  and 
waters,  the  poetry,  the  romance  and 
the  adventures  which  this  earth  is 
capable  of  providing  only  to  those  who 
are  alive. 

No  one  can  afford  to  pollute,  de- 
grade, or  injure  his  body  or  cut  short 
his  sojourn  on  this  planet  with  alco- 
holic beverages. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Leaves 
For  years  I  have  been  buying  celery 
with  green  leaves  for  their  vitamin 
content.  Wash  and  dry  leaves  thor- 
oughly, powder  and  put  in  a  shaker. 
Good  for  soups,  eggs  and  creamed 
dishes.    Prepare  parsley  the  same  way. 

Warmer 

When  taking  hot  dishes  such  as 
baked  beans,  scalloped  potatoes,  etc., 
to  church  suppers  or  similar  affairs, 
I  wrap  the  dishes  in  six  to  eight  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper,  and  always  find 
the  food  and  container  hot  when  I 
reach  my  destination. 

Design 

Put  cookies  by  teaspoonful  on  bak- 
ing sheet,  press  flat  with  a  water  glass 
(some  have  a  design  on  bottom) 
dipped  in  sugar  before  each  cookie  is 
pressed,  they  will  have  a  design  on 
and  be  sugared  as  well. 

Hose 

I  keep  my  better  hose  in  cellophane 
bags.  I  can  see  at  a  glance  the  pair 
I  want  and  they  cannot  become 
snagged. 

Deodorizer 

To  rid  the  house  of  odors  from  cab- 
bage, sauerkraut,  cauliflower  or  other 
odors,  place  ^2  teaspoonful  ground 
cinnamon  on  hot  iron  skillet  and  let 
stand  over  low  heat  a  few  minutes. 

Greens 

Plant  a  few  roots  of  parsley  in  a 
flower  pot  for  your  kitchen  window 
and  you  can  have  greens  for  cooking 
or  garnish  besides  a  pretty  decoration. 

Brush 

I  use  a  vegetable  brush  to  sprinkle 
iny  clothes  with.  I  dip  the  brush  in 
boiling  water  and  sprinkle  over  the 
clothes.  I  find  the  brush  distributes 
the  water  more  evenly  than  hand 
sprinkling. 


Ironing 

When  ironing,  try  standing  on  the 
rubber  pad  you  use  for  scrubbing. 
Your  feet  will  not  be  so  tired. 

Ferns 

Try  watering  your  house  ferns  once 
a  week  with  lukewarm  left-over  tea, 
then  watch  the  new  healthy-looking 
fronds  shoot  up.  Even  the  most  deli- 
cate ferns  respond  to  tea  treatments. 

Buttons 

If  the  children  are  hard  on  buttons 
put  a  small  one  back  of  the  cloth  of 
the  one  to  be  used  and  sew  through 
both  buttons.  This  will  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  garment  and  they  will  be 
on  to  stay. 


seed  oil  with  a  cloth.  Allow  this  to 
stand  long  enough  to  soak  into  the 
wood  and  rub  each  part  of  the  piece 
from  10  to  20  minutes  with  a  polish- 
ing cloth.  Apply  as  many  coats  as  is 
needed  to  obtain  a  good  luster. 


A  HOUSE  THAT  IS  LOVED 

A  house  that  is  loved  has  a  trodden 
path 
That  leads  to  a  shabby  door; 
Within,  comes  the  laughter  of  child- 
hood's play. 
With  toys  on  a  littered  floor. 

A  house  that  is  loved  holds  a  mother's 
smile. 
And  a  father's,  side  by  side; 
And  in  the  years,  with  the  children 
grown, 
Its  arms  are  still  open  wide. 

The  children's  children  now  play  at 

games. 

Once     more,     while     the     firelight 

gleams  .    .   . 

And  in  the  dusk,  with  caressing  arms. 

Is  a  house  that  loves — and  dreams. 

— Doris  I.  Bateman. 


HORSEHAIR  PADDING 

FOR  UPHOLSTERED  CHAIR 

By  Edith  Morton 

A  new  upholstered  chair  may  be  on 
your  spring  shopping  list.  Do  you 
know  what  to  expect  in  upholstered 
furniture  ? 

To  help  you  make  your  selection 
more  easily,  here  are  a  few  tips. 

Hard  wood,  such  as  ash,  maple,  or 
birch,  is  best  for  the  frame  of  the 
chair.  Soft  woods  do  not  hold  tacks 
and  glue  firmly  in  place.  The  trian- 
gular blocks  in  the  four  corners  of 
the  seat  also  should  be  of  hard  wood 
of  ample  thickness,  glued  to  the  frame 
instead  of  being  nailed.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  all  joints  doweled  and 
glued. 


Look  carefully  at  the  seat.  It  is 
important,  for  it  is  the  foundation  for 
the  springs  and  filling  and  must  bear 
the  weight  of  the  person  using  the 
chair.  Strips  of  firmly  woven  web- 
bing about  3^2  inches  wide  are  most 
commonly  used.  These  are  stretched 
and  secured  to  the  frame  with  three 
or  four  tacks  at  each  end.  The  ends 
are  then  folded  and  retacked.  Strips 
that  are  close  together  and  interlaced 
are  most  satisfactory. 

More  comfortable  and  better  grade 
easy  chairs  have  springs.  The  num- 
ber of  springs  and  quality  of  wire  used 
help  to  determine  the  life  and  com- 
fort of  the  chair.  Oiled,  tempered 
steel  wire  springs  set  close  together 
are  best.  The  springs  are  firmly  sewed 
to  the  webbing  then  tied  together  with 
a  slightly  waxed  strong  hemp  cord. 
Over  the  tied  springs,  you  should  find 
a  layer  of  closely  woven  burlap, 
stretched  and  held  firmly  to  the  rails 
with  tacks.  This  forms  a  good  base 
for  the  padding — ^black  curled  horse- 
hair is  the  most  durable. 


DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns  16c.  each  In  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


REFINISH  FURNITURE 

AND  RESTORE  TO  USE 

By  May  D.  Kemp 

Pieces  of  furniture  formerly  in 
poor  condition  have  been  refinished 
and  restored  for  use  in  Pennsylvania 
homes.  Some  of  these  have  been 
modern  pieces  but  many  have  been 
American  pieces  highly  prized  by  their 
owners. 

Hefinishing  is  not  difficult  but  it 
requires  patience,  time,  and  energy. 
Therefore,  before  a  piece  is  started, 
the  owner  should  be  sure  that  the 
furniture  is  of  good  wood,  and  of 
good  lines  and  construction.  Most 
pieces  need  some  repair.  This  usually 
is  done  after  the  old  finish  is  removed 
but  before  the  new  one  is  applied. 

The  old  finish  is  best  taken  off  by  a 
commercial  varnish  remover.  Put 
this  on  with  a  brush,  allow  it  to  stand 
until  the  old  finish  has  softened  and 
wipe  off.  More  than  one  application 
of  the  remover  may  be  necessary. 

Wiping  off  the  softened  finish  with 
paper  or  a  cloth  is  preferred  to  scrap- 
ing with  a  dull  knife,  glass,  or  razor 
blade  as  the  latter  may  cut  through 
the  old  "bloom"  or  scratch  the  wood. 
A  neutralizer  is  applied  following  the 
use  of  a  varnish  remover  to  avoid  rais- 
ing the  grain  of  the  wood. 

The  piece  is  now  carefully  smoothed 
with  fine  sandpaper  or  steel  wool.  All 
the  fine  dust  must  then  be  wiped  off 
before  the  new  finish  is  applied. 

Some  furniture  woods  may  need  a 
stain  followed  by  a  thin  coat  of  shel- 
lac. Succeeding  coats  may  be  either 
shellac  or  varnish  but  in  either  case 
each  coat  needs  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  lightly  sanded  before  the  next 
coat  is  applied.  A  room  free  from 
dust  and  with  a  temperature  of  around 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  needed  for  a 
first-class  shellac  or  varnish  finish. 

For  old  cherry  and  walnut  pieces, 
an  oil  finish  is  recommended  to  the 
amateur.  As  soon  as  the  cleaned  piece 
has  dried  thoroughly  apply  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  lin- 


S167 — All-Occasion  Two-Plece  Dress  and 
Turban.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  Irt 
requires  4I/2  yards  of  39-inch  ma- 
terial  for  dress   and   turban. 

2706 — Full-Skirted  Afternoon  Frock.  Sizes 
12  to  20.  Size  10  requires  3-% 
yards  of  39-lnch  material.  1^4  yards 
ruffling.  Pattern  includes  floor- 
length  version. 

3268 — Blouse  and  Jumper  Ensemble.  Sizes 
12  to  20.  Size  16  requires  I'H* 
yards  of  39-lnch  material  for 
blouse;     2V2    yards   for   Jumper. 


8784 — One-Piece  Playsult  and  Button-On 
Skirt.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16 
requires  2^^  yards  of  39-lnch  ma- 
terial for  playsuit;  1%  yards  for 
skirt. 

8897 — Girl's  Self-Help  Dress  and  Panties. 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4  requires  2H 
yards  of  39>-inch  material,  for  dress 
and   panties. 

8867 — Cool  Button-Front  Housedress.  Sizes 
14  to  48.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-incb  material,  4% 
yards  braid. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Our  Juvenile  Granges 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


*'0  lovely  June,  O  lovely  June^ 
You're  everything  together; 
Your  skies  so  fair, 
Your  flowers  so  rare, 
Oh  stay,  delightful  weather." 

June  is  here  and  we  are  thinking 
about  vacation  and  all  the  good  times 
that  go  with  it,  but  you  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  Juvenile  Grange 
Lecturers  are  thinking  also  about  your 
programs  for  the  month  of  July.  When 
we  think  of  July  programs  we  think 
of  something  patriotic.  This  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  our  country 
and  our  freedom  mean  something  to 
us.  So  why  not  make  both  our  July 
programs  patriotic,  and  have  at  least 
one  of  them  of  a  thoughful  nature. 

For  the  first  meeting  we  might  have 
a  mock  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
We  will  pretend  we  are  at  a  picnic 
and  all  sit  down  on  the  floor  in  a  big 
circle.  Announce  that  we  will  have 
some  singing,  some  speeches,  some 
games,  finishing  up  at  the  swimming 
pool.  After  which  firecrackers  will  be 
passed  around. 

^  The  leader  then  calls  up  a  group  of 
singers,  and  has  them  sing  Yankee 
Doodle.  The  first  one  singing  the  first 
line,  the  next  one  the  second  line  and 
so  on  until  the  song  is  finished.  The 
whole  crowd  may  then  sing  it  to- 
gether. 

After  the  singing,  the  leader  may 
announce  the  speeches  somewhat  after 
this  fashion :  "No  Fourth  of  July  cel- 
ebration is  complete  without  a  good 
patriotic  speech,  but  since  we  don't 
like  long  speeches  we  are  going  to  have 
several  two  minute  speeches.  For  these 
few  minutes  we  are  going  to  be  really 
serious.  America  is  a  free  country, 
and  that  means  that  her  fate  is  in  our 
hands.  A  dictater  can  force  his  sub- 
jects to  do  whatever  he  thinks  is  best. 
If  he  is  a  great  and  good  man  he  may 
secure  wonderful  results.  If  he  is  a 
bad  man  his  country  is  bound  to 
suffer.  But  we  are  a  free  people,  the 
responsibility,  the  power  belongs  to  us 
all.  It  is  our  job  to  keep  America 
great  and  noble  and  free.  There  is 
something  that  each  one  of  us  can  do 
about  that,  no  matter  how  small  or 
weak  we  may  be.  Our  speeches  are 
some  suggestions  as  to  what  these 
jobs  may  be." 

Then  follow  four  or  five  very  short 
talks.  A  Boy  Scout  might  tell  about 
what  it  means  to  be  prepared.  Other 
themes  suggest  themselves  as  how 
may  we  guard  against  forest  fires, 
saving  the  birds,  saving  the  wild 
flowers,  helping  the  rural  Sunday 
School,  a  clean  town,  etc. 

After  the  speeches  come  the  games. 
A  series  of  races  would  be  good,  with 
penny  prizes  for  the  winners.  If 
your  room  is  large  enough,  have  a 
sack  race,  a  three  legged  race,  an  ob- 
stacle race,  and  things  of  that  nature 
that  are  very  active.  You  might  play 
Balloon  Volley  Ball.  If  those  things 
are  too  noisy  you  might  play  Quiz 
Baseball. 

After  several  active  games  let  every- 
one again  sit  down  on  the  floor,  give 
each  child  three  pieces  of  poster  pa- 
per, one  red,  one  white,  one  blue. 
See  which  one  can,  in  five  minutes, 
make  the  best  American  flag,  tearing 
the  paper  and  laying  the  pieces  down 
on  the  floor. 

The  last  race  will  be  Filling  the 
Swimming  Pool.  Divide  the  crowd 
into  two  groups  with  a  leader  for  each 
side.  The  pool  is  two  empty  foot 
bathtubs  at  one  end  of  the  room.    At 


the  opposite  end  two  pails  of  water, 
and  two  tin  cups,  to  the  handles  of 
which  a  long  string  is  tied.  The 
leader  fills  the  cup  to  the  brim  with 
water,  gives  it  to  the  first  person  on 
his  team  who  sets  it  on  the  floor, 
takes  the  string  and  drags  it  to  the 
tub,  empties  it,  runs  back  and  hands 
the  cup  to  the  leader,  who  fills  it  and 
gives  it  to  number  two,  and  so  on. 
At  the  end  of  three  minutes  the  water 
in  each  tub  is  measured.  The  side 
having  the  most  water  is  the  winner. 
(Losers  mop  up  the  water.) 

The  firecrackers  are  then  passed. 
These  are  tall  tin  cans  wrapped  in 
re  crepe  paper  and  filled  with  pop- 
corn. The  fuses  may  be  twisted  strips 
of  paper  tied  to  a  small  stick  and 
stuck  down  into  the  corn.  When  the 
paper  is  untwisted  a  conundrum  is 
found  written  on  it.  The  conundrums 
provide  entertainment  while  we  eat 
our  popcorn. 

For  your  second  patriotic  program 
you  might  like  to  give  this  pageant, 
if  you  are  putting  on  a  program  for 
the  Subordinate  Grange.  Or  you 
might  use  it  on  a  Pomona  program. 
I  know  several  Juveniles  are  helping 
with  Pomona  programs  this  summer. 

I  wrote  this  some  years  ago  for  a 
group  of  our  own  boys  and  girls  and 
it  went  over  beautifully: 

COLUMBIA'S  PRIDE 

A  Patriotic  Pageant 

Prologue — To  he  read  or  recited  hy 
the  leader: 

"There  is  a   land  of  every  land  the 

pride. 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world 

beside, 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener 

light, 
And   milder   moons   imparadise   the 

night. 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 
Time-tutored    age    and    love-exalted 

youth. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely 

blest 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the 

rest." 

The  music  of  "Columbia  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean"  is  played  very  softly 
during  the  reading  and  at  its  con- 
clusion all  the  children  who  are  gath- 
ered off  stage  sing  the  first  verse  of 
the  song.  During  the  singing  a  lovely 
young  girl  dressed  as  Columbia  comes 
down  the  center  aisle  from  bach  of  the 
audience.  She  is  preceded  by  a  boy 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Herald 
or  in  a  Boy  Scout  uniform.  He  car- 
ries a  large  American  flag.  Follow- 
ing him  are  Columbia's  attendants — 
two  girls  dressed  in  white,  carrying 
flowers.  The  Herald  conducts  Colum- 
bia to  a  seat  on  a  raised  dais  at  the 
left  of  the  stage.  He  places  the  flag 
in  a  holder  behind  her  throne  and 
steps  down  and  to  one  side.  The  at- 
tendants take  their  places  at  either 
side  of  her  chair — toward  the  back. 
Columbia  sits  with  head  on  hand  while 
music   continues  softly. 

First  Attendant — Why  art  thou  sad, 
oh,  my  Cohimbia?  Hearest  not  the 
songs  of  praise  that  rise  to  thee? 

Second  Attendant — Lo  thou  art 
known  throughout  the  world,  richest 
and  mightiest  among  nations.  Where- 
fore then  art  thou  sad? 

Columbia — I  am  not  sad  dear  hand- 
maids, only  thoughtful.  I  would  know 
in  this  crucial  day  when  nations  crash, 
and    the    strongest    empires    tremble. 


whereon  my  fame  and  my  prosperity 
are  builded  that  I  may  surely  know 
whether  or  not  they  will  endure. 

First  Attendant — By  your  leave,  oh 
Columbia  we  will  summon  some  of 
the  things  that  form  the  foundation 
of  your  greatness.  Herald,  bid  Scenic 
Beauties  come. 

(Herald  leaves  stage  and  returns 
ushering  in  a  group  of  children  carry- 
ing flowers,  branches,  trailing  vines, 
etc.  They  form  a  group  before  Col- 
umbia.) 

First  child — Behold  the  trees  that 
clothe  with  green  thine  every  hill  and 
dale.  From  the  live  oaks  of  the  south 
to  the  pines  of  Maine,  from  the  maples 
of  the  east  to  California's  grand  old 
sequoias,  there  stretches  a  coat  of  liv- 
ing beauty  that  is  excelled  in  no  other 
land  or  clime. 

Second  child — Behold  thy  flowers, 
O  Columbia.  From  the  gleaming 
orange  blossoms  of  the  Southland, 
from  the  mountain  laurel  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  the  roses  of  California 
and  the  old-fashioned  gardens  of  New 
ICngland  our  fragrance  rises  as  sweet 
incense  to  thee,  and  our  bright  colors 
mingle  to  make  the  fairest  land  on 
earth. 

Third  child — Add  to  these  the  glory 
of  snow-capped  mountain,  the  maj- 
esty of  waterfall  and  canyon,  the  se- 
rene beauty  of  meadow,  lake  and 
homestead,  and  you  will  need  to  look 
no  further  for  the  secret  of  your 
greatness,  oh  Columbia. 

They  sing, 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies 
For  amber  waves  of  grain 
For  purple  mountain  majesties  above 

the  fruited  plain 
America,  America,  God's  grace  has 

shown  on  thee 
And   clothed  thy  face  with   beauty 

rare 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Columbia — Beauty  is  indeed  a  won- 
drous gift,  my  children,  and  I  pray 
that  I  may  always  keep  it.  But  se- 
curity must  come  from  something 
deeper  than  beauty. 

Children  take  their  places  in  a 
group  at  the  right  of  stage,  toward  the 
front. 

Second  Attendant — Then  let  us 
summon  another  group  O  Columbia. 
Herald,  bid  Products  come. 

(Music  of  "America  the  Beautiful" 
is  played  as  Herald  goes  out  and 
brings  before  Columbia  a  group  of 
small  children  each  bearing  a  tray 
heaped  with  some  product  of  forest 
field  or  mine.) 

First   child — From   the  great   North- 
western wheat  field. 
Second    child — From    the    corn    belt 

broad  and  fine. 
Third  child — From  the  cotton  fields 

of  Georgia, 
Fourth  child — And  from  many  a  dark, 

damp  mine. 
Fifth  child — From  the  orchard  clothed 

in  beauty. 
Sixth    child — From    New    England's 

sturdy  pine. 
Seventh  child — From  the  gold  fields 

of  Alaska, 

Rolls  thy  wealth  in  endless  line. 

A II  the  children  on  stage  sing — 
"America  thy  wealth  is  sure 
And  thy  undying  fame 
For  never  land  was  blest  as  thou 

With  fruited  hill  and  plain. 
America,  America,  God's  grace  has 
shown  on  thee 
And  blest  thy  fields  with  fruitful- 
ness 
From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Columbia — Listen  to  God's  word, 
"If  riches  increase  set  not  thy  heart 
upon  them"  and  again,  "Only  a  vain 
man  trusteth  in  the  abundance  of  his 
riches."  No,  my  fame  must  rest  on 
something  more  undying  than  mate- 
rial wealth,  great  though  it  may  be. 


(Products  form  a  group  at  righi 
front  of  stage.) 

First  Attendant — But  the  finest 
thing  that  you  have  produced  has  yet 
to  appear,  O  Columbia.  Herald  bid 
the  boys  and  girls  come. 

(As  the  Herald  brings  on  stage  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  all  the  groups 
on  stage  sing,  to  the  tune  of  "Old 
Black  Joe.") 

"Here  come  the  boys  and  the  girls  so 

sweet  and  gay 
Fair  are  the  hearts  and  the  faces  on 

the  way. 
They  hold  the  key  of  thy  future  in 

their  hand 
With  them  we  know  it  is  secure, 
O  native  land." 

As  children  reach  stage  they  sing, 
"We're  coming,  we're  coming 
O  Columbia  so  true. 
Our  dearest  love   and  homage  now 
We  bring  to  you." 

(Chorus  repeated) 

"We  love  thee,  we  love  thee, 
Our  own  dear  native  land; 
We  pledge  to  thee  allegiance  now 
With  heart  and  hand." 

Herald — Behold  your  boys  and  girls, 

0  Columbia.  Shiny  eyed,  white 
souled.  Millions  of  them  spread  over 
your  broad  expanse.  Surely  with 
them  your  future  is  secure. 

Columbia — Almost  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  are  right,  O  Herald,  and  yet 

1  fear,  for  I  have  heard  of  strange 
teachings  that  have  crept  into  our 
schools.  I  know  not  whither  they 
may  lead.  Have  you  aught  else  to 
show  me? 

(Children  form  a  group  at  center- 
front   of  stage.) 

Second  Attendant — O  Columbia, 
there  is  a  group  of  common  everyday 
virtues  that  through  the  centuries 
have  actuated  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
men  and  women  of  America.  On  these 
we  believe  your  greatness  is  built  and 
your  future  must  rest.  Herald,  bring 
them  hither. 

Herald  brings  to  the  stage  ten 
boys.  Each  boy  carries  a  piece  of 
cardboard  about  four  by  fourteen 
inches.  The  boards  bear  the  words. 
Patience,  Ambition,  Truth,  Righteous- 
ness, Industry,  Order,  Temperance, 
Idealism,  Service,  Might.  The  ini- 
tial letters  are  large  so  that  they  are 
easily  seen  to  spell  the  word  "Patriot- 
ism." They  are  joined  together  hy 
adhesive  tape,  so  that  they  form  a 
continuous,  though  flexible  line. 
Tightly  rolled  up  back  of  them  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  American  flag. 
The  boys  come  onto  the  stage  in  sin- 
gle file  and  take  their  places  on  a 
step  which  extends  across  the  back 
of  the  stage.  They  hold  their  words 
down  by  the  side  as  they  enter.  When 
they  are  in  place  they  bring  them  up 
directly  in  front  of  them,  chest  high. 
When  all  are  in  place  they  sing  to 
thp  tune  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
"We  are  a  band  of  loyal  sons 

Of  loyal  sons  and  true. 
Columbia,  we  greet  you  now 

Our  praises  bring  to  you. 


"For  you  we've  met  the  frozen  north 
And  died  neath  tropic  sun, 
For  you  we've  flown  across  the  sea 
For  you  great  victories  won. 

Chorus 
"Columbia,  Columbia, 

For  you  our  praises  ring 
For  you  we'll  live,  for  you  we'll  die 
Our  lives  in  offering  bring. 

First  boy—My  name  is  Patience. 
No  great  thing  was  ever  built  in  one 

short  day. 
But  year  by  year,  stone  upon  stone, 
we  our  foundations  lay. 
Second  boy — I  am  Ambition. 
(Concluded  on  page  16.) 
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Among  the  Granges 


Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

POMONA  NAMES 

DATE  OF  FAIR 

Lancaster  County  Pomona  Grange, 
'So.  71,  held  their  spring  meeting  at 
Ephrata  as  guests  of  Ephrata  Grange. 
The  recently  elected  Master,  John 
Bruckhart,  of  Warwick  was  in  charge. 

During  the  business  meeting  Mrs. 
Hattie  Becker,  Chairman  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee,  ^  announced 
they  would  hold  a  fair  again  this  year 
and  the  date  of  August  24th  was 
named. 

A  resolution  committee  composed 
of  Howard  P.  Siglin,  Manor,  Pa., 
John  A.  McSparran,  Fulton,  and  Rev. 
Brohmer,  Ephrata,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing which  was  adopted  by  the 
Grange :  "Resolved  that  the  Lancaster 
County  Pomona  go  on  record  as  op- 
posing any  change  in  radio  wave 
lengths  that  will  effect  the  radio  re- 
ception  in  rural  districts." 

The  committee  presented  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  which  were  ac- 
cepted : 

1.  "Considerable  talk  of  state  ap- 
propriation for  private  schools  raises 
an  issue,  of  church  and  state.  Grang- 
ers should  keep  legislators  informed 
as  to  their  wishes  in  this  matter." 

2.  "We  are  disappointed  that  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  is  so  slow 
in  restoring  B-1  and  B-3  rates  to  the 
people  of  Lancaster  County.  Many 
of  the  farmers  went  to  considerable 
expense  to  equip  for  the  use  of  electric 
power  and  now  find  power  rates  so 
high  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
turn  back  to  their  tractors  for  power 
uses.  It  is  poor  policy  to  compel  rural 
district  to  substitute  Diesel  engines 
and  farm  tractors  for  electric  cur- 
rent." 

3.  "We  reaffirm  our  position  on  ad- 
vertising liquor,  etc.,  over  the  radio. 
If  it  were  possible  to  have  such  ad- 
vertising going  only  to  those  inter- 
ested, it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  it  is 
a  crying  shame  that  parents  who  are 
trying  to  raise  their  children  along 
high  moral  lines  should  find  them- 
selves unable  to  keep  this  lying  and 
suggestive  propaganda  from  their 
homes." 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  copy  con- 
cerning rates  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 


Grange  was  pointed  to  as  a  great 
thinking  organization ;  typically 
American,  and  a  real  anchorage  in 
hours  of  economic  illness. 

In  the  afternoon  remarks  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hoover,  of  Tunkhannock,  a 
representative  of  the  P.C.A.,  were 
much  enjoyed. 

County  Agent  N.  C.  Dale  gave  in- 
teresting statistics  and  an  outlook  on 
the  dairy  situation  in  the  next  few 
years.  He  stressed  the  need  for  stop- 
ping leaks  in  production  and  advised 
diversified  farming. 

The  evening  was  taken  up  with  in- 
stallation of  officers  by  State  Deputy 
Walter  Hoppe  and  his  staff  of  assist- 
ants. 


flower  seeds  and  recipes.  Each  lady 
is  to  start  a  houseplant  to  exchange 
in  the  fall.  A  reading,  "A  Packet  of 
Seeds"  was  given  by  Mildred  Noble. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Sister 
Sheard  presented  each  lady  with  a 
bunch  of  Dahlia  tubers  for  planting. 
A  very  nice  luncheon  was  served 
by  the  Home  Economics  Committee 
with  the  help  of  others. 


LABOR  ORANGE, 

WAYNE  COUNTY,  ENJOYS 

SPRING  PROGRAM 

A  really  fine  Spring  meeting  was 
enjoyed  by  Labor  Grange,  No.  1063, 
on  April  11th.  This  was  the  second 
spring  meeting  after  a  discouraging 
time    of    snow    and    storms    causing 


PROGRAM  ENJOYED  BY 

POMONA  GRANGERS  AT 

QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Beaver  County  Group  Meets  for 
Afternoon  and  Evening  Ses- 
sions AT  Big  Knob  Hall 

Beaver  County  Grangers  enjoyed 
a  fine  program  at  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  Big  Knob  Grange  hall,  near 
Unionville,  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  Mar.  11.  Speaking,  a  play- 
let and  conferring  of  the  fifth  degree 
on  a  class  of  candidates  were  features. 

Highlight  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  an  address  on  "Where  Are  We 
Heading?"  by  R.  A.  Beyer,  former 
personnel  director  of  the  Central  Tube 
Company,  Ambridge,  who  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Avery  Musgrave,  Po- 
mona lecturer.  Later,  a  cast  com- 
posed of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Daw- 
son, Mrs.  Florence  Doughty  and  D. 
F.  McGaffic,  member  of  Fairview 
Grange,    presented    a    one-act    play. 


GRANGE 


Regulation  Officers*  Mfhes ;  Members' 

badges;  Altar  and  Pedestal   scarfs; 

Jewels  and  Jewelry. 

Write  for  prices  to  the  Old  Reliable 
Grange  Regalia  House. 

FULLER  REGAUA  &  COSTUME  CO. 

.     12  High  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.     . 
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Degree  Conferred 

Ross  M.  Gridley,  Beaver  County 
Farm  agent,  and  Assemblyman  Sharp 
Fullerton,  Lawrence  County,  also 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Steward, 
spoke  briefly. 

The  evening  session  was  featured 
by  exemplifying  the  fifth  degree  on  a 
class  of  25  candidates,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  Fifth  Degree  team. 
A  special  musical  program  was  pre- 
sented in  the  evening  by  the  Big  Knob 
Grange  orchestra,  directed  by  Eusebe 
Delchambre,  who  also  sang  two  solos. 

Two  hundred  Grangers  enjoyed  a 
chicken  dinner,  served  by  the  host 
Grange.  Hookstown  Grange  will  be 
host  to  the  county  group  in  June. 


"AMERICAN  IDEALS"  IS  THE 
TOPIC  OF  THE  DAY  FOR 
SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 
POMONA 

Due  to  unfavorable  weather  and 
bad  road  conditions  the  attendance  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Po- 
niona  Grange  was  not  as  large  as 
usual  although  a  helpful  and  interest- 
ing meeting  was  held. 

Professor  Frank  A.  Frear,  County 
Superintendent,  gave  the  address  of 
^v•elcome.  His  remarks  were  along  the 
line  of  "American  Ideals." 

Editor  U.  G.  Baker,  of  Susque- 
hanna, responded  with  remarks  also 
in  keeping  with  the  topic  of  the  day. 
He  reviewed  conditions  in  war-torn 
Europe  as  compared  to  conditions  and 
ideals  in  America.  He  also  discussed 
economic  conditions  in  America.  He 
pomted  out  that  we  are  struggling 
under  a  tremendous  tax  burden  which 
niakes  for  discouragement  and  seems 
to  point  to  the  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  concerns  and  enterprises. 
He  touched  upon  financial  conditions 
—national     indebtedness,     etc.      The 


Overlooking  the  Clarion  River,  Clarion  County 


drifted  roads.  A  very  enthusiastic 
crowd  met  and  felt  well  repaid  for 
coming  by  the  carefully  planned  and 
well  executed  program  prepared  by 
our  Lecturer,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Sheard. 

The  program  for  the  evening  was 
opened  by  the  Lecturer  telling  of  the 
ways  to  make  money  which  she  had 
heard  at  our  recent  Regional  Con- 
ference given  by  the  State  Lecturer. 
Our  program  was  on  Home  Economics 
and  the  duties  of  this  Committee. 

The  roll  was  called  with  the  ladies 
answering  to  "How  I  save  on  my  food 
bills"  and  the  men  to  "Ways  I  think 
my  wife  could  save."  Discussions  fol- 
lowed and  brought  out  some  very  good 
points  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McSparran's  address,  in  Grange 
News,  was  discussed  by  the  Master, 
J.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  reading  of  a 
poem,  "It  isn't  the  Grange  it's  You," 
by  Evelyn  Labold  followed.  "Menues 
for  Housecleaning  Days"  and  "Hints 
for  Housecleaning"  were  discussed  by 
Alma  Wilcox.  "Hints  on  Gardening" 
was  given  by  Lou  Oliver,  a  reading, 
"Vitamins,"  by  Francis  Grady,  "Short 
Cuts  in  the  Kitchen,"  Mildred  Noble. 
Brother  Bonear  of  Cherry  Ridge  gave 
a  verv  fine  talk.    The  ladies  exchanged 


"Who's    Who    in   the    Home?" 
Doughty  directed  the  play. 


Miss 
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Plan  New  Projects 

Announcement  was  made  that 
members  of  Economy  Grange  would 
receive  the  award  in  the  "Traveling 
Clock"  program,  carried  on  last  year 
by  Pomona  Grange,  for  having  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  points  in 
the  contest.  The  clock  will  be  pre- 
sented the  winner  at  Big  Knob 
Grange  hall,  Wednesday  evening, 
April  10,  at  a  special  meeting,  with  a 
program  to  be  presented  by  the  win- 
ning group. 

The  project  for  Pomona  Grange  for 
1940-41  will  be  known  as  "Neighbor 
Night."  Each  Grange  will  visit  other 
Grangers  during  the  year  and  present 
some  form  of  entertainment.  The 
night  designated  will  be  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  each  month. 

A  Better  Ritual  contest  also  will  be 
conducted  this  year  by  Pomona 
Grange,  and  the  Juvenile  Grangers 
will  participate  in  a  Juvenile  proiect, 
"Visitation  Night."  The  Juveniles 
will  visit  various  juvenile  Granges, 
take  full  charge  of  the  meetings  and 
present  programs. 


CLARION  COUNTY 

POMONA  GRANGE  HOLDS 

INTERESTING  SESSION 

Clarion  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  Thursday,  March  7th,  in  Com- 
munity Grange  Hall,  Crullsville,  the 
guest  of  Community  Grange.  A 
goodly  number  of  Patrons  were  in 
attendance. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  usual  business  routine.  A  very 
cordial  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
patrons  by  Dean  Bowersox  of  Cora-» 
munity  Grange  and  was  responded  to 
by  Paul  Fleming  of  Limestone. 

A  short  discussion  was  held  on 
"Successful  Pomona  Meetings."  Mrs. 
G.  E.  Henry  opened  the  discussion. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  were,  "Have 
successful  Subordinate  meet- 
"  "Organize  Juvenile  Granges," 
music  and  programs  built 
around  agriculture." 

Group  singing  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Hasenplug  after  which  T.  K, 
Miller  and  Geo.  Seigworth  gave  inters 
esting  reports  on  their  visit  to  the 
State  Farm  Show.  A  fine  piano  solo 
was  rendered  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Collett  of 
Asbury.  R.  G.  Burnham  of  the  Burn- 
ham  Poultry  Farm  gave  a  fine  talk  oil 
"Poultry  Opportunities."  A  very  in- 
teresting illustrated  lecture  on  "Gar- 
dening and  Insect  Control"  was  given 
by  W.  B.  Nissley  of  State  College. 

A  class  of  six  candidates  was 
obligated  in  the  Fifth  Degree  by  the 
Worthy  Master,  G.  E.  Henry.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bullers,  (Mr.  Bullers 
iis  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Lecturer) 
Mr.  Pearsal  and  Sister  William  Good 
were  among  the  visitors. 

A  fine  program  was  rendered  by  the 
members  of  Community  Grange  at 
the  evening  session. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
Pomona  Grange  by  Prosperity  Grange 
to  meet  with  them  at  their  next  ses- 
sion which  will  be  in  June. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting 
included  the  following  actions:  Urg- 
ing the  United  States  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality  in  the  present  world 
conflict;  urging  that  the  spending 
limit  of  the  United  States  be  main- 
tained at  the  level  now  provided  by 
law ;  urging  Granges  that  they  add  all 
means  at  their  command  to  the  genr 
eral  effort  of  counteracting  the  many 
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groups  active  in  our  country; 
requesting  the  Milk  Board  to  allow 
farmers  to  sell  raw  milk  in  the  con- 
sumer's containers,  or  any  other  pro- 
duce, without  making  themselves 
liable  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment ;  urg- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways  to  keep  roads  open  during 
the  winter  where  school  buses  must 
travel  to  get  children  to  school;  and 
last,  urging  the  Legislature  to  amend 
the  present  Teachers  Tenure  Act. 


''THE  STORY  OF  KENNETT" 

— LONGWOOD 

By  Bayard  Taylor 

June  19,  20,  21,  22 

Somehow,  someway,  well, — nothing 
means  so  much  to  us  as  just  our  every- 
day lives — those  daily  "doings," — ro- 
mances, tragedies,  of  everyday  living. 

Set  back  150  years,  in  those  early 
times  of  America,  and  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania  and  we  have  the  perfect 
life. 

"The  Story  of  Kennett,"  a  faithful 
depiction  of  America  of  those  early 
days  following  our  fight  for  freedom, 
gives  all  of  us  a  thrill  of  the  lives  our 
forefathers  led. 

This  year's  Pageant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  491,  is  a  faith- 
ful portrayal  of  early  Pennsylvania 
life  in  a  community  peopled  by  the 
peaceful  Quakers  who  followed  Wm. 
Penn  to  the  then  far  off  shores  of 
America.  The  "Story"  is  one  of  fact 
and  fancy  and  blends  them  into  a 
perfect  picture  of  early  rural  Amer- 
ican life. 

With  "Longwood" — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  estates  in  America  open  to 
all  as  the  setting,  "The  Story  of  Ken- 
nett" has  a  strong  appeal  to  all  true 
hearted  Pennsylvanians.  Following 
the  performance  the  world's  finest 
colored  fountains  will  be  shown,  leav- 
ing viewers  spell  bound. 

The  hay  harvest  will  be  over  and 
oats  and  wheat  not  quite  ready  when 
"The  Story  of  Kennett"  is  being 
played  at  "Longwood."  It  will  prove 
a   happy   interlude  between  harvests. 


Crosby  presiding.  The  morning  ses- 
sion was  devoted  to  the  usual  busi- 
ness routine.  In  addition  to  the  rou- 
tine business  of  the  afternoon  the 
Worthy  Lecturer  had  a  fine  program 
consisting  of  recitations,  reading, 
quiz  questions,  stunts,  and  a  flag 
program.  At  this  time  a  Memorial 
Service  was  held  in  memory  of  the 
departed  brothers  and  sisters. 

At  the  evening  session  a  class  of 
six  candidates  was  initiated  in  full 
form  by  the  Pomona  Degree  Team. 
The  work  was  put  on  in  fine  form  and 
the  beauty  of  the  court  scene  made 
its  appeal  to  all  those  present.  The 
Lecturer  had  an  interesting  program 
prepared  consisting  of  community 
singing,  recitations,  monologues, 
duets,  readings,  stunts  and  a  solo  by 
a  four-year-old  boy.  Billy  and  his  ten 
bells  and  an  instrumental  orchestra 
of  Enterprise  Grange,  composed  of  all 
very  young  people,  entertained  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  evening. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  this 
meeting. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  an- 
nual June  Rally  which  always  draws 
a  record  crowd. 

Masters  and  Lecturers  Conferences, 
sponsored  by  Pomona,  are  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  every  month  at  the 
different  Grange  halls  and  are  cre- 
ating a  lot  of  interest. 


3.  We,  the  members  of  the  Cambria 
County  Pomona  Grange,  feel  that 
further  cash  payments  to  employable 
persons  in  the  form  of  Public  Assist- 
ance should  be  discontinued,  «nd  in 
its  stead  this  money  should  be  used  to 
provide  useful  employment  for  those 
who  by  investigation  are  determined 
to  be  in  need  of  such  employment,  the 
amount  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  such 
persons  to  be  determined  according 
to  each  family's  individual  needs  and 
the  type  of  work  he  is  required  to 
perform. 


SCRUBGRASS  GRANGE 
ACTIVITIES    IN 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Scrubgrass 
Orange,  No.  1705,  Mr.  Arthur  Bren- 
neman  of  Harrisville  was  invited  to 
present  his  review  which  proved  to  be 
an  hour's  entertainment  of  real  enjoy- 
ment. This  meeting  was  open  to  the 
public. 

The  Lecturer,  Arthur  Sloan,  pre- 
sented a  beautiful  Easter  play,  "His 
Cross,"  during  the  Easter  season. 

At  a  recent  meeting  pie  and  coffee 
were  served  at  the  close  of  Grange. 

On  April  3d  the  Grange  ladies 
■cleaned  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen 
and  served  a  fine  dinner  to  the  men 
who  were  working  on  the  exterior, 
landscaping  the  grounds  around  the 
hall. 

On  April  10th  thirty-six  members 
went  by  bus  to  Utica,  Pa.,  to  the  first 
Traveling  Contest  held  this  spring  in 
Venango  County.  All  reported  having 
a  fine  time.  The  trip  to  Utica  and 
back  was  made  pleasant  by  singing 
and  harmonica  music.  A  large  at- 
tendance is  expected  at  Rockland 
Grange  on  April  26th  when  the  sec- 
ond contest  of  the  county  is  held. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  POMONA 
HOLDS  REGULAR  SESSION 

AT  GALILEE 


Unity  Grange,  No.  63,  at  Galilee, 
was  host  to  Wayne  County  Pomona 
Grange  at  their  regular  quarterly 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  April 
24th,    with    Pomona    Master    Minor  I  increase  in  membership 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  POMONA 
PLANS  TO  AWARD  SUBORDI- 
NATES SHOWING  NET  GAIN 
IN  MEMBERSHIP 

Cambria  County  Pomona  met  in 
Munster  Grange  Hall,  Saturday, 
April  6,  1940.  The  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  business  of  the  Order. 

The  public  was  invited  to  attend  the 
afternoon  session  which  was  in  charge 
of  Philip  Strittmatter,  Lecturer.  The 
Agriculture  Students  of  E-C  High 
School  gave  a  demonstration  of 
''Paints  and  Painting  Problems."  A 
violin  solo  by  Leonard  McGough  was 
much  enjoyed.  Prof.  J.  E.  McCord, 
of  State  College,  addressed  the  Po- 
mona on  "Multiple  Management  On 
the  Farm,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
reading  by  Lizzie  Garrett.  "Reflec- 
tions" was  the  subject  of  the  address 
by  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Gross,  State  Lecturer, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  closed 
and  reopened  in  the  Fourth  Degree. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  this  meeting. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Pomona 
Grange  respectively  petition  the  Leg- 
islature at  their  next  session  to  reduce 
the  number  of  judges  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Courts  of  Cambria  County  to 
two. 

2.  Whereas,  There  is  a  very  grave 
need  for  new  members  in  our  Grange, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  undertake  an 
intensive  membership  campaign  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Master. 
It  is  recommended  that  each  Subor- 
dinate Grange  appoint  a  small  Mem- 
bership Committee  to  meet  with  the 
County  Master  and  his  Deputies. 
Where  no  committee  can  be  appointed, 
the  Master  of  the  County  Grange  shall 
nanif  such  committee.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Worthy  Master  and 
his  Deputies  be  reimbursed  for  neces- 
sary and  actual  expenditures  as  has 
been  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee;    be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Pomona  Grange 
set  aside  a  fund  equal  to  28  cents  for 
each  new  member  added  to  the  rolls 
of  the  Subordinate  Granges  before 
September  30,  1940,  and  that  amount 
be  paid  to  each  Grange  which  shows 
such  increase,  providing  that  these 
members  be  reported  to  Pomona 
Grange  at  our  October  meeting,  and 
provided  that  such  increase  be  a  net 


INDIANA  COUNTY  GRANGERS 

HAVE  FINE  BANQUET 

On  April  25,  1940,  215  members  of 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
and  guests  banqueted  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  church  with  a  delightful 
program  following.  Murray  C. 
Stewart,  of  Center  township.  Master 
of  the  Pomona  Grange,  presided  and 
introduced  the   guests  and   speakers. 

Community  singing  was  led  by 
Mrs.  Flora  Fritz  Henderson  with 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Stewart  at  the  piano.  Roy 
Winsheimer  sang  two  solos.  Words 
of  welcome  were  given  by  Judge  E.  E. 
Creps,  who  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana Grange.  Senator  Gilbert  C. 
Wolfenden,  also  a  member  of  Indiana 
Grange,  told  some  good  stories  and 
made  other  appropriate  remarks. 

Toasts  were  responded  to  by  Mrs. 
Ira  C.  Gross,  of  Johnstown,  Lecturer 
of  the  State  Grange  and  her  husband, 
Ira  C.  Gross,  a  former  Lecturer  of 
the  State  Grange.  Wallace  Nordby, 
representing  the  Kiwanis  Club,  and 
Eugene  Jenks,  representing  the  Ro- 
tary Club,  responded  to  toasts.  Dr. 
D.  H.  Dimit,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  made  a  brief 
address. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  of  Hol- 


lidaysburg,  K.  D.,  Master  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange.  His  subject 
was  "A  Proper  Standard  of  Ethics." 
He  recalled  the  great  contribution 
made  by  outstanding  characters  in 
history  and  showed  how  the  Grange 
had  emulated  these  worthy  attributes. 
He  stated  that  the  Grange  had  always 
been  conservative  and  had  given  care- 
ful consideration  before  taking  action 
or  making  recommendations.  The 
Grange,  along  with  other  service 
clubs,  has  assisted  in  making  life 
more  livable.  Mr.  Bagshaw  also 
showed  that  the  Grange  had  been  of 
great  value  in  the  development  of 
sound  leadership. 


CHESTNUT  RIDGE  GRANGE, 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  HOLDS 
FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 

One  of  the  real  highlights  in  the 
history  of  Chestnut  Ridge  Grange, 
No.  1133,  of  Washington  County,  was 
the  celebration  of  its  45th  anniver- 
sary in  the  Lone  Pine  Christian 
church  on  March  25,  1940,  exactly 
forty-five  years  after  the  issuance  of 
its  charter. 

Six  members  of  the  original  group 
of  charter  members  survived  at  the 
time  of  this  celebration.  They  are 
John  Weygandt  and  J.  W.  Moninger, 
still  members  of  Chestnut  Ridge 
Grange;  Mrs.  Mary  Crile  and  James 
Hart,  now  members  of  Eureka 
Grange;  Mrs.  Nettie  Lee,  a  member 
of  Washington  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Ella 
Weir,  no  longer  affiliated  with  any 
Grange.  Of  these,  three  were  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  —  Sister  Mary 
Crile  and  Brothers  Moninger  and 
Weygandt.  Each  received  a  white 
carnation  as  a  token  of  their  long 
service  to  the  Grange. 

Invocation  for  the  everning  was  of- 
fered   by    Paul    Lewis,    Chaplain    of 


l^s^oluttonsi  of  3^s;pect 


Under  ibis  beading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted  bj 
Granges,  for  wbicb  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will  be 
charged,  cash  to  accompanx  oopj. 


XoHATTIE 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  our  midst  our  brother, 
James  L.  McHattie,  Silver  Star  and  charter 
member,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  Big 
Beaver  Grange,  No.  1578,  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  that 
we  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days,  that 
these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  minutes,  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family  and  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Orange  News. 

Mrs.    James    Beattv, 
Mrs.   R.   S.   McAnlis. 

BASH 

Whereas,  It  has  ph-ased  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  call  to  his 
reward  Brother  John  M.  Bash,  our  friend 
and   co-worker,    be   it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  Unity  Grange 
has  lost  a  helpful  member. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  to  God 
our  gratitude  for  labor  performed  during 
his  many  years  as  an  outstanding  leader 
of  this  community,  performing  all  the  duties 
of  life  in  a  manner  that  we  his  associates 
may    well   strive   to   emulate. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  members 
of  his  family  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  spread 
on  our  minutes  and  published  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grange   News. 

"Servant  of  God  well   done.      Take  thy   rest. 
Thy  work  is  o'er,  thy  crown  is  won. 
Thou   art   blest." 

Frances  A.  Gaut, 
Clarence    H.    Vance. 
Howard  Miller. 

Committee. 

HUGHES 


Whereas.  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in 
His  good  will  to  remove  from  our  midst 
Brother  Byron  P.  Hughes,  who  died  March 
27.  1940.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Brother 
Hughofl.  Peach  Bottom  Grange.  No.  1711.  has 
lost  a  loyal  member  and  that  the  sympathy 
of  this  Grange  be  with  the  bereaved  family  ; 

I  and    be    it    further 
Resolved.    That    in     remembrance    of    our 


Brother  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in 
our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the  Grange 
News  for  publication  and  a  copy  sent  to 
the  bereaved  family. 

Bernice    K.    Jenkins, 
Austin  N.  Rowan, 
Albert   R.   Ayres, 

Committee. 
ANDERSON 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  our  midst  our  brother, 
Andrew  Anderson,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Mont- 
morenci  Grange,  No.  1704,  extend  our  heart- 
felt  sympathy    to   the   bereaved    family,    that 
we   drape  our   Charter  for  thirty   days,   that 
these   resolutions   be   placed   on    the   minutes, 
a  copy  sent  to  the  family,   and  published  In 
The  Ridgwuy  Record  and  the  Grange  News. 
Mrs.   Marvin   Stark, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Simon, 
Edna  Mae  Arvidson, 

Committee. 
WASHINGTON 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  the  scenes  of  Earth  to 
the  realities  of  a  better  life,  our  esteemed 
sister,  Oda  Washington  ;    be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  Home 
Grange,  No.  1782,  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  send  a  copy  to  the 
family  and  publish  them  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Grange    News. 

Ruth  Crist, 
Phyllis  Carbaugh, 
Max    Altman, 

Committee. 
TREESE 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst  our 
Brother  G.  W.  Treese,  a  member  of  Schryock 
Grange,  No.  1359,  we  mourn  our  loss  and 
cherish  the  memory  of  a  faithful  member, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days.  That  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family, 
that  these  resolutions  be  recorded  on  the 
minutes  and  published  in  the  Grange  News, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hh.eman, 

Mrs.   Sadie   Irwin, 

Mr.   C.   W.   Henry. 

Commitee. 


Chestnut  Ridge  Grange,  and  W.  W. 
Pence,  senior  Past  Master  of  Chestnut 
Kidge[  extended  the  greetings  of  wel- 
come.' The  principal  address  of  the 
evening  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Hamill,  pastor  of  the  Upper 
Ten  Mile  Presbyterian  church,  Pros- 
perity, and  a  member  of  Prosperity 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  male 
fluartet  of  the  Grange,  composed  of 
Paul  Lewis,  C.  C.  Cowan,  Perry  Big- 
ler  and  Scott  Bigler. 

Past  Masters  present  were  W.  W. 
Pence,  J.  W.  Moninger,  H.  M.  Mowl 
and  Roy  C.  Hart.  Each  was  presented 
with  a  pink  carnation  in  appreication 
of  their  work  in  behalf  of  the  Order. 

Also  present  were  Mrs.  Donald 
Barger,  Pomona  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange;  Johnson  Russell, 
AVashington  County  Pomona  Grange 
I  Master ;  Mrs.  Russell,  a  State  Grange 
Juvenile  Deputy,  and  Donald  Barger, 
Steward  of  Washington  County  Po- 
mona, and  representatives  from  Paw- 
i  nee.  Eureka,  Davis  Fallowfield, 
■Ginger  Hill,  Prosperity  and  Gretna 
Grangers,  all  of  Washington  County. 

Committee  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments was  composed  of  J.  W.  Mon- 
inger, Wiley  Shipe  and  H.  M.  Mowl. 

Chestnut  Ridge  Grange  is  the  third 
■oldest  Grange  of  Washington  County, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Independence 
and  Jeffersuii  Granges. 


CARBON  COUNTY  POMONA 
HEARS  ADDRESS   ON 

"AMERICANISM" 

Carbon  County  Pomona  met  in  its 
regular  quarterly  meeting  with  Big 
Creek  Grange,  No.  1559.  The  after- 
noon session,  being  an  open  meeting, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Worthy  Lecturer. 

The  outstanding  event  of  this  ses- 
sion was  the  address  of  the  Rev.  John 
Byler,  pastor  of  the  Long  Run  Mis- 
sionary church,  who  spoke  on  "Amer- 
icanism.'' He  expressed  his  views 
very  fluently,  stating  that  American 
life  was  dynamic  and  not  static.  He 
stated  tliat  conditions  and  affairs  were 
changing  around  us  constantly  and 
that  it  was  utterly  futile  to  stem  the 
tide  so  long  as  the  laws  of  God  were 
not  evaded.  He  reviewed  American 
history  before  the  Revolution  up  to 
the  present  time,  creating  a  remark- 
able mental  picture  in  presenting  his 
address. 

Piano  solos  and  duets  were  ren- 
dered by  Mrs.  Elvin  Strohl  and  daugh- 
ter Lillian. 

The  postponed  meeting  of  Neighbor 
Kight  was  held  on  March  26,  1940, 
at  Friendship  Grange  Hall,  at  which 
time  a  debate,  entitled  "That  Con- 
solidated Schools  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
to  the  outlay  of  public  funds,"  was 
featured.  Those  debating  on  the  af- 
firmative side  were  Oliver  Serfass, 
Towanionsing  Grange,  and  Garrett 
Kershncr,  Friendship  Grange.  On 
the  negative  side  were  Paul  Stieger- 
walt,  Towamensing  Grange,  and  Earl 
J.  Dieter  of  Little  Gap.  Numerous 
arguments  pro  and  con  were  pre- 
sented. The  assembly  was  selected  as 
judge  and  the  affirmative  side  was 
.nidged  the  winner. 

The  social  hour  was  greatly  enjoyed 
yy  all,  the  host  Grange  serving  re- 
freshments. 

The  next  Neighbor  Night  meeting 
jonducted  by  Pomona  was  on  April 
26, 1940,  at  which  time  the  young  peo- 
ple presented  a  program  entitled 
"Youth." 

The  next  meeting  of  Pomona  will 
he  held  on  June  8,  1940,  at  Friendship 
Grange  Hall. 


"hat  has  not  happened  to  me  in 
JTiore  than  ten  years  of  driving — can 
'happen  in  less  than   ten  seconds." 


COLUMBIA'S  PRIDE 

(Concluded  from  page  12.) 

The  desire  to  achieve  has  urged  men 

forward  ever 
Until  America  the  world  has  led  in 
valiant,  grand  endeavor. 
Truth — My  name  is  Truth. 
The  great  eternal  principle  of  right 
Has  led  our  country  upward  through 
the  darkest  night. 
Righteousness  —  Righteousness  is 
my  name. 

Moral  integrity  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  any  nation 
If  she  would  endure.    This  is  her  sure 
foundation. 
Industry — And  I  am  Industry. 
Not    by    idleness    and    sloth,   but   by 

steady   application 
To   the   task   that   lies   at   hand,   we 
have  grown  a  mighty  nation. 
Order — My  name  is  Order. 
Rules,    laws    and    regulations    must 

exist  in  every  land. 
While    I    am    kept    in    high    repute, 
America  will  stand. 
Temperance — I  am  Temperance. 
Brightest  of  jewels  in  fair  Columbia's 

crown. 
Sobriety  will  win  the  day.  Indulgence 
we  must  down. 
Idealism — I  am  Idealism. 
The  effort  of  Americans  to  reach  the 

highest  good 
Has  led  them  on  to  conquest  through 
storm,    through    fire,    through 
flood. 
Service — And  I  am  Service. 
In   my    name    your    sons,    Columbia, 

have  labored  long  and  well 
Have  lived  for  others,  for  them  died 
as  history's  page  can  tell. 
Might — My  name  is  Might. 
Not  the  finest  member  of  this  group 

am  I  and  yet  a  needed  one, 
For  not  in  weakness,  O  Columbia, 
does  future  greatness  lie. 
Second  Attendant — These  are  the 
Common  Virtues,  O  Columbia,  that 
underlie  your  greatness.  The  prac- 
tice of  these  virtues  spells  truest  pa- 
triotism, the  sort  of  patriotism  that 
for  a  century  and  a  half  has  upheld 
the  American  flag. 

(As  the  last  words  are  spoken  the 
hoys  drop  the  flag  which  up  to  this 
time  has  been  secured  behind  their 
natnes.  As  the  flag  falls,  all  the  chil- 
dren on  stage  burst  into  the  chorus  of 
"Columbia  the  Oem  of  the  Ocean.  ) 
"Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and 
blue. 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and 

blue, 
O  Columbia,  Columbia,  forever 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and 
blue." 
This  is  very   effective  if  perfectly 
done.     It    should   be   a   real  surprise 
feature.    The  boys  and  flag  remain  in 
place  until  the  final  curtain. 

First  Attendant — Herald,  one  thing 
yet  is  lacking.  Will  you  bring  Chris- 
tianity? 

Herald  goes  to  back  of  room  (soft 
music  of  "America  the  Beautiful") 
and  returns  carrying  a  large  gold 
cross.  It  should  be  five  or  six  feet 
high.  He  is  followed  by  a  young  girl 
dressed  in  white,  carrying  a  Bible. 
Christianity  takes  her  place  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  toward  the  right. 
She  should  be  a  step  higher  than  the 
Virtues.  The  Herald  places  the  cross 
in  a  holder  at  her  side.  And  remains 
standing  near  her.  A  choir  of  voices 
in  the  rear  of  the  room  sing — as  she 
takes  her  place,  one  verse  of  the  hymn, 
"Lest  We  Forget." 

Columbia — Now  I  am  satisfied.  I 
may  be  noted  for  my  great  natural 
beauty;  the  vastness  of  my  products 
may  fill  my  treasuries  with  gold ;  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  may  carry  my  flag 
to  victory,  and  the  common  virtues  of 
industry  and  sobriety  fill  my  peaceful 
days    with    blessing,    but    it    is    only 


when  Christianity  stands  as  a  shining 
light  in  the  land,  only  when  the  cross 
is  lifted  high  above  the  flag  that  the 
future  of  America  is  secure. 

Columbia  turns  and  stretches  both 
hands  toward  the  cross  as  she  leads 
all  on  stage  in  singing  one  verse  of 
"In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory." 

Different  colored  lights  may  be 
thrown  on  tableau  as  audience  rises 
and  sings  "America." 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 

HOLDS  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Bradford  County  Patrons  enjoyed 
a  most  delightful  evening  on  April 
30,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
Pomona  Grange  Banquet.  Over  two 
hundred   Grangers   sat   down   at   the 


tables  in  the  very  fine  new  Community 
Hall  at  LeRaysville. 

This  Community  Hall  has  just  been 
completed  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  finest  small  town  community 
buildings  in  the  state.  It  will  be 
the  home  of  the  LeRaysville  Grange. 
This  was  the  first  time  it  had  been 
used  for  a  Grange  event  and  added 
interest  to  the  occasion. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  Rev.  Fred  Norris  of  Ship- 
pensburg  who  led  the  singing  in  his 
best  form  and  gave  a  splendid  address 
at  the  close  of  the  evening. 


Night  clubs  are  the  last  refuge  of 
people  who  have  no  decent  homes  and 
no  decent  friends  and  no  place  else 
to  go. — Elsa  Maxwell. 


/Sum 
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Your  messag*  here  will  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  Pennayl- 
vania  State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  5  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  order.  ::      :: 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


PI  ANTQ  f Millions)  June,  July.  CAB- 
*  *-^^*^  *  "J  BAOE :  Copenhagen,  Flat 
Dutch,  Ballhead.  Prepaid,  250 — 60c,  500 — 
$1.00,  1.000 — $1.50.  Express.  2.500 — $2.50, 
5.000 — $4.50.  CAXTLIFLOWER  (Snowball): 
Prepaid.  100 — 5»>c,  300 — $1.00,  1.000 — .$2.75. 
CELERY:  150 — 60c,  300 — $1.00,  1,000 — 
$2.75.  SWEET  POTATO:  250 — $1.00. 
ASTER:  100 — 65c,  200 — $1.00.  List  free. 
W.  J    Myers,  Masslllon,  Ohio. 


AT  f  AQT!  ^I-I*  YOUR  SNAPSHOTS 
A*  l-i/\01.[N  NATURAL  COLORS! 
Roll  Developed,  8  Natural  Color  Prints,  Only 
25c.  Reprints,  3c.  Amazingly  Beautiful. 
Natural  Color  Photo,  Room  248,  Janes- 
vllle,  Wisconsin. 

A  FREE  COFFEE  URN  JSVh"'"/  xT^t^. 

Hundreds  of  the  famous  West  Bend  electric 
coffee  urns,  made  especially  for  social  or- 
ganizations, have  been  delivered  by  my  prop- 
osition. Have  you  received  yours?  They 
are  so  easy  to  get  and  cost  you  no  money. 
Always  serve  good  coffee.  Write  today  for 
my  proposition.  Ford  E.  Bedford,  Dept.  A, 
New  London.  Ohio. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges.  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

CHICKS — Leghorns,  Hampshires,  Anconas. 
Nelson   Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,   Pa. 


Pennsylvsuiia  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECBETAKY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    $5 .  00 

Digest    60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   4 .  00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3 .  25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin   50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    .15 

Song  Books,  **The  Patron,'*  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    .60 

per  dozen    6 .  00 

per  half   dozen    3 .  00 

Dues  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's  Record    Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2 .  75 

Roll  Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty  .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred ; .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred  .50 

Demit  Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   .50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

,  .  Miles  Hmust,  Secretary. 
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COURTESY  IN  THE  HOME 

By  Mary  A.  Maule,  Doe  Run  Orange 
By  courtesy  we  mean  proper  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  others.  While  good  manners 
are  implied,  the  essential  thing  is  the 
right  feeling  in  the  heart,  then  right 
actions  naturally  follow. 

If  husband  and  wife  show  proi)er 
respect  and  love  for  each  other,  the 
children  absorb  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  being  raised  and  treat 
the  members  of  the  household  with 
due  regard. 

If  there  is  one  place  better  than 
another  for  discovering  the  well  bred, 
it  is  at  the  dining  table.  Remarks  are 
not  made  about  the  food  unless  to 
praise  something  that  is  especially 
good.  The  father  serves  the  mother 
first  and  their  children  wait  their 
turn.  Special  wishes,  if  not  too 
numerous  or  frequent,  may  be  given 
consideration,  yet  not  to  the  point  of 
selfishness.  But  happy  is  the  child 
who  learns  to  like  whatever  is  set  be- 
fore him.  Children  can  be  taught  to 
eat  quietly,  to  keep  elbows  off  the 
table,  to  leave  a  plate  in  reasonably 
good  condition  when  the  meal  is  fin- 
ished, to  talk  pleasantly,  and  to  make 
meal  time  a  happy  one  for  the  whole 
family. 

The  Newspaper  and  the  Radio 

In  the  living  room  nearly  everyone 
has  his  own  place  to  sit  and  courtesy 
implies  that  one  shall  not  usurp  the 
place  of  another.  One  family  news- 
paper can  be  read  by  the  various 
members  in  turn,  or  they  can  divide 
it  into  sections  so  that  several  may 
read  it  at  once.  The  radio  often 
causes  friction,  but  a  quiet  time  can 
be  decided  upon  when  the  radio  is 
shut  off,  and  conversation  too  is  at 
a  minimum.  This  is  quite  necessary 
where  children  must  study.  Every 
member  of  the  family  may  have  a 
special  program  that  he  likes.  Such 
wishes  will  receive  due  consideration 
where  wise  parents  confer  and  help 
the  children  to  decide  when  the  radio 
may  be  used. 

The  most  interesting  home  is  one 
in  which  all  members  take  a  proper 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  that  is  done.  Early  training  of 
the  right  sort  will  make  the  children 
assume  the  proper  attitude.  They  will 
realize  that  co-operation  is  necessary 
and  that  none  must  shirk.  If  parents 
will  provide  their  children  with  some 
means  of  earning  money,  and  on  the 
other  hand  require  them  to  meet  some 
of  their  own  expenses,  it  will  create  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  and  inde- 
pendence that  brings  respect  for  all 
who  labor. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  the  family  pleasures.  The 
courteous  home  is  one  in  which  no 
one  works  too  hard  in  order  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  rest.  Too  often  moth- 
er is  overworked  or  father  stays  at 
home  to  do  the  milking  so  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  may  have  a  good 
time.  Some  sacrifices  are  necessary, 
but  it  is  well  to  see  that  all  take  their 
turn  in  making  these  sacrifices. 

Responsibiuty  and  Chivalry 

Parents  often  do  not  realize  their 
grave  responsibility  for  allowing  rea- 
sonable freedom  in  the  development 
in  the  personality  of  their  children 
Each  child  is  an  individual  and  the 
will  of  the  parent  must  not  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  child  to  the  detriment 
of  itQ  development.  This  is  courtesy 
again,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom added  to  it. 

We  speak  today  of  the  emergence 
of  the  fairer  sex  and  the  lack  of  chiv- 
alry. Here  is  the  chance  for  wise 
parents  to  train  the  girls  to  be  brave, 
self-assertive,  independent,  yet  with 
gentle  and  modest  manners.  The  boys 


will  respect  mothers  and  sisters  of 
this  type  and  chivalry  will  last  to  the 
end  of  the  human  race. 

Perhaps  the  conditions  mentioned 
thus  far  may  be  considered  too  nearly 
ideal.  In  many  homes  there  are  per- 
sons who  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
If  we  can  but  train  ourselves  and  all 
in  the  household  to  feel  that  every 
human  being  is  a  creature  of  God  and 
should  be  so  treated  from  a  pure  mo- 
tive of  brotherly  love,  most  of  the 
problems  of  courtesy  will  solve  them- 
selves. The  aged  will  find  those  more 
able  coming  to  their  aid  without  ask- 
ing for  help.  Little  conveniences  will 
be  placed  where  they  will  lighten 
mother's  work.  Big  sister  will  give  up 
an  evening  of  motion  pictures  to 
care  for  the  baby  and  let  mother  and 
father  go  to  some  occasion  that  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  An  older 
brother  will  help  a  younger  with  some 
arithmetic  problems  that  just  won't 
come  out  right.  Each  one  is  willing 
to  make  some  sacrifice  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  others.  In  such  a  home  the 
welfare  of  each  is  bound  up  in  the 
good  of  all.  The  secret  of  courtesy  in 
any  home  is  that  the  members  of  the 
family  love  one  another. 


PRISON  STATISTICS 

SHOW  MABRIAOE  IS 

CRIME  DETERRENT 

Married  men  have  a  three  to  one 
better  chance  of  keeping  out  of  prison 
in  Pennsylvania  than  their  single 
brethren,  according  to  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  prison  statistics. 

Either  marriage  is  more  steadying 
or  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  better 
half  a  convincing  curb,  department 
ofllcials  assert. 

The  Department  has  compiled  in- 
formation on  each  of  the  2,345  new 
prisoners  committed  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  to  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Penitentiaries  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon. 

Single  men  numbered  1,731.  Those 
married  totaled  516.  Widowed,  di- 
vorced and  separated  numbered  198, 
and  in  30  cases  the  marital  condition 
was  not  stated.'  Thirty-nine  per  cent 
of  this  new  inmate  population  had  not 
reached  the  voting  age.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  were  under  30. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the 
prisoners,  1,606,  had  completed  some- 
where between  the  4th  and  8th  grades 
in  school.  Five  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  had  gone  as  far  as  high  school 
and  34  had  attended  college. 
^  Psychologists,  on  the  basis  of  intel- 
ligence test  ratings,  would  class  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  new  i)enal 
inmates  as  mentally  deficient  or 
'border  line"  cases.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  an  intelligence  quotient  of 
69  or  below  is  used  as  the  dividing 
line  for  mental  deficiency.  Four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  of  these  men  and 
boys  scored  below  this  mark,  while 
another  397  stood  between  70-79  in 
rating. 


HIGH  PENS 


The  ninth  year  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Egg  Laying  Contest  started  October 
1st.  On  March  31st,  or  the  mid  year 
point,  a  flock  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  entered  in  the  contest  by  Nor- 
man W.  Amidon  of  Connecticut,  stood 
first  with  2,014  eggs  to  their  credit. 
The  pen  has  13  pullets  in  it.  In  sec- 
ond place  was  a  pen  of  New  Hamp- 
shires  entered  by  Thomas  Mettler  of 
New  Jersey,  with  1,947  eggs  to  their 
credit  and  13  pullets  in  the  pen.  In 
this  contest  are  entered  83  pens  of  pul- 
lets mostly  by  outstanding  poultry 
breeders  in  Pennsylvania  but  it  also 
includes  pens  entered  by  breeders  all 
the  way  from  California  to  Massachu- 
setts. 


_  » 

'7lme  o^  Meed 

JUOy>f  is  (he  time  io  complete  the  details  that  will 
assure  your  family  protection  and  financial  aij 
to  meet  an  emergency. 

There  is  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  relitf 
from  worry  to  know  that  you  have  a  guaranteed  in- 
come for  your  wife  and  children  or  a  cash  fund 
available  for  your  own  use  in  your  old  age. 

Your  own  Grange  insurance  company,  the  Farmers  and 
Traders  Life  Insurance  Company,  stands  ready  to  servt 
you  and  to  prove  a  bulwark  of  protection  in  time  of 
need.  Owned  and  operated  by  Grangers,  this  company 
is  one  of  the  strongest  life  insurance  companies  in 
the  United  States. 


Let  us  help  you  arrange  for  the  protection  of  your 

family.  At  your  request  we  will  gladly  send  a  booklet 

describing   the   many  plans  available.     One 

■1^—     of  our  representatives  will  gladly   assist  you 


ff 


a#ie 


<2^ 


•  This  WhoU  Lif*  Multiple 
Protection  Plan,  popularly 
calUd  "2  for  on*/  offer*  tho 
maximum  protection  at  mini- 
mum cost.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  about  it. 

IVrJte  tor  information 


ff       if  you  desire. 


Write  today  for  completo 
booklet  of  plans. 


CONTKOL  OF  LIGHTNING 

Lightning  not  only  kills  500  per- 
sons in  this  country  each  year,  but  it 
destroys  property  valued  at  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Many 
of  these  lives  are  those  of  farm  fam- 
ilies. Much  of  this  property  is  farm 
property,  because  the  farm  is  an  un- 
usual lightning  hazard.  Lightning  is 
a  destructive  force  running  wild.  It 
cannot  be  suppressed,  but  it  can  be 
controlled  by  sidetracking  it  through 
lightning  rods  and  conductors,  prop- 
erly installed.  Buildings  thus  equipped 
are  almost  entirely  safe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  lightning. 


Children  need  money  in  regular 
amounts,  even  though  it  is  no  more 
than  a  nickel.  Not  necessarily  for 
frills  and  candy  but  for  experience  in 
handling  money. 


Spontaneous  ignition  is  a  real  buga- 
boo to  every  farmer  who  stores  semi- 
cured  hay  over  the  stable.  The  loss 
of  the  hay  and  the  barn  itself  are 
serious  enough,  but  not  nearly  so  se- 
rious as  the  loss  of  cows  and  horses 
kept  in  the  lower  part  of  the  barn. 
More  and  more  farmers  are  storing 
their  hay  in  separate  structures,  and 
the  ones  who  do  are  experiencing 
fewer  sleepless  nights. 


Truly,  the  world  is  a  mirror!  Put 
a  smile  on  your  face  when  you  go  out 
for  a  walk  or  have  some  errand  to  do, 
and  it  will  seem  surpassing  strange 
to  note  the  great  number  of  pleasant 
people  you  meet.  And  do  not  take 
off  that  smile  when  you  get  home 
again  1 
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Pomona  GrangeNo.3 

Holds  Well-Attended 

Session 

Pomona  Grange  No.  3,  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties,  held  its 
spring  session  in  the  Masonic  Build- 
ing at  Coatesville  on  May  23rd.  Some 
tliree  hundred  Grangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  county  attended. 

Tlie  chief  address  of  the  day  was 
delivered  by  William  Muthard  of  the 
Coatesville  High  School  faculty.  In 
his  address  he  spoke  of  the  present 
chaotic  condition  in  Europe  and 
stated  that  this  condition  is  due  to 
two  things — "Trusting  in  brute  force" 
and  "Worship  of  man."  He  pointed 
out  that  we  are  today  paying  the  price 
of  spiritual  bankruptcy.  He  lamented 
that  the  world  had  not  put  its  trust 
in  truth,  beauty,  kindness  and  brother- 
hood but  rather  in  armies  and  forti- 
fications. He  continued  by  saying, 
"We  can  do  something  to  save  de- 
mocracy. We  can  be  conscious  of  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  under  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  We  can 
avoid  preaching  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance and  by  speaking  out  for  the 
ideals  of  human  freedom  which  we 
all  enjoy  and  can  be  good  citizens  in 
the  community  in  which  we  live." 

Howard  Regester,  of  Brandy  wine 
Grange,  gave  the  address  of  welcome 
which  was  responded  to  by  Miss 
Frances  W.  Broomall  of  Concord 
Grange. 

Keports  from  the  various  Subor- 
dinate Granges  in  Chester  County 
showed  a  present  membership  in  Po- 
mona Grange  No.  3,  of  2,333  with  42 
applications  on  hand. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Chester 
County  Pomona  Grange  will  observe 
"Go  to  Church  Sunday"  at  Fagg's 
Manor  Presbyterian  church  on  Sun- 
day evening,  June  16th. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Richard 
p.  Burroughs,  Pomona  Lecturer,  an 
interesting  program  during  the  lit- 
erary hour  was  rendered.  This  con- 
sisted of  an  accordion  solo  by  Miss 
Jean  Cook  of  London  Grove  Grange; 
a  play,  "A  Precious  Pickle,"  presented 
"7  members  of  Brandy  wine  Grange, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Pratt  directing  the  pro- 
duction; a  trumpet  solo  by  Edward 
Steely  of  West  Cain  Grange,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra; 
several  solos  by  Mrs.  John  Ammerell 
!JJ  Lyndell  Grange;  a  reading  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Moore  of  Lyndell  Grange ; 
a  recitation  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Webster 
of  Marshallton  Grange,  and  an  instru- 
J^iental  duet  by  Lowell  Dunlap  and 
^rant  Steely.  This  program  fur- 
nished the  entertainment  of  the  day. 
p  "Jllard  Stern,  from  a  local  Service 
y'ub,  outlined  a  program  of  enter- 
taming  New  York  City  children  for 
two  weeks  in  homes  in  this  area. 


1940  Session  of  State  Grange 

Goes  to  WilkeS'Barre 

Excellent  Facilities  Offered  by  This  Enter- 
prising City 


THE   1940   annual   session  of   the 
Pennsylvania    State   Grange   will 
be  held  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Decem- 
ber 10-11-12.     This  will  be  the  first 
time  since  1903  that  the  State  Grange 
has  gone  to  that  city. 

Wilkes-Barre,  with  almost  a  hun- 
dred thousand  population,  has  ample 
facilities  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
State  Grange.  There  is  plenty  of 
hotel  room.  The  leading  hotel — The 
Hotel  Sterling,  with  five  hundred 
rooms,  will  be  used  as  headquarters 
throughout  the  session.  This  hotel, 
with  its  ballroom  and  other  assembly 
rooms,  offers  accommodations  for  the 
holding  of  the  various  group  meetings 
in  connection  with  the  annual  session. 
Other  hotels  near  by  are  also  available. 
Within  a  block  of  the  hotel  is  the 


The  City  of  Wilkes-Barre  is  located 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  the  heart 
of  the  anthracite  coal  region.  It  is 
near  the  center  of  one  of  the  densest 
Grange  populated  areas  in  the  state. 

The  city  is  also  well  located  as  far 
as  railroad  and  bus  connections  with 
most  parts  of  the  state  are  concerned. 
It  is  easily  available  by  highway  from 
all  directions. 

As  already  has  been  mentioned, 
Wilkes-Barre  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
anthracite  coal  region.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  those  attending  State 
Grange  to  also  visit  this  interesting 
section  of  the  state.  Aware  of  this, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  officials  assure 
Grangers  attending  the  annual  session 
of  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  real  coal 
mine  in  operation. 


II 


Hotel  Sterling,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Iram  Temple  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,800  and  a  stage  adapted  for  State 
Grange  purposes.  All  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  State  Grange  will  be  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  this  building  as 
well  as  the  Sixth  Degree. 

Grangers  and  townspeople  in  and 
about  Wilkes-Barre  were  most  enthu- 
siastic in  their  invitation  to  the  State 
Grange  to  come  to  Wilkes-Barre.  In 
fact.  Grangers  of  several  surrounding 
counties  joined  those  in  Luzerne 
County  in  urging  the  State  Grange  to 
come  to  their  community.  Equally 
enthusiastic  has  been  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  join- 
ing with  the  Grangers  in  their  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Wilkes-Barre.  In 
addition  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  helpful  in  every  way  possible 
in  making  space  and  accommodations 
available  for  the  annual  session. 


Just  four  miles  from  Wilkes-Barre 
is  the  spot  where  the  Wyoming  mas- 
sacre occurred.  It  is  a  famous  spot 
in  Pennsylvania  history.  This  and  a 
number  of  other  historical  spots  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  are  easily  accessible. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Wilkes-Barre  coal  may  seem  to  be  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  landscape. 
Yet  right  in  this  area  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  is  some  of  the  best 
vegetable  gardening  in  the  state,  and 
just  beyond  it  possibly  one  of  the 
most  intensive  dairy  sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Most  of  the  details  in  regards  to 
the  program,  lodging,  etc.,  for  the 
period  of  the  session  still  remain  to 
be  worked  out.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished in  later  issues  of  the  News. 


Peace  and  War 

By  James  Walker 
Chester  Valley  Orange 

Peace  is  the  antithesis  of  war.  It 
never  truly  and  actually  exists  while 
we  live.  Unless  there  was  war  there 
could  not  be  peace.  In  our  present- 
day  life  we  rush  so  hard  in  our  efforts 
to  live  that  we,  too,  often  fail  to  re- 
member that  "war"  does  not  always 
represent  an  appeal  to  arms  wherein 
two  or  more  nations  become  involved. 
We  forget  too  readily  that  we  are 
liable  to  think  that  our  present  con- 
dition as  a  Nation  is  all  that  counts; 
that  we  shall  not  become  involved  in 
foreign  wars;  that  we  shall  not  be 
hurt ;  that  nothing  like  this  ever  hap- 
pened to  us  before.  To  the  thought- 
ful mind  any  such  conclusion  is  not 
only  error  but  is  ridiculous  and  a  sym- 
bol of  ignorance. 

For  nineteen  centuries  we  have  been 
told  of  the  "war  between  our  mem- 
bers." When  such  exists  we  are  called 
"sick."  When  this  does  not  exist  we 
say  we  are  "well"  or  "in  good  health." 
Hence,  within  the  body  it  is  possible 
to  have  war.  To  the  ordinary  person 
this  is  a  natural  condition,  for  some 
scientists  believe  that  after  the  fifth 
year  of  our  age  we  proceed  to  die,  and 
death  and  destruction  are  the  symbols 
of  war. 

Another  form  of  "war"  exists  be- 
tween the  conscience  and  the  body. 
When  such  a  disagreement  is  ended, 
conscience  and  the  body  are  in  har- 
mony and  the  individual,  depending 
on  the  type  of  conscience,  is  either 
respected  or  despised. 

Then  we  have  "internecine"  war, 
when  the  brethren  in  a  state  or  a  na- 
tion go  to  arms  with  each  other.  Such 
a  conflict  is  usually  very  long  and 
very  bitter.  It  is  usually  concluded 
by  one  side  becoming  completely  ex- 
hausted and  ready  for  "peace"  at  any 
price.  Our  own  Civil  War  is  a  splen- 
did example  of  internecine  war.  When 
the  surrender  was  accomplished  at 
Appomattox,  how  welcome  to  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  were  those  words 
of  General  Grant,  "Let  us  have  peace." 
Likewise,  the  recent  rebellion  in 
Spain.  Historically,  the  "War  of  the 
Roses"  in  Eiigland  proves  the  horrors 
of  such  strife. 

International  strife  produces  a  con- 
flict where  the  difference  in  mind,  in 
environment,  in  conscience,  in  morals, 
and  in  religious  tenets  becomes  a 
highly  important  factor  in  either 
understanding  or  misunderstanding 
one's  adversary.  These  element*!  al- 
ways makes  it  difficult  to  conclude  a 
satisfactory  treaty  of  peace.  Pride  of 
name,  pride  of  race,  and  pride  of  face 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  all 
such  treaties.  The  greed  and  avarice 
of  man  is  always  present.  Our  own  na- 
(Continued  on  page  6.) 
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GRANOE  SPEAKERS 

The  following  speakers  are  avail- 
able for  picnics  and  other  Grange  ac- 
tivities. Those  wishing  their  services 
should  communicate  directly  with  the 
one  wanted  and  make  settlement  with 
him.  The  State  Grange  will  follow 
the  same  policy  it  follows  at  all  times 
during  the  year  of  paying  one -half 
the  expenses  of  State  Officers  who  ap- 
pear before  county  or  local  Grange 
meetings.  The  Grange  inviting  such 
officers  pays  the  other  half  of  the  ex- 
penses. 

Kknzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Master,  Holli- 
daysburg. 

John  A.  McSparran,  Past  Master, 
Greene. 

E.  B.  DoRSETT,  Past  Master,  State  St., 
Harirsburg. 

J.  A.  BoAK,  Past  Master,  New  Castle. 

George  Griffin,  Member  Executive 
Committee,  Smock. 

Albert  Madigan,  Member  Executive 
Committee,  Towanda. 

C.  M.  Davidson,  Member  Executive 
Committee,  Grove  City. 

Isaac  S.  Gross,  Overseer,  Plumstead- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Ira  C.  Gross,  Lecturer,  Johns- 
town. 

L.  E.  Biddle,  Steward,  Bellefonte. 

W.  S.  Fullerton,  Assistant  Steward, 
Mahoningtown. 

Rev.  Ross  M.  Haverfield,  Chaplain, 
Monongahela. 

Philip  Price,  Treasurer,  West  Ches- 
ter. 

Miles  Horst,  Secretary,  Harrisburg. 

Lloyd  F.  Wilcox,  Gatekeeper,  Akeley. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Dewey,  Ceres,  Water- 
ford. 

Mrs.  Walter  Barger,  Pomona,  Char- 
leroi. 

Mrs.  Harold  T.  Allebach,  Flora, 
Collegeville. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bruckart,  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  New  Holland. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Shumway,  Juvenile  Super- 
intendent, Wyalusing. 


EARLY  CUTTING  AND  GOOD 

CURING  MAKES  BEST  HAY 

By  J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Early  cutting  and  proper  curing  are 
essential  in  making  high  quality 
legume  hay. 

Alfalfa  is  higher  in  protein  when 
cut  early,  but  if  harvested  before  a 
tenth  to  a  half  in  bloom,  the  vigor  and 
life  of  the  stand  may  be  reduced  and 
curing  is  more  difficult.  Where  al- 
falfa does  not  grow  well  but  a  long- 
lived  stand  is  desired,  cutting  only 
after  half  is  bloom  is  recommended 
and  only  twice  in  northern  counties. 

Red  clover  is  cut  in  full  bloom  for 
greatest  yield,  protein  production, 
digestibility,  and  maximum  second 
crop.  Alsike  may  stand  a  little  longer 
without  serious  deterioration. 

If  dew  or  rain  falls  on  partly  cured, 
unraked  hay,  serious  bleaching  and 
loss  of  feeding  value  and  vitamin 
content  will  result.  Rake  before  night 
all  hay  mown  in  the  morning. 

Experiments  prove  that  hay  rnkod 
into  small  windrows,  four  to  eight 
hours  after  cutting,  will  cure  almost 
as  fast  as  in  the  swath  and  often  can 
be  stored  the  second  day.  Raking  be- 
fore the  leaves  become  dry  and  brittle 
prevents  their  loss.  Air  passing 
through  the  windrow  dries  the  stems 
almost  as  fast  as  direct  sunlight. 
Shaking  of  a  heavy  crop  is  done  best 
soon  after  mowing.  Heavy  or  wetted 
windrows  may  need  turning  onto  dry 
ground  for  proper  curing  of  the  bot- 
toms. 

Hay  in  windrows  seldom  gets  too 
dry.  The  drier  the  hay  goes  into  the 
mow  the  less  it  heats  and  sweats. 
Sweating  reduces  the  content  of  cer- 
tain valuable  vitamins,  while  exces- 
sive   heating    is    a    fire    hazard    and 


materially  reduces  feeding  value. 
If  the  hay  crop  is  heavy,  larger  than 
needed,  and  if  haying  weather  is  un- 
favorable, some  of  the  green  legumes 
or  grass  may  be  stored  in  the  silo 
with  molasses  or  phosphoric  acid. 


TO  SELECT  DAIRY  QUEEN 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation is  asking  other  dairy  or- 
ganizations in  the  state,  such  as 
Breeder  Associations,  Milk  Market- 
ing Associations,  etc.,  to  cooperate 
with  it  in  the  selection  of  the  Dairy 
Queen  to  preside  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg, 
October  12th  to  19th. 

In  making  the  selection  the  follow- 
ing qualifications  have  been  stipu- 
lated; a  candidate  must  be  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  dairy  farmer  in  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  between  17  and  21  years  of 
age,  at  least  a  graduate  of  a  high 
school,  unmarried  and  of  pleasing 
personality  and  poise. 

Names  of  all  contestants  should  be 
given  to  Charles  E.  Cowan,  32  Park- 
side  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  or  be- 
fore August  15,  1940.  The  final  selec- 
tion will  be  made  at  State  College  be- 
tween September  15th  and  30th. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Dairy 
Queen  to  preside  during  the  period 
of  the  Dairy  Show  and  to  hand  out 
premiums  as  the  show  advances.  All 
of  her  expenses,  and  those  of  her 
chaperone,  will  be  paid  by  the  show 
management. 


GIVE  ADVICE  ON 

TERMITE  CONTROL 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
prepared  advice  on  the  preservation 
and  eradication  of  termites  from 
buildings. 

Termite  damage  is  always  hidden 
inside  wood  since  the  wingless  work- 
ers dislike  light  and  remain  under 
cover.  They  always  have  a  contact 
between  the  building  and  the  soil. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made 
for  prevention.  Keep  all  woodwork 
away  from  contact  with  the  ground. 
Support  untreated  wood  above  ground 
on  a  barrier  of  concrete,  masonry  laid 
in  cement  mortar,  or  wood  that  has 
been  impregnated  with  chemical 
wood  preservatives  toxic  to  termites, 
such  as  creosote  or  some  of  the  coal 
tar  products.  Fill  cracks  in  concrete, 
masonry  walls,  floors  and  foundations 
with  cement  mortar.  Maintain  a 
metal  shield  as  a  barrier  below  wood 
to  be  insulated  from  ground  when 
necessary.  Provide  adequate  drain- 
age of  soil  beneath  and  around  any 
structures  susceptible  to  termite  at- 
tack. 

For  repair  and  control  of  termite 
damage  and  termites,  the  Department 
advises:  Close  all  avenues  between 
ground  and  the  material  to  be  pro- 
tected by  imposing  barriers  of  metal, 
concrete  or  chemically  treated  wood. 
Remove  all  structural  unsound  ma- 
terials and  destroy  all  material  which 
contains  termites  (replacement).  Poi- 
son the  ground  at  point  where  termite 
runways  leave  it.  For  this  purpose 
any  of  the  following  chemicals  are 
suggested:  Saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  or  of  sodium 
fluosilicate,  a  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  borax,  full  strength  crude 
liquid  orthodichlorobenzene,  or  chrys- 
talline  paradichlorobenzene.  Introduce 
these  materials  into  termite  galleries 
in  materials  which  must  be  left  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  Inspect 
frequently  after  repairs  or  treatment 
for  new  runways  built  over  the  bar- 
rier. 


People  are  like  automobiles,  the 
noisier  they  are  the  less  confidence 
you  have  in  them. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIELD,  Monongahela,  Pa. 


"ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  FLAG" 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all." 


It  is  an  impressive  sight  to  see  a 
large  group  of  people  salute  the  flag 
and  give  the  above  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. But  allegiance,  like  all  other 
virtues,  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and 
not  merely  of  the  lips.  Lip  loyalty 
is  very  superficial,  but  the  loyalty  of 
the  heart  is  fundamental  and  de- 
pendable. 

In  these  grave  times  when  democra- 
cies are  being  destroyed,  and  human 
life  and  property  are  being  squan- 
dered; when  man's  lust  for  power 
seems  to  have  made  him  an  insane 
beast,  and  the  beautiful  machines 
which  he  has  invented  have  suddenly 
become  devouring  demons;  and  when 
God  is  forgotten,  and  barbarianism 
and  paganism  are  trampling  down  the 
sacred  shrines  of  the  ages,  surely  we 
need  to  have  our  sense  of  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  our  flag  and  to  its 
democratic  idealism  deepened  and 
quickened.  The  following  lines  by 
Walter  A.  Cutter  are  entitled  "Loyal- 
ties" and  were  never  more  appropriate 
than  today: 

"Let  us  keep  splendid  loyalties. 

For  we  are  falling  prey  to  lesser 
things. 

What  use  are  breath  and  strength  if 
we  no  longer  feel 

The  thrill  of  battle  for  some  holy 
cause, 

Or  hear  high  morning  bugle  calling 
us  away? 

Let  brave  hearts  dare  to  break  the 
truce  with  things 

Ere  we  have  lost  our  ancient  herit- 
age. 

Are  we  to  gain  a  world  to  lose  our 
souls, 

Souls  which  can  keep  faith  until 
death. 

And  die,  triumphant,  in  some  crim- 
son dawn? 

"Nay,  we  must  keep  faith  with  the 
unnumbered  brave 
Who  pushed  aside  horizons,  that  we 
might  reach 


I 


WAYNE  COUNTY  POMONA 
STARTS  SCRAPBOOK 
THROUGH  THE  GRANGES 

Wayne  County  Pomona  started  a 
Scrapbook  through  the  Granges.  This 
Scrapbook  is  to  make  the  rounds  in 
time  to  be  returned  to  Pomona  at  the 
July  meeting. 

On  June  7th,  Moosic  Grange  pre- 
sented the  Scrapbook  to  Pleasant 
Valley  Grange  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing. After  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness the  literary  program  was  taken 
over  by  members  of  Moosic  Grange 
who  presented  the  following  program : 

"America  the  Beautiful"  was  sung 
by  the  Grange,  the  history  of  Moosic 
Grange  was  given  by  Mrs.  Bernice 
Spoor,  the  Worthy  Lecturer.  The 
Worthy  Master,  Carrie  Loomis,  pre- 
sented the  Traveling  Scrapbook  with 
fitting  remarks  to  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange.  The  Worthy  Master,  Ed. 
Dreyer,  accepted  same.  The  "Moosic 
Quintuplets"  sang  three  numbers 
which  was  followed  by  a  play,  "Girl 
Wanted,"  presented  by  eight  young 
people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Griswold 
rendered  piano  and  violin  selections. 


The  better  things:    we  cannot  rc-ot 

until 
We  have  put  Courage  once  more  on 

her  throne; 
For  Honor  clamors  for  her  heritage, 
And  Right   still   claims  a   kingdom 

of  its  own." 

The  allegiance  to  our  flag  which 
we  need  today  is  that  unselfish  and  f 
sacrificial  devotion  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples and  sacred  privileges  that  it 
safeguards  and  guarantees.  Perhaps 
we  have  taken  our  liberty  and  democ-  ' 
racy  for  granted  too  long  already,  and 
a  subtle  and  deadly  "fifth  column" 
may  have  made  serious  entrenchments 
within  our  sacred  borders,  but  thank 
God  we  still  have  our  constitutional 
government,  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  a  govern-  i 
ment  under  God,  represented  by  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  in  which  we  enjoy 
countless  blessings  of  liberty  and 
peace.  Let  us  as  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry demonstrate  our  allegiance  by 
our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  right, 
and  our  unfaltering  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  for  which  our  fa-  [ 
thers  fought  and  died. 

When  we  display  our  flag  in  the 
Grange  hall  and  from  our  homes,  may  ' 
its  threefold  colors  bring  pride  to  our 
hearts  and  courage  to  our  souls.  May 
it  signify  our  active  loyalty  and  our 
true  patriotism  to  these  United  States 
of  America,  and  may  our  citizenship 
be  kept  pure  and  "unspotted  from  the 
world,"  and  may  our  influence  be  con- 
stantly for  valor  and  truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

"Valor  and   truth   and   righteousness 

In  threefold  strength  today. 
Raise  high  the  flag  triumphant. 

The  banner  glad  and  gay; 
'And  keep  thou  well  thy  colors,* 

Quoth  Freedom  to  the  land, 
'And  'gainst  a  world  of  evil 

Thy  sons  and  thou  shalt  stand.'" 

Therefore,  let  us  pledge  anew  our 
allegiance  to  our  flag,  and  lift  rev- 
erently our  hearts  in  earnest  prayer— 

"God  bless  our  native  land; 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 
Through  storm  and  night: 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave, 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 
By  Thy  great  power."    Amen. 


The  three  Singer  children  sang  sev- 
eral songs,  after  which  Gerald  Gay- 
lord  and  John  Griswold  put  on  a  skit, 
"The  City  Rube."  Trumpets  with 
piano  accompaniment  were  played  by 
S.  D.  Smith  and  sons  and  daughter- 
in-law.  Albert  Mathousek  gave  a 
monologue,  "How  We  Tried  to  Lick 
the  Teacher";  a  musical  skit,  "The 
Hanging  of  Uncle  Abner,"  was  given 
by  a  group.  Billy  Spring  entertained 
with  a  harmonica  and  banjo  solo.  At 
the  close  of  the  program,  Moosic 
Grangers  assembled  on  the  platform 
and  sang  "Old  Glory." 

A  covered  dish  luncheon  was  then 
served  by  Pleasant  Valley  members, 
after  which  dancing  was  enjoyed. 
Visitors  were  present  from  Moosic, 
Beech  Grove,  Champion,  Indian  Or- 
chard and  Hickory  Granges,  number- 
ing 68,  with  50  Pleasant  Valley 
Grangers  present.  On  Friday  night, 
June  14th,  Pleasant  Valley  Grangers 
will  present  the  Traveling  Scrapbook 
to  Hickory  Grange  at  Rileyville. 


Be  sure  of  the  facts  before  exprv^- 
ing  an  opinion. 


The  Lecturer's  Corner 

MRS.  IRA  C-  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AT- 
LANTIC GRANGE  LECTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Delaware  State  Grange  and  the 
University  of  Delaware  welcome  the 
coming  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Middle  Atlantic  Lecturers'  Conference 
to  Newark,  Del.,  on  August  5,  6,  7,  8, 

Every  Grange  in  New  York,  New 
.Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  is  asked  to  send  its 
Lecturer  to  the  conference  as  a  dele- 
gate. If  the  lecturer  is  unable  to  at- 
tend some  other  worthy  officer  or 
member  should  be  selected  as  a  dele- 
gate. 

Registration  fee  is  $1.00  per  person. 

Your  fee  and  application  blank  should 
be  sent  to  your  State  Lecturer  as  soon 
as  possible.  You  will  receive  a  receipt, 
which  must  be  presented  at  the  Regis- 
tration Desk  in  Wolf  Hall.^ 

Lodging  will  be  provided  in  the  Col- 
lege Dormitories  at  fifty  cents  a  night. 
Most  rooms  accommodate  two.  AH 
guests  will  be  required  to  furnish 
their  own  bed  linen  and  pillows. 

Meals  will  be  served  at  the  Wom- 
en's College  Dining  Hall.  Books  of 
meal  tickets  may  be  purchased  for 
$5.00,  covering  all  meals,  including 
Banquet,  with  the  exception  of  din- 
ner on  Wednesday  evening.  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  Outing  and  dinner  will 
be  purchased  wherever  we  should  be. 

Resum6  of  Conference 

All  sessions  and  meals  on 
Daylight  Time 

Conference  Theme — ''Ouide  Posts 
to  Better  Living'* 

Monday,  August  5th,  1  to  5 :  30  p.  m. — 
Registration  and  room  assignments 
at  Wolf  Hall. 

Monday  evening — Formal  opening  of 
Conference  followed  by  Get-Ac- 
quainted hour. 

Tuesday  a.  m.  —  Address  —  "Guide 
Posts  Along  the  Agricultural  High- 
way," followed  by  group  sessions. 

Tuesday  p.  m.  —  Address  —  "Guide 
Posts  Along  the  Grange  Highway," 
by  James  C.  Farmer,  National  Lec- 
turer.    Followed  by  group  sessions. 

Tuesday  evening  —  Organ  recital  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Faulkner  and  spe- 
cial features  by  States.  Special 
music. 

Wednesday  a.m.  —  Special  features 
and  group  sessions. 

Wednesday  p.  m. — Afternoon  and  eve- 
ning devoted  to  annual  outing. 
Where  ?  ?  ?  A  deep  secret.  Tickets, 
no  cents. 

Thursdav  a.  m.  —  Address  by  former 
Judge  Earle  D.  Willey— "The  Con- 
stitution in  Evervdav  Living."  Fol- 
lowed  by  group  sessions. 

Thursday  p.  m. — Address  by  Inspector 
W.  H.  Drano  Lester,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Group 
sessions. 

Thursday  ovening — Banquet.  Toast- 
master,  Prof.  Z.  M.  K.  Fulton.  Lec- 
turer of  the  Virginia  State  Grange. 
The  spoaker  will  be  Rev.  Samuel 
Steinmetz  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  Fred  Norris,  of  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  will  be  the  musical  di- 
rector during  the  Conference. 

MAIL — Mail  for  conference  delegates 
should  be  addressed  to  you  in  care 
^f  Middle  Atlantic  Lecturer's  Con- 
ference, TJniversity  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Delaware. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY  MAKES 
A  SPLENDID  CONTRIBUTION 
THROUGH  ITS  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Lycoming  County  will  again  spon- 
sor its  Music  Festival  in  the  Pomona 
Grange,  and  because  this  activity  has 
so  many  worth-while  features,  we  give 
it  as  a  suggestion  for  other  Pomona 
Lecturers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Peter 
H.  Bush,  Pomona  Lecturer,  the  Fes- 
tival this  year  will  be  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  1st  in  the  South  Wil- 
liamsport  High  School  auditorium. 
This  Festival  is  planned,  not  only  to 
secure  the  Lycoming  County  Grange 
that  will  represent  the  county  in  the 
finals  at  the  State  Grange  Music  Fes- 
tival, but  to  give  every  Subordinate 
Grange  in  the  county  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  musical  and 
dramatic  activity.  This  carries  a 
suggestion  for  other  counties  in  the 
state  that  would  like  to  make  some 
progress  along  these  lines,  but  seem 
to  have  trouble  in  bringing  Granges 
to  the  point  of  feeling  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  State  Grange  Music 
Festival. 

Following  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions used  by  Lycoming  County  in 
their  Festival  this  year.  Note  the 
broad  scope  of  this  program  in  giving 
opportunity  for  participation.  I  can- 
not believe  that  there  is  any  Subor- 
dinate Grange  in  the  state  that  could 
not  have  some  representative  in  an 
evening  of  entertainment  of  this  kind. 
I  would  hope  that  more  Pomona  Lec- 
turers could  sponsor  a  like  activity. 
It  is  so  very  important  that  we  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  the  energy  and 
talents  of  the  young  people  within  our 
membership  and  at  same  time  offer 
interesting  reasons  why  others  should 
join  the  Grange.  It  is  vitally  neces- 
sary, in  these  days  of  nervous  tension 
and  worry,  that  we  give  some  time  to 
music  and  drama  and  fun,  so  that, 
while  never  relaxing  our  vigilance  and 
our  industry,  we  still  provide  those 
things  of  the  spirit  that  prevent  hys- 
teria and  fear. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  other  counties 
that  have  entries  in  the  State  Grange 


Music  Festival  to  make  an  occasion 
out  of  the  preliminary  contest,  such 
as  Lycoming  County  will  do.  Nor  is 
it  too  late,  nor  impossible  for  all  of 
our  Pomonas  to  have  a  comparable 
Festival,  whether  or  not  they  have  en- 
tries for  the  State  Festival. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

l8t,  2nd 

and 
Srd  Place 

Maximum     Score 


Events  Time 

1.  Instrumental  Groups  .  5  Mln. 

2.  Vocal   Groups    5  Mln. 

3.  Trio  or  Duet — Secular 

or  Sacred 5  Mln. 

4.  Trio  or  Duet — ^Humor- 

ous      5  Mln. 

5.  Trio  or  Duet — Instru- 

mental      5  Mln. 

6.  Quartet  —  Secular    or 

Sacred    5  Mln. 

7.  Quartet — Humorous   .  5  Mln. 

8.  Quartet  —  Instrumen- 

tal       5  Mln. 

9.  Dramatic  Skit 10  Mln. 

10.  Dramatic  Reading  ...  fS  Mln. 

11.  Dances    5  Mln. 

12.  Solo — Secular   or   Sa- 

cred      5  Mln. 

13.  Solo — Humorous   ....  5  Mln. 

14.  Solo — Instrumental  5  Mln. 

15.  State  Contest  Entrants 

(as  per  State  Reg- 
ulations)       iO  Mln. 


Points 

20-15-10 
20-15-10 

20-16-10 

20-15-10 

20-15-10 

20-15-10 
20-15-10 

20-15-10 
20-15-10 
20-15-10 
20-15-10 

20-15-10 
20-15-10 
20-16-10 


25-25-25 


1.  Any  Grange  may  compete  In  any  four  (4) 

events,  or  less.     No  more. 

2.  The   Program   will   bp.   carried   out   In   the 

rotation  shown  above.  Each  event  will 
be  worked  off  competitively. 

3.  Judges    will    keep   score    on    each    Orange 

by  points.  The  Grange  receiving  the 
erreatest  number  of  points  will  place 
first,  etc. 

4.  Because  of  lack  of  time  a  stop-watch  will 

be  held  on  each  event.  All  overtime 
will  deduct  points  from  score. 

5.  Sliver    Iy>v1ng   Cup    will    be    presented    to 

the  Grange  placing  first  In  total  points. 
That  Granee's  name  will  be  eneraved 
thereon  and  It  will  have  nossesslon  of 
the  cup  until  the  Music  Fcfltlval  next 
vear.  Each  year  the  Granee  placing 
flrst  will  have  Its  name  added  to  the 
Honor  List  on  the  Cup  and  keen  It  that 
year.  In  the  event  the  Festival  be 
discontinued  the  Granee  whose  name 
appears  most  often  on  the  cup  will  own 
It  permanently. 

6.  The  Granges  placlne:  second  and  third  will 

receive  Special  Mention  and  Honorable 
Mention    respectively. 

7.  The  State  Contest  Entrants  receive  points 

toward  the  cun  as  listed.  The  Grange 
placing  first  In  that  particular  entry 
will  repersent  Lycoming  County  In  the 
State  Contest  at  State  Orange  meeting 
In  December. 


things  of  lasting  value  to  its  audience. 

If  the  consumers  of  a  nation  have 
low  standards,  sooner  or  later  shoddy 
goods  will  be  sold  in  our  markets  and 
over  our  counters.  Since  production 
in  huge  quantities  by  machines,  and 
distribution  in  carload  lots,  together 
with  expert  advertising  methods,  are 
a  part  of  our  American  way  of  life,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  buyer  of  the 
least  article  to  be  a  wise  buyer  and  to 
get  value  for  money  spent. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  and 
informative  things  that  can  be  done 
in  a  program  of  consumer  information 
that  I  am  sure  Lecturers  will  want  to 
try  at  least  one  such  program.  For 
instance,  how  about  a  discussion  on 
the  subject,  "Do  American  manufac- 
turers influence  the  public  to  buy  the 
things  they  (the  public)  need  and 
want,  or,  do  manufacturers  use  all 
their  art  to  sell  the  things  which  yield 
the  greatest  profit?"  This  would  be 
an  interesting  discussion. 

Or,  discuss  the  value  of  canned 
foods  over  fresh  foods;  frozen  foods 
over  processed  foods.  Have  an  ex- 
hibit of  cotton  goods,  such  as  sheets, 
towels  and  the  like,  to  note  varieties 
and  qualities.  Or  show  various  garden 
tools,  household  appliances,  moth  ex- 
terminators. Or,  have  a  demonstra- 
tion to  impress  upon  all  the  difference 
in  sizes  of  containers  for  canned 
foods,  so  that  No.  1,  No.  10,  etc.,  are 
plain  to  all.  Programs  of  this  sort 
make  excellent  ones  for  summer 
months. 


CONSTTMFR  INFORMATION  AS 

A  PROGRAM  SUGGESTION 

One  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems to  be  fnced  in  American  life  is 
this  one  of  knowing  what  to  buy,  what 
constitutes  good  quality,  what  is  n 
wise  choice  when  faced  with  a  num- 
ber of  articles  from  which  to  choose, 
how  to  get  full  value  for  money  spent. 
Consumer  education  is  a  vital  part  of 
any    program    that    seeks    to    bring 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
TRIES  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 

When  Cumberland  County  Pomona 
Lecturer,  Miss  Mary  Beattie,  sent  us 
her  schedule  of  Neighbor  Night  Meet- 
ings for  1940,  we  were  intensely  in- 
terested to  note  that  one  of  these  meet- 
ings was  listed  as  a  "Go  to  Church 
Service,"  on  a  week  night,  June  2l8t. 

With  the  Chaplain  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  Rev.  Ross  Haver- 
field, speaking  on  the  subject,  "The 
Necessity  of  Growing  Up,"  with  a 
Grange  Choir  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Fred  Norris,  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Subordinate  Granges 
of  Cumberland  County  giving  other 
special  musical  numbers,  with  young 
people  from  the  Granges  serving  as 
ushers,  and  with  a  fellowship  hour 
afterward — no  need  to  ask  if  this  was 
a  successful  venture. 


Be.wer  County  Grange  Youth  Club 

The  above  picture  of  the  Beaver  County  Youth  Club  was  taken  on  May  22nd  immediately  following  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  held  in  the  Chippewa  Grange  hall.  This  club,  organized  last  year,  has  been  holding  a  series  of 
well-attended  monthly  meetings.  During  the  summer  months  the  club  sponsors  a  series  of  Inter-Grange  sports.  It 
has  plans  also  for  a  picnic  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  summer. 
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Grange  Activity 


THE  unsettled  condition  of  world  affairs  at  this  time  will  doubtless  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of  many  of  our  people  from  the  reg- 
ular paths  of  life.     As  the  clouds  grow  darker,  we  should  renew  our 
courage  and  faith  in  the  future  by  returning  to  that  fountain  of  inspiration 
and  hope  which  gave  rise  to  our  free  and  independent  Nation. 

We  have  had  a  rural  civilization  in  our  country  and  so  long  as  we  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  honesty  and  frugality  our  future 
is  secure.  Our  Granges  can  do  much  at  this  time  to  maintain  stability  of 
thought  and  action  in  their  respective  communities. 

Let  us  all  work  harder  than  ever  before  to  build  our  Subordinate  Granges 
in  membership  and  morale  and  in  so  doing,  we  will  render  a  real  patriotic 
service  to  our  country  in  this  hour  when  genuine  loyalty  and  character  are 
80  badly  needed.  K.  S.  B. 


Restrictions  on  Dairy  Products 

SCORES  of  farmers  selling  butter  and  other  dairy  products  in  the  market 
houses  and  on  the  streets  of  Harrisburg  were  shocked  several  weeks  ago 
when  they  received  official  notice  from  the  health  authorities  of  the  city 
that  henceforth  they  can  sell  only  dairy  products  made  from  pasteurized 
milk.     Most  of  the  farmers  affected  have  continued  to  sell  as  before  even 
though  the  authorities  state  the  order  will  be  enforced. 

Should  this  regulation  be  enforced,  it  will  compel  practically  all  of  these 
farmers  to  quit  selling  butter,  home-made  cheese  and  other  milk  products  on 
these  markets.  Most  of  them  are  small  farmers  making  their  livelihood  from 
this  direct  marketing  of  their  farm  products.  They  cannot  afford  to  install 
pasteurizing  plants. 

For  years  they  have  been  selling  these  products  in  the  city.  Their  cus- 
tomers have  been  many  and  constant. 

Only  one  or  at  most  two  other  municipalities  in  the  state  have  ventured 
to  enforce  such  restrictions.  Will  more  follow?  If  they  do,  they  will  push 
the  farmer  another  step  away  from  the  consumer,  making  it  less  easy  for  the 
producer  to  bridge  the  gap  between  him  and  the  consumer.  This  will  reduce 
the  portion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  he  will  receive. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Granges  of  Cumberland  and  York  Counties 
that  at  once  they  proceeded  to  rally  public  sentiment  against  the  order.  Com- 
mittees from  these  Granges  have  interviewed  public  officials  and  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  for  assistance. 


New  Frontiers  for  Agriculture 

SPEAKING  on  this  subject  before  a  large  audience  of  farm  folk  at  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  13th,  National  Master  L.  G.  Taber  predicted  that 
the  discovery  of  new  plants  and  crops  adapted  to  American  conditions 
and  the  improvement  of  present  crops  will  play  an  important  part  in  any 
change  for  the  better  of  American  Agriculture.  Bearing  out  Mr.  Taber's 
prediction  we  already  see  what  the  introduction  and  the  improvement  of  the 
soy  bean  is  doing  toward  relieving  acres  from  old-time  crops.  And  now  the 
introduction  of  the  tung  oil  tree  and  its  successful  culture  in  this  country 
offers  another  example.     Still  others  are  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Taber  pointed  to  the  rapid  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
field  of  farm  power,  equipment  and  household  appliance,  and  the  generaliza- 
tion of  the  use  of  electricity  throughout  rural  America.  Within  a  period  of 
ten  years  amazing  changes  have  taken  place  along  these  lines.  These  changes 
are  now  tending  toward  making  these  facilities  available  to  the  small,  family- 
sized  farm. 


The  greatest  new  frontier  for  agriculture  will  be  in  the  field  of  marketing 
and  distribution,  said  Mr.  Taber.  Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction,  he  continued,  through  cooperative  marketing  and  collective 
bargaining  by  farmers.  But,  he  cautioned,  such  progress  must  be  made 
through  cooperative  methods  under  farmer  control  and  not  through  dictation 
and  regimentation. 


American  Liberty 

WITH  each  recurring  fourth  of  July  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
natal  day  of  our  nation,  to  the  promulgation  of  that  immortal  docu- 
ment, The  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  establishment  of  this 
great  representative  Democracy,  and  to  the  principles  under  which  our  na- 
tion has  developed  to  such  fine  ends  and  given  to  our  people  so  large  measure 
of  freedom  while  enjoying  so  many  blessings. 

What  a  heritage  is  ours  in  an  ancestry  who  had  the  vision  to  work  out 
a  form  of  government  which  has  been  the  lodestar  of  oppressed  people  for 
all  these  years  and  in  the  midst  of  the  breakdown  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  world  still  accords  to  us  the  boon  of 
so  complete  liberty. 

Unfortunately  there  are  3mall  groups  of  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  living  in  our  country  who  take  delight  in  damning  our  government  and 
deriding  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Some  such  have  advocated 
the  Bolshevik  five-year  plan  of  Russia  but  of  late  we  hear  little  of  the  plan 
which  has  robbed  the  people  of  that  unhappy  land  of  nearly  everything  ex- 
cept bare  existence  made  livable  by  profound  ignorance. 

Some  have  years  ago  held  up  the  efficiency  of  the  German  Nazi  system. 
But  when  that  thrifty  people  found  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  state  under 
the  leadership  of  that  unscrupulous  master  pirate,  compelling  them  to  pounce 
upon  the  savings  of  their  small  sister  nations  the  appeal  seems  to  have  lost 
force. 

And  so  while  these  untoward  conditions  have  been  developing  in  these 
countries  that  have  some  form  of  centralized  government  we  continue  to 
enjoy  so  many  individual  and  collective  liberties  that  practically  no  com- 
parison is  possible. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  may  be  careless  and  indifferent 
about  our  liberties.  Probably  our  freedom  is  most  in  danger  from  our  actual 
indifference  to  their  extreme  value.  It  is  so  easy  to  confuse  liberty  with 
license.  The  widest  liberty  is  found  not  in  doing  as  one  pleases  but  in  honest 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  All  of  us  need  to  recognize  that 
nearly  all  of  our  privileges  are  the  result  not  of  our  endeavor  but  in  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  Christian  ancestry.  To  refuse  to  obey  human  law 
makes  us  criminals  and  to  deny  the  right  of  control  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments makes  us  pagan.  It  cuts  us  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  type 
of  civilization  that  has  ever  been  developed,  namely,  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  weakness  of  our  present-day  life  as  a  people  is  that  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  "the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Let  us 
appreciate  our  fine  liberties  and  defend  them  in  every  way.  possible. 

John  A.  McSparran. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

-Wayne  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Champion  Grange 

at  Honesdale. 

1 — Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange  meets  at  Grampian 

Park,   Grampian,   Pa.,   with   Penn   Grange   as   host. 

1 — Mercer  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Millbrook  Grange 

Hall.     (Program  by  Juveniles  of  the  county.) 
15 — Clinton  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Pleasant  Valley 
as  guests  of  Pleasant  Valley  and  Tamarack  Granges. 
15 — Chester  and  Delaware  Pomona  will  meet  with  Russell- 

ville  Grange,  at  Russellville.     (Box  picnic  lunch.) 
27 — Butler    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Cranberry 
Grange. 
5 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mt.  Nebo 

Grange. 
5 — Montgomery  Grange  will  meet  at  Plymoutli  Center,  in 
the    Township    Hall    as   the   guests    of    Cold    Point 
Grange. 


» 


NORWICH  GRANGE— McKEAN 
COUNTY  CONDUCTS  UNUSUAL 
MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Norwich  Grange,  located  in  Mc- 
Kean  County,  has  conducted  a  very 
unique  membership  drive  during  the 
spring  months.  This  drive  was  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  county  papers. 

The  plan  followed  was  the  use  of 
a  series  of  articles  telling  of  Grange 
activity  and  Grange  purposes  pre- 
sented through  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper.  The  headings  of  this 
series  of  articles  was  as  follows,  "Nor- 


wich Grange  Conducts  Drive  for  New 
Members,"  "A  Conversation  Between 
a  Grange  Booster  and  a  Prospective 
Member,"  "What  I  Have  Found  Out 
About  the  Grange,"  "The  Grange 
Needs  You.  You  Need  the  Grange," 
"Grange  Benefits,"  "The  Grange— 
What  Is  It." 

This  series  of  articles  aroused  much 
attention,  particularly  among  non- 
Grangers,  many  of  whom  did  not 
know  much  about  the  Grange  until 
they  read  this  series  of  explanations 
of  its  character. 
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Mrs.    Ethel.  H.    Rich- 

ards,  Chairman,  New 

Paris. 
Mrs.   Georgia   Kresge, 

Fails. 
Miss  Margaret  Brown, 

State   College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 

Mrs.    Furman    Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


WHAT   SHALL   WE  DRINK? 

By  Blanch  Pennington 

Director  of  Beverages,  National 

W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  this  topsy-turvy  world  two 
things  remain  constant — man's  thirst 
and  his  desire  for  social  intercourse. 
So,  what  shall  we  drink? 

The  discreet  or  wise  person  cer- 
tainly will  not  drink  anyth'ng  that 
lowers  his  standard  of  conduct  or  that 
will  make  his  life  one  whit  more  diffi- 
cult. He  will,  rather,  choose  a  drink 
that  really  refreshes  or  nourishes, 
such  as  drinks  made  from  fruits,  veg- 
etables, herbs  that  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  ferment  in  the  making. 

Our  most  modern  science  proves 
that  we  all  need  certain  minerals  and 
vitamins  to  retain  the  characteristics 
of  youth,  to  keep  resilient  and  active. 
The  foods  which  supply  these  minerals 
and  vitamins  are  fresh  fruits,  milk 
and  fresh  vegetables.  There  you  have 
it!    This  is  what  we  will  drink! 

Liquid  Fruit 

Fresh  Fruit  Juice  can  be  the  most 
delicious  and  beautiful  of  all  drinks. 

Fruit  Juice  is  used  alone — or  as  a 
base — or  as  a  concoction. 

Preparation  of  unfermented  drinks 
is  easy — requires  no  extra  kitchen 
utensils — is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of 
beer  or  wine. 

The  Signal  Press  of  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, has  published  some  very  inter- 
esting and  attractive  booklets  on  the 
preparation  and  service  of  both  simple 
and  complicated  fruit  drin«.  For 
example,  "Five  Fresh  Fruit  Bever- 
ages" would  be  an  excellent  inspira- 
tion to  put  in  the  public's  hands  dur- 
ing the  seasons  when  strawberries, 
blackberries,  huckleberries  and  plums 
are  on  the  market. 

Gypsy  Quench 
Master  recipe — 

1  cupful  ripe  strawberries,  hulled, 
washed  and  crushed. 

1  pound  pulverized  sugar  (2/3  cup- 
ful). 

1  cupful  cold  water. 

3  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice. 

Mix  well,  let  stand  a  while,  then 
strain. 

Add  1  cupful  of  water. 

Chill  thoroughly  before  adding  ice 
for  serving. 

Notes :  Cheesecloth  of  medium  tex- 
ture, placed  over  an  ordinary  sieve, 
provides  an  excellent  strainer.  The 
iruit  mixture  is  stirred,  and  then 
worked  through  the  cheesecloth. 

Four  quarts  of  berries  make  five 
Quarts  of  delicious  beverage. 

Vegetable  Jiice 
^Vhat  goes  better  with  a  sandwich 
f^r  a  luncheon  than  a  glass  of  red  or 
yellow  tomato  juice?     Oh,  not  in  the 
usual  little  glass  but  in  a  regular  gob- 
bet, tumbler  or  even  an  ice-tea  glass. 
it  seems  about  time  the  tomato  grow- 
ers made  an  effort  to  popularize  the 
tall  tomato"  drink. 
Y'ty  department  stores  now  carrv 
gadgota  to  "liquefy"  vegetables.     Ap- 
parently some  people  feel  the  easiest 
Y^^,  to   partake   of   vegetables    is   to 
nrink  them. 

Most  vegetable  juices  are  improved 
^y  flavoring  with  a  little  fruit  juice. 


Nutmeg,  cinnamon  or  other  spices  can 
be  added  but  generally  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  lemon  juice  are  sufficient. 

The  most  popular  vegetable  juices 
next  to  tomato  are  carrot,  celery, 
sauerkraut.  Many  persons,  however, 
prefer  beet  juice  or  spinach  juice  sea- 
soned with  a  little  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper. 

On  a  cold  day  the  service  of  a  hot 
vegetable  juice  upon  the  arrival  of 
guests  is  a  most  hospitable  gesture 
and  one  always  appreciated. 

Cucumber  Appetizer 

2^^  cupfuls  of  cucumber  pulp  (ob- 
tained by  grating-pared  cucumbers 
and  passing  them  through  a  sieve). 

2  packages  of  lemon  jello  dissolved 
in  three  pints  of  warm  water. 

Mix  the  pulp  and  jello. 

Season  with  white  vinegar,  salt,  and 
white  pepper. 

Serve  in  small  glasses. 

Milk 

As  a  beverage,  milk  can  be  made 
interesting  and  attractive.  Everyone 
knows  the  great  virtues  of  this  com- 
modity but  few  glorify  it  by  service 
fitting  a  "perfect  food."  Bring  out 
the  best  silver  er  glassware  or  antiques 
you  possess;  llfill  them  with  milk; 
then  drink  "qeep  and  long"  as  the 
poet  says. 

The  writer  Kow  has  in  process  of 
publication  a  book,  "Thirst  Quench- 
ing— The  Milky  Way."  This  contains 
recipes,  suggestions,  information  in 
abundance. 

Good  milk  is  the  product  of  sunny 
harvest  fields  and  flowering  green  pas- 
tures.    Why  not  glorify  it! 

Mal-0-Milk 

(Serve  hot  or  cold) 

Put  a  long  spoon  into  an  ice-tea 
glass,  then 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  Marshmallow 
Cream. 

Add  gradually  one  cupful  hot  milk, 
stirring  and  beating  until  cream  is 
dissolved. 


PEACE  AND  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

tional  experiences  indicate  the  appli- 
cations of  the  elements  above  referred 
to.  The  treaty  with  England  in  1781 
proved  itself  one-sided  and  from  1812 
until  1815  we  were  again  at  war  with 
England  to  establish  our  maritime  and 
naval  rights  and  complete  recognition 
as  a  free  and  independent  Republic. 

The  "peace"  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  was  followed  by  "carpet 
bagging"  with  the  result  that  from 
then  until  now  there  has  been  a  defi- 
nite separation  between  the  North  and 
the  South. 

We  now  know  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  did  not  conclude  a  peace 
but  became  a  factor,  because  of  its 
terms,  that  gave  to  Germany  a  thesis 
which  eventually  brought  on  the  pres- 
ent conflict  abroad. 

We  also  know  that  treaties  of 
"peace"  have  been  treated  as  scraps 
of  paper  and  rendered  worthless  over- 
night. 

The   Meaning   of   Peace 

We  may  therefore  well  inquire  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  "peace."  If  we  go 
into  the  Scriptures,  we  must  admit 


that  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  are  in  harmony.  We  read 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  "Thanks  be 
unto  the  Lord  who  teaches  my  hands 
to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight."  In 
the  New  Testament  we  read  in  the 
language  of  Jesus,  "I  came  not  to 
bring  peace,  but  a  sword." 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  continual 
record  of  wars,  not  only  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  peoples  they  were 
told  utterly  to  destroy,  but  it  also 
records  the  rebellions  between  the 
tribes  of  Israel  and  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  cost  thereof  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  God. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  compared  to  a  fully 
armed  soldier  prepared  for  war. 

Probably  the  most  common  error 
arises  from  the  statement  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  "Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men."  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  such  statement  in  Scripture,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  efforts  to  support 
such  a  statement  prove  of  no  avail? 


We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  of  the  angels'  song,  but  it 
reads  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
Thus,  good  will  to  men  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  two  prior  phrases;  a 
trinity  which  can  readily  become  a 
unity  if  and  when  adopted  and  lived 
up  to  by  men  and  by  nations.  Inas- 
much as  some  other  nations  disagree 
on  what  we  mean  by  "God,"  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  peace  and  good 
will  can  never  be  fully  attained  until 
there  is  admitted  an  international 
conception  of  God  as  we  understand 
Him  to  be.  This  difficulty  is  slowly 
being  overcome.  It  must  be  slow  be- 
cause a  nation's  life  is  not  measured 
by  the  life  of  man.  It  is  measured  in 
generations  and  in  centuries.  But  the 
day  seems  to  be  fast  hastening  when 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "The 
knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  do  the  face  of  the 


deep." 


(Concluded  on  page  6.) 


OUR  FASHION  AND  PAHERN  DEPARTMENT 

All  patterns  16c.  each  In  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


8288 — Town  or  Country  Print  for  the  Matron. 
Sizes  Ifi  to  50.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-lnch  material. 

8828 — One-  or  Two-Plece  Spectator  Sports 
Frock.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16  re- 
quire* 3%  yards  of  39-lnch  ma- 
terial for  one-piece  version. 

3812 — Easy-Sleeve  Dross  with  Chic  Front 
Skirt  Fullness.  Sizes  14  to  42. 
Size  36  requires  3  yards  of  39-lnch 
material. 

2582 — Wraparound  Housedress.  Sizes  16  to 
46.  size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-lnch  material,  1  yard  contrasting. 


8262 — Child's  Sun  Ensemble.  Sizes  1.  2,  3 
and  4.  Size  2  requires  1^4  yards 
of  39-lnch  material,  4*^  yards  ruf- 
fling, %  yard  18-lnch  crinoline,  for 
sunsult  and  hat ;  %  yard  39-lnch 
material,  1 V^  yards  ruffling,  for 
bolero. 

8257 — New  Ballerina  Playdress.  Sises  10 
to  20.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-lnch  material  for  drees;  1% 
yards  for  bolero.  Pattern  also  in- 
cludes "shortie"  length  dress  rer- 
slon. 
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Grange  Activity 


THE  unsettled  condition  of  world  affairs  at  this  time  will  doubtless  have 
a  tendency  to  draw  the  attention  of  many  of  our  people  from  the  reg- 
ular paths  of  life.     As  the  clouds  grow  darker,  we  should  renew  our 
courage  and  faith  in  the  future  by  returning  to  that  fountain  of  inspiration 
and  hope  which  gave  rise  to  our  free  and  independent  Nation. 

We  have  had  a  rural  civilization  in  our  country  and  so  long  as  we  ad- 
here to  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  honesty  and  frugality  our  future 
is  secure.  Our  Granges  can  do  much  at  this  time  to  maintain  stability  of 
thought  and  action  in  their  respective  communities. 

Let  us  all  work  harder  than  ever  before  to  build  our  Subordinate  Granges 
in  membership  and  morale  and  in  so  doing,  we  will  render  a  real  patriotic 
service  to  our  country  in  this  hour  when  genuine  loyalty  and  character  are 
80  badly  needed.  K.  S.  B. 


Restrictions  on  Dairy  Products 

SCORES  of  farmers  selling  butter  and  other  dairy  products  in  the  market 
houses  and  on  the  streets  of  Harrisburg  were  shocked  several  weeks  ago 
when  they  received  official  notice  from  the  health  authorities  of  the  city 
that  henceforth  they  can  sell  only  dairy  products  made  from  pasteurized 
milk.     Most  of  the  farmers  affected  have  continued  to  sell  as  before  even 
though  the  authorities  state  the  order  will  be  enforced. 

Should  this  regulation  be  enforced,  it  will  compel  practically  all  of  these 
farmers  to  quit  selling  butter,  home-made  cheese  and  other  milk  products  on 
these  markets.  Most  of  them  are  small  farmers  making  their  livelihood  from 
this  direct  marketing  of  their  farm  products.  They  cannot  afford  to  install 
pasteurizing  plants. 

For  years  they  have  been  selling  these  products  in  the  city.  Their  cus- 
tomers have  been  many  and  constant. 

Only  one  or  at  most  two  other  municipalities  in  the  state  have  ventured 
to  enforce  such  restrictions.  Will  more  follow?  If  they  do,  they  will  push 
the  farmer  another  step  away  from  the  consumer,  making  it  less  easy  for  the 
producer  to  bridge  the  gap  between  him  and  the  consumer.  This  will  reduce 
the  portion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  he  will  receive. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Granges  of  Cumberland  and  York  Counties 
that  at  once  they  proceeded  to  rally  public  sentiment  against  the  order.  Com- 
mittees from  these  Granges  have  interviewed  public  officials  and  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  for  assistance. 


New  Frontiers  for  Agriculture 

SPEAKING  on  this  subject  before  a  large  audience  of  farm  folk  at  State 
College,  Pa.,  June  13th,  National  Master  L.  G.  Taber  predicted  that 
the  discovery  of  new  plants  and  crops  adapted  to  American  conditions 
and  the  improvement  of  present  crops  will  play  an  important  part  in  any 
change  for  the  better  of  American  Agriculture.  Bearing  out  Mr.  Taber's 
prediction  we  already  see  what  the  introduction  and  the  improvement  of  the 
soy  bean  is  doing  toward  relieving  acres  from  old-time  crops.  And  now  the 
introduction  of  the  tung  oil  tree  and  its  successful  culture  in  this  country 
offers  another  example.     Still  others  are  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Taber  pointed  to  the  rapid  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
field  of  farm  power,  equipment  and  household  appliance,  and  the  generaliza- 
tion of  the  use  of  electricity  throughout  rural  America.  Within  a  period  of 
ten  years  amazing  changes  have  taken  place  along  these  lines.  These  changes 
are  now  tending  toward  making  these  facilities  available  to  the  small,  family- 
sized  farm. 


The  greatest  new  frontier  for  agriculture  will  be  in  the  field  of  marketing 
and  distribution,  said  Mr.  Taber.  Great  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction,  he  continued,  through  cooperative  marketing  and  collective 
bargaining  by  farmers.  But,  he  cautioned,  such  progress  must  be  made 
through  cooperative  methods  under  farmer  control  and  not  through  dictation 
and  regimentation. 


American  Liberty 

WITH  each  recurring  fourth  of  July  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
natal  day  of  our  nation,  to  the  promulgation  of  that  immortal  docu- 
ment. The  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  establishment  of  this 
great  representative  Democracy,  and  to  the  principles  under  which  our  na- 
tion has  developed  to  such  fine  ends  and  given  to  our  people  so  large  measure 
of  freedom  while  enjoying  so  many  blessings. 

What  a  heritage  is  ours  in  an  ancestry  who  had  the  vision  to  work  out 
a  form  of  government  which  has  been  the  lodestar  of  oppressed  people  for 
all  these  years  and  in  the  midst  of  the  breakdown  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  world  still  accords  to  us  the  boon  of 
so  complete  liberty. 

Unfortunately  there  are  small  groups  of  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  living  in  our  country  who  take  delight  in  damning  our  government  and 
deriding  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Some  such  have  advocated 
the  Bolshevik  five-year  plan  of  Russia  but  of  late  we  hear  little  of  the  plan 
which  has  robbed  the  people  of  that  unhappy  land  of  nearly  everything  ex- 
cept bare  existence  made  livable  by  profound  ignorance. 

Some  have  years  ago  held  up  the  efficiency  of  the  German  Nazi  system. 
But  when  that  thrifty  people  found  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  state  under 
the  leadership  of  that  unscrupulous  master  pirate,  compelling  them  to  pounce 
upon  the  savings  of  their  small  sister  nations  the  appeal  seems  to  have  lost 
force. 

And  so  while  these  untoward  conditions  have  been  developing  in  these 
countries  that  have  some  form  of  centralized  government  we  continue  to 
enjoy  so  many  individual  and  collective  liberties  that  practically  no  com- 
parison is  possible. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  may  be  careless  and  indifferent 
about  our  liberties.  Probably  our  freedom  is  most  in  danger  from  our  actual 
indifference  to  their  extreme  value.  It  is  so  easy  to  confuse  liberty  with 
license.  The  widest  liberty  is  found  not  in  doing  as  one  pleases  but  in  honest 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  All  of  us  need  to  recognize  that 
nearly  all  of  our  privileges  are  the  result  not  of  our  endeavor  but  in  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  Christian  ancestry.  To  refuse  to  obey  human  law 
makes  us  criminals  and  to  deny  the  right  of  control  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments makes  us  pagan.  It  cuts  us  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  finest  type 
of  civilization  that  has  ever  been  developed,  namely,  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  weakness  of  our  present-day  life  as  a  people  is  that  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  "the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Let  us 
appreciate  our  fine  liberties  and  defend  them  in  every  way--  possible. 

John  A.  McSparran. 
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July 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 

September 

September 


COMING  EVENTS 

24 — Wayne  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Champion  Grange 

at  Honesdale. 

1 — Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange  meets  at  Grampian 

Park,   Grampian,   Pa.,   with   Penn   Grange   as   host. 

1 — Mercer  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Millbrook  Grange 

Hall.     (Program  by  Juveniles  of  the  county.) 
15 — Clinton  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Pleasant  Valley 
as  guests  of  Pleasant  Valley  and  Tamarack  Granges. 
15-— Chester  and  Delaware  Pomona  will  meet  with  Russell- 

ville  Grange,  at  Russellville.     (Box  picnic  lunch.) 
27 — Butler    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Cranberry 
Grange. 
5 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mt.  Nebo 

Grange. 
5 — Montgomery  Grange  will  meet  at  Plymouth  Center,  in 
the    Township    Hall    as    the   guests    of    Cold    Point 
Grange. 


NORWICH  GRANGE— McKEAN 
COUNTY  CONDUCTS  UNUSUAL 
MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 

Norwich  Grange,  located  in  Mc- 
Kean  County,  has  conducted  a  very 
unique  membership  drive  during  the 
spring  months.  This  drive  was  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  county  papers. 

The  plan  followed  was  the  use  of 
a  series  of  articles  telling  of  Grange 
activity  and  Grange  purposes  pre- 
sented through  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper.  The  headings  of  this 
series  of  articles  was  as  follows,  "Nor- 


l 


wich  Grange  Conducts  Driv<>  for  New 
Members,"  "A  Conversation  Between 
a  Orange  Booster  and  a  Prospective 
Member,''  "What  I  Have  Found  Out 
About  the  Grange,"  "The  Grange 
Needs  You,  You  Need  the  Grange," 
"Grange  Benefits,"  "The  Grange- 
What  Is  It." 

This  series  of  articles  aroused  much 
attention,  particularly  among  non- 
Grangers,  many  of  whom  did  not 
know  much  f,bout  the  Grange  until 
they  read  this  scries  of  explanations 
of  its  character. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State  College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


WHAT   SHALL   WE   DRINK? 

By  Blanch  Pennington 

Director  of  Beverages,  National 

W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  this  topsy-turvy  world  two 
things  remain  constant — ^man's  thirst 
and  his  desire  for  social  intercourse. 
So,  what  shall  we  drink? 

The  discreet  or  wise  person  cer- 
tainly will  not  drink  anything  that 
lowers  his  standard  of  conduct  or  that 
will  make  his  life  one  whit  more  diffi- 
cult. He  will,  rather,  choose  a  drink 
that  really  refreshes  or  nourishes, 
such  as  drinks  made  from  fruits,  veg- 
etables, herbs  that  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  ferment  in  the  making. 

Our  most  modern  science  proves 
that  we  all  need  certain  minerals  and 
vitamins  to  retain  the  characteristics 
of  youth,  to  keep  resilient  and  active. 
The  foods  which  supply  these  minerals 
and  vitamins  are  fresh  fruits,  milk 
and  fresh  vegetables.  There  you  have 
it!    This  is  what  we  will  drink  1 

Liquid  Fruit 

Fresh  Fruit  Juice  can  be  the  most 
delicious  and  beautiful  of  all  drinks. 

Fruit  Juice  is  used  alone — or  as  a 
base — or  as  a  concoction. 

Preparation  of  unfermented  drinks 
is  easy — requires  no  extra  kitchen 
utensils — is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of 
beer  or  wine. 

The  Signal  Press  of  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, has  published  some  very  inter- 
esting and  attractive  booklets  on  the 
preparation  and  service  of  both  simple 
and  complicated  fruit  drinks.  For 
example,  "Five  Fresh  Fruit  Bever- 
ages" would  be  an  excellent  inspira- 
tion to  put  in  the  public's  hands  dur- 
ing the  seasons  when  strawberries, 
blackberries,  huckleberries  and  plums 
are  on  the  market. 

Gypsy  Quench 

Master  recipe — 

1  cupful  ripe  strawberries,  hulled, 
washed  and  crushed. 

1  pound  pulverized  sugar  (2/3  cup- 
ful). 

1  cupful  cold  water. 

3  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice. 

Mix  well,  let  stand  a  while,  then 
strain. 

Add  1  cupful  of  water. 

Chill  thoroughly  before  adding  ice 
for  serving. 

Notes:  Cheesecloth  of  medium  tex- 
ture, placed  over  an  ordinary  sieve, 
provides  an  excellent  strainer.  The 
fruit  mixture  is  stirred,  and  then 
worked  through  the  cheesecloth. 

Four  quarts  of  berries  make  five 
Quarts  of  delicious  beverage. 

Vegetable  Jiice 

\Vbat  goes  better  with  a  sandwich 
^r  a  luncheon  than  a  glass  of  red  or 
yellow  tomato  juice  ?  Oh,  not  in  the 
usual  little  glass  but  in  a  regular  gob- 
i.6t,  tumbler  or  even  an  ice-tea  glass. 
It  seems  about  time  the  tomato  grow- 
ers made  an  effort  to  popularize  the 
tall  tomato"  drink. 

Y^ty  department  stores  now  carrv 
gadgets  to  "liquefy"  vegetables.  Ap- 
parently some  people  feel  the  easiest 
^^y  to  partake  of  vegetables  is  to 
^^ink  them. 

Alost  vegetable  juices  arc  improved 
oy  flavoring  with  a  little  fruit  juice. 


Nutmeg,  cinnamon  or  other  spices  can 
be  added  but  generally  salt,  pepper 
and  a  little  lemon  juice  are  sufficient. 

The  most  popular  vegetable  juices 
next  to  tomato  are  carrot,  celery, 
sauerkraut.  Many  persons,  however, 
prefer  beet  juice  or  spinach  juice  sea- 
soned with  a  little  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper. 

On  a  cold  day  the  service  of  a  hot 
vegetable  juice  upon  the  arrival  of 
guests  is  a  most  hospitable  gesture 
and  one  always  appreciated. 

Cucumber  Appetizer 

2V^  cupfuls  of  cucumber  pulp  (ob- 
tained by  grating-pared  cucumbers 
and  passing  them  through  a  sieve). 

2  packages  of  lemon  jello  dissolved 
in  three  pints  of  warm  water. 

Mix  the  pulp  and  jello. 

Season  with  white  vinegar,  salt,  and 
white  pepper. 

Serve  in  small  glasses. 

Milk 

As  a  beverage,  milk  can  be  made 
interesting  and  attractive.  Everyone 
knows  the  great  virtues  of  this  com- 
modity but  few  glorify  it  by  service 
fitting  a  "perfect  food."  Bring  out 
the  best  silver  or  glassware  or  antiques 
you  possess;  fill  them  with  milk; 
then  drink  "deep  and  long"  as  the 
poet  says. 

The  writer  now  has  in  process  of 
publication  a  book,  "Thirst  Quench- 
ing— The  Milky  Way."  This  contains 
recipes,  suggestions,  information  in 
abundance. 

Good  milk  is  the  product  of  sunny 
harvest  fields  and  flowering  green  pas- 
tures.    Why  not  glorify  it  I 

Mal-0-Milk 
(Serve  hot  or  cold) 

Put  a  long  spoon  into  an  ice-tea 
glass,  then 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  Marshmallow 
Cream. 

Add  gradually  one  cupful  hot  milk, 
stirring  and  beating  until  cream  is 
dissolved. 


PEACE  AND  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

tional  experiences  indicate  the  appli- 
cations of  the  elements  above  referred 
to.  The  treaty  with  England  in  1781 
|)roved  itself  one-sided  and  from  1812 
until  1815  we  were  again  at  war  with 
England  to  establish  our  maritime  and 
naval  rights  and  complete  recognition 
as  a  free  and  independent  Republic. 

The  "peace"  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  was  followed  by  "carpet 
bagging"  with  the  result  that  from 
then  until  now  there  has  been  a  defi- 
nite separation  between  the  North  and 
the  South. 

We  now  know  that  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  did  not  conclude  a  peace 
but  became  a  factor,  because  of  its 
terms,  that  gave  to  Germany  a  thesis 
which  eventually  brought  on  the  pres- 
ent conflict  abroad. 

We  also  know  that  treaties  of 
"peace"  have  been  treated  as  scraps 
of  paper  and  rendered  worthless  over- 
night. 

The   Meaning   of   Peace 

AVe  may  therefore  well  inquire  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  "peace."  If  we  go 
into  the  Scriptures,  we  must  admit 


that  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  are  in  harmony.  We  read 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  "Thanks  be 
unto  the  Lord  who  teaches  my  hands 
to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight."  In 
the  New  Testament  we  read  in  the 
language  of  Jesus,  "I  came  not  to 
bring  peace,  but  a  sword." 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  continual 
record  of  wars,  not  only  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  peoples  they  were 
told  utterly  to  destroy,  but  it  also 
records  the  rebellions  between  the 
tribes  of  Israel  and  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  cost  thereof  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  God. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  compared  to  a  fully 
armed  soldier  prepared  for  war. 

Probably  the  most  common  error 
arises  from  the  statement  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  "Peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  men."  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  such  statement  in  Scripture,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  efforts  to  support 
such  a  statement  prove  of  no  avail? 


We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  of  the  angels'  song,  but  it 
reads  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
Thus,  good  will  to  men  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  two  prior  phrases;  a 
trinity  which  can  readily  become  a 
unity  if  and  when  adopted  and  lived 
up  to  by  men  and  by  nations.  Inas- 
much as  some  other  nations  disagree 
on  what  we  mean  by  "God,"  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  peace  and  good 
will  can  never  be  fully  attained  until 
there  is  admitted  an  international 
conception  of  God  as  we  understanJ 
Him  to  be.  This  difficulty  is  slowly 
being  overcome.  It  must  be  slow  be- 
cause a  nation's  life  is  not  measured 
by  the  life  of  man.  It  is  measured  in 
generations  and  in  centuries.  But  the 
day  seems  to  be  fast  hastening  when 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "The 
knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  do  the  face  of  the 


deep." 


(Concluded  on  page  6.) 


m  FASHION  AND  PAHERN  DEPARTMENT 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


8288 — Town  or  Country  Print  for  the  Matron. 
Sizes  ir>  to  50.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  of  39-inch  material. 

3828 — One-  or  Two-Plece  Spectator  Sports 
Frock.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  39-inch  ma- 
terial for  one-piece  version. 

3818 — Easy-Sleeve  Drees  with  Chic  Front 
Skirt  Fullness.  Sizes  14  to  42. 
Size  36  requires  3  yards  of  39-inch 
material. 

8582 — Wraparound  Housedress.  Sizes  16  to 
46.  Size  36  requires  3^4  yards  of 
39-inch  material,  1  yard  contrasting. 


8858 — Child's  Sun  Ensemble.  Sizes  1.  2,  3 
and  4..  Size  2  requires  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  material,  4^4  yards  ruf- 
fling, %  yard  18-lnch  crinoline,  for 
sunsuit  and  hat ;  %  yard  39-inch 
material,  l\<i  yards  ruffling,  for 
bolero. 

8867 — New  Ballerina  Playdress.  Sites  10 
to  20.  Size  16  requires  3%  yards 
of  39-lnch  material  for  drees;  1% 
yards  for  bolero.  Pattern  also  in- 
cludes "shortie"  length  dress  ver- 
sion. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


> 
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Our 


MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyaliwing 


THE  ATHENIAN  BOY'S  OATH 

I  can't  think  of  anything  better  to 
put  at  the  head  of  our  page  for  July 
than  the  Athenian  oath.  In  this  day 
when  there  is  so  great  a  need  for  an 
understanding  of  what  true  patriotism 
means,  I  like  to  think  of  every 
Juvenile  boy  and  girl  in  Pennsylvania 
standing  up  and  repeating  together 
this  oath  which  Athenian  boys  were 
required  to  take  many  centuries  ago. 

"We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to 
this,  our  nation,  by  any  act  of  dis- 
honesty or  cowardice;  we  will  revere 
and  respect  our  nation's  laws,  and  do 
our  best  to  incite  a  like  respect  and 
reverence  in  others;  we  will  strive 
unceasingly  to  transmit  this  nation 
greater,  better  and  more  beautiful 
than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 


North      Sewickley     visits      Center — 

June  7th. 
Center  visits  Brighton — July  16th. 
Brighton    visits    Economy  —  August 

2nd. 
Economy  visits  Chippewa — September 

17th. 
Chippewa  visits  Big  Knob — October 
2nd. 

8.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  Subordinate  and  Juvenile  Granges 
exchange  meeting  places  for  this 
meeting,  and  that  the  Subordinate 
Grange  furnish  a  lunch. 

Pomona  Committee. 


NEIGHBOE  NIGHT  PEOJECTS 

July  and  August  seem  to  be  the 
months  when  Granges  do  most  of 
their  visiting.  Neighbor  Night  proj- 
ects are  carried  on  in  nearly  every 
county.  I  think  it  is  fine  that  Juve- 
nile Granges  are  also  taking  up  the 
custom.  I  am  sure  the  results  will 
be  as  fine  as  they  have  been  with  the 
Subordinate  Granges. 

Three  counties  have  written  me 
concerning  their  Juvenile  traveling 
projects.  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties 
are  carrying  "traveling  staff"  and 
"flag,"  respectively.  They  have  ar- 
ranged appropriate  ceremonies  to  ac- 
company them.  I  am  giving  them  to 
you  on  this  page  because  I  am  sure 
many  of  you  will  be  interested  in 
them.  If  it  is  too  late  for  you  to 
make  use  of  them  this  year,  you  can 
file  them  away  for  future  reference. 
Every  Juvenile  entering  the  project 
in  Beaver  County  is  having  its  work 
scored  and  all  receiving  a  score  of 
seventy  points  gets  a  prize. 


BEAVEE  COUNTY  JUVENILE 

PEOJECT  FOE  1940 

1.  This  shall  not  be  conducted  as  a 
contest  but  as  a  traveling  project 
whereby  every  Juvenile  Grange  may 
receive  an  award. 

2.  Seventy  points  may  constitute  a 
passing  score. 

3.  Work  will  be  scored  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 


Visiting  Grange  fills  chairs  and  pre- 
sents program. 

Opening  and  closing  the 
Grange  without  the  use 
of  manuels 22  points 

Balanced  program  of  at  least 
30  minutes  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  hour 60  points 

Visiting  Matron  present  ...     5  points 

One  point  given  for  each 
ofiicer  present  making  a 
possible 13  points 


CEEEMONY  FOE  THE 

TEAVEUNG  STAFF  BEING 

USED  IN  EEIE  COUNTY 

(The  visiting  Master  and  Matron 
should  be  seated  at  the  left  of  the 
Master.) 

When  the  time  comes  for  presenting 
the  Traveling  Staffs,  the  visiting 
Steward,  Assistant  Steward,  Gate 
Keeper  and  Lady  Assistant  Steward 
should  retire  to  the  anteroom  and 
line  up  in  the  above  order.  Each  car- 
ries a  Traveling  Staff. 

The  visiting  Master  will  arise  and 
address  the  presiding  Master — 

"Worthy  Master  of Juve- 
nile Grange,  our  Worthy  Stewards 
and  Gate  Keeper  have  a  message  to 
bring  to  your  Grange." 

The  Master  will  reply — 

*^e  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  your 

officers,  Worthy  Master  of  

Juvenile  Grange." 

As  the  song,  "Happy  Little  Grang- 
ers," is  being  sung  the  three  Stewards 
and  Gatekeeper  will  march  in,  and 
as  they  pass  the  Overseer's  station, 
each  corresponding  officer  will  fall  in 
line  with  them,  making  a  double  line 
— two  Stewards,  two  Assistant  Stew- 
ards, two  Gatekeepers  and  two  Lady 
Assistants.  They  march  around  the 
hall  and  to  the  Altar.  They  will  be 
placed — 

Steward  Steward 

Asst.  Steward  Asst.  Steward 

(Altar) 
Gatekeeper  Gatekeeper 

Lady  Asst.  Stew'd    Lady  Asst.  Stew'd 

Matron  rises  and  says — 

"The  architect  draws  the  plans  with 
careful  hands. 
And  sketches  distant  domes 
He  studies  long  in  many  lands 
For  he  is  building  homes. 


presents  his  Staff  in  the  same  manner 

and  says — 

"Worthy  Assistant  Steward,  your 
instructions  were  to  be  careful  to  do 
your  work  well.  Therefore  your  Staff 
means  carefulness. 

Visiting  Gatekeeper  presents  his 
Staff  and  says — 

"It  is  expected  of  Gatekeepers  that 
they  be  found  trustworthy.  That 
shows  your  staff  means   trustworthi- 

ThPSS 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  presents 
her  Staff  and  says — 

"We  are  told  that  the  Lady  Assist- 
ant Steward's  Staff  is  a  symbol  of 
her  care  and  guidance  for  all  who 
enter  the  Grange  and  that  she  should 
encourage  every  member  to  do  their 
best  in  every  task.  Your  Staff  then 
means  doing  our  best." 

Matron  again  rises  and  says — 

"Our  Staffs  have  told  us  how  to 
make  improvement,  by  faithfulness,  to 
our  Grange,  carefulness  in  our  work, 
by  being  trustworthy,  and  by  doing 
our  best." 

Lecturer  will  rise  in  her  own  place 

and  say — 

"We  are  told  to  remember  that  the 
chief  object  of  our  Order  is  to  help 
each  member  and  to  promote  the 
good  of  all." 

Chaplain  will  rise  and  say — 

"We  are  also  told  that  'good  Juve- 
nile members  put  their  trust  in  God.'  " 

Matron  says  —  "Brothers  and  Sis- 
ters." 

Our  Installation  service  tells  us 
that  the  Juvenile  work  is  recognized 
as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Subordinate  Grange  for  our  boys  and 
girls  are  the  hope  of  the  future,  in 
the  home,  in  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 

Our  National  Master  tells  us,  "As 
boys  and  girls  start  in  the  Juvenile 
Grange,  graduating  into  larger  ac- 
tivities, they  benefit  themselves  and 
promote  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  Organization." 

Also  that  "The  Juvenile  Grange  is 
building  trained  workers  for  the 
Grange  of  tomorrow." 

The  officers  at  the  Altar  march 
around  to  their  stations  while  the 
Grange  sings,  "We  Are  the  Grange  of 
the  Future." 

Juvenile  officers  will  fill  their  sta- 
tions in  their  own  Grange. 

Visitors  will  bring  the  program. 


PEACE  AND  WAE 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 


Total 100  points 

4.  This  project  shall  run  from 
April  16th  to  October  2,  1940. 

5.  The  Pomona  deputies  shall  act 
as  judges. 

6.  The  award  will  be  a  Bible  for 
first-year  entries,  Altar  Cloth  for  sec- 
ond-year entries  and  a  set  of  Manuels 
for  third-year  unless  otherwise  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Worthy  Matron. 

7.  The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Big  Knob  visits  Raccoon — April  16th. 
Raccoon    visits    North    Sewickley — 
May  24th. 


"And  so  do  I  my  plans  erect 

And  work  with  well-trained  pen 
For  I,  too,  am  an  architect 
For  I  am  building  men." 

Our  degree  word  is  improvempni. 
How  can  we  improve  our  Juvenile 
work?  Maybe  our  Staffs  will  tell  us. 
These  staffs  were  presented  to  the 
Juveniles  of  Erie  County  by  the  past 
Home  Economics  Committee. 

Visiting  Steward  holds  his  Staff 
toward  the  other  Steward.  They  each 
hold  it  between  them  with  one  hand 
on  the  Staff  as  the  Visiting  Stewards 
say — 

"Worthy      Steward      of 


Juvenile  Grange,  when  you  were  in- 
stalled you  were  told  that  Stewards 
are  required  to  be  faithful.  Your 
Staff  then  means  faithfulness.  (Each 
two  officers  should  hold  the  Staff  until 
all  and  the  Matron  have  spoken,  then 
all  visitors  lot  go  at  the  same  time.) 
Visiting    Assistant    Steward    then 


Would  it  not  be  proper,  therefore, 
to  first  strive  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  cause  all  nations  of  the 
earth  to  "Give  glory  to  God  that  is 
in  the  highest"  so  that  the  peace 
needed  upon  earth  to  give  and  have 
good  will  to  man  may  become  an  ac- 
complished fact?  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Scriptures  teach,  "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
the  earth,  .  .  .  and  hath  determined 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  This 
irrefutable  truth  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  national  recognition  in 
seeking  the  glory,  the  peace,  and  the 
good  will  we  so  much  desire. 

Our  own  nation  is  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  internal  peace.  The 
purpose  of  our  Constitution  shows 
that  it  was  ordained  and  established 
for  our  nation  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing justice,  insuring  domestic 
tranquillity,  providing  for  our  com- 
mon defense  and  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  people.  This 
cannot  be  obtained,  secured  and  main- 
tained without  spiritual,  moral  and 
national  agreement.  Failure  of  any 
one  of  these  requirements  will  prevent 
accomplishment  of  the  end  sought. 

In  such  a  union  there  could  only  be 
strength;  for  amity  and  harmony 
would  exist  within  our  borders.    We 


would  recognize  the  brotherhood  of 
man  within  our  national  family  and 
go  far  to  prohibit  a  breach  in  that 
family  life. 

We  would  assure  ourselves  that  that 
life  should  be  protected  and  like  "The 
strong  man  of  the  house,"  of  whom 
Jesus  spoke,  we  would  be  watchful 
and  alert  to  prevent  the  house  from 
being  broken  into  and  spoiled. 

Preserving  National  Life 
To  preserve  such  a  national  life  we 
should  recognize  the  envy  of  other  na- 
tions towards  us;    of  the  natural  de- 
sire of  such  envious  nations  to  break 
up  and  take  for  themselves  that  which 
gave  us  such  blessings  and  our  suc- 
cess, and  influence  as  a  people.     Be- 
lieving this,  we  will  proceed,  at  once, 
to  protect  and  defend  "The  ashes  of 
our   fathers   and   the   temple   of   our 
God."    Thus  it  would  appear  that  an 
amiable,     well-organized,     and     well- 
drilled  group  of  men  and  women,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  America,  de- 
sirous   of   maintaining    our    Govern- 
ment and  our  Constitution,  our  ideals 
and  our  life,  will  cause  those  who  dis- 
like them   (and  there  are  many),  to 
realize  that  "The  strong  man  of  the 
house"  is  on  the  watch  and  there  are 
"None    but    Americans    on    guard." 
We,  of  America,  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  treasure  which  was  dear  bought 
by  our  fathers,  have  no  intention  of 
surrendering  it  to  the  ideals,  weird  or 
otherwise,  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
To  the  world  we  will  say,  "We  desire 
to  remain  in  peace"  but  to  those  who 
seek  to  disturb  it,  we,  being  well  pre- 
pared   and    ready,   can    say   like   the 
doughty  defenders  of  Verdun,  to  dic- 
tators, to  tyrants  and  all  others  af- 
flicted   with    similar    egoisms,    "You 
shall  not  pass." 

We  must  recognize  that  true  peace 
does  not  exist  in  life.  We  have  heard 
of  the  "Peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding."  The  cemeteries 
attest  our  belief  in  the  lack  of  true 
peace  to  man  on  earth,  for  there  so 
often  appear  the  words,  'Tlequiscet 
in  Pace." 

To  those  whom  we  leave  behind  we 
will  bequeath  a  better  nation,  strong 
in  patriotic  fervor,  devoted  to  those 
high  ideals  given  us  by  our  fathers; 
a  nation  fully  protected  and  instantly 
ready  to  defend  itself  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  envious  and  the  strong; 
a  nation  whose  sons  and  daughters 
have  ingrained  in  them  the  immortal 
truth  that  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety,"  and  becaiise  of  their 
adherence  to  that  truth  their  day  and 
generation  will  remain  at  peace  with 
the  world  and,  perchance,  influence 
our  neighbors  to  try  and  adopt  our 
experiment. 

Our  faith  and  our  works  combine 
in  unity.  We  are  ever  ready  to  main- 
tain the  fact  that  our  "government 
of  the  people,  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  government  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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NEW  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

Juvenile  Grange  activity  has  been 
renewed  in  both  Lehigh  and  Blair 
Counties. 

During  the  month  of  June  two  new 
Juvenile  Granges  have  been  organ- 
ized. One  is  Bald  Eaglo  Juvenile 
Grange,  No.  207,  attached  to  Subor- 
dinate Grange,  No.  1390,  Blair 
County,  which  was  organized  June 
11,   1940,   by   Mrs.   Harry   R.   Gwin. 

Tlio  other  is  Laurys  Juvenile 
Grnngo,  No.  268,  attached  to  Sub- 
ordinate Grange,  No.  1.570,  Lehigh 
County,  organized  June  13,  1940,  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Snyder,  with  a  charter 
membership  of  twenty. 


Conscience    is    God's    presence    in 
man. — Swedenhorg. 


Among  the  Granges 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


OPPOSES  TAX  ON  GAS  USED 

FOR  FARM  PURPOSES 

Pomona  Grange,  No.  3,  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties,  at  its  recent 
session  at  Coatesville  on  May  23rd, 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  gaso- 
line tax  now  levied  on  gas  used  in 
strictly  agricultural  enterprises.  The 
resolution  as  adopted  reads: 

"That,  Whereas,  The  gasoline  tax 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  de- 
signed for  road  construction,  and  that 
there  are  thousands  of  tractors  and 
trucks  used  on  the  farms  that  are  not 
used  on  the  roads;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  to  take  proper  steps  to  have 
the  state  tax  on  gasoline  used  for  work 
upon  the  farm  rescinded." 


Sister  Ridge  became  a  member  of 
Edgewood  Grange. 

We  quote  her  as  she  spoke  at  the 
anniversary  supper: 

"I  have  always  been  glad  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Grange.  I  think  the 
Grange  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmer  and  the  finest  of  rural  com- 
munity organizations." 


LOGAN  GRANGE  ENTERTAINS 
AT  NEIGHBOR  NIGHT  MEETING 

An  unusually  well-attended  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Logan  Grange  hall, 
Pleasant  Gap,  Centre  County,  on  Fri- 
day night,  June  7th.  This  occasion 
was  the  fifth  of  the  Neighbor  Night 
meetings  in  Centre  County,  but  in 
this  case  seventy-four  Patrons  from 
Blair  County  and  twenty-two  Patrons 
from  Union  County  joined  with  those 
of  Centre  County  to  make  a  total  at- 
tendance of  above  four  hundred. 

Howard  Grange  officials  filled  the 
chairs.  The  officers  were  received  by 
an  Officers  Drill. 

The  history  of  Logan  Grange  was 
given  by  Mrs.  James  Biddle,  the  local 
I  lecturer.  The  evening  program  was 
in  charge  of  the  Pomona  Lecturer  of 
Blair  County,  Miss  Blanche  Bagshaw, 
who  provided  the  program.  The  theme 
of  it  was  "Friendly  Neighbors."  The 
Sinking  Valley  Grange  Chorus  enter- 
tained with  a  number  of  choral  songs 
which  was  followed  later  by  another 
series  of  songs  by  the  North  Wood- 
bury Grange  Chorus. 

"Building  for  the  Future"  was  the 
subject  of  Harry  Gwin,  Blair  County 
Deputy.  Miss  Arlene  Courtney  spoke 
on  "Health,"  Benjamin  Slick  on 
"Recreation,"  Prof.  T.  S.  Davis  on 
"Temperance,"  John  Lutz  on  "Edu- 
cation," Mrs.  Harvey  Dreese  on 
"Home  and  Religious  Training,"  and 
Rev.  J.  T.  Forensworth  on  "Civic 
Responsibility." 

The  Traveling  Bible  was  presented 
by  the  Chaplain  of  Logan  Grange  to 
the  Chaplain  of  Howard  Grange  dur- 
ing a  beautiful  candle  light  service. 


MILFORD  GRANGE 

STAGES  MOTHERS'  AND 

DAUGHTERS'  BANaUET 

On  the  evening  of  May  22nd  the 
daughters  in  the  Milford  Grange  in 
Juniata  County  served  a  delicious 
chicken  dinner  to  the  mothers  in  the 
Grange.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
of  this  sort  but  it  proved  so  delightful 
that  already  these  Grange  folks  are 
looking  forward  to  a  repetition  of  it 
next  year. 

The  tables  in  the  Grange  hall  were 
all  beautifully  decorated  with  cut 
flowers  in  red  and  white  color  scheme. 
The  songs  used  on  the  program  were 
appropriate  for  the  occasion.  In  oi)en- 
ing  the  program,  Mrs.  Florence  Mc- 
Laughlin Sterrett  welcomed  the 
mothers  and  an  appropriate^  response 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Zook, 
representing  the  mothers.  Special 
musical  numbers  were  rendered  by 
both  groups.  Following  a  short  pro- 
gram mothers  and  daughters  joined 
in  playing  a  series  of  games. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  GRANGERS 
DENOUNCE  FALSE  PROPAGANDA 

The  Pomona  Grange  of  Columbia 
and  Lower  Luzerne  Counties,  meeting 
in  summer  session  in  Bloomingdale, 
June  14th,  passed  resolutions  urging 
that  Americans  "keep  our  heads  level" 
and  that  while  "every  means  of  propa- 
ganda is  being  used  to  embroil  us  in 
the  conflict,"  this  Grange  is  "utterly 
opposed  to  our  formally  entering  in  or 
becoming  part  of  the  conflict  in 
Europe.  We  believe  there  is  a  better 
part  for  America  to  perform  even  in 
the  example  of  maintaining  and  ex- 
emplifying the  principles  in  De- 
mocracy." 

Jack  Fairchilds,  Pomona  Master, 
presided  at  the  sessions.  Reports  from 
Subordinate  Granges  showed  an  in- 


crease in  membership  of  sixty-three. 
C.  H.  Dildine  announced  a  joint  pic- 
nic of  the  Pomona  and  the  Seventh 
Degree  Forum  at  Benton  Park  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  27th. 

The  literary  program  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Leo  Miller,  Pomona  Lecturer. 
During  the  afternoon  an  impressive 
memorial  service  was  held,  during 
which  Rev.  Burton  Bastuscheck  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

The  evening  session  finished  the 
business  of  the  day.  At  this  time  the 
Juvenile  Grange  of  Bloomingdale 
presented  three  short  playlets.  The 
speaker  of  the  evening  was  Professor 
E.  A.  Reams  of  the  Bloomsburg  State 
College  who  spoke  on  the  "European 
Situation  and  Its  Implications  for 
America." 


^U^ 


Sell 


AND 
DEPARTMENT 


Youi  massag*  her*  will  reach  over  66,000  raadera,  mambara  of  tha  Pannayl- 
vania  Stata  Granga.  Our  charga  ia  S  canta  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
centa.     Counta  aiz  worda  to  the  line.     Caah  must  accompany  order.  :: 


GOSHEN  GRANGE- 
CHESTER  COUNTY  ATTENDS 

FRIENDS  MEETING 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  2nd, 
Goshen  Grange,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Friends  to  attend  a  special 
meeting  of  Goshen  Friends  to  wor- 
ship with  them  and  take  part  in  the 
services.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Grange  that  the  Grange 
was  invited  to  attend  Friend's  Meet- 
ing. Several  members  of  Goshen 
Grange  are  Friends.  This  service  also 
brought  memories  of  the  past  to  some 
whose  forefathers  were  members  of 
Friends  Meeting.  The  meeting  was 
very  well  attended  by  Grangers  and 
Friends  and  proved  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  both,  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as 
friendly  way.  A  suggestion  was  made 
to  repeat  the  service  at  some  future 
date. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


PLANTS  for  late  plantings.  Cabbage: 
Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head.  Prepaid — 250,  60  centa  ;  500,  $1.00  ; 
1,000,  $1.50.  Express— 5.000,  $4.50.  Celery: 
400,000.  Prepaid — 150,  60  centa;  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.40  :  1,000,  $2.40.  Express — 5,000, 
$9.00;  10,000,  $17.50.  Cauliflower:  100, 
50  cents;  300,  $1.00.  W.  J.  Myers,  Mas- 
sillon,  Ohio. 


AT  I  AQTf  A.LL  YOUB  BNAFSH0T8 
/\  i    Li/\0  A  i  or      NATXTEAL      C0L02S ! 

Roll  Developed,  8  Natural  Color  Printa,  Only 
25c.  Reprints,  3c.  Amazingly  Beautiful. 
Natural  Color  Photo,  Room  248,  Janea- 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

for     your     grange. 

church  or  lodge. 
Hundreds  of  the  famous  Weet  Bend  elec:rlc 
coffee  urns,  made  especially  for  social  or- 
ganizations, have  been  delivered  by  my  prop- 
osition. Have  you  received  yours?  They 
are  so  easy  to  get  and  cost  you  no  money. 
Always  serve  good  coffee.  Write  today  for 
my  proposition.  Ford  E.  Bkoford,  Dept.  A, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


A  FREE  COFFEE  URN 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  auppllea 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

CHICKS — Leghorns,  Hampsbirea,  Aneonaa. 
Nelson   Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


EDGEWOOD  GRANGE  HONORS 

TWO  LOYAL  MEMBERS 

Edgewood  Grange,  No.  688,  Bucks 
County,  reports  that  Brother  George 
Rowe  and  Sister  Mary  Ridge  were 
made  honorary  members  of  this 
Grange. 

Brother  Rowe  became  a  charter 
member  of  Edgewood  Grange  sixty- 
four  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
his  address  at  the  anniversary  8upi)er 
in  April. 

"It  proved  to  be  a  priceless  experi- 
ence for  a  young  man,  socially  and 
financially.  Neighbors,  with  whom  we 
had  speaking  acquaintance,  became 
real  brothers  and  sisters  deeply  inter- 
ested in  each  others'  welfare." 

Sister  May  Ridge  became  a  charter 
member  of  Philadelphia  Grange,  or- 
ganized January,  1876.  Due  to  dis- 
tance and  the  changing  of  their  home. 


Hn  illemonam 


MOHN— HUBEB 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  take  from  our  midst  Sisters  Kate 
•Mohn  and  Edith  Huber,  members  of  Ephrata 
Grange,  No.  1815,  be  It 

ResolveA,  That  our  charter  be  draped  in 
their  memory  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the 
minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ilies, and  also  to  the  Grange  News. 

A.  H.  Stober, 
John   K.    Beard, 
Howard  Hoffman, 

Committee. 

YOUNG 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst,  our  beloved  sister,  Irene 
Young,  a  faithful  charter  member  of  this 
Grange  ;    therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Marshallton  Orange,  No. 
1.394,  drape  its  charter  for  thirty  days,  and 
extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  record  these  resolutions  on  the 
Orange  minutes  and  have  a  copy  published 
in   the   Orange  News. 

These  resolutions  are  signed  by  the  com- 
mittee Ljllie  B.  Ferree, 

Dorothy  E.  Oray, 
Edith  J.  Webster. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECBETAET 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    $5.00 

Digest    60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9  3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   4 .00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3 .  25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin   50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    .       .16 

Song  Books,  **The  Patron,*'  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half   dozen    .60 

per   dozen    6 .  00 

per   half   dozen    3 .  00 

Dues  Account  Book    .76 

Secretary 's   Record    Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2 .  76 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2.75 

Roll  Book   75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty  ; .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred   .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred   .50 

Demit  Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   .50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  .ceompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

MiLSS  H(«8T,  aecretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGE  NEWS 


PERRY  COUNTY  POMONA 
PASSES  RESOLUTION  ON 

"UNFAIR  TAXATION" 

Perry  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
69,  met  with  Oliver  Grange  in  the 
Oak  Hall  schoolhouse,  Saturday,  May 
25,  1940,  with  the  Worthy  Master, 
W.  P.  McNaughton,  in  the  chair. 

The  Grange  was  opened  in  regular 
form.  The  business  of  the  Order  was 
transacted.  A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  to  indorse  a  resolution  from 
Shermanata  Grange,  No.  1796,  on 
"Unfair  Taxation."  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

"Unfair  Taxation.— Whereas,  The 
act  of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  laws  whereby  farmers  shall  be 
exempted  from  occupation  tax  and  the 
assessors  of  Perry  County  are  not 
carrying  out  the  law,  and  are  making 
a  distinction  and  only  exempting 
farmers  who  own  their  own  farm  and 
assessing  others;   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Shermanata 
Grange,  No.  1796,  present  and  ask 
Pomona  Grange  of  Perry  County  to 
pray  our  County  District  Attorney, 
Hon.  Harry  Crutzer,  to  prepare  and 
present  a  test  case  and  have  the  court 
give  a  decision  on  the  law." 

County  Agent  L.  F.  Kothrock  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  duty  of 
local  leaders  to  find  something  for  the 
young  men  and  young  women  in  their 
communities  to  do  and  thus  help  to 
encourage  them  to  properly  prepare 
themselves  for  their  stations  in  later 
life. 

The     afternoon     session     was     in 
charge    of    the    Lecturer,    Ralph    L. 
Smith,   who    prepared   the   following 
program.    A  reading,  "Be  a  Friend," 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Zeigler  of  Sher- 
manata Grange,  which  was  followed 
by    a    recitation,    "My    Secret,"    by 
Bobby  Gabel.    A  talk  on  "Foods  and 
Health"    was    given    by    Miss    Ethel 
Rathbun,  Home  Economics  Extension 
Representative,  of  Perry  County.   She 
said  that  food  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  contributing  to  good  health. 
This   was    followed   by    instrumental 
music  by  Russel  McNaughton  and  a 
reading  "The  Makers  of  the  Flag,"  by 
Mrs.  Wagner  of  Community  Grange. 
An    address,   "Some    Things    That 
Challenge  Us,"  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
L.  A.  Fuhrman  of  Newport,  Pa.    Rev. 
Fuhrman  said  that  the  minister  used 
to  be  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  aid  in  the  community.    Now 
with  intellectual  advantages,  it  helps 
people  to  better  understand  the  min- 
ister  as   he   speaks   from   the   pulpit. 
Some  of  the  things  that  challenge  us 
are  divorce,  broken  homes,  children  to 
care   for,   children  receiving  no  reli- 
gious   training,    crime,    fifth    column 
activity.    We  cannot  pass  these  things 
by  without  failing  to  our  duty  by  God- 
given  appointment. 

A  reading  by  Albert  Hamilton  of 
Shermanata  Grange,  "It  Took  a  Lot 
of  Explaining,"  was  much  enjoyed. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  "Part- 
ing Hymn." 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Perry  Valley  Grange  the  last  Tues- 
day evening  of  June. 


These  are  things  the  average  Amer- 
ican takes  without  giving  much 
thought  to  them  and  a  program  such 
as  this  brings  it  to  their  minds. 

At  the  Regional  Conference  held  at 
Trappe,  from  which  the  Masters  and 
Lecturers  received  much  help,  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  where  it  is 
impractical  to  start  a  Juvenile 
Grange  the  Subordinate  Grange  can 
give  valuable  help  to  4-H  Clubs  and 
F.  F.  A.'s.  Acting  on  this  suggestion, 
Mabel  H.  Bjarnason,  Lecturer  of  Mid- 
dletown  Grange,  No.  684,  arranged  a 
social  evening  at  the  Woodside  Com- 
munity House  to  which  the  4-H  Clubs 
of  Richboro,  Newtown  and  Edgewood 
and  the  F.  F.  A.  Clubs  of  Newtown, 
Langhorne  and  Richboro  were  invited. 
They  had  a  four-piece  orchestra  and 
served  punch  and  cookies  to  about  150 
children  and  50  grown-ups.  Oldsters 
and  youngsters  enjoyed  the  games  and 
dancing.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  this  wide-awake  Grange  has  seven 
or  eight  applications  on  hand. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  Soil  Erosion  Program  in  Bucks 
County,  and  Edgewood  Grange,  No. 
688,  had  Dean  Haag,  representative 
of  the  Federal  Soil  Erosion  Service, 
give  an  illustrated  talk  at  one  of  their 
recent  meetings.  Dean  Haag  showed 
photographs  he  had  taken  in  near-by 
sections  of  Bucks  County  to  prove  the 
need  for  steps  to  be  taken  by  farmers 
to  conserve  the  soil. 

Recently  this  Grange,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Middletown,  No.  684,  in- 
itiated a  class  of  19.  The  Third  and 
Fourth  Degrees  were  put  on  in  full 
form  by  a  Degree  Team  from  Edge- 
wood  Grange.  Three  Past  Pomona 
Masters,  B.  Palmer  Tomlinson,  Chas. 
Rowe  and  Jesse  G.  Webster,  attended 
this  meeting. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

POMONA  WELL  ATTENDED 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  met 
June  6th  with  Montour  Valley  Grange 
and  both  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions were  well  attended.  Guests  were 
present  from  three  counties  and 
among  the  guests  were  Worthy  State 
Pomona  Barger  and  husband. 

Bull  Creek  Grange  conducted  a 
very  impressive  Memorial  Service. 
Those  attending  the  afternoon  session 
were  very  much  impressed  by  the  ad- 
dress, "Faith  and  Successful  Citizen- 
ship," by  Dr.  Dimit  of  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College. 

A  short  business  session  in  the  eve- 
ning was  followed  by  several  enter- 
tainment features  including  moving 
pictures — first,  an  educational  picture 
on  proper  landscaping  and  then  a 
comedy.  Three  candidates  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Fifth  Degree  mem- 
bership. The  next  session  will  be 
September  5th  at  Mt.  Nebo  Grange. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  LOWER  BUCKS 
AND  PHILADELPHIA  POMONA 

In  these  troubled  times  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  response  given  to  a 
roll  call,  "Name  Your  Birthplace," 
arranged  by  Elizabeth  Short,  Lecturer 
of  Carversville  Grange,  No.  451. 
Thomas  Walker  gave  some  vivid  mem- 
ories of  his  boyhood  spent  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  Master  Henry  Hartman  told  of 
the  life  in  Switzerland,  his  birthplace, 
and  remarked  that  we  as  Americans 
should  be  especially  grateful  for  the 
security    and    privileges    we    enjoy. 


QiixsAjCutiieed  PnxdedUm  jfiA. 
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•  This  WhoU  LiU  MuUipl* 
Protaction  Plan,  popularly 
calUd  *2  for  on«,"  off«r»  th« 
maximum  protaclion  at  mini- 
mum cost.  W«  will  gladly  Ull 
you  about  it. 

IVrife  ^or  information 


/JVERY  Granger  should  investigat*   the   opportunity 
available  to  him  to  assure  complete  protection  and 
financial  aid  for  his  family,  through  his  own   Grange 
Insurance  Company. 

It  is  amazing  how  many  family  heads  will  risk  the 
future  of  their  wives  and  children  only  because  they 
fail  to  investigate  the  many  channels  of  positive  and 
dependable  protection  that  are  open  to  them. 

Grangers  especially  should  appreciate  the  services  of 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company — a 
wonderful  institution  developed  by  Grangers  for 
Grangers  and  managed  by  outstanding  Grange  execu- 
tives. This  company  enjoys  the  highest  insurance 
rating  obtainable  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
strongest  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States. 

The  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company  is 
your  company,  ready  to  serve  you  and  to  supply  finan- 
cial aid  to  your  family  in  time  of  need  and  to  protect 
you  in  your  old  age. 

There  are  many  protection  plans  available.    Surely  one 
of  them  will  meet  your  needs.     Let  us  tell 
^^^^^^        you  how  we  can  help  you  and  protect  your 
family  at  low  cost.    There  is  no  obligation 
involved. 


Entered  as  second-claM  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa.,   under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1879 


Don't  postpone  this 
important  decision, 
tomorrow  may  be  too 
late — write  us   today. 


CENTRE  COUNTY 

POMONA  HOLDS  SESSION 

AT  SPRING  MILLS 

Spring  Mills  Grange  was  official 
host  to  the  Centre  County  Pomona 
Grange,  Saturday,  May  19th,  in  the 
high  school  gymnasium  at  Spring 
Mills  with  an  attendance  of  175  pa- 
trons. The  theme  for  the  day  was 
Soil  Conservation. 

The  morning  session  consisted  of 
the  regular  routine  of  business.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by  »T. 
Adam  Condo,  Master  of  Spring  Mills 
Grange,  and  the  response  by  Lee  Mc- 
Donald of  Washington  Grange. 

Dr.  Broyles,  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  gave  an  illustrated  dis- 
cussion on  Grange  Floats. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  orches- 
tra selections  by  East  Penns  Valley 
Orchestra,  followed  by  Memorial  Serv- 


ices conducted  by  Mrs.  Morris  Burk- 
holder,  Pomona  Chaplain.  Heading 
—"I  Cannot  TelP'— Mrs.  Paul  Stevens 
of  Bailey ville  Grange.  The  Altar  was 
decorated  with  flowers  and  a  scroll  in 
memory  of  eighteen  deceased  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Frank  Bamer,  of  State  College, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Soil 
Erosion  and  Methods  of  Prevention, 
assisted  by  Ralph  Blaney,  Centre 
County  Farm  Bureau  Agent.  Cecil 
Irvin,  of  Washington  Grange,  also 
gave  a  short  talk  on  prevention 
methods. 

Mrs.  Morris  Burkholder,  of  Prog- 
ress Grange,  and  Joseph  Owens,  of 
Logan  Grange,  gave  a  demonstration 
of  smiling  and  frowning.  Next  was 
a  contest  for  school  teachers  consist- 
ing of  spelling,  questions  and  answers. 

Glenn  Wasson,  of  Victor  Grange, 
gave  a  reading  on  "Advertising  Sixty- 
five    Years    Ago."      Stunts   by    Fern 


Maurer,  William  Benford  and  Wert 
Bohn.  A  farm  tour  was  conducted 
by  Kalph  Blaney  to  the  David  Hoster- 
man  farm  after  the  afternoon  session. 
Supper  was  served  by  the  Host 
Grange  at  thirty-five  cents  per  plate. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a 
play  by  Rebersburg  Grange,  entitled 
"Grandfather's  Gift,"  with  the  follow- 
ing members  of  Rebersburg  Grange 
participating:  Raymond  Bair,  Mrs. 
Vilas  Wise,  Miriam  Zerby,  Dorthy 
Wert,  Vilas  Wise  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Esterline. 

Then  candidates  were  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Fifth  Degree. 
May  we  all  prosper  by  the  teachings 
of  the  Degree. 


Father — "Why  were  you  kissing 
my  daughter  in  that  dark  corner  last 
night?" 

Youth — "Now  that  IVe  seen  her 
in  daylight  I  sort  of  wonder  myself. 
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SHILOH  GRANGE— SUSQUE- 
HANNA COUNTY  CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

Shiloh  Grange,  No.  927,  was  organ- 
ized March  15,  1890,  but  due  to  the 
bad  roads  th^s  year  it  was  impossible 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
until  June  let. 

Shiloh  Grange  was  organized  by 
State  Deputy  Mack  in  the  basement 
of  the  West  Auburn  Methodist  church. 
There  were  twenty-one  charter  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  are  living.  After 
the  first  meetings  the  Grange  met  in 
the  Creamery.  In  March,  1900,  they 
rented  the  present  hall  of  the  Patrons 
of  Industry.  In  March  of  1902  they 
purchased  it  for  four  hundred  dollars. 

During  the  fifty  years  this  Grange 
has  had  twenty-six  Masters,  eighteen 
of  whom  are  living ;  twenty  Lecturers, 
eleven  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  W.  B. 
France  filled  the  Master's  chair  for 
the  greatest  number  of  years,  serving 
a  total  of  eight  terms.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Carter  was  Lecturer  for  sixteen  years. 
It  was  not  until  1934  that  a  Juve- 
nile Grange  was  organized  in  West 
Auburn.  This  has  been  a  thriving 
part  of  our  Order  since  that  time. 

The  theme  of  the  program,  which 
was  given  to  commemorate  this  anni- 
versary, was  "Americanism." 

BUTLER  COUNTY  POMONA  NEWS 

Twenty-four  Butler  County  Gran- 
gers were  initiated  into  the  Fifth  De- 
gree at  the  June  meeting  of  Pomona 
held  at  Worth  Grange.  The  initia- 
tion ceremony  jointly  performed  by 
Jackson,  Cranberry  and  Fordam 
Granges  was  exceptionally  beautiful 
and  impressive.  The  floor  drill,  an 
unusual  and  intricate  one,  was  well 
executed;  the  degree  work,  dignified 
and  moving;  and  the  tableau  and 
court  scene  lovely  against  a  solid 
background  of  green  boughs. 

At  the  business  meeting  presided 
over  by  Master  Ethan  Allen,  reports 
showed  that  twenty-four  Fourth  De- 
gree members  had  been  added  to  the 
Granges  during  the  quarter. 

NATIONAL  MASTER  ADDRESSES 
HUNTINGDON  COUNTY  POMONA 

Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  in  his  address  before 
the  Huntingdon  County  Pomona 
Grange  declared  himself  against  an 
isolationist  attitude  by  urging  all 
help  to  the  Allies  possible  but  added, 
"I^t's  not  join  in  the  war." 

Mr.  Taber,  guest  of  honor  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pomona  at  Alexandria 
Library  Hall,  said  that  our  first  duty 
18  to  preserve  democracy,  freedom  and 
the  American  way  of  tife. 

Fifty  applicants  f^r  the  fifth  de- 


Pennsylvania  Granges  Active 

Throughout  Summer  Months 

Meetings  Well  Attended.    Programs 

Adapted  to  Season  of  Year. 

Membership  Increases 


gree  were  inducted  into  the  Pomona 
Grange  with  the  impressive  rites  and 
ceremonies.  A  number  of  resolutions 
were  also  adopted  at  the  meeting  in 
the  fifth  degree. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Brother 
Keener,  past  State  Chaplain,  had 
charge  of  the  memorial  services  for 
deceased  members.  Appropriate  musi- 
cal numbers  were  presented  by  the 
woman's  quartet  from  Trough  Creek 
Grange  and  a  mixed  quartet  from 
Hartslog  Valley. 

Speakers     presented     by     Lecturer 

Gwyn  Aylt  were :  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw, 

State  Master,  who  gave  an  inspiring 

talk  on  conditions  in  America  as  he 

them;     L.     E.    Biddle,     State 


participated  in  by  W.  C.  Rhoads, 
Frank  M.  Stoner,  W.  H.  Habel,  Lloyd 
Long,  Walter  Landefel,  Mrs.  Steward 
Wagner,  Mrs.  George  R.  Barkman, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Mueckloy,  Mrs.  Ira  C. 
Gross  and  David  Gross. 

Rockwood  Grange  presented  a  play, 
"All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  at  the 
evening  session,  after  which  a  class 
of  candidates  was  initiated  in  the 
fifth  degree. 

NEW  YORK  GRANGERS  GUESTS 
OF  POTTER  COUNTY  POMONA 


through  a  period  when  its  member- 
ship dwindled  to  considerably  under 
a  hundred.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
again  on  the  up-grade  with  member- 
ship increasing  as  well  as  interest. 

On  this  occasion  Silver  Star  Cer- 
tificates were  given  to  the  following 
charter  members  who  have  maintained 
their  membership  from  the  time  of 
organization:  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Masters, 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Masters,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Rupp,  Mrs.  Helen  Lacken,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Walbert  and  Mr.  Charles  Wal- 

I  bert. 

The  program  consisted  of  musical 
selections,  an  address  by  the  State 
Secretary,  several  short  plays  and  re- 
sponses from  visiting  representatives 
of  Granges  in  the  Pomona  district. 


SGC8  v**'^—  y  — 

Steward;  J.  A.  Boak,  Past  State 
Master;  and  E.  D.  Keemer,  Past 
State  Chaplain. 

In  his  opening  address.  National 
Master  Taber  remarked :  "God  forbid 
that  we  should  go  too  far  in  mechan- 
ized farming."  He  prefers  to  see  good 
teams  cultivating  the  fields.  Cold, 
mechanized  work  is  materialistic,  is 
not  agriculture  but  industry,  he  re- 
marked. 

"The  Grange  on  the  March"  was 
the  subject  of  his  talk.  He  noted 
that  he  had  given  10,500  speeches  in 
his  time,  but  this  is  the  hardest  time 
to  present  a  message  with  the  tragic 
conditions  abroad.  He  stated  that 
the  Grange  had  been  founded  in  a 
time  of  stress  like  this,  74  years  ago. 

"GOOD  CITIZENSHIP"  THEME 
SOMERSET  POMONA  MEETING 

Mrs.  Ira  C.  Gross,  Lecturer  of  the 
Pensylvania  State  Grange,  discussed 
"This  Matter  of  Citizenship"  very 
thoroughly  at  the  regular  session  of 
Somerset  County  Pomona  at  its  meet- 
ing with  Rockwood  Grange. 

Greetings  to  the  Pomona  were  ex- 
tended by  Prof.  R.  B.  Bamer.  The 
response  was  given  by  L.  S.  Reese. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  for  the 
members  who  passed  away  during  the 

year. 

Selections  were  given  by  Youth 
Groups  of  Stonycreek  Grange,  Rock- 
wood Grange  and  Somerset  Grange. 
An  interesting  discussion  on  "Our 
Boys  and  Girls,  Tomorrow's  Citizens 
— How  are  we  preparing  them?"  was 


Potter  County  Pomona  Grange  held 
a  most  interesting  meeting  at  Galeton 
on  June  13th.  The  attendance  on  this 
occasion  was  about  250,  of  which  101 
were  visitors  from  the  Granges  of 
Steuben  County,  New  York. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  the 
evening  session  when  Steuben  County 
Pomona  officers  filled  the  chairs  and 
conferred  the  Fifth  Degree  on  a  class 
of  twenty-two  candidates.  This  visit- 
ing Degree  and  Drill  Team  gave  one 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  Grange 
work  ever  given  in  Potter  County. 

During  the  afternoon  session  the 
program  was  in  charge  of  the  Worthy 
Pomona  Lecturer,  Bert  MacElroy,  of 
Coudersport.  The  program  consisted 
of  orchestra  selections,  short  plays  and 
skits.  The  chief  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon was  Mr.  Lied  Rumsey,  Past 
Steward  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  He  gave  a  very  interesting 
life  history  of  each  of  the  seven  found- 
ers of  the  Order. 

The  program  was  full  of  interest 
from  beginning  to  end  and  did  much 
to  promote  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
among  the  many  who  attended  this 
interesting  session. 

■II  ■  ■  ■  i 

SIPESTOWN  GRANGE  OBSERVES 
TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  18th, 
the  Sipestown  Grange  in  Lehigh 
County  celebrated  its  Twenty-Fifth 
Birthday,  with  a  fine  program  and  a 
large  attendance. 

Organized  in  1915  by  past  State 
Master,  E.  B.  Dorsett,  this  Grange 
has  performed  a  useful  mission  in  its 
community.  Early  in  its  history  it 
had  a  membership  running  as  high  as 
a  hundred  and  sixty.     Later  it  went 


SERVES  AS  MASTER 

OF  HIS  GRANGE  AT  16 

Bruce  Lamont  Morse,  bom  June 
13,  1924,  is  the  son  of  Roecoe  and 
Ruby  Morse.  Bruce  has  been  in  the 
Grange  all  his  life,  becoming  an  ac- 
tive member  at  the  age  of  14.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1940,  he  was  installed  as  Master 
of  Open  Hand  Grange,  No.  153,  of 
LeRoy,  Pa.  His  grandparents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lilley  were  charter 
members  of  this  Grange.    Mr.  A.  D. 


Lilley  was  Pomona  Master  of  Brad- 
ford County  Pomona  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  organization  of  many 
of  the  Granges  in  this  county. 

The  fact  that  Bruce  was  not  quite 
sixteen  years  old  when  installed  as 
Master,  we  believe  makes  him  the 
youngest  Grange  Master  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  and  no  doubt  in  the 
United  States.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  any  other  Grange  has  so 
young  a  Master. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIELD,  MonongaheU,  Pa. 


"THE  NEED  OF  THE  HOXTR*' 

When  one  attempts  to  study  the 
amazing  conditions  of  world  affairs, 
with  its  cruel  hate  and  insane  lust, 
with  its  barbarous  slaughter  and  its 
heartless  torture,  with  its  blackout  of 
mercy  and  peace,  we  ask,  "What  can 
arrest  this  madness?" 

When  we  hear  a  great  babble  of 
voices,  as  someone  has  said — "a  thou- 
sand hucksters"  —  selling  their  pet 
theories  and  panaceas  to  a  gullible 
public,  again  we  ask,  "What  can 
silence  this  confusion  and  give  us 
guidance  ?" 

And  from  now  on  until  the  election 
in  November,  on  platform,  in  the 
press,  and  over  the  radio,  will  be  an 
avalanche  of  conflicting  political 
opinions  and  exhortations  and  threats, 
until  we  cry  out  "What  is  the  need  of 
the  hour?" 

In  an  anonymous  poem,  an  old  man 
speaks  as  a  homely  philosopher  and 
sage  to  his  friend,  and  we  quote  him 
because  he  certainly  helps  us  to  ap- 
preciate what  the  need  of  the  hour  is: 

"Changin'  laws  and  legislatures  aint, 

as  fur  as  I  can  see, 
Goin'  to  make  this  world  much  bet- 
ter, unless  somehow  we  can 
Find  a  way  to  make  a  better  and  a 

finer  sort  of  man. 
The   trouble   aint   with   statutes   or 

with  systems,  not  at  all; 
It's  with   humans  jest   like   we   air, 

and  their  petty  ways  and  small; 
For  the  things  we  air  aneedin'  aint 

no  writin'  from  a  x)en. 
Or  bigger  guns  to  shoot  with,  hut  a 

higger  type  of  men. 
If  we  ever  start  in  teachin'  to  our 

children  year  by  year. 
How  to  live  with  one  another,  there'll 

be  less  o'  trouble  here; 
If  we'd  teach  'em  how  to  neighbor 

and  to  walk  in  honor's  ways, 
We  could  settle  every  problem  which 

the  mind  of  man  can  raise. 
What  we're  needin'  aint  systems  or 

some  regulatin'  plan. 
But   a   higger  and  finer  and  truer 

type  of  man." 

To  supply  this  need  of  the  hour, 
this  **bigger  and  finer  and  truer  type 
of  man,"  means  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  supreme  importance  of  char- 
acter. And  if  we  are  to  develop  this 
redeeming  type  of  manhood,  we  must 
first  of  all  turn  unto  Him,  who  is  the 
Author  and  Perfector  of  our  faith, 
our  divine  Master  and  Lord.  In  Him 
are  the  personal  characteristics  and 
essential  principles  which  will  trans- 
form weak  and  faltering  and  fearful 
men  into  a  generation  of  strong  and 
fearless  and  triumphant  men  of  God. 
Without  Him  we  can  do  nothing! 

Therefore  let  us  once  more  hear 
His  voice  above  the  tumult  of  the 
market-place  and  the  blaring  noise  of 
the  crowded  highways  of  life,  so  that 
we  too  might  reverently  pause — 

"Where   cross   the   crowded   ways   of 
life. 
Where  sound  the  cries  of  race  and 
clan. 
Above  the  noise  of  selfish  strife, 
We   hear    Thy   voice,   O    Son    of 
Man." 

That  Voice  will  challenge  men  to 
the  conquest  for  righteousness  and 
justice  and  peace,  and  we  need  men 
of  godly  character  and  conviction  to 
rise  up  today  and  overthrow  evil,  and 
salvage  that  which  is  good.  At  a 
dinner  meeting  attended  by  eighteen 


hundred  men,  your  chaplain  recently 
heard  this  challenge  presented  in 
these  stirring  words — 

"Rise  up,  O  Men  of  God! 

Have  done  with  lesser  things; 
Give  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and 
mind 
To  serve  the  King  of  kings." 

That  we  believe  is  the  need  of  the 
hour.     May    every    Patron    of    Hus- 


bandry do  his  part  to  supply  this  great 
spiritual  need  and  to  safeguard  our 
civilization  and  to  promote  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  peace  for  future 
generations. 


JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU 

That  September  15  is  the  final  date 
for  preliminary  contest  in  the  Grange 
Music  Festival.  Consult  your  Po- 
mona Lecturer  for  date  and  place  of 
preliminary  in  your  Pomona  district. 

That  the  required  number  is 
"Jeanie  With  the  Light  Brown  Hair," 
the  arrangement  found  in  Twice 
Fifty-five  Songs  Plus — brown  book. 


That  you  should  send  a  report  of 
the  preliminary  contest  to  the  State 
Lecturer  as  soon  as  possible  noting 
the  items  listed  in  the  rules  sent  to 
all  Lecturers. 


Dad  (reprovingly)  —  Son,  when 
George  Washington  was  your  age  he 
was  a  surveyor  already. 

Son — I  know.  Dad,  and  when  he 
was  your  age  he  was  President. 


Sophomore — What  is  heredity.  Pro- 
fessor ? 

Professor — Something  every  man 
believes  in  until  his  son  begins  to  act 
like  a  fool. 


600  Families 
Spending  the 
Week  in  Tents ! 


Thousands  attending  daily  to  view  the  attractions  and  amusements 

SEE  BIG  IMPLEMENT  DISPLAY 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITS 

IMMENSE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  DISPLAY 


Grange  Encampment  and 
Centre  County  Fair 


66 


years  old  and  growing  larger  every  yean  70  acres  < 
grounds  devoted  to  camping  and  exhibition 


of  beautiful 


Grange  Park,  Centre  Hall 

^ 

Camp  Open  August  21  to  30 
Fair  August  24  to  30 

Hear  SPEAKERS  of  State  and  National  Reputation 


Band  Concerts 
Grange  Plays  and  Many  Additional  Features 

Admission  Entire  Week,  50c 

25c  Charge  for  Parking  Cars 
Children  Under  12  Admitted  Free 
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The  Lecturer^s  Corner 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS.  State  Lecturer 


A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE 

TO  LECTURERS 

The  month  of  August  seems  to  be 
a  time  when  long  hours  in  field  and 
home  bring  a  sort  of  slowing-up  in 
Grange  program  work.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  this,  since  it  seems  to  be 
a  natural  order  of  Nature.  Bird 
songs  are  muted;  trees  and  grasses 
wave  more  quietly;  August  is  reap- 
ing the  hopes  and  plans  and  fears  of 
the  spring  and  summer.  All  the  ques- 
tions of  the  earlier  months  are  finding 
their  answers  in  the  revealing  proc- 
esses of  August  growth. 

But  this  relaxation,  this  slowing 
up,  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
up  new  vigor  for  the  taking  up  of 
work,  again.  We  like  to  think  of  the 
Lecturers  as  leaders,  and  as  such, 
using  these  days  of  relaxation  in 
planning  ways  and  means  for  bring- 
ing more  abundant  energy  and  in- 
spiration to  the  Grange  work  of  the 
coming  months. 

If  the  Grange  Lecturer  is  to  be  a 
leader,  he  or  she  must  be  a  "paceset- 
ter," that  is,  be  prepared  to  start 
right  in  with  plenty  of  push  and  pull 
and  pep  when  the  August  harvest  days 
are  over  and  members  come  back  to 
regular  meetings.  This  means  "roll- 
ing up  the  sleeves  and  digging  in.'' 
This  brand  of  enthusiasm  will^  arouse 
the  same  feeling  in  others,  because 
if  a  Lecturer  is  thoroughly  interested 
in  his  own  program,  he  will  create 
the  same  sentiment  in  others. 

Let  us  prepare  more  "our"  pro- 
grams, because  these  are  nearly  al- 
ways successful,  and  fewer  "I"  pro- 
grams, since  these  sometimes  fail. 
You  know  participation  begets  appre- 
ciation. 

In  this  spirit  of  team  work,  let  us 
begin  thinking  of  Grange  Booster 
Night,  begin  planning  our  programs, 
lining  up  talent  and  materials.  Let 
us  be  looking  forward  into  October 
and  then  November  and  on  to  the 
new  year. 


one  organization  seeks  precedence 
over  others ;  here  all  are  interested  in 
the  broader  aspects  of  rural  commu- 
nity life.  The  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence for  this  year  is  "My  Commu- 
nity and  Its  Needs."  Through  dis- 
cussion, through  meetings  of  various 
interest  groups,  through  play  and 
demonstration,  those  who  attend  the 
Country  Life  Conference  at  Newton 


Hamilton  will  try  to  get  something 
worthwhile  to  help  in  meeting  the 
needs    of    communities 

It   is  impossible  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  delight  of  being  a  participant 
in  this  conference.   In  the  atmosphere 
of  camp  life,  such  as  is  the  way  of 
life    at    Newton    Hamilton,    all    for- 
mality disappears,  and  the  group  be- 
comes a  gracious  and  happy  family, 
as  it  were.     You  may  want  to  know 
something  of  rates.     Registration  fee 
to    everyone    is    one    dollar.      If   one 
lives  at  the  camp  hotel,  the  charge  for 
room  and  board  for  the  period  of  the 
conference  is  $6.50.     There  are  some 
available  rooms  at  Faculty  Lodge  at 


$5.50  for  the  period  of  the  conference. 
If  one  desires  to  live  in  a  cabin,  the 
charge  is  but  $4.50  per  person  for  the 
duration  of  the  conference,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  bedding  for  cabin 
occupancy. 

Registration  will  open  Monday 
morning,  August  19.  The  first  gen- 
eral session  will  be  at  luncheon  at 
12:00  m.,  with  a  meeting  following 
at  1 :  30  p.  m.  The  youth  section, 
however,  will  hold  a  get-acquainted 
meeting  at  11 :  00  a.  m.  on  Monday. 
The  conference  will  end  with  a  ban- 
quet on  Wednesday  evening,  thus  giv- 
ing practically  all  of  the  delegates  an 
opportunity  to  reach  home  that  night. 


"My  favorite  electric  appliance 
is  my  portable  V2  H.P.  Motor" 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUN- 
TRY LIFE  CONFERENCE, 

AUGUST  19-21,  1940 

Perhaps  you  were  not  able  to  at- 
tend the  Lecturers'   Short   Course  at 
the    Pennsylvania    State    College    in 
March.      Perhaps    it    was    impossible 
for  you  to  get  away  to  participate  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Lecturers'   Con- 
ference at  Newark,  Delaware.    Or,  it 
may    be     that    you    were    fort\inate 
enough    to    have    enjoyed    both    the 
above  conferences,   and  realizing  the 
joy  that  comes  from  meetings  of  this 
sort,  are  ready  to  go  on  to  the  next 
one.    Whatever  the  case  may  be,  this 
month    offers    an    opportunity    to    go 
"conferencing"   again   before    the   in- 
tensive work  of  the   fall   and   winter 
months  begin. 

We  refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
try Life  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Newton  Hamilton,  August  10-21. 
Fun!  Inspiration!  Soriahilify!  In- 
formnfion!  Y'es,  all  of  these  in  over- 
flowing measure.  All  of  us  who  have 
attended  one  of  these  Country  Life 
conferences  want  to  go  back  to  the 
next  one.  All  who  come  this  year  for 
the  first  time  will  be  filled  with  the 
same  desire. 

This  conference  is  set  up  with  the 
thought  of  bringing  together  the 
leaders  of  all  organizations  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  rural   life.     No 


XRUST  a  young  fellow  to  have 
up-to-date  ideas.  Wilson  Hixson 
learned  to  use  motor  driven  tools 
at  vocational  school.  Learned 
how  much  time  they  save.  Now, 
encouraged  by  his  father,  he  is 
putting  that  learning  to  good 
use  on  the  home  farm.  We  visited 
him  after  the  judges  awarded 
him  a  prize  and  found  him  busily 


engaged  in  setting  up  a  farm 
work  shop  with  a  little  Vi  H.  P. 
portable  motor  as  the  heart, 
adding  an  extra  machine  or  tool 
as  he  could  afford  it. 

Keeping  tools  and  machinery 
in  good  condition  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  a  good  farmer.  Let  an 
electric  motor  help  you  in  this 
important  work. 


WILSON  J.  HIXSON 

who  lives  on  his  father's 
farm  near  Mertztown,  Pa., 
was  one  of  the  winners  in 
the  P.  E.  A.  Letter  Contest. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 


HARRISBURG,  PENNA 
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Work  To  Be  Done 

THE  Grange  fiscal  year  ends  with  September  30,  and  as  the  Pomona 
reports  come  in,  we  find  many  that  show  Grange  growth  and  increased 

activity.  Too  often  the  gains  made  by  strong  Subordinate  Granges 
in  a  district  are  offset  by  the  losses  in  one  or  two  weak  Granges  in  the 
same  district. 

This  is  not  a  new  condition  but  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  local  Grange 
workers,  especially  Pomona  Masters  and  State  Deputies,  to  render  a  most 
valuable  service  in  assisting  the  local  Subordinate  members  of  such  Granges 
in  the  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  of  these  units. 

As  we  attempt  to  promote  the  growth  and  influence  of  our  Order,  let 
us  realize  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  trying  and  testing  time 
that  the  Grange  has  ever  experienced. 

With  the  unprecedented  destruction  of  property,  wealth  and  human 
life  in  Europe  and  the  attendant  curtailment  of  world  markets  that  must 
follow  such  a  world  catastrophe  American  agriculture  will  face  new  prob- 
lems in  the  economic  and  social  field. 

The  Grange  must  be  in  a  position  to  render  aid  in  shaping  the  future 
of  American  agriculture  and  to  do  this  every  unit  must  be  strengthened. 
Bring  in  new  members  and  let  us  have  a  net  gain  in  each  Subordinate  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  thirtieth.  K.  S.  B. 


Chester  County,  Kennett  Grange,  No.  19,  went  from  67  to  79  members  and 
Honeybrook  Grange  from  65  to  68  members.  Springfield  Grange  in  York 
County  boosted  its  roll  from  36  to  50  patrons. 

In  the  heart  of  the  coal  region  we  find  Newton  Grange  in  Lackawanna 
County  increasing  its  membership  from  128  to  139  and  Salem  Grange  in 
Luzerne  County  from  154  to  164.  In  nearby  Columbia  County,  Orange 
Grange  gained  19  members,  and  Berwick  Grange  15  members.  Just  across 
the  border  in  Montour  County,  Valley  Grange  increased  its  membership 

from  63  to  73. 

Along  the  north  tier  counties  Odin  Grange  in  Potter  County  did  good 
work  by  making  a  net  gain  of  10  in  its  membership  and  Eldridge  Grange 
in  neighboring  McKean  County  by  making  a  net  gain  of  11. 

In  central  Pennsylvania,  Clinton  County  has  two  Granges  making  good 
gains  during  the  quarter.  Nittany  Grange  gained  11  members  and  Wood- 
ward Grange  12  members. 

Out  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  we  find  Big  Beaver  Grange  in  Lawrence 
County  showing  a  net  gain  of  12  members,  Brighton  Grange  in  Beaver 
County  a  gain  of  10  members,  Mt.  Nebo  Grange  in  Allegheny  County  a 
gain  of  11  members  and  Millers  Kun  Grange  in  Washington  County  a  gain 
of  14.  Two  Granges  in  Butler  County,  Royal  Grange  increasing  its  mem- 
bership by  24  and  Fordam  Grange  by  20,  stand  out  with  good  gains. 

We  have  mentioned  28  Subordinate  Granges  showing  a  net  gain  of  ten 
or  more  during  the  last  quarter.  Many  more  Granges  would  be  included 
in  a  list  of  those  showing  a  net  gain  of  five  or  more.  The  momentum  of 
the  membership  drive  started  last  spring  is  carrying  through  this  quarter 
with  correspondingly  good  promise  of  still  further  gains. 


Grange  Insurance  Companies 

THE  closing  of  another  year's  business  by  the  two  National  Grange  in- 
surance companies  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 

practical  service  which  this  department  of  the  Grange  is  rendering  to 
its  membership.  The  National  Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company  reported 
assets  of  $2,183,968.49,  with  policyholders'  surplus  of  $450,535.21.  The  net 
premium  writings  for  the  year  amounted  to  almost  two  million  dollars,  a 
considerable  increase  over  any  previous  year,  while  the  assets  of  the  company 
made  a  gain  of  $325,320.32. 

Similar  progress  was  reported  by  the  National  Grange  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  whose  assets  increased  from  $357,424.62  to  $386,949.95  during  the 
year;   closing  with  a  policyholders'  surplus  of  $106,359.96. 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Grange,  is  president  of  the  first-named  company,  and  Judge 
O.  L.  Martin  of  Vermont,  former  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  fire  company.  National  Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer  is  agency 
director  of  both  companies  and  in  each  case  the  complete  board  of  directors 
is  made  up  of  prominent  members  of  the  Grange  from  many  states.  At  the 
present  time  about  1,000  agents,  all  active  Patrons,  are  representing  these 
two  big  Grange  companies  and  rapidly  increasing  the  roll  of  policyholders. 


Summer  Meetings 

TOO  frequently  attendance  slumps  and  lagging  interest  characterize 
Grange  as  well  as  other  organization  meetings  during  summer  and  early 

fall  months.  We  are  apt  to  attribute  these  slumps  to  hot  weather  and 
hard  summer  work.  It  is  true  that  these  are  forces  to  overcome.  But  they 
can  be  overcome  and  are  in  many  Granges  by  adapting  programs  to  the 
season. 

Both  old  and  young  folks  enjoy  outdoor  recreational  programs  such  as 
Softball  games,  picnics  and  volleyball  tournaments.  An  evening  carapfire 
program  complete  with  stories,  stunts,  games  and  singing  may  make  a  most 
interesting  meeting  not  only  for  Grange  members  but  for  the  folks  in  the 
community  too.  Corn  roasts,  watermelon  festivals  and  the  like  maintain 
interest.  So  do  community  projects  such  as  painting  the  Grange  hall,  land- 
scaping grounds,  farm  shows,  flower  shows,  special  outdoor  events  and 
open  meetings. 

Keep  attendance  and  participation  in  summer  meetings  high.  It  will 
maintain  the  Grange  in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition. 


Gains  in  Membership 

MANY  of  the  Subordinate  Granges  throughout  the  state  made  excellent 
gains   in  membership  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30th.      The 
most  outstanding  increase  was  recorded  by  Clover  Leaf  Grange  in 
Erie  County  whose  membership  was  raised  from  133  to  189.    West  Greene 
Grange  in  the  same  county  made  a  net  gain  of  10  during  the  same  period. 

Above  average  increases  took  place  in  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland. In  Fayette,  German  Grange  showed  a  net  gain  of  21;  Menallen 
Grange  a  gain  of  26,  and  Union  Grange  a  gain  of  12.  In  Westmoreland, 
Rostraver  Grange  raised  its  membership  from  276  to  292,  Valley  Grange 
from  23  to  33  and  Unity  Grange  from  149  to  167. 

In  the  southeastern  counties  we  find  Grange  No.  2,  Keystone  Grange  in 
Montgomery  County,  raising  its  membership  from  157  to  167.     In  nearby 
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COMING  EVENTS 

7 — Elk  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Boot  Jack  Grange 
7 — Centre   County   Pomona   will   meet   with   Half   Moon 

Grange    in    Friend's    Church,    two    miles    west    of 

Stormstown. 
10 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Forest  Park,  Han- 
over, Pa. 
10 — Lebanon   County  Pomona   will  meet   at  Kimmerlings 

Grange. 
14 — Blair  County  Go  To   Church   Service,  Hollidaysburg 

Lutheran   Church. 
14 — Lackawanna    County    Pomona    Grange    will    meet    at 

Green  Grove  Grange. 
15 — Clinton  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Pleasant  Valley 

as  guests  of  Pleasant  Valley  and  Tamarack  Grange. 
15 — Chester  and  Delaware  Pomona  will  meet  with  Russell- 

ville  Grange  at  Russellville.      (Box  picnic  lunch.) 
17 — Tioga  County  Grange  Picnic  at  Mansfield. 
21 — Lower  Northumberland  and   Snyder  County  Pomona 

will  meet  at  Rockefeller  Grange  Hall 
22 — Blair    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Bald    Eagle 

Grange. 
22 — Warren    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Pleasant 

Grange   near  Warren  on   R.   D.   4. 
27 — Butler    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Cranberry 

Grange. 
28 — Armstrong    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Girty 

Grange. 
28 — Northumberland,    Montour   and    Union    Counties    will 

meet  at  Green  Grove  Grange. 
5 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mt.  Nebo 

Grange. 
5 — Montgomery  Grange  will  meet  at  Plymouth  Center,  in 

the  Township  Hall  as  guests  of  Cold  Point  Grange. 
5 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Bedford  Grange 

Hall. 
21 — Monroe-Pike  Pomona  will  meet  at  Matamoras,  Pa. 


I 


Mrs.    Ethel,  H.    Rich- 
ards, c:/;«*irw<i«,  New 

Paris. 
Mrs.    Georgia    Kresge, 

Falls. 
Miss  Margaret  Brown, 

State   College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 

Castle. 
Mrs.     Furman    Gyger, 

Kimberton. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi|  Home  Economics  Committee 


FASCINATION  OF  COM- 
PETITIVE FAIR  EXHIBITS 

Exhibiting  at  Fairs  is  a  fascinating 
game  and  can  be  just  as  interesting 
and  as  exciting  to  the  people  con- 
nected with  it  as  the  horse  races  are 
to  the  sportsman.  The  keener  the 
competition  the  more  fascinating  ex- 
hibiting becomes. 

In  exhibiting  at  Fairs  one  must  be 
alive  to  the  important  steps  necessary 
for  keen  competition. 

First  of  all  —  preparation  of  the 
various  articles  for  display  requires  a 
lot  of  time  and  thought.  Only  articles 
as  nearly  perfect  as  one  can  choose 
should  be  considered  for  exhibition. 
Preparation  far  in  advance  of  the 
Fair  is  also  very  necessary. 

Secondly — arrangement  of  articles 
as  to  size,  color,  space  and  general 
effectiveness  is  another  important 
item.  It  is  fascinating  to  note  as  one 
passes  by  the  various  exhibits,  how 
one  particular  exhibit  strikes  the  eye 
at  first  glance,  while  the  exhibit  next 
to  it  is  drab  and  uneffective.  Because 
neither  careful  preparation  nor  cor- 
rect arrangement  have  been  carefully 
considered. 

Efficiency  in  arrangement  of  ex- 
hibits makes  the  Fair  more  appealing 
and  attractive,  provides  keener  judg- 
ing and  as  a  whole  means  a  more  suc- 
cessful Fair. 

Most  first  prize  winners  of  various 
Granges  and  organizations  have  kept 
the  above-named  thoughts  in  mind 
when  exhibiting.  One  of  the^  finest 
things  about  an  exhibitor  is  one's  abil- 
ity to  be  a  modest  winner  and  a  good 
loser. 


GOOD  ICED  TEA 


The  iced  tea  quickly  dispels  the 
languor  that  so  often  comes  with  hot 
summer  days  and  restores  enthusiasm 
for  all  the  fun  of  tennis,  golf,  swim- 
ming and  other  action  sports. 

To  make  really  delicious  iced  tea, 
follow  these  simple  rules.  First,  use 
a  quality  tea,  one  known  for  world- 
famous  flavor.  Make  iced  tea  as  you 
would  hot  tea,  with  this  difference: 
use  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  tea  in- 
stead of  a  level  teaspoonful  for  each 
glass. 

Pour  freshly  boiling  water  over  the 
tea,  and  allow  to  steep  for  five  min- 
utes. Strain  immediately  over  ice 
into  pitcher. 

Squeeze  a  half  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  into  tea  for  each  glass  and  add 
sugar  to  suit  taste.  Now  run  out  to 
your  garden  or  your  neighbor's  and 
bring  in  some  fresh  mint.  Then  serve 
your  iced  tea  with  a  sprig  of  mint  in 
the  glass.  My,  how  it  dresses  it  up 
and  adds  a  flavor  that  is  excitingly 
different. 


and  a  hot  dish.    Milk,  not  less  than 
one  cup,  may  be  used  as  beverage,  in 
soups,  or  in  desserts,  and  may  be  car- 
ried in  a  pint  jar  or  thermos  bottle. 
One  dark-bread  and  one  light-bread 
sandwich  will  take  care  of  the  cereal 
needs  for  the  lunch.    A  hearty  filling 
for  one  sandwich  and  a  fruit  or  vege- 
table filling  for  the  other  will  lend 
variety.    Vegetables  may  go  in  strips 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  or  in  salad 
carried  in  paper  cups  with  covers  or 
small   jars   with  tight   covers.     Raw 
fresh  fruits  may  be  used  instead  of 
vegetables. 

A  plain  cookie,  unfrosted  cake,  or 
pudding  is  most  desirable  for  the 
simple  sweet.  Canned,  dried,  or  fresh 
fruit  is  also  an  excellent  sweet. 

The  hot  dish,  one  of  the  important 
items  of  the  school  lunch,  may  be  a 
soup,  cocoa,  or  milk  chowder.  Some 
schools  provide  a  hot  dish  at  noon  so 
children  do  not  need  to  carry  this 
food. 

In  order  to  have  facts  to  substan- 
tiate the  need  for  better  school 
lunches  in  Somerset  County,  an  ex- 
periment was  carried  on  in  several 
one-room  schools  with  the  teachers 
cooperating. 

The  plan  was  simple  and  easy  to 
follow.  Schools  were  visited  during 
the  lunch  hour  and  a  well-balanced 
lunch  neatly  packed  in  a  blue  pail  was 
exhibited.  A  discussion  followed  in 
which  the  children  took  part  and 
talked  about  the  contents,  packing, 
eating  slowly,  and  washing  hands  be- 
fore eating.  Later  the  mothers  met 
and  were  given  the  same  information 
in  addition  to  printed  school  lunch 
material. 

Each  day  the  children  checked  their 
own  lunches  and  received  red  or  blue 
stars  if  certain  foods  were  included. 
Weights  were  checked  monthly. 

Some  of  the  tangible  results  of  the 
experiment  were:  custards  and  fruit 
replaced  pie,  and  milk  appeared  daily 
in  almost  every  lunch. 

But  the  physical  improvement  was 
the  most  gratifying,  according  to  Miss 
Marian  Barbey,  home  economics  ex- 
tension representative,  who  directed 
the  work.  Every  child  gained  in 
weight  and  height  with  an  average  of 
three  pounds  for  the  year.  Teachers 
remarked  children  ate  more  slowly 
and  were  more  attentive  in  the  after- 
noon than  ever  before.  As  one  little 
boy  said,  "I  don't  know  what  is  wrong 
with  me.  I  never  could  pay  attention 
to  history  after  lunch  before." 

The  plan  carried  on  in  Somerset 
County  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  better  school  lunches  have 
been  stressed  throughout  the  state. 
The  results  are  most  gratifying,  both 
in  physical  improvement  and  better 
packed  and  more  nutritious  lunches. 


1  tablespoonful  whole  cloves. 

1  tablespoonful  tumeric  (not  neces- 
sary). 

Cut  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  onions 
fine,  or  put  through  the  meat  grinder 
using  medium  coarse  blade.  Let  drain 
through  colander.  Mix  all  ingredients 
and  cook  twenty  minutes.  Place  in 
jars  with  enough  space  for  parrafin 
top  covering. 

Mustard  Pickles 

1  quart  green  tomatoes  cut  in  small 

pieces. 

I  quart  green  cucumbers. 

1  quart  onions. 

1  quart  cauliflower. 

1  to  3  green  peppers. 

Sprinkle  with  about  %  cupful  salt 
and  let  stand  for  12  hours.  Drain  and 
cook  in  mustard  sauce  until  all  the 
same  color. 


Children  have  more  need  of  models 
than  of  critics. — Jouhert. 


GRANGE  COOKBOOKS 

AGAIN  AVAILABLE 

Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
the  Ohio  State  Grange  cookbook 
is  now  available  to  Pennsylvania 
Patrons.  These  cookbooks  can 
be  secured  through  the  State 
Grange  office  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
the  price  being  seventy-five 
cents  per  copy. 

The  cookbook  was  compiled 
by  the  Ohio  State  Grange  Home 
Economics  Committee.  It  is 
six  by  nine  inches  in  size  and  a 
half  inch  thick  with  washable 
cover.  It  contains  212  pages  of 
up-to-date  recipes,  most  of 
which  have  been  tested  by  the 
contributors  (Ohio  Grange 
women)  and  found  satisfactory. 


PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns  16c.  each  In  itAmps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES  SCORE  HIGH 

With  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in 
Pennsylvania  carrying  lunches  to 
school  daily,  it  is  important  that  the 
contents  of  the  lunch  box  are  planned 
to  help  meet  the  food  needs  for  the 
day. 

The  hundred  per  cent  lunch  box,  the 
one  that  most  adequately  fills  these 
needs,  contains  milk,  sandwiches,  a 
raw  vegetable  or  fruit,  a  simple  sweet. 


RECIPES 

Green  Tomato  Pickle 


gallon  cabbage. 

gallon  green  tomatoes. 

dozen  onions. 

dozen  peppers 
2  quarts  vinegar. 
2  pounds  sugar. 
14  cupful  salt. 
14  oz.  whole  mustard  seed 
1/4  oz.  whole  celery  seed. 


(red  and  green). 


3807 — Princess  Dress  and  Bolero.  Sizes  12 
to  40.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards 
of  39-lnch  material,  1%  yards 
braid,   for  dress  and  bolero. 

8198 — Shirtwaist  Dress  In  Larger  Sizes. 
Sizes  16  to  50.  Size  36  requiree 
3%    yards   of   39-inch    material. 

20T7 — Girl's  School  Ensemble.  Sizes  6  to  14. 
Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  35- 
inch  material  for  blouse ;  1  yard 
39-inch  for  bolero:  1%  yards  for 
skirt.  Hat  Pattern  No.  2812.  sizes 
2  to  10  years,  must .  be  ordered 
separately. 

8271 — Ea»y-to-Make    Housedress.      Sizes    14 


to  48.     Size  36  requires  3^   yards 
of  39-lnch  material.  2  yards  braid. 

2996— Shirt  and  Skirt  Classic.  Sizes  12  to 
40.  Size  16  requires  2  yards  of 
39-lnch  material  for  blouse ;  1  % 
yards  54-Inch  for  skirt. 

2927 — Self-Help  Dress  for  Little  Girls.  Sisee 
2  to  8.  Size  4  requires  1%  yards 
of  39-inch  material.  %  yard  con- 
trasting, for  dress ;  %  yard  39- 
lnch  for  panties. 

2680 — Becoming  Frock  for  the  Matron.  Sizes 
14  to  46.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  of  39-lncb  material. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  P«. 
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Our  Juvenile  Granges 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusinjs 


AUGUST 

"The  day  has  a  thousand  eyes 
And  the  night  but  one 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 
With  the  dying  sun." 


Xo  SAVE  valuable  hours  in  the  busy  season, 
use  the  telephone.  To  find  the  high  dollar  for  what 
you  have  for  sale,  use  the  telephone.  Keep  your 
telephone  on  the  job  all  the  time — it's  always  ready 
to  run  an  errand,  exchange  a  bit  of  news. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


August,  the  month  of  sunshine. 
All  our  programs  should  take  us  out 
of  doors  in  fact  or  in  fancy. 

A  good  way  to  arouse  interest  in 
your  program  for  the  next  meeting  is 
to  give  the  program  a  catchy  title. 
Divide  the  members  into  two  or  three 
groups,  give  each  group  the  jumbled 
letters  of  the  title.  See  which  group 
can  get  it  first.  You  will  have  to  give 
them  a  little  clue  to  your  subject.  For 
instance,  for  our  last  August  meet- 
ing you  might  give  them  these  let- 
ters, DNNAADNUSS.  Tell 
them  there  are  two  things  that  we  can 
enjoy  in  August.  People  who  live  in 
great  cities  travel  miles  to  go  to  the 
seashore  where  they  can  enjoy  these 
two  things.  We  can  tell  from  looking 
at  you  that  you  have  been  enjoying 
one  of  them  all  summer.  See  if  you 
can  find  these  two  things  in  the  let- 
ters you  have.  Two  short  words  con- 
nected by  "And."  They  will  form  the 
title  of  our  program  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. Around  these  words  which  are 
"SUN"  and  "SAND"  you  can  build 
an  easy  and  interesting  program. 

Have  a  debate  on  the  subject,  Re- 
solved, That  it  is  better  to  go  bare- 
headed in  the  summer  than  to  wear 
a  hat.  Give  the  affirmative  side  some 
facts  about  the  value  of  sunshine  to 
the  human  body.  Give  the  negative 
some  material  about  the  danger  of 
sunburn  and  eyestrain  from  the  glare 
of  sunlight,  they  can  add  their  own 
ideas  about  comfort,  looks,  etc. 


" »  « 


Finish  this  part  of  the  program  by 
a  pen  and  pencil  game,  in  which  you 
give  them  short  definitions  of  ten 
words  beginning  with  SUN — let  them 
finish  the  words.  Pin  a  big  sunflower 
on  the  winner. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  program 
put  a  sand  table,  or  lacking  that,  a 
pile  of  sand  on  a  big  canvas,  in  the  | 
middle  of  the  floor.  Give  the  small-  | 
est  children  toy  shovels.  Ask  them 
to  dig  in  the  sand  and  see  if  they  can 
find  any  treasures  that  the  waves  have 
washed  up  on  shore.  Previously  you 
have  hidden  in  the  sand  several  inter- 
esting things  that  you  may  happen  to 
have,  a  bit  of  coral  or  seaweed,  one 
or  two  different  kinds  of  shells,  a  tiny 
sponge.  When  they  have  found  these 
ask  them  to  give  them  to  certain  of 
the  older  children  who  will  tell  them 
something  about  them.  Of  course  you 
have  told  these  members  beforehand 
what  object  they  are  to  talk  about, 
and  that  they  are  to  tell  it  as  if  they 
were  telling  the  story  to  these  littler 
children.  Any  good  encyclopedia  will 
furnish  facts,  but  if  you  have  access 
to  a  library  ask  for  a  little  book 
called  "Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes," 
by  Hardy,  or  "A  Shelf  of  Sea  Shells," 
by  the  same  author.  Let  the  children 
keep  the  treasures  they  find. 

NIGHT  AND  MORNING 

The  morning  sits  outside  afraid 
Until  my  mother  draws  the  shade, 
Then  it  bursts  in  like  a  ball 
Splashing  sun  all  up  the  wall. 
And  the  evening  is  not  night 
Until  she^s  tucked  me  in  just  right, 
And  kissed   me  and   turned  out  the 

light. 
Oh,  if  my  mother  wont  away 
Who  would  start  the  night  and  day. 


FALL  IN  LINE 

New  fashion  trends  make  their  bow  with 
Pall  .  .  .  don't  let  the  styles  catch  you 
napping !  Send  for  your  copy  of  the  new 
Fall  Fashion  Book  today,  and  see  the  latest 
silhouettes  and  Autumn  fabrics  illustrated 
in  full  colors.  Back-to-school  and  college 
clothes  for  your  daughters,  fool-the-eye 
frocks  for  larger  sizes,  accessorifs  to 
brighten  up  last  year's  wardrobe,  are  all 
included  .  .  .  not  to  mention  an  entertain- 
ing and  informative  fashion  quiz  and  ideas 
for  original  Christmas  gifts  that  you  can 
make  yourself.  Tha  price  is  Just  15  cents, 
only  10  cents  when  ordered  with  a  pattern. 
Address  Pattkrn  Dkpt.,  Granok  News,  428 
Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GARDEN   SUGGESTIONS 

August:  If  August  does  not  bring 
much  rain,  watering  should  be  done 
thoroughly.  The  garden  beds  should 
be  well  soaked  two  or  three  times  a 
week  rather  than  sprinkled  a  little 
each  evening.  Frequent,  light  water- 
ings are  almost  worse  than  no  water- 
ings at  all  as  the  plants  then  tend  to 
become  shallow  rooted  and  lack  vigor. 
.  .  .  Oriental  poppies  and  candidum 
lilies  should  V)e  planted.  .  .  .  Stake 
tall-growing  plants  in  order  that  their 
stems  may  be  straight  and  strong. 
.  .  .  Disbud  dahlias  and  chrysanthe- 
mums if  you  desire  flowers  of  large 
size. 


Cockroaches  often  enter  a  house  on 
packages  of  food  or  laundry.  Don't 
encourage  the  pests  by  leaving  even 
a  crumb  of  food  where  they  can  get 
it.  Keep  staples  in  insect-proof  con- 
tainers, and  cover  garbage  tightly. 
Sprinkle  sodium  fluoride  along  the 
back  of  shelves  and  drainboards,  or 
dust  into  cracks  where  roaches  run. 
Sodium  fluoride  is  a  poison  and  must 
be  kept  out  of  reach  of  children  and 
stored  apart  from  the  food  supply. 


COUNTY- WIDE  JUVENILE 

GRANGE  MEETING 

About  fifty  Juveniles  from  the 
Juvenile  Granges  of  Crawford  County 
met  in  the  Bloonfield  Grange  Hall  in 
June  for  a  county-wide  juvenile  meet- 
ing. At  noon  a  picnic  dinner  was  en- 
joyed, after  which  the  regular  Juve- 
nile Grange  meeting  was  held. 

W^hen  the  Pomona  Grange  was 
ready  the  Juveniles  went  into  the 
main  hall  where  they  gave  a  short 
program.  Part  of  the  program  was 
the  Flag  Ceremony,  starting  the  Trav- 
eling Flag  which  is  to  go  the  rounds 
of  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  Crawford 
County. 

The  Pomona  Grange  session  being 


over  the  Juvenile  Degree  was  exempli- 
fied for  a  class  of  28  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  Degree  was  put  on  by  Cin- 
cinatus  Juvenile  Grange,  Mrs.  Helen 
Adsit,  Matron. 

The  tableaux  were  given  by  Atlantic 
Juvenile,  Mrs.  Olive  Hanna,  Matron. 
Music  for  the  degree  was  furnished 
by  Meadville  Juveniles  and  others  as- 
sisting, Josephine  Hamilton,  Matron. 
The  work  was  all  given  in  a  fine  way, 
showing  the  splendid  training  of  the 
Matrons. 

These  annual  get-together  meetings 
of  both  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties 
are  most  instructive  and  enjoyable. 
Erie  County  Juveniles  will  have  their 
meeting  July  18th  at  West  Greene 
Grange  Hall. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 
AWARDS  PROGRAM  PRIZES 

Both  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions were  held  by  the  Bradford 
County  Pomona  at  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing with  Warren  Center  Grange  in 
their  newly  decorated  hall.  May  18th. 

In  the  afternoon  a  very  impressive 
memorial  service  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Jane  MaHood.  The 
guest  speaker  for  the  afternoon  was 
District  Attorney  E.  P.  Young,  the 
subject  being  "Youth's  Problems." 

Brother  Albert  Madigan  awarded 
the  prizes  to  the  winner  of  the  pro- 
gram contest  held  last  year.  First 
prize  of  ten  dollars  went  to  Troy 
Grange;  second  prize  of  seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  went  to  Spring  Hill 
Grange  and  third  prize  of  five  dol- 
lars went  to  Diahoga  Grange. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

OPPOSED  BY  POMONA  31 

Pomona  Grange,  No.  31,  comprising 
thirteen  Granges  of  Montour,  Union 
and  Upper  Northumberland  Counties 
met  for  an  all-day  and  evening  session 
at  Northumberland  Grange,  No.  218, 
with  Ralph  Musser,  Pomona  Master, 
presiding.  The  Subordinate  Grange 
reports  showed  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
an  instructive  address  on  Forestry, 
by  Robert  Moore,  Danville. 

Discussions  were  held  regarding  the 
National  Defense  program  and  day- 
light saving  time.  An  address, 
"Working  Together  With  Him"  was 
given  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Basom,  of  Lewis- 
hurg,  and  a  duet  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  Krum  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Lewis. 
An  impressive  memorial  service 
was  conducted  by  Chaplain  Dorothy 
Ilarpster.  The  memorial  address  was 
given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Basom. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  an 
address  by  Miss  May  Marken  of  Ger- 
mantown,  a  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
speaker.  A  play  was  given  by  mem- 
bers of  Grovania  Grange  and  a  duet 
by  Agnes  Gulliver  and  Beatrice  Derr. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing Granges  for  best  showing  in  home 
economics  progn^am:  First,  Buffalo 
Valley  Grange;  second,  Delaware 
Grange;   third,  Grovania. 

The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  There  are  movements 
under  way  to  establish  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time  in  several  communities  in 
this  district,  and 

Whereas,  Most  farmers  cannot 
work  to  advantage  under  Daylight 
Saving  Time;   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Grange  vig- 
orously oppose  such  change  in  time 
in  these  communities. 


when  more  than  five  hundfed  persons, 
members  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry of  Pomona  No.  3,  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties,  gathered  at 
Fagg's  Manor  Presbyterian  Church 
to  observe  the  annual  Pomona  "Go  to 
Church"  Sunday.  The  large  response 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
organization  both  in  numbers  and  in 
enthusiasm  was  most  gratifying  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  affair. 

The  program  was  prepared  for  the 
occasion  and  the  church  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  baskets  and  vases 
of  lovely  summer  flowers.  The  devo- 
tional service  opened  with  Miss  Ellen 
Miller  at  the  console  of  the  organ. 
The  Meditation  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Harold  S.  Faust.  Rev.  W. 
Ridgway  Petre,  of  Hopewell  Meth- 
odist Church,  gave  the  Scripture 
reading.  The  choir  sang  "The  Lord 
Is  My  Light,"  with  Mrs.  John  Clay- 
ton as  soloist. 


Earl  C.  Supplee,  Master  of  Pomona 
Grange,  then  greeted  members  of  the 
Grange  and  visitors.  The  response 
was  given  by  Rev.  Faust.  Joseph 
Coates  sang  as  a  solo,  "The  Lost 
Chord."  The  Rev.  Harold  Faust  de- 
livered the  message,  his  subject  being 
"Soul  Conservation."  He  stated 
"Soul  and  soil  go  hand  in  hand.  Do 
we  do  as  much  for  the  soul  as  for  the 
soil  ?" 


POMONA  No.  44 

HOLDS  ALL-DAY  SESSION 

Jackson  Grange  was  host  to  Upper 
Luzerne  and  So.  Wyoming  Pomona 
No.  44,  on  June  8th.  The  morning 
session  was  devoted  to  the  business  of 
the  Order  and  was  followed  by  a  beau- 


tiful Memorial  Service  conducted  by 
the  Worthy  Chaplain,  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Case. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ros- 
coe  Benscoter.  Rev.  Abbot  of  Leh- 
man charch  had  charge  of  devotions. 
The  Woman's  Chorus  of  Lehman  fa- 
vored the  Grange  with  a  selection, 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting 
address  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Anderson,  Phys- 
ical Director  of  Wilkes-Barre  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  on  his  trip  through  Germany. 
The  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  County  Prison  Warden, 
Wm.  B.  Heally,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Enemy  Within  and  Not  the  Enemy 
Without." 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
business  and  a  short  literary  program. 


^U^ 


BeU 


AND 
DEPARTMENT 


Your  message  here  will  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  Pennayl- 
vania  State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  S  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows. 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 


ATI  AQT!  AI'I'  YOUE  BNAPSH0T8 
Al    i^/VOlIuf      NATimAL      00L0S8! 

Roll  Developed,  8  Natural  Color  Prlnta,  Only 
25c.  Reprints,  3c.  Amazingly  B«autl(ul. 
Natural  Color  Photo,  Room  248,  Janes- 
vllle,  Wisconsin. 

A  FREE  COFFEE  URN  'er. 


your     grange, 
cburch     or     lodge. 

J     A     T>^«u   A.   c^«.    XT^_  r*...*i^    "D.      Hundreds  of  the  famous  West  Bend  elec.rlc 
.  A.   tSoaiC  «   bons,  New  Uastle,   Fa.  ]  coffee    ums,    made    especially    for    social    or- 
ganizations, have  been  delivered  by  my  prop- 


FLORIDA  would  welcome  a  lot  of  splen- 
did Pennsylvania  farmers.  Sho  has  to  offer 
them  low-priced  land  of  high  quality.  Good 
market  facilities.  Unfilled  State  demand  for 
State-grown  products.  Green  pastures  the 
year  round.  Low  labor  cost.  Friendly  neigh- 
bors. Genial  climate.  Abundant  return  from 
honest,  intelligent  labor.  Write  Boardman 
Realty  Co..  445  Ist  Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.     Est.  1910. 

WHITE   LEGHORN   STARTED   FTTIXETS. 

Nelson's    Poultry    Farm,    Grove    City,    Pa. 


LIVELY 

Wkereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  our  midst  our  sister, 
Elvira  Lively,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Davis 
Grange,  No.  1466,  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our 
minutes,  send  a  copy  to  the  family  and  pub- 
lish them   in  the  Grange   News. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Munce, 
Georgia  Pease. 

STOUFF 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  again 
taken  from  our  midst,  a  beloved  sister,  Eliza- 
beth Stouff,   therefore  be   it 

Resolved.  That  Marshallton  Grange,  No. 
1394,  drape  its  charter  for  thirty  days  and 
extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  record  these  resolutions  on  the 
Grange  minutes  and  have  a  copy  published 
in   the  Grange   News. 

ThebO  resolutions  are  signed  by  the  com- 
mittee. LlLLIE  B.  Ferree, 

Dorothy  E.  Gray, 
Edith   J.    Webster. 

RHOADS 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  our  sister  and 
coworker,  Mrs.  Daisy  Rhoads,  Past  Lecturer 
of  Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange  No.  30. 
Therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  though  we  mourn  her  loss, 
we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  divine 
will,  realizing  that  our  loss  is  her  eternal 
gain,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  profound 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 

be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  Pomona,  a  copy    -_  -_  t~ -.,    — .   -n-i  i.     m  n  oaa 

published    In    Pennsylvania    Grange    News  |  ^ew  *>rth  Degree  Manuals,  p»».   set  of  9    d.OO 

and  a  copy  sent  to  the  bereaved  family. 
L.  C.  Long,  Master; 
Estella    Barkman,    Lectwrer ; 
Milton    A.    Baker,   Secretary; 

Committee. 
BAOENSTOSE 


oaition  Have  you  received  yours?  They 
are  so  easy  to  get  and  cost  you  no  money. 
Always  serve  good  coffee.  Write  today  for 
my  proposition.  Ford  E.  Bedford,  Dept.  A, 
New  Loudon,  Ohio. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  suppllee 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

CASTOR-REX      (beaver  fur)      RABBITS, 

$10.00    pair.      Send    $2.00  to   cover   express, 

balance    C.  O.  D.       J.     E.  Holtzinobr,     512 
S.  22nd  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECHETAEY 

PRICE  LIST  OP  SUPPLIES 

Orange   Seals    $5.00 

Digest    60 


TRAVELING  GAVEL 

AGAIN  SPONSORED  BY 
WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

The  Westmoreland  County  Se- 
wickley  Grange  presented  a  play 
"Sparks  from  an  Old  Flame,"  May 
9, 1940,  at  the  Hempfield  Grange  Hall 
as  the  initial  step  in  renewing  the 
Traveling  Gavel  in  Westmoreland 
County.  The  purpose  of  the  Travel- 
ing Gavel  is  to  unite  the  neighboring 
Granges  in  a  spirit  of  friendship. 
The  play  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Lash. 


MATRONS  OBSERVE 

"GO  TO  CHURCH  SUNDAY" 

Respect  for  the  finer  things  of  life, 
including  religion  and  loyalty  to  God, 
^os  exemplified  in  a  most  beautiful 
^ay,    Sunday    evening,    June    16th,  | 


Whereas,  The  Divine  Master  has  called 
to  his  eternal  reward,  Brother  Calvin  R. 
Bagenstose,  a  Past  Master,  Silver  Star  mem- 
bor  and  Past  Master  of  Berks  County  Po- 
mona Grange,  No.   43,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Center- 
port  Grange,  No.  1600,  drape  our  charter 
for  thirty  days  and  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family  and  that  this 
resolution  he  recorded  in  our  minutes  and 
a  copy  printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
.\kw8.  Jacob   H.    Adam, 

Wm.  H.  Baver, 
Jos.    L.   Kauffman, 

Committee. 
KEFPLE 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  called 
from  our  midst  Brother  Samuel  Kepple,  a 
member  of  Willet  Grange,  No.  1G36.  be  it 
Resolved,  We  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  placo  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes, 
a  copy  be  sent  to  bereaved  family  and  to 
Ghangk  News. 

Mrs.  LaRue  Williams, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Marshall, 
Charles  Hudson, 

Committee. 
KLINOES 

Whereas.  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  call  to  that  Great  Grange  beyond 
Sister  Carrie  Klinger,  a  charter  member  of 
Rockefeller  Grange.  No.  1736,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  members,  humbly 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Master  who 
doeth  all  things  well.  That  we  extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days.  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  recorded  in  the  minutee  and  printed 
in   the  Grange   News. 

Mrs.   Oscar  L.  Drumm, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Underkoffer, 
L.  A.  Hornberorr, 

Com/mittee. 


New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   4 .00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    3 .25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin   .80 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin    .    .50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    .15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,'*  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half   dozen    .60 

per  dozen    6 .  00 

per   half   dozen    3 .  00 

Duea  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's  Record   Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2 .  75 

Roll  Book   

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   

Treasurer  *s   Receipts    

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred  

Demit   Cards,  each    

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead) 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  .-ccompany  th« 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Cheoki,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

MUiCB  HoBST,  Seoretmnt, 


•  •••••••• 


•  •  •  •  • 


.75 
.45 
.50 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.50 
.01 
.15 
.50 
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CENTHi:  COUNTY 

GRANGE  ENCAMPMENT 

The  present  Grange  Encampment 
and  Centre  County  Fair  began  67 
years  ago,  when  a  half  hundred 
Centre  County  families  gathered  for 
a  basket  picnic  in  Leach's  Woods, 
some  miles  west  of  Centre  Hall.  The 
purpose  of  the  picnic  was  to  bring 
together  for  discussion  and  organiza- 
tion those  people  in  the  county  inter- 
ested in  the  new  farm  order  called  the 
Grange.  In  the  following  year  the 
Centre  County  Pomona  Grange  was 
organized  at  Centre  Hall;  from  its 
very  beginning,  the  minutes  of  this 
Pomona  contain  notes  about  the  an- 
nual picnic,  soon  to  expand  into  an 
overnight  camp,  then  a  three-day 
camp  on  Nittany  Mountain,  finally 
into  a  week  of  tent  living  on  Grange 
Park,  and  even  later  than  that,  a  ten- 
day  camp  and  county  fair. 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange 
owns  Grange  Park  at  Centre  Hall; 
the  Fair  is  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  by  Pomona  from  nom- 
inations presented  by  the  subordinate 
Granges  in  the  county.  Hence  Grange 
Fair  is  literally  the  activity  of  all 
the  Granges  in  Centre  County.  Each 
has  a  representative  on  the  Fair  Com- 
mittee. Grange  activities  are  shown 
through  the  Grange  Exhibits  housed 
in  the  Grange  Building,  plays  staged 
each  evening  through  Fair  week  by 
the  Grange  Players,  and  the  parade 
of  Grange  Floats  on  Thursday, 
Grange  Day.  The  prize-winning  in- 
signia float  in  1939,  presented  by 
Baileyville  Grange  No.  1991,  por- 
trayed the  four  degrees  of  the  sub- 
ordinate Grange. 

Encouragement  of  young  people's 
activities  has  been  a  fixed  policy  of 
the  Grange  Fair  Committee.  4-H 
Clubs  hold  their  annual  round-up 
during  Fair  week,  the  Vocational  stu- 
dents in  the  county  place  exhibits  and 
compete  in  judging  contests,  and 
Juvenile  Granges  enter  exhibits  of 
their  year's  work.  A  supervised  play- 
ground takes  care  of  child  visitors. 

Entertainment  features  include  a 
midway,  free  acrobatic  acts,  band  con- 
certs, ball  games,  a  horseshoe  pitching 
contest,  and  speakers  informed  on 
farm  and  Grange  conditions.  Thurs- 
day, the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  is 
Grange  Day,  with  all  activities  cen- 
tering on  a  Grange  program.  During 
Sunday  of  Fair  week  the  annual 
Harvest  Home  Service  is  held  in  the 
Park  Auditorium. 

But  Grange  Fair's  unique  feature 
is  its  camp  of  more  than  500  tents 
rented  and  occupied  largely  by  resi- 
dents of  Centre  County.  To  set  up 
and  administer  this  tent  camp  is 
somewhat  analagous  to  setting  up  for 
10  days  only  a  town  of  two  or  three 
thousand  persons.  Campers  return 
to  their  locations  year  after  year,  and 
it  is  literally  true  that  there  are  camp- 
ing on  the  ground  grandchildren  of 
campers  at  the  earliest  Fairs,  many 
of  them  in  the  very  same  locations 
rented  by  their  grandparents. 

Exhibits  include  farm  livestock  and 
farm  and  household  products  of  all 
kinds,  a  Needlework  Show  and  a 
Flower  Show. 


MONEOE-PIKE  POMONA 
HOLDS  ENTHUSIASTIC  SESSION 

In  the  absence  of  Pomona  Master 
I.  W.  Edinger,  James  Cyphers,  a 
youthful  member  of  Cherry  Valley 
Grange  and  Pomona  Overseer,  pre- 
sided in  a  most  capable  manner  at 
one  of  the  finest  Monroe-Pike  Po- 
monas  ever  held,  met  at  Raymondskill 
Valley.  Many  visitors  were  present 
at  this  meeting. 

J.  E.  Reese  Kilgore,  president  of 


the  Board  of  Trustees  of  East 
Stroudsburg  Teachers  College  and  a 
former  seventh  degree  member  of  the 
Grange,  gave  a  timely  address  to  the 
afternoon  audience,  entitled,  "What 
Do  They  Mean?"  His  talk  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  Grange  people 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
meaning  of  words  used  in  connection 
with  modern  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic affairs.  While  strongly  con- 
demning fifth  column  activities,  Mr. 
Kilgore  warned  those  present  against 
prejudices  toward  persons  who  have 
foreign  names,  unless  they  are  un- 
American  in  word  or  action. 

The  hat  contest  with  twenty  ladies 
modeling  all  manner  of  kitchen-ware 
bonnets,  created  no  little  amusement. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Depuy  had  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  the  winners.  Mrs. 
Voelker  of  Matamoras  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  the  most  original  cre- 
ation and  the  honor  of  having  the 
funniest  hat  went  to  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Kleinstuber.  Miss  Flora  Kiesel  had 
the  prettiest  number  and  Mrs.  E. 
Jones  received  special  honorable  men- 
tion. While  the  ladies  gave  a  real 
.p:ood  show  it  was  nearly  surpassed  by 
the  surprise  performance  of  several 
dignified  gentlemen  who  donned  the 
hats  and  paraded  in  unexpectedly 
later  in  the  day. 

A  contribution  was  made  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Miss  Winifred  Sherman 
was  admitted  into  fifth  degree  mem- 
bership. 

The  day  closed  with  movies  shown 
by  Game  Protector  John  H.  Loh- 
mann. 

VINCENT  GRANGE  CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

More  than  a  hundred  people  gath- 
ered at  Bonnie  Brae  Park  to  celebrate 
the  twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Vin- 
cent Grange,  No.  1664,  Chester 
County,  on  June  18,  1940. 

Mrs.  Sara  Palsgrove  was  chairman 
of  the  program  for  the  evening  and 
the  singing  was  led  by  Furman 
Gyger,  Jr.,  of  Kimberton  Grange,  his 
mother  accompanying  at  the  piano. 
P.  B.  Whitehead  extended  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Howard  read  an  orig- 
inal paper,  "Twenty-five  Years  Ago," 
in  which  she  ably  reviewed  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization  in  1915  and 
told  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Grange. 

A  trio,  including  Mrs.  Mauger,  her 
daughter,  and  Billy  Miller,  played 
several  times  during  the  evening,  the 
instruments  being  piano,  xylophone 
and  drums.  Miss  Mauger  gave  two 
readings  and  some  interesting  re- 
marks were  made  by  Mr.  Trefethern. 
Ralph  Shick  rendered  several  ac- 
cordion selections. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  the 
Lecturer  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties,  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Burroughs. 
Grace  and  Clair  Umstead  played  two 
piano  duets. 

The  Master  of  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Pomona,  Earl  C.  Supplee,  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Readings  were  given  by  Jimmie 
Miller. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  Silver  Star 
Certificates  to  members  who  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  Grange  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  certificates 
were  presented  by  Pomona  Master  to 
Bertha  M.  Howard,  George  W.  How- 
ard, Annie  Mowrer,  Howard  Mowrer, 
Sala  Palsgrove,  Hattie  Overdorf  and 
Charles  Overdorf.  Mrs.  Palsgrove 
gave  an  original  poem  regarding  the 
birthday  of  the  Grange  and  a  large 
cake  bearing  twenty-five  candles  was 
presented.  The  building  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion. 
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"12  f/o^  one.' 


GoK  Not  ^ail! 


<^HE  man  on  th«  farm  has  vision — ho  has  to  havt, 

Ho  must  visualizo   Spring    long   boforo   tho   snow 

loavos  tho  ground.   Ho  must  work  hard  and  plan  lon3 

for  that  Spring — and  most  important,  ho  has  to  havo  tht 

strongth  to  **tal<o  it  standing"  whon  tho  harvost  failsl 

But  thoro  is  a  Harvost  that  can  not  fail— ^  Harvost  of 
financial  indopondonco  for  lovod  onos  through  a  cart- 
fully  laid  insurance  program.  Grange  members  art 
indeed  fortunate  in  that  they  have  at  their  command 
the  services  and  financial  strength  of  their  own 
Grange  Life  insurance  Company  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  A  Company  founded  by  Grangers  for 
Grangers. 

More  than  five  million  dollars  has  been  paid  to  tht 
families  of  Grangers  to  carry  them  through  periods 
of  trial.  Why  don't  you  make  your  plans  for  a  harvest 
of  this  kind  —  one  that  can  not  fail?  Why  not  takt 
advantage  of  the  services  of  your  own  Grange  Com- 
pany— the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Syracuse,  New  York,  to  help  you  fulfill  your 
own  plans  for  the  future?  There  are  many  kinds  of 
policies  available  —  surely  one  will  meet  your  needs. 

^^^^  Write  us  today  for  a  free  booklet  describ- 
ing these  policies.  If  you  wish,  one  of  our 
representatives  will  gladly  help  you  select 
a  policy  in  keeping  with  your  life's  hopes. 


•  This  WhoU  Lif*  MultipU 
Protection  Plan,  popularly 
calUd  "2  for  on*,*  offor*  th* 
maximum  protection  at  mini- 
mum cost.  W«  will  gladly  tall 
you  about  it. 

Writo  tor  Information 


WritB  us  today  I 


SHAKON  GRANGE  CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  April  18,  1940,  Allegheny 
County's  oldest  Grange  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  at  the  Grange  hall 
in  the  form  of  a  banquet. 

The  speakers  on  this  occasion  were 
Duncan  Kelly,  present  Master  of  the 
Grange.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of 
this  Subordinate  from  1890  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  W.  J.  King,  State 
Deputy,  discussed  the  subject, 
"Streamlining  the  Grange." 

Mrs.  Rosa  Cain,  of  Five  Points,  the 
oldest  member  of  Sharon  Grange, 
made  some  very  appropriate  remarks. 
She  joined  this  Grange  in  1901  and 
was  very  active  in  helping  to  transfer 
Sharon  Grange  from  Carnot  to 
Hopewell  Township. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Figley,  the  Grange 
Lecturer,  supervised  the  arrangements 
for  the  dinner. 


MONTGOMERY  POMONA 

GUEST  OF  VALLEY  GRANGE 

Montgomery  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
8,  met  Thursday,  June  6th,  in  the 
Red  Hill  Fire  Hall,  Red  Hill,  as  the 
guests  of  Valley  Grange,  No.  1880. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the   Master,   Howard   J.  Zeigler. 

During  the  business  meetings  it  was 
reported  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
Pomona  Grange  suppers  have  been 
and  are  being  used  to  send  lecturers 
to  the  various  conferences. 

During  this  session  Miss  Evelyn 
Bechtel  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  election  of  trustees  at  State  Col- 
lege. 

A  sale  of  plants,  donated  by  various 
members,  was  conducted  by  the  Home 
Economics  Committee.  A  donation 
was  given  to  the  Red  Cross  for  war 
relief. 
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WATER,  AN  ESSENTIAL  ON  THE 
FARM,  AND  HOW  OBTAINED 

By  Hazel  Musgrave,  Economy 
Orange,  Beaver  County 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
just   how    much   water   is   consumed 
daily  in  the  home,  and  on  the  farm? 
The  average  family  will  use  approxi- 
mately four  hundred  gallons  of  water 
per  week.    Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry  will  consume  thousands 
of  gallons  in  a  week's  time,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the 
herd  or  flock,  etc.   In  spraying  season 
on  the  fruit  farm,  with  proper  equip- 
ment, and  also  under  ideal  weather 
conditions,    two   or   three    men   with 
team  or  tractor  will  use  from  one  to 
two   thousand   gallons   of   water   per 
day.      So    we    easily    see    that    the 
amount  of  water  used  on  a  farm  can- 
not really  be   closely   estimated,   nor 
can  the  real  value  of  it  be  accounted 
for  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Brooks     and     creeks,     in     pasture 
lands,  are  of  great  value  to  the  farm- 
er, and  are  also  savers  of  much  time, 
as  cattle  can  drink  there  instead  of 
being    driven     to     water     elsewhere. 
Many  artists  have  painted  pictures  of 
cattle  and   streams   of  water;     some 
with  cows  standing  in  the  water,  and 
others   in   luxuriant   grass  bordering 
the  streams.    There  too,  the  barefoot 
boy   had    a   place    to   enjoy   himself, 
fishing  from  the  creek,  sailing  boats, 
building    dams     across    the     stream, 
and  wading   or   swimming  on  a   hot 
day,  enjoying  himself  to  the  utmost. 
In  olden  times,  water  was  carried 
from     springs     and     streams.       The 
Economites  (a  religious  sect  who  set- 
tled  in    western   Pennsylvania   early 
in  its  history)  used  pipe  or  hollowed 
out  logs  screwed  together  to  conduct 
the  water  from  the  source  of  supply, 
which  was  generally  springs. 

Then  dug  wells  often  became  the 
source  of  water  supply.  Sometimes 
wells  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
d(>ep  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
all  dug  by  man  power.  In  the  dig- 
ging of  a  well,  the  ground  was  car- 
ried to  the  surface  by  windlass. 
^^^lenever  the  well  had  been  dug  to 
the  projier  depth,  a  lining  of  stone 
was  built  from  the  bottom  to  pro- 
trude about  a  foot  above  the  earth's 
surface.  The  ground  was  tamped 
around  this  so  that  surface  water 
Would  drain  away.  Water  was  also 
lifted  from  the  completed  well  by 
windlass. 

Water  is  one  of  our  most  important 
essentials  in  living  conditions.  A 
man  who  was  lost  in  the  desert  would 
give  everything  he  had  for  a  cup  of  it. 
What  is  better  on  a  hot  summer 
day  than  a  glass  of  cold  refreshing 
water  i 


Lenox  Grange  Celebrates 

Fiftieth  Anniversary 

Tree  Planting  Ceremony  Observed.    Four- 
teen Past  Masters  Present 


THE  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Len- 
ox    Grange,     No.     931,     Susque- 
hanna  County,   was  fittingly  ob- 
served on  Friday,  June  21st. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
2 :  30  p.  m.  with  the  assembly  singing 
''America,"  which  was  followed  by  a 
prayer  by  Walter  Hoppe.  A  well  de- 
livered address  by  John  A.  McSpar- 
ran  was  much  enjoyed.  Appropriate 
remarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  Kid,  Ju- 
venile Superintendent  of  New  York 
State  Grange,  Mr.  N.  C.  Dale,  Mr. 
Kid,  Mr.  Ely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweet,  of 
Lackawanna  County,  and  Brother  E. 
S.  Coil,  one  of  Lenox  Grange's  old- 
est members.  Upon  request.  Brother 
John  Hinkley  gave  a  reading,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Tree  Planting  Ceremony  was 
very  impressively  carried  out.  "Abide 
with  Me"  was  sung,  after  which  the 
23d   Psalm   was  repeated   in   unison. 
Trees  were  planted  in  memory  of  the 
first  four  deceased  Masters  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange,  D.  B.  Mauger, 
Lenord  Kh«me,  Victor  Piolette  and  W. 
F.  Hill,  on  the  Grange  grounds.  Those 
taking  part  in  the  planting  ceremony 
were:      John     A.     McSparran,    Past 
Master,  Pennsylvania  State  Grange; 
Hon.  Glen  Ely,  Pomona  Master;    N. 
D.  Dale,  Extension  Agent  of  Susque- 
hanna County;   Walter  Hoppe,  State 
Deputy.    They  were  assisted  by  E.  II. 
Garner,  W\  G.  Squiers,  Robert  Pease 
and  llavmond  Wilbur. 


The  hall,  with  its  yellow  and  white 
decorations,  made  a  beautiful  setting 
for  the  delicious  chicken  dinner 
served  at  5 :  30  p.  m. 

The  address  of  "Welcome"  was 
given  at  the  evening  session  by  the 
Worthy  Master,  May  Johnson.  Seats 
of  honor  were  given  to  the  fourteen 
Past  Masters  who  were  present.  Each 
was  presented  with  a  card  bearing 
their  name  and  the  date  of  their  term 
as  Master  by  Sister  Johnson. 

Reminiscences  were  given  by  Prof. 
Howard  Squiers.  The  young  people 
of  the  Grange  led  the  assembly  in 
singing  "God  Bless  America."  The 
history  of  Lenox  Grange  was  given 
by  May  Johnson. 

The  presentation  of  the  Golden 
Sheaf  Certificates  was  made  by  John 
A.  McSparran  to  the  two  remaining 
charter  members,  Nellie  Squiers  and 
Wm.  G.  Squiers,  who  responded  with 
interesting  remarks. 

A  letter  from  a  former  charter 
member.  Sister  Annie  Doran,  was 
read  by  the  Worthy  Master. 

A  play,  "Just  No  Good,"  was  given 
by  Birdie  Johnson,  Rudolph  Borone, 
Leta  Cooley,  Raymond  Wilbur,  and 
Howard  Johnson,  directed  by  Esther 
Hoppe. 

An  address,  "The  Privilege  of  Liv- 
ing, in  a  Christian  Nation,"  by  John 
McSparran  was  well  received;  tho 
address  of  Hon.  Glen  Ely  was  also 
very  interesting. 


EMPLOYEES  OF  STATE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICTJLTTIRE  HOLD 
ANNUAL  PICNIC  AT  STATE 
COLLEGE,  PA. 

By  E.  B.  Dorsett 

• 

The  employees  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  held  their  an- 
nual picnic  at  State  College  Tuesday, 
June  18,  1940.  About  fifty  cars  were 
in  the  procession,  carrying  from  four 
to  five  persons  each.  Our  genial  Dep- 
uty, W.  S.  Hagar,  was  the  marshal 
and  had  his  forces  well  organized. 

Arriving  at  the  College  a  short  rest 
period  was  granted  and  refreshments 
served.  The  party  then  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  College  farms  and 
grounds,  members  of  the  faculty  act- 
ing as  guides.  The  grounds  comprise 
about  3,000  acres  all  told,  and  one 
may  travel  about  three  miles  east  and 
west  and  still  be  on  College  property. 
Time  would  not  permit  anything  but 
a  casual  glance  at  the  grounds  and 
buildings  as  we  drove  over  the  farms, 
experimental  plots  and  campus. 

Returning  to  the  livestock  judging 
pavilion,  we  were  greeted  by  Dean 
Fletcher  and  ten  members  of  his  staff. 
He  greeted  us  cordially  and  then  said 
that  "During  my  connection  with  the 
College  there  has  never  been  such 
complete  cooi)eration  between  the  two 
agencies  nor  such  a  close  working 
agreement  as  obtains  today."  Ten 
members  of  his  staff  explained  briefly 
the  work  they  are  doing  in  the  field 
of  research. 

Professor  McDowell  explained 
briefly  the  program  of  work  that  is 
being  conducted  by  the  College.  The 
work  may  be  classified  under  Re- 
search, Extension  and  Educational. 
He  has  charge  of  the  Extension  work 
and  has  every  county  but  one  in  the 
state  organized.  Much  credit  is  due 
Professor  McDowell  for  his  courage, 
wisdom  and  efficiency  in  the  conduct 
of  his  work  during  the  past  eight 
years. 

Professor  Henning  gave  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  what  has  and  is 
being  done  to  produce  a  better  breed 
of  hothouse  lambs.  He  showed  both 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  used  in  his 
breeding  experiments  and  his  expla- 
nation was  not  only  interesting  but 
very  instructive  and  seemed  to  refute 
the  theory  that  we  must  never  make 
what  might  be  termed  a  radical  cross. 
His  experiments  should  be  very  help- 
ful to  sheep  men  who  are  raising  hot- 
house lambs. 

Dean  Watts  Tells  of  Fish 
Habits 

No  meeting  of  farmers  at  the  Col- 
lege would  be  quite  complete  without 
the    presence    of   R.    L.    Watts,    now 
Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College.    Dean 
(Concluded  on  page  2.) 
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MOST  of  the  men  who  publish  suc- 
cessful farm  papers  have  to  be 
pretty  level-headed  observers  of  farm- 
ing and  all  the  things  which  affect  it. 
When  one  of  these  publishers,  W.  J. 
Allen,  of  the  Dakota  Farmer,  took  a 
look  at  the  railroad  situation,  he  asked 
himself  this  question : 

"Why  get  all  hot  and  bothered  about 
the  railroads  ?  The  trains  are  running, 
pretty  well  on  time;  passengers  are 
being  handled  safely,  in  far  more  com- 
fort and  at  lower  fares  than  formerly ; 
freight  is  being  handled  more  rapidly 
over  long  distances  than  ever  before; 
. . .  the  public  seems  to  be  getting  right 
well  served— why  stew?" 

Having  asked  this  question,  Mr.  Allen 
answered  it.  And  here's  what  he  said : 


"Because  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions has  made  a  great  many  of  the 
roads  lose  money;  they  can't  continue 
that  forever  and  also  continue  to  oper- 
ate properly;  and  the  roads  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  Dakotas.  Their 
welfare  is  of  vital  interest  to  Dako- 
tans.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  ?  .  .  . 
Not  to  anyone  who  has  a  real  concep- 
tion of,  the  tonnage  that  must  be 
moved  into  and  out  of  Dakota,  if  peo- 
ple are  to  stay  here  and  thrive,  and 
which  must  move  by  rail." 

You  can  substitute  any  other  farm 
section  for  the  Dakotas,  and  these 
same  statements  will  apply.  American 
farmers  need  the  railroads— and  the 
railroads  need  the  farmers'  friendship 
and  support. 


"Sbc^^ 


FOR    $90 


Start  from  your  home  town  now 
on  a  Grand  Circle  Tour  of  the 
United  States — east  coast,  west 
coast,  border  to  border — go  by 
one  route,  return  by  another— 

NOW— TRAVEL    ON    CREDIT 


liberal  stopovers — for  $90  rail- 
road fare  in  coaches — $135  in 
Pullmans  (plus  $45  for  one  or 
two  passengers  in  a  lower 
berth). 


$••  your  local  lickal  ogenl 
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WAfHINOTON,  D.  C. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIELD,  Monongahda,  Pa. 


"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 

should  go."  ,      .  ,  1 

An  army  of  boys  and  girls  and 
young  people  are  returning  to  their 
classes,  and  our  public  schools  and 
colleges  are  resuming  their  educa- 
tional work.  Millions  of  dollars  will 
be  expended  in  the  greatest  invest- 
ment our  nation  makes  and  the  divi- 
dends from  this  investment  will 
accrue  for  generations. 

The  primary  function  of  education 
is  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go"  and  unless  this  funda- 
mental function  is  fulfilled  all  our 
elaborate  curricula  and  modern 
equipment  goes  for  naught.  At  pres- 
ent there  seems  to  be  grave  confusion 
and  uncertainty,  and  a  crucial  era 
lies  ahead.  Let  us  "train  up"  our 
children  and  youth  with  great  care. 

1.  The  Way  of  Truth 

The  objective  of  genuine  teaching 
is  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  the 
midst  of  deceit  and  the  haze  of  ig- 
norance; with  the  spread  of  all  sorts 
of  propaganda  and  the  rise  of  false 
prophets,  every  child  must  be  care- 
fully trained  to  go  in  the  way  of 
truth,  a  way  often  hard  and  exact- 
ing, but  essential  to  intellectual 
growth  and  power. 

Horatius  Bonar  would  challenge 
every  teacher  with  these  words: 

"Thou  must  be  true  thyself 
If  thou  the  truth  wouldst  teach — 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 

2.  The  Way  of  Moral  Integrity 

To  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go"  involves  far  more  than 
mere  academic  promotion ;  it  requires 


the  development  of  a  reliable  moral 
conscience,  and  the  quickening  of  his 
sense  of  moral  and  social  responsibil- 
ities. "Character  education"  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  today, 
and  in  the  light  of  our  high  rate  of 
delinquency  among  youth  it  is  cer- 
tainly time  we  began  to  take  more 
seriously  our  task  of  training  up  our 
children  that  they  should  go  in  "the 
way  of  moral  integrity."  This  means 
that  honesty  is  far  more  than  "the 
best  policy,"  but  is  an  unwavering 
principle  in  every  situation  of  life. 
To  educate  the  head  and  hand,  and 
to  neglect  the  heart  is  sheer  folly  and 
the  penalty  is  very  great. 

3.  The  Way  of  Spiritual 
Growth 

To  attempt  to  "train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go"  and  neglect  or 
ignore  the  way  of  spiritual  growth,  is 
to  deny  that  we  are  spiritual  beings 
with  an  immortal  soul  capable  of  un- 
limited growth.  Too  often  we  allow 
our  children  to  become  spiritually 
stunted  and  spiritually  anemic.  In 
order  to  know  "the  way  he  should  go'" 
every  child  must  be  spiritually  en- 
lightened so  that  he  learns  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  righteousness.  And  we 
who  are  adults  must  ever  remember 
that  we  are  living  examples  to  our 
children,  and  if  we  are  to  train  them 
to  go  in  the  way  of  spiritual  growth, 
we  too  must  constantly  grow  in  the 
likeness  of  Him  who  is  our  divine 
Master,  for  to  Him  we  pray: 

"Thou   art  the   way,  the   Truth,  the 
Life; 
Grant  us  that  way  to  know. 
That   Truth  to   keep,   that  Life  to 
win. 
Whose  joys  eternal  flow." 


EMPLOYEES  OF  STATE  DEPT. 

HOLD  ANNUAL  PICNIC 

(Concluded  from   page  1.) 

Watts  is  now  engaged  in  some  very 
important  research  work  pertaining 
to  the  life  habits  of  that  great  game 
fish,  the  brook  trout.  In  order  to 
learn  how  much  a  trout  grows  and 
how  far  it  travels  during  the  year, 
some  trout  were  taken  in  August  of 
last  year  and  measured,  a  small  tag 
was  fastened  to  the  gills  of  the  trout, 
and  it  was  then  put  back  into  the 
stream  at  the  same  place  from  which 
it  was  taken. 

In  May  of  this  year  some  of  those 
trout,  with  the  numbered  tag  still  in 
the  mouth,  were  caught  and  meas- 
ured. It  was  learned  that  the  largest 
growth  was  nearly  two  inches  and  the 
greatest  distance  any  had  traveled 
from  the  point  where  released  was  fif- 


teen miles.  This  must  be  very  inter- 
esting work  and  no  one  could  have 
been  found  who  could  or  would  do  a 
better  job  than  our  own  beloved  dean. 

Many  others  gave  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  they  were  doing 
and  all  of  it  was  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  Dean  Fletcher  could  have 
given  us  a  more  enjoyable  or  a  more 
profitable  hour  than  he  gave  us  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  both  inspiring 
and  entertaining. 

The  party  was  invited  to  the  beau- 
tiful grove,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
campus,  where  the  ladies  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  had  prepared  a  delicious  as 
well  as  a  bountiful  lunch.  Like  all  of 
the  other  arrangements,  nothing  had 
been  overlooked  that  would  in  any 
way  add  to  the  comfort  or  pleasure 
of  the  party. 
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The  Lecturer's  Corner 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 
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NATIONAL  GRANGE  BOOSTER 
^  NIGHT  OBSERVANCE 

-yiTe  want  every  Lecturer  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  prepare  a  special  program 
for  Grange  Booster  Night,   Septem- 
ber 30th.     Now,   as  never  before,  is 
there  special  significance  in  this  fact 
of    hundreds    of     Granges    meeting 
throughout    the    land,    joining    with 
their  neighbors   and   friends   for   an 
hour   of   entertainment,   enlightment 
and  sociability.     _     ^    ^     ^t-    .       , 
Pages  14  and  15  of  the  JNational 
Lecturer's  Handbook  give  all  the  nec- 
essary information  about  the  observ- 
ance of  Booster  Night.     In  addition, 
about  a  month  before  Booster  Night 
special   material    will   come   to   each 
Lecturer  from  the  National  Lectur- 
er's office.    Let  us  begin  now  to  plan 
to  make  this  the  biggest  event  in  the 
whole    Grange    year.      No    Lecturer 
can  do  it  alone.     It  means  enlisting 
the  help  of  many  members  and  put- 
ting many  committees  to  work.  Take 
an  hour  to  plan  the  program,  think- 
ing of  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able,  and   then    assigning   people    to 
the   various    items    of    the    program. 
Let  it  be  a  forward  looking  program, 
with  each  number  having  a  definite 
part  in  presenting  a   thought-arous- 
ing message.      If   plans    are    started 
now  every  Grange  can  have  a  good 
Booster  Night  observance. 

The  question  often  comes  to  us 
whether  every  Grange  participating 
in  a  joint  Booster  Night  program  can 
have  credit  in  the  National  Grange 
Booster  Night  Contest.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  say  "no."  To  participate 
in  the  above  contest  requires  haying 
your  own  individual  Booster  Night 
meeting.  Of  course  if  a  Grange  does 
not  have  any  desire  to  try  for  the 
Booster  Night  awards,  then  joining 
in  with  one  or  more  other  Granges 
to  celebrate  Booster  Night  may  have 
its  advantages.  However,  one  of  the 
important  objectives  in  this  whole 
observance  is  the  widespread  celebra- 
tion, in  many  Grange  halls,  with  a 
host  of  Grange  members  and  their 
friends  participating. 


phere  of  cordiality  till  they  burst  with 
enthusiasm. 

4.  Introduce  new  ideas  to  the 
Grange  slowly,  and  allow  to  simmer. 
Use  small  amounts  of  flatterly  ju- 
diciously. 

5.  Season  with  a  yearly  project; 
sprinkle  with  praise;  decorate  with  a 
couple  of  good  plays  and  garnish  with 
fancy  costumes. 

6.  Fold  in  officers  and  members  in 
assorted  sizes  alternately. 

7.  Mix  all  together  in  a  grand 
Booster  Night  celebration.  Cover 
with  glory.  Serve  with  hospitality 
and  music  to  the  community. 


Hoffman's  Seeds 

C^    Time  right  now  to  buy  your  fall  Seed  . .  . 
Here  are  extra-fine  qualities  at  Right  Prices. 


TIMOTHY 

"Farmers'  Choice,"  a  premium 
seed,  priced  favorably  with  com- 
mon varieties.  Clean,  plump,  vigor- 
ous, weed-free.  It  pays  you  better 
because  you  get  more  grass! 

WHEAT 

Heavy,  productive  Seed  from  fertile 
Lancaster  County.  Give  you  extra 
bushels  of  clean,  heavy  Wheat. 
"Leap's  Prolific,"  "Pennsylvania 
4.4-,"  "Forward,"  "Lancaster- 
Fulcaster." 


BARLEY 

Good  Seed,  heavy  yielding.  "Wis- 
consin Pedigree,"  "Velvet," 
"Beardless,"  "Alpha,"  all  make 
good  stiff  straw.  Cleaned  CLEAN, 
the  Hoffman  way.     Priced  right! 

ALFALFA 

You  get  heavy  top  growth  and  good 
strong  roots  from  these  clean,  de- 
pendable Seeds  .  .  .  U.  S.  Verified 
"Northwest,"  "Grimm,"  "Kan- 
sas." Also  "Canadian  Variegated." 
Clean  of  foul  seeds. 


RECIPE  FOR  A  HAPPY  GRANGE 

Ingredients 

One  sympathetic  Master. 

One  interested  group  of  Officers. 

One  understanding  Lecturer. 

One  smooth  Executive  Committee. 

One  Grange  hall  jilled  with  mixed 
nuts,  commonly  called  Patrons. 

About  two  dozen  good  eggs  (not 
hard-boiled)  mixed  with  a  smattering 
of  enthusiasm.  Shape  into  small 
committees. 

Blend  with 

A  barrel  of  fun. 

Plenty  of  common  sense. 

Generous  amounts  of  diligence  and 
service,  farsightedness  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Unlimited  amount  of  tact. 
Equal  amounts  of  Pull,  Push  and 
Pep. 

Method 

The  method  is  very  important.  Use 
^  light  but  firm  hand  and  stir  with 
enthusiasm.  This  may  be  hard  work 
but  it  pays  in  the  end. 

1.  Sweeten  the  Master  regularly 
^ith  nice  words. 

2.  IJse  soft  soap  on  the  members. 
I^^ib  it  in.  Nothing  like  frequent 
lubrication  to  prevent  friction. 

3.  Keep  members  in  a  warm  atmos- 


VIVIAN  SLIDES 

The  Vivian  Slides,  which  exemplify 
the  source  of  the  Degree  work  of  the 
Grange,  and  show  in  picture  form 
the  background  of  our  Degree  work, 
have  been  seen  by  a  large  number  of 
Pennsylvania  Grange  Patrons.  But 
lately  a  number  of  requests  have  been 
sent  to  the  National  Secretary,  ask- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  have  these 
slides  shown  in  the  Granges.  There- 
fore we  have  secured  the  use  of  a  set 
of  the  Vivian  Slides  for  the  month 
of  September,  and  any  Grange,  par- 
ticularly Pomona  Granges,  that 
would  like  to  have  these  pictures 
shown,  and  hear  the  lecture  that  ac- 
companies the  pictures,  should  com- 
municate with  the  State  Lecturer  at 
once.  If  at  all  possible  she  will  try 
to  arrange  to  show  the  pictures  wher- 
ever requested. 

If  a  Grange  desires  to  have  the 
slides  shown,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Grange  would  be  willing  to  pay  one- 
half  the  mileage  of  the  trip  and  one- 
half  the  per  diem  of  the  officer  show- 
ing them.  The  hall  where  they  will 
be  shown  must  be  equipped  with 
commercial  electric  current,  that  is, 
110  volts.  The  lantern  cannot  be 
operated  with  current  from  a  private 
plant. 

The  National  Grange  owns  three 
sets  of  these  Vivian  Slides,  and  they 
are  kept  in  pretty  constant  circula- 
tion throughout  the  State  Granges 
of  the  nation.  In  explanation  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  do  not  ex- 
emplify the  secret  work  of  the  Grange 
nor  do  they  show  drills  and  the  like. 
So  often  Grange  members  come  ex- 
pecting to  see  these  features  and  go 
away  disappointed.  The  slides  seek 
to  exemplify  the  foundations  upon 
which  the  Ritual  is  built  and  the 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  beauti- 
ful wording  of  the  Ritual  and  its 
various  degrees.  Probably  no  other 
feature  can  so  clearly  instruct  new 
members  and  show  the  beauty  that 
underlies  the  Ritual  as  seeing  these 
Vivian  Slides  and  listening  to  the 
explanation  that  accompanies  them. 

It  is  understandable  to  all  that  if 
a  Grange  situated  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  home  of  the  State  Lecturer 
desires  to  have  the  slides  shown,  an 
effort  must  be  made  to  include  sev- 
eral  meetings   on   this   trip,  or   else 
have  a  number  of  Granges  included 
in   the   meeting.      The   distance   and 
the  conflict  of  dates  will  have  to  be 
taken     into     consideration     when     a 
schedule  is  made  up.    When  writing 
to  the  State  Lecturer,  please  note  if 
the  Grange  is  financially  able  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  expense,  as  noted  be- 
fore in  this  article,  also  note  the  date 
upon   which   the    slides    are    desired, 
and  whether  the  Grange  hall  has  110 
volt  current.    We  are  allowed  the  use 
of  the  Vivian  Slides  for  the  month  of 
September  only. 


Box  91 


Write  today  for  latest  prices  to  .  .  . 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC., 

LANDISVILLE,  Lancaster  County,  PA. 


PENNSYLVAinA  STATE 

GRANGE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

All  Pomona  Granges  should  be 
completing  their  preliminary  contests 
in  the  Grange  Music  Festival  during 
the  month  of  September.  While  the 
rules  state  that  these  contests  should 
be  completed  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 15th,  in  some  cases  where  the 
matter  of  a  few  days  figures,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Pomona  Lecturer  an  ex- 
tension of  time  has  been  given. 

The  Pomona  Lecturers  of  the  coun- 
ties from  which  entries  have  been  re- 
ceived will  get  a  communication  from 
the  State  Lecturer,  asking  for  defi- 
nite data  and  information  about  the 
group  from  the  Pomona  which  ex- 
pects to  go  on  to  the  final  Music 
Festival  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  December  10,  11,  12. 
While  we  cannot  name  the  exact  day, 
right  now,  upon  which  the  finals  will 
be  held,  information  concerning  this 
will  come  later  on. 

One  item  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  groups  that  exx)ect  to  go  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  namely,  the  same  selec- 
tions used  in  the  preliminary  contest 
must  be  used  in  the  finals.  The  re- 
quired number  "Jeannie  With  the 
Light  Brown  Hair"  will  be  used,  and 
the  optional  number  of  the  group. 
Each  group  competing  in  the  finals 
must  be  prepared  with  three  copies 
of  their  optional  number  for  the  use 
of  the  judges.  For  any  information 
concerning  the  Music  Festival,  please 
write  to  the  State  Lecturer. 


SRND  NO 
MONBVI 


•  TWAMil»A«INT   *     HOOVlISS      -fr       PARTIAL 

We  make  FALSI  TKKTM  for  you  BY  MAM. 

from  your  mouth  •impression !  Mon«y  •  Back 
OUARANTKK  of  Satlsffactloii.  C  D  C  C  I 
FRKC  impresBion  material,  direc*  ■  11  L  L  ■ 
tions.  cataloff  and  information.  Write  today  to 
U.S.  DENTAL  CO.,  D«pt.  9.37,CMcaco.lU. 
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BUTCHERS'   GAMBREL 


All  Steel  I  O 

Adjustable       ^^  ^^^^ 
Cash  ^^^^^^^^^ 

c.o:d.  y^       \j 

Johnson  Packing  Co.,  Emttl9h,  P*nna. 


Otily  75c, 
plus  25c  for 
Postage 

and 
Packing 


SELL  "i.:!'  CLOTHING 


Up  To 

300^  Profit 


from  horn*,  auto  or  store. 
Men's  Suits  96o,  Shoes 
1  Oc,  Dresses  21c.  Ladies* 
Coats  33c.  Hundreds  of 
other    Big    Bargains.    CATALOG    FREE. 

S  &  N  SALES  CO.,  440-BD  East  31st,  Chicago 


Earn  Money  for  YourTreasury 

Over  a  million  San  Plower  Dish  Cloths 

were  sold  in  1939  by  Granges,  Clubs, 
Lodges,  etc.  Finest  quality  cloths.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury 
and  make  friends  for  your  organization. 

•ample  Free  to  Orange  Of  Meftal 
SANGAMON  MIUS-Est.  1915-Cohoes,  N.Y. 


MANY  LECTURERS  AND  OTHER 
GRANGE  WORKERS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  ENJOYED 
THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  LECTUR- 
ERS CONFERENCE 

About  seventy-five  Pennsylvania 
Grange  leaders  attended  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Lecturers  Conference  held 
at  the  University  of  Delaware,  Au- 
gust 5th  to  8th.  This  large  delega- 
tion included  the  State  Master  and 
wife,  the  State  Lecturer,  many  Po- 
mona Lecturers  and  Subordinate 
Lecturers,  and  others,  not  officers, 
but  still  interested  in  Grange  work. 

The  University  of  Delaware  and 
the  Delaware  State  Grange  cooper- 
ated in  making  this  a  very  outstand- 
ing conference.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  make  the  delegates  feel 
welcome,  and  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
heat,  everyone  reports  a  grand  time. 


TRESPASS  NOTICES 

FOR  THE  HUNTING  SEASON 

Legal.  Tough  weather-retisting  white  6  ply  card, 
lasts  several  seasons.  Bold  letters.  Size  11x14  in. 
13.50c;  30-$l;  100-$3.  Siie7xl4in.  12-30c;  45-$l; 
100-$2.  Free  sample  and  circular  on  law.  Prices 
postpaid. 

BEIBER-RIEGEL,  EMMAUS.  PA. 


Using  the  theme  "Guideposts  to 
Better  Living,"  all  of  the  general  ses- 
sions addresses  and  the  group  period 
discussions  were  used  to  interpret 
this  subject.  Space  does  not  permit 
us  to  pay  particular  attention  to  any 
individual  feature  of  the  program, 
nor  would  this  hold  much  of  interest 
for  those  who  had  not  attended.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  many  trends  in  pro- 
gram building,  and  thoughts  for  com- 
munity leaders,  different  in  many 
respects  from  what  we  have  been 
thinking  and  doing,  certainly  gave 
suggestions  for  new  activities  on  the 
part  of  Grange  Lecturers. 
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Grange  Purpose 


THE  Grange  was  founded  upon  the  full  appreciation  of  Rural  Life 
and  its  value  as  a  factor  in  shaping  American  destiny. 

The  beautiful  valleys  and  hills  of  Pennsylvania  dotted  with  the 
homes  of  rural  citizens  are  an  example  of  America's  best  defense. 

Whether  the  enemy  be  foreign  invader  or  inward  foe,  the  American 
farmer  will  be  the  last  to  surrender  the  liberties  and  blessings  that  are  ours. 
The  Grange  was  oiganized  and  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  at  a  time 
of  severe  National  distress  and  it  has  always  successfully  met  every  emer- 
gency that  has  arisen  during  its  life  of  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  the  life  of  the  Grange,  new  and  more  per- 
plexing problems  face  the  American  people — National  Defense,  un-American 
Activity,  Centralization  of  Power,  Increased  Taxation,  Unemployment,  De- 
struction of  Democracies  and  many  other  problems  vital  to  us  must  be 

solved. 

Upon  each  of  us  rests  a  definite  responsibility  in  building  the  Grange 
and  preserving  the  American  way  of  life.  K.  S.  B. 


'TOUTH  NIGHT"  OBSERVED 
BY  BEECH  GROVE  GRANGE, 

WAYNE  COUNTY 

Beech  Grove  Grange,  No.  1089,  ob- 
served "Youth  Night"  at  their  regu- 
lar meeting  on  July  3rd.  As  this  was 
the  eve  of  the  "Fourth,"  the  Lecturer 
presented  a  patriotic  program. 

The  children  and  young  people  of 
the  Grange  were  invited.  Over  a 
hundred  Patrons  gathered  to  take 
part  and  enjoy  the  program,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Day, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Grimm  and 
Mrs.  Rachael  Eno.  Several  well- 
known  patriotic  songs  were  sung, 
which  was  followed  by  a  patriotic 
pageant,  "Columbia's  Pride."  Solo 
parts  were  taken  by  Hazel  Grimm, 
Joyce  Gammell,  Bobby  Kimble  and 
J.  B.  Parks.  A  string  orchestra  of 
twelve  children  then  played  several 
selections.  Later  in  the  evening  this 
orchestra  furnished  music  for  danc- 
ing. 

Following  the  program  fruit  punch 
and  cookies  were  served  in  the  dining 
room,  which  was  decorated  with  the 
national  colors. 


Will  Soon  Resume  the  Fight 

WHILE  the  fight  to  restore  the  independent  status  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  at  Washington,  D.  C,  taken  over  bodily  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace's  department  on  a  presidential  order,  will  not  be  re- 
sumed until  the  coming  in  of  a  new  Congress  in  January,  friends  of  the 
system  are  organizing  all  their  forces  for  a  mighty  struggle,  and  leading 
the  way  will  be  the  Grange  organization. 

Its  protests,  vigorously  expressed  when  the  transfer  of  administration 
was  made,  are  being  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  sub- 
ordinate Grange  circles,  and  all  the  State  Granges  which  have  held  a  ses- 
sion since  the  transfer  at  Washington  took  place  have  expressed  vigorous 
disapproval  of  the  change.  Consequently  a  united  Grange  front  may  be 
exi)ected  when  the  fight  in  the  new  Congress  begins. 


COMING  EVENTS 

September    4 — Lower  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Pomona  meets  in  the 

Christian  Church,  Carversville,  Pa. 
September  4-5 — Crawford   County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Atlantic  aa 

guests  of  Atlantic  and  Hartstown  Granges. 
September  4-6 — Erie   County   Pomona   Grange   meets  with   Edinboro 

Grange. 
September     5 — Lycoming  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  Eldred  Grange 

Hall,  at  Warrensville,  Pa. 
September     5 — Clarion    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Murphy 

Grange,  located  between  Sligo  and  Clarion,  off  the 

hard  road  about  one  mile. 
September     6 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mt.  Nebo 

Grange. 
September     6 — ^Montgomery  Grange  will  meet  at  Plymouth  Center  in 

the  Township  Hall  as  guests  of  Cold  Point  Grange. 
September     5 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Bedford  Grange 

Hall. 
September     7 — Berks  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  at  Gouglers- 

ville  Orange  Hall,  Gouglersville,  Pa. 
September  12 — Franklin  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  St.  Thomas,  Pa., 

High  School  Building. 
September  14 — Beaver    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Brighton 

Grange  in  the  Brighton  Grange  Hall,  afternoon  and 

evening. 
September  14 — Carbon   County  Pomona   will  meet   at   Towamensing 

Grange  Hall. 
September  21 — Monroe-Pike  Pomona  will  meet  at  Matamoras,  Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP  GAINS 

Since  the  August  issue  went  to 
press  the  Secretary's  office  has  re- 
ceived reports  showing  that  five  more 
Subordinate  Granges  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  last  issue  have  gained 
ten  or  more  members  during  the 
spring  quarter. 

In  Snyder  County,  Washington 
Grange,  No.  1721,  the  oldest  of  the 
six  active  Granges  in  this  county, 
has  shoved  its  membership  up  from 
34  to  45  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year. 

In  Crawford  County,  Penn  Line 
Grange,  No.  1784,  the  last  among  the 
Granges  in  that  county  to  be  organ- 
ized, increased  its  membership  from 
56  to  68. 

Warren  Center  Grange  in  Brad- 
ford County,  whose  membership  has 
been  around  65  for  some  time,  in- 
creased its  membership  to  79  during 
the  quarter. 

Another  Subordinate  Grange  going 
by  the  name  of  Washington  Grange, 
this  time  located  in  York  County, 
did  good  work  by  pulling  its  member- 
ship up  from  82  to  lOO.  This  Grange 
is  one  of  the  three  in  York  County 
that  has  made  very  good  gains  this 
past  quarter. 

Another  of  our  small  Subordinate 
Granges,  Confluence  Grange  in  Som- 
erset County,  did  good  work  in  boost- 
ing its  membership  from  23  to  37. 


The  National  Dairy  Show's  debut 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  completion  of  I 
the    mammoth     State    Farm    Sho^v  [ 
Building  at  the  Capital,  now  the  site 
of  Pennsylvania's  annual  State  Farm   ; 
Show.     Arrangements    to    bring   the  ^ 
blue  ribbon  event  of  the  nation's  dairy 
industry  closer  to  Pennsylvania's  vast  ' 
dairyland  were  begun  as  soon  as  the  i 
construction  of  the  State  Farm  Show  | 
Arena  Building  was  completed.    The  | 
result    is    the    October    12-19    event 
which  will  bring  more  than  1,000  of 
the  world's  most  valuable  cattle  and 
hundreds  of  the  country's  outstand- 
ing breeders  into  a  single  competition 
at  Harrisburg. 

The  1940  Show  is  being  held  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Dairy 
Association,  with  the  cooperation  of 
various  departments  in  Pennsylvania 
state  government,  Pennsylvania  dairy 
cattle  breeders'  associations  and  other 
state  and  local  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  dairy  industry.  Among 
these  are  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  Pennsylvania  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Pennsylvania 
Brown-Swiss  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Ayrshire  Breeders  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Holstein- 
Fresian  Clubs,  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Milk  Dealers  and  the 
Harrisburg  National  Dairy  Show 
Committee,  headed  by  Chairman 
Franklin  Moore  and  Vice-Chairman 
Ray  S.  Shoemaker. 

Predicting  that  this  year's  show 
will  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held,  Lloyd  Burlingham,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, said  this  week: 

"Dairy  cattle  breeders  throughout 
the  country  have,  for  many  years, 
been  eager  to  see  the  National  Dairy 
Show  held  in  Pennsylvania.  The  new 
State  Farm  Show  Buildings  now  pro- 
vide not  only  a  strategic  site  for  the 
show,  but  the  best  and  most  extensive 
facilities  in  the  country. 

"The  National  Dairy  Show  this 
year  will  be  held  under  ideal  condi- 
tions, in  the  world's  largest  building 
of  its  type.  With  the  addition  of  tem- 
porary stables,  facilities  for  display- 
ing and  stabling  the  show's  huge  herd 
of  prize  dairy  cattle  will  be  more 
than  adequate.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
reason  why  the  1940  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Harrisburg  may  be  expected 
to  set  new  records  for  the  event." 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOST  TO 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

Pennsylvania's  prestige  as  one  of 
the  nation's  great  dairy  states  will  be 
clinched  this  year  when  the  National 
Dairy  Show  is  held  at  Harrisburg, 
October  12  to  19. 

Although  the  1940  event  is  the  31st 
of  a  series  that  began  in  1906,  the 
National  Dairy  Show  has  never  been 
held  in  the  Keystone  State.  Because 
of  its  great  size  and  the  gigantic 
stabling  and  display  space  require- 
ments, the  Show  has  been  staged 
mainly  at  such  Mid-West  and  West- 
ern metropolitan  centers  as  Chicago, 
111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dallas,  Tex.; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Columbus, 
Ohio;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  four  decades 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show's  history 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  Penn- 
sylvania's dairy  industry  to  a  level 
where  it  now  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  one  billion  dollars,  involves 
45,000  farmers,  1,000  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors and  supplies  milk  for  a 
population     of     10,000.000     persons. 


NEW  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

During  the  month  of  July  three 
new  Juvenile  Granges  were  organized 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  these  was  German  Juvenile 
Grange  attached  to  the  German 
Grange  in  Fayette  County,  Mrs.  G. 
L.  Conn,  Juvenile  Deputy  for  the 
county,  was  instrumental  in  helping 
to  organize  this  junior  body.  It 
started  with  thirty  charter  members. 
Mrs.  Eudora  Whetstone  of  Smithfield 
is  the  Matron. 

In  Columbia  County  another  Juve- 
nile, known  as  Lightstreet  Juvenile 
Grange,  was  organized  and  is  at- 
tached to  Lightstreet  Grange.  The 
number  of  charter  members  in  this 
body  was  twenty-seven.  Deputy  Paul 
N.  Girton  was  the  booster  in  getting 
this  Juvenile  organized.  Miss  Helen 
Townsend  of  Bloomsburg  is  the 
Matron. 

The  third  juvenile  organized  dur- 
ing the  month  was  Utility  Juvenile 
Grange,  attached  to  Utility  Grange 
in  Susquehanna  County,  with  nine- 
teen charter  members  and  three 
honorary  members,  by  Mrs.  Velma 
Hoppe.  This  body  of  young  Grangers 
is  under  the  leadership  of  their 
Matron,  Mrs.  Hazel  Reimel  of  Spring 
villa. 
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Mrs.    Ethel    H.    Rich- 

ards.  Chairman,  New 

Paris. 
Mrs.    Georgia    Kresge, 

halls. 
Mi5S  Margaret  Brown, 

State   Colle;;e. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 

Castle. 
Mrs.     Furman    Gyger, 

Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


FRUITS 

God  gives  us  so  many  varieties  of 
fruits  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  them 
in  various  ways.  In  the  springtime 
as  we  drive  through  our  peaceful 
hills  and  valleys  and  see  the  fruit 
blossoms  we  have  hope  for  a  bounti- 
ful harvest.  Hope  is  the  heavenly 
light  that  gilds  our  labors,  and  life 
would  indeed  be  dreary  without  that 
consolation.  From  early  June  until 
late  September  we  have  several  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  peaches,  plums,  quinces, 
grapes,  apples  and  pears.  Many  de- 
licious jams  and  jellies  are  made  from 
these  fruits  and  it  is  with  pride  we 
exhibit  our  products  at  the  Grange 
fairs  and  thank  God  we  have  been 
blessed  with  a  liberal  harvest. 

In  Washington  County  apples 
seem  to  be  a  favorite  fruit,  with 
peaches  and  grai)e8  coming  next. 

From  my  kitchen  window  I  have  a 
view  of  a  large  grape  vineyard,  and 
in  the  fall  bushels  of  these  grapes 
are  sold  to  be  used  for  jellies,  butter, 
marmalades  and  the  clear  sparkling 
juice  that  is  so  delightful  and  health- 
ful. 

When  the  ripened  fruits  and  fall- 
ing leaves  give  place  to  winter,  we  as 
busy  housewives  can  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  rest  from  physical 
labor.  Let  us  treasure  up  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  both  by  failure  and 
success  and  plan  for  the  future, 
strive  to  make  our  lives  beautiful  and 
bountiful  as  the  works  of  Nature's 
God.  Mrs.  Walter  Barger. 


to  become  well  established  before 
cold  weather.  It's  a  good  time,  too, 
for  sowing  grass  seed  and  moving 
sod. 


12,445  restaurants  holding  liquor  and 
beer  licenses,  and  2,713  holding  beer 
only,  with  1,736  hotel  licenses  for 
liquor  and  beer,  and  97  for  beer  only, 
or  a  total  number  of  licenses  in 
Pennsylvania  of  20,573,  stand  out 
against  "Home  Protection." 

We  have  what  we  have  in  this  na- 
tion today  because  many  i)eople  did 
not  know  the  truth  concerning  alco- 
hol and  the  greed  of  the  liquor  indus- 
try, do  not  know  the  truth  today. 


SEPTEMBER  PLANTINGS 

Peonies  should  be  planted  during 
September,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
narcissus,  bulbous  iris,  and  crocus 
bulbs  in  the  ground  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Japanese  iris  may  be 
lifted  and  divided.  September  is  an 
excellent  time  to  transplant  peren- 
nials as  the  plants  will  have  a  chance 


HOME  PROTECTION 
Ella  Boucher  Black, 

Home  Protection  1  How  much  this 
implies.  Again  and  again  we  hear 
those  whose  work  takes  them  over 
this  and  other  states  speak  of  the 
number  of  new  homes  being  built.  At 
the  edge  of  every  city,  in  every  small 
town,  along  rural  roads  we  see  them 
— these  lovely  houses,  mostly  of  the 
smaller  type,  but  no  less  beautiful  in 
design.  And  then  here  and  there, 
probably  in  a  clearing,  we  see  the 
tiny  hut — one  or  two  rooms — ^but  a 
home. 

Our  hearts  are  glad  as  we  see  this 
evidence  that  fathers  and  mothers, 
happy  children  are  to  find  pleasure  in 
planting  flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  all 
that  helps  make  a  home. 

"Be  it  ever  so  humble — "  Yes,  it 
may  be  only  a  lilac  bush — it  may  be 
a  root  of  rhubarb  from  mother's  gar- 
den— it  may  be  some  chickens  in  a 
back  yard,  that  brings  the  feeling 
that  this  is  ours,  it  is  our  home. 

Would  that  the  $74,572,241  spent 
for  liquor  at  our  State  liquor  stores 
in  1939  might  have  been  used  to  build 
homes.  In  1934,  the  first  year  after 
repeal  our  State  stores  sold  $41,214,- 
843  worth  of  liquor.  That  year,  the 
per  capita  consumption  was  eight 
gallons.  The  consumption  in  1939 
for  the  United  States  was  15  gallons 
per  capita.  For  Pennsylvania,  the 
Keystone  of  the  nation,  it  was  18 
gallons  per  capita. 

Today  in  Pennsylvania,  with  3,119 
clubs  with  liquor  and  beer  licenses, 
463  with  beer  only,  making  a  total 
of  3,582,  open  every  Sunday,  we  ask, 
what  do  these  take  from  the  home, 
not  only  in  money  but  in  companion- 
ship? What  do  they  take  from 
church     attendance?       These,     with 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Alum  added  to  whitewash  will  pre- 
vent it  rubbing  off. 

The  life  of  a  cracked  dish  may  be 
easily  prolonged  if  boiled  about  45 
minutes  in  enough  sweet  milk  to 
cover  it.  The  crack  will  glue  together 
and  become  invisible,  making  the 
dish  almost  as  strong  as  before. 

Render  your  child's  cotton  clothing 
fireproof  by  adding  an  ounce  of  alum 


to  a  gallon  of  starch  when  ready  to 
use. 

Potatoes  should  be  put  on  in  salted 
boiling  water.  Salt  added  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cooking  reduces  the 
loss  of  mineral  matter  about  one- 
third. 

Let  your  celery  stand  for  an  hour 
or  more  in  water  to  which  a  table- 
spoon of  sugar  has  been  added.  It 
will  work  wonders  with  even  the  old- 
est celery. 

Add  half  a  cup  of  salt  to  the  water 
in  which  your  curtains  are  being 
soaked.  The  dirt  will  then  loosen 
easily. 


A  FREE  COFFEE  URN 

For  any  Grange,  church  or  lodge.  Write  today 
for  an  amazing  new  proposition. 

Ford  E.  Bedford,     Dcpt.  C,     New  London,  Ohio 


OUR  FASHION  AND  PATTERN  DEPARTMENT 

All  pattemi  16c.  each  In  stampi  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


ATTENTION  HOME  ECONOMICS   COMMITTEES 

Report  blanks  for  both  Pomona  and  Subordinate  committees  have 
been  mailed  to  Pomona  Chairmen  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  Sub- 
ordinate Chairman  and  the  request  made  that  these  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Home  Economics  Committee 
by  September  10,  1940,  so  Pennsylvania  may  have  a  full  report  to  send 
to  the  National  Grange  and  the  State  Grange. 

These  questionnaires  include  a  summing  up  of  what  may  have  been 
done  toward  furthering: 

1.  Sabbath  observance. 

2.  Peace  and  temperance. 

3.  Elimination  of  unsightly  billboards. 

4.  Community  projects. 

5.  Good  citizenship. 

6.  Youth  participation  in  programs. 

7.  Kitchen  improvement  in  both  home  and  Grange  hall. 

8.  Safety  in  the  home,  in  the  community,  and  on  the  highway. 

9.  Beautifying  home  and  Grange  hall  grounds. 

10.  Encouraging  the  consumption  of  farm  products. 

11.  Better  community  health  and  sanitation. 

12.  Contribution  to  the   State  Grange  Scholarship  Fund  so  some 

worthy  young  person  may  have  a  chance  for  a  better  edu- 
cation. 

If  Home  Economics  Chairmen  in  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges 
have  not  yet  filled  out  these  blanks,  the  State  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee urges  that  this  be  done  and  that  the  reports  be  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  R.  D.  4,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
promptly. 


8884 — Princess  morning  frock.  Sizo«  IG  to 
60.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of 
39-inch  fabric  with  ^  yard  of  con- 
trasting and  2  yards  of  ruffling. 

8406 — New  frock  with  Plde  saddle  drapery  or 
plain  skirt.  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size 
16  requires  3V6  yards  of  39-inch 
fabric  for  plain  dress;  4%  yards 
for  draped  dress. 

8886 — Jacket  frock  for  larger  sizes.  Sizes  16 
to  50.  Size  36  requlroe  3Va  yards 
of  39-inch  fabric  for  Jacket  and 
skirt;  1%  yards  of  contrasting  for 
waist. 


3854 — Jumper  for  school.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16  requires  IJ^  yards  of  39- 
inch  fabric  for  blouse;  3fi  yards 
for  jumper. 

8480 — Brother  and  sister  school  outfiti.  Siies 
2  to  8.  Size  4  requires  1%  yarda 
of  39-inch  fabric  with  %  yard  of 
contrasting,  for  dress  ;  %  yard  for 
trousers  with  1^  yards  contrastipg 
for  boy's  blouse. 

2680 — .Shirtwaist  frock  for  little  sister.  Sizes 
6  to  14.  Size  8  requires  2  yard* 
of  39-inch  fabric  with  %  yard  of 
contrasting. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
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Our  Juvenile  Granges 

MRS.  LUCY  SHXJMWAY,  Wyalusing 


GOLDENBOD 

Spring  is  the  morning  of  the  year, 
And  summer  is  the  noontide  bright ; 

The  autumn  is  the  evening  clear 
That    comes    before    the    winter's 
night. 

And  in  the  evening  everywhere 
Along  the  roadside,  up  and  down, 

I  see  your  golden  torches  flare 

Like   lighted   street   lamps   in   the 
town. 


should  contain  not  more  than  400 
words.  It  must  be  written  in  ink  or 
typewritten,  on  one  side  of  paper 
only.  Any  Juvenile  member  under 
16  may  complete. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  score  card 
for  the  National  Achievement  Con- 
test, write  our  National  Superintend- 


ent,   Mrs.    Margaret     H.     Caldwell, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  ask  for  it. 

I  hope  many  Lecturers  are  working 
on  their  Lecture  Hour  Scrap  Books. 
Remember  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
State  Orange  meeting  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  If  you  have  any  questions  re- 
garding them  please  write  to  me. 

Have  you  forgotten  our  other  state 
contest?  I  am  patiently  waiting  for 
someone  to  write  and  tell  me  that 
they  have  presented  the  early  history 
of  the  Grange  to  their  members  in 
some  manner.  It  may  be  in  form  of 
a  story,  an  essay,  or  series  of  essays, 
a  play,  a  quiz,  a  series  of  tableaus, 
a  scrap  book  to  which  the  members 


have  contributed,  etc.  There  are 
numberless  ways  in  which  it  might  be 
done.  Write  it  up  in  detail.  A  suit- 
able prize  will  be  awarded  the  most 
original  and  worthwhile  presentation. 

When  a  recipe  requires  part  of  a 
cup  of  butter  or  lard  save  yourself  the 
bother  of  packing  by  using  cold 
water.  Example :  To  measure  %  cup 
of  butter,  fill  the  cup  V4  full  of  cold 
water,  then  add  butter  until  the  cup 
is  full.  Pour  off  water  and  feel  as- 
sured your  measurement  is  accurate. 

The  greatest  help  to  overcome  mis- 
takes is  to  acknowledge  them. 


SEFTEMBEB 

Back  to  school,  with  brown  faces 
and  hardened  muscles,  all  ready  for 
a  good  year's  work.  Let  us  start  our 
Juvenile  Grange  work  with  renewed 
vim  and  vigor  also. 

There    are    many    things    around 
which  we  can  build  programs  during 
September  and  October.     Beginning 
with  a  back-to-school  program.     See 
how  many  can  remember  some  funny 
thing  that  happened  the  first  day  they 
went  to  school.     Have  all  those  over 
twelve  recite  one  of  the  first  poems 
they  learned  in  school.     (Put  dunce 
caps  on  all  who  fail  to  respond.)   End 
the  two  months'  series  with  a  ghostly 
shadow  play  in  honor  of  Halloween. 
In  between  comes  American   Indian 
Day,  Columbus  Day,  the  birthdays  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.     In  October  this  year  we 
are  having  Apple  Week  (hunt  up  the 
story  of  Johnny  Apple-seed).     Have 
an  apple  relay — like  a  potato  race — 
an  apple  paring  contest,  using  the  left 
hand.     Eat  apples. 


BOOSTING  FAIBS 

September  of  course  is  fair  month. 
I  hope  that  many  Juvenile  Granges 
in  the  state  are  having  booths  or  ex- 
hibits at  county  fairs.    In  many  parts 
of  the  country  young  people  are  re- 
viving the   county  fairs.     With  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  and  many 
competing  attractions  the  old  county 
fair  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  expenses  and  many  of  them  fell 
by  the  wayside.    With  the  coming  of 
the  4-H  Clubs  and  the  F.  F.  A.,  a 
new   influence  began  to  make   itself 
felt.     The  young  people  began  show- 
ing their  pigs,  calves,  chickens  and 
lambs   which  they   had   raised,   along 
with  their  corn,  potatoes  and  garden 
crops.     The  girls  brought  their  can- 
ning,  baking   and   sewing.     Interest 
increased  and  the  fairs  took  on  new 
life.     Juvenile   Granges   are   helping 
in  this  good  work,  with  individual  or 
collective  exhibits  at  county  and  com- 
munity fairs.     In   some   cases  juve- 
niles have  put  on  very  creditable  com- 
munity fairs  all  by  themselves.  Along 
with    the    practical    knowledge    that 
comes  from  doing  these  things  is  the 
artistic  training  that  they  get  from 
helping  to  arrange  fair  exhibits.    We 
need  more  of  that  sort  of  training. 


CONTESTS 


I  want  to  say  a  word  about  our 
state  and  national  Juvenile  contests. 
We  cannot  be  a  model  Juvenile  state 
without  participating  in  both  these 
contests.  The  National  Essay  Con- 
test closes  September  20th.  There  is 
still  time  after  this  reaches  you  for 
you  to  get  your  essays  to  me  by  that 
date.  I  repeat  the  rules  in  case  you 
have  forgotten  them.  The  subject  is : 
"Individual  Improvement  Through 
the    Juvenile    Grange."     The   essay 


"Lights  at  the  barn  and  outside 
are  the  most  important/'  says  miss  oanks. 


ORAGROPEYVISITIN  THE  DARIC 
MAY  BE  MORE  COSTLY  THAN 
INSTALLING  A  BETTER  LIGHTED 
WAY  BETWEEN  HOUSE.JBARN  AND 
POULTRY  HOUSE. 


Ah'     r 


iUti^k«J 


A  BRACKET  LIGHT  HIGH  UP 
'  ON  THE  BARN  CORNER  WHERE] 
IT  GIVES  THE  MOST  SERVICE  AT 
THE  TOUCH  OF  A  FINGER  TIP 


■*-^s 


,',  .' 


!  L  i4 
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THESE  MAKE 
WORK  A  PLEAS- 
URE AND  ADD  r 
VALUE  TO  A 
FARM. 


Miss  DANKS  is  right.  Good 
lights  around  the  barn  and  other 
farm  buildings  are  much  more 
than  just  a  pleasant  convenience. 
And  she  says  another  wise  thing 
when  she  talks  about  the  impor- 
tance of  properly  placed  switch- 
es. Good  farm  lighting  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  placing  the  lights 
in  the  right  places.  Convenient 


switches  should  be  placed  so  that 
the  outside  lights  can  be  turned 
on  at  the  house  and  so  that  the 
inside  lights  can  be  turned  on 
at  the  entrance  to  any  building. 
Your  local  electrician  will  help 
you  work  out  the  best  way  of 
wiring  your  place.  The  small 
cost  may  save  you  many  dollars 
in  the  long  run. 


MISS  MARY   DANKS 

Rural  Route  No.  2,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the 
winners  in  the  P.  E.  A. 
Letter  Contest. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 


HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 
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A  TRIBUTE 

The  members  of  Scenery  Hill 
Grange,  -No.  1345,  wish  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute of  love  and  esteem  to  tFie  memory 
of  their  oldest  charter  member,  Isaac 
Hess,  who  passed  away  May  11,  11)40. 

Mr.  Hess,  a  prominent  and  re- 
spected farmer,  was  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  A  tiller  of  the  soil,  not  unlike 
Edward  Markham's  immortal  "Man 
with  the  Hoe,"  he  labored  and  reaped 
many  a   bountiful  harvest. 

Although  his  health  had  been  fail- 
ing for  several  months,  Mr.  Hess  had 
managed  his  farm  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  his  work  until  his  death, 


POTTER   COUNTY  SEVENTH 
DEGREE  MEMBERS 

HOLD  PICNIC 

On  August  3d  the  Seventh  Degree 
members  of  Potter  County  held  their 
annual  picnic  at  the  Central  Grange 
hall  near  Coudersport.  The  day  was 
perfect  but  many  Grangers  were  so 
busy  with  work  at  home  that  the  at- 
tendance was  smaller  than  for  many 
years. 

After  a  delicious  dinner  a  short 
program  was  given.  Devotionals 
were  conducted  by  William  Karsch- 
ner  of  West  Pike  Grange.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  given  by  Harry 
Lent  of  Central  Grange  and  the  re- 
sponse by  Mabel  Holbert  of  North 
IHngham  Grange.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  music,  readings,  and  talks 
l)y  several  members.  William 
FCarschner  was  elected  president,  and 
Hebron  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year. 


tent  and  a  large  Grange  booth  would 
be  the  new  features  at  this  year's 
exhibition. 

The  discussion  of  the  fair  and 
other  routine  business  comprised  the 
program  of  the  morning  session.  This 
was  followed  by  an  excellent  dinner 
served  by  the  Patrons  of  Half  Moon 
Grange,  host  to  the  Pomona. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Brother 
John  Rearick,  of  Baileyville  Grange, 
gave  interesting  points  on  the  State 
Grange  session.  This  was  followed  by 
a  talk  by  Bob  Coolidge,  of  the  Penn 
State  Grange,  on  "Friendship." 

Young  people's  interest  was  served 
by  the  reading  of  an  original  poem 
by  John  McKimmey,  who  read  his 
poem,  entitled,  "Hurrah,  for  the  4-H 
Camp."    A  talk  on  "4-H  Camp  Life" 


was  given  by  Bob  Way.  EUwood 
Way  read  a  poem  entitled,  "Future 
Farmers." 

Prof.  T.  I.  Mairs,  of  Washington 
Grange,  spoke  on  fidelity  and  faith- 
fulness in  the  discharge  and  obliga- 
tion to  our  fellow  men.  Another  short 
address  on  "Friendship  and  Brother- 
ly Love"  was  given  by  Howard  Miles, 
of  Union  Grange. 

Baileyville  Grange  presented  a 
play  entitled  "Friendship  in  the 
Grange."  An  interesting  question, 
"Why  I  Don't  Attend  Grange,"  was 
answered  by  Howard  Miles,  Mrs. 
Kyle  Alexander  and  Sara  Grove. 
Phoebe  Cronnister  described  the  ori- 
gin of  checkers  and  Chinese  checkers. 
Mrs.  James  McClincey  gave  a  read- 
ing on  "Patriotism." 


which  came  as  a  shock  to  his  family 
and  many  friends.  His  active  inter- 
est in  Grange  work  will  remain  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
him.  He  possessed  a  benevolent 
heart  of  sympathy  and  love  as  well 
as  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  gave 
both  of  his  strength  and  earthly 
goods  as  the  Lord  prospered  him. 

We  cherish  his  memory  and  are 
grateful  for  his  long  years  of  unsel- 
fish devotion  and  his  high  regard  for 
keeping  the  Lord's  Day  holy. 

We  miss  his  presence  but  our  lives 
are  richer  and  fuller  for  having 
known  and  associated  with  him. 


CENTRE  COUNTY  POMONA  EN- 
JOYS INTERESTING  PROGRAM 

With  the  Grange  Fair  at  Centre 
Hall  being  the  big  event  for  Centre 
('ounty  Grangers  during  the  month 
of  August,  this  was  one  of  the  main 
subjects  discussed  at  the  August  7th 
meeting  of  the  Centre  County  Po- 
mona (Jrange.  The  Fair  secretary, 
Sara  Grove,  and  Prof.  T.  I.  Mairs, 
:)f  State  College,  reported  that  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  fair, 
which  was  held  on  August  21st  to 
;50th.      It    was    said    that    a    religious 
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Bell 


AND 
DEPARTMENT 


Your  massage  here  will  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  5  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  order.  ::      :: 


3n  iHtmoriam 


LOCUST  HILL  GRANGE 

CELEBRATES  GOLDEN 

ANNIVERSARY 

The  Golden  Anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Locust  Hill  Grange,  No.  967, 
was  held  on  Saturday,  June  22,  1940, 
beginning  with  a  picnic  dinner  at 
noon.  Members  and  their  families 
with  a  few  invited  friends  brought 
baskets  well  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
covered  dishes,  homemade  rolls, 
sandwiches,  pies,  cakes,  etc.  Plans 
had  been  made  to  set  tables  on  the 
lawn  adjoining  the  Grange  hall, 
under  the  trees,  but  due  to  the  un- 
usually cold  weather  the  meal  was 
served  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
hall.  Hot  coffee  and  lemonade  were 
served.  Outdoor  recreations  were  en- 
Joyed  by  the  young  people  and  old 
times  were  discussed  by  many  friends 
who  were  together  again  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  Supper  began  at  5:  30 
and  continued  until  all  were  served, 
after  which  an  interesting  program 
w'as  presented. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  POMONA 
HOLDS  INTERESTING  SESSION 

Fayette  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  a  fine  meeting  on  June  10th  in 
the  (ieorges  Township  High  School 
■building.  The  morning  was  taken  up 
^ith  the  regular  business  session.  Ke- 
Ports  from  the  eighteen  Subordinate 
Jjranges  showed  them  as  having  a 
jnndred  and  twenty-five  applications 
^or  membership. 


DAYIS 

Whkkeas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  again 
broken  our  ranks  by  removing  from  our 
midst  Sister  Elizabeth  Davis,  wo  mourn  our 
loss  of  a  true  friend  and  a  good  neighbor; 
ihereiore,    be   it 

Reaolval.  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  place  these  resolu- 
tions on  our  minutes,  send  a  copy  to  the 
lamlly     and     publish     them     In    the    Granuk 

^  E  \V  8 . 

Elizabeth    B.    Sheppabd, 
Ethel  A.    Saudus, 
Edith  B.   Mavis. 

THOMPSON 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  on  January  1.  1940,  re- 
moved from  our  midst  Sister  Pearl  Thomp- 
son, we  bow  In  humble  submission  to  the 
divine  win  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well  ;     therefore,   be   It 

Resolved,  That  In  the  death  of  Sister 
Thompson,  Eureka  Grange,  No.  1558,  has 
lost  a  charter  member,  one  who  was  faith- 
ful to  her  duty  and  highly  esteemed  by  her 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Order.  While 
we  shall  mourn  her  as  we  meet  from  time 
to  time,  yet  her  work  will  ever  remain  as  a 
memorial   for  years  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Brother 
Thompson  our  sincere  sympathy  In  this  his 
greatest  sorrow  and  commend  him  to  Him 
who  doeth    all   things  best. 

Resoli^rd,  That  a  copy  of  these  reeolu- 
tlons  be  placed  on  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent 
to  Broth  r  Thompson,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
Grange   News. 

Mrs.    Ruth    Elliott, 
Mrs.   Mary  Crile, 
Mrs.    Bessie    Myers. 

Committee. 

HESS 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  to  take  from  our  midst 
Brother  Isaac  Hess,  a  faithful  member  of 
Scenrry    Hill   Grange.    No.    1845,   be   It 

Rrmplved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  that  we  record  these  resolu- 
tions In  our  minutes,  send  a  copy  to  the  be- 
reaved family  and  also  to  the  Grange  News. 

DuANE  E.  Hill, 
Ruth   S.   Craven, 
rniL    A.    Richards. 

PIERCE 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Ward  Pierce,  who  died  July  11,  1940. 
Brother  Pierce  was  a  member  of  Rlllton 
Grange.   No.   1950.      Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved 
sister  our  sympathy,  that  ovir  charter  be 
draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  that  these 
resolutions  be  placed  on  our  mlnut<^  and  a 
ropy  be  sent  to  the  family,  also  published  in 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

M.  M.  Lynch, 
Mrs.  E.  Russell, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogt. 

J.  A.  Beak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


FLORIDA  is  a  healthy  country  for  live 
stock.  It  has  been  tick  free  since  1934.  T.B. 
tests  show  less  than  .005%  affected.  Bangs 
tosts,  only  .009%.  Florida  Imports  over  one- 
half  of  the  meat  consumed.  That  spells 
o-p-p-o-r-t-u-n-l-t-y  for  somebody.  Will  It 
be  for  you?  Write  Boardman  Realty  Co., 
445  1st  Avenue  N.,  St.  Petersburgs.  Florida. 

TRESPASS  SIGNS — Size  11x14  In.    Water 

proof  card  per  doz.,  40c;  100.  $2.75.  Not 
water  proof  per  doz.,  30c;  100,  $2.00.  We 
pay  postage.  Schellsburg  Printing  House, 
Schellsburg,  Pa.    Sample  mailed  free  of  cost. 


FOR  SALE: — 1937  table  model  Decio  radio 
for  use  on  32  volt  D.  C.  current.  Cloyd  K. 
Baoshaut,   HoIIldaysburg.   Pa. 


CASH  PAID  for  Walnut  and  Curly  Maple 
Logs  and  Dry  Red  Oak,  Maple  &  Cherry 
Lumber.     E.  L.  Buchanan,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — We  want  men  of 
high  character  and  ability  to  represent  us  in 
the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  where  we  do 
not  now  have  a  representative.  BrceJlent  op- 
portunity. Schell's  Seed  House,  Harrls- 
burg.  Pa. 

CASTOR-REX     (beayer  fnr)      BABBITS. 

$10.00    pair.      Send    $2.00  to   cover   express, 

balance    C.  O.  D.       J.    E.  Holtzinobr,     612 
S.   22nd  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDGB,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badges.  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  cataloc. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  STARTED  PTTLLETS. 
Nelson's    Poultry    Farm,    Grove    City,    Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    |5 .  00 

Digest     60 

Xew  Fiftli  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   '^0 

Xew  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4 .00 

New  Fourth   Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    3.25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin    .50 

Fifth   Degree   Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin    50 

(Jrang(»   Ilall  Dedication   Ceremony    '15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen     -60 

per   dozen    6 .  00 

per   half   dozen    3 .  00 

Dues  Account  Book    '75 

Secretary's   Record    Book    -"O 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2 .  75 

Treasurer's   Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  2r>   .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100  2.75 

Roll   Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   '^5 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   -50 

.Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty   .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred   -^ 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred    .^0 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .^0 

Order  on   Treasurer,  per  hundred    -30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    •  ^0 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred   -50 

Demit   Cards,  each    -01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead) 15 

Grange   Radiator  Emblems    '50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  boar  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

MiUEB  Ho&ST,  Secretary. 
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Grangers ! 

Thousands,  —yes  many  thousands  of  successful  farmers 

of  Pennsylvania  sow 

ScheWs  Quality  Seeds 

Only  one  grade,— that  is  the  best  grade.     Clean,  plump,  fully 
developed,  strong  vitality.    And  our  prices  will  surprise  you. 

We  invite  you,  individually,  or  your  Grange,   to  write  us 

for  delivered  prices  on 

Seed  Wheat,  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Rye  Grass, 
Barley— or  any  Seeds  you  need. 

SCHELUS  SEED  HOUSE 

QUALITY  SEEDS 

Tenth  and  Market  Streets  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Central  Pennsylvania's  Largest  Seed  House 


AMERICAN  FARM  EXPORTS 

BADLY  CUT  BY  THE  WAR 

The  war  in  Europe  has  worked 
havoc  with  most  of  the  export 
branches  of  American  agriculture. 
Cotton  and  tobacco,  which  have  long 
ranked  among  our  leading  agricul- 
tural exports,  have  been  very  seri- 
ously affected. 

During  recent  years  our  exports  of 
leaf  tobacco  have  totaled  approxi- 
mately 400,000,000  pounds.  Of  this 
total  275,000,000  pounds  went  to 
Great  Britain,  which  now  depends 
upon  Turkey  for  her  supplies  of  to- 

Soybean  exports  in  May  amounted 
to  only  10,000  pounds,  as  compared  to 
27,000,000  pounds  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  a  year  ago. 

Meat  exports  fell  from  17,000,000 
pounds  in  May,  1939,  to  7,000,000 
pounds  in  May  of  this  year,  and  lard 
was  similarly  affected. 


Canned  fruit  exports  in  May,  1940, 
had  dropped  more  than  90  per  cent 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  while  ex- 
ports of  dried  fruits  were  only  one- 
seventh  as  much  as  a  year  earlier. 

Great  Britain  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  receive  her  supplies  of  pork 
and  lard  largely  from  Empire 
sources,  although  a  sizeable  order  for 
United  States  lard  was  recently 
placed  by  the  British  government. 

The  evaporated  milk  exports  from 
the  United  States  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  closing  of  all  European 
sources  of  supply. 

BAD  NEWS 

Her :  When  you  marry  me,  darling, 
you'll  have  a  woman  in  your  home 
who  sure  knows  how  to  cook. 

Him:  Why,  I  didn't  know  you 
could  cook,  my  dear. 

Her :  I  can't,  but  my  mother  is  go- 
ine:  to  live  with  us. 


JULY  FAVORABLE  FOR  PENN- 
SYLVANIA AGRICULTURE 

The  month  of  July  was  favorable 
for    Pennsylvania    agriculture,    con- 
sidering the  state  as  a  whole,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  issued  today  by  the 
Federal-State   Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
ice,    Harrisburg.       Sunshine     was 
ample  and,  where  moisture  was  suf- 
ficient,   crops    generally    made    good 
progress,  though  the  handicap  of  the 
late   spring   has   not   yet   been  fully 
overcome.    In  addition  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  catchy  weather  during 
the   month   delayed  hay-making  and 
harvesting  of  winter  grains  in  many 
localities    but,    where    thunderstorms 
did  not  interrupt,  farm  work  gener- 
ally made  good  progress.     Southeast 
of    the    mountains,    many    fields    are 
now  too  dry  to  plow  for  fall  seeding. 

Corn 

Corn  developed  rapidly  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  month.  Many 
fields  are  in  tassel  but  the  crop  is 
generally  late,  especially  in  the 
northern  counties. 

Winter  Grains 

The  winter  wheat  harvest  continued 
in  the  central  and  northern  counties, 
with  very  little  threshing  done  in 
these  areas,  but  quite  a  bit  southeast 
of  the  mountains  still  in  the  shock. 
Early  threshing  returns  are  not  up  to 
expectations.  Reports  on  the  out- 
turn of  rye  are  generally  favorable  as 
cutting  of  the  crop  moved  northward. 
The  winter  barley  crop  has  proved 
disappointing  to  many  growers. 

Oats 

Oats  harvest  continues  in  south- 
eastern counties  with  yields  slightly 
below  expectations,  but  a  good  crop 
is  generally  expected  in  other  sections 
of  the  state.  There  has  been  some 
loss  from  lodging  and  in  some  local- 
ities smut  infection   is  bad. 

Potatoes 

July  heat  was  hard  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania potato  crop  but  well-sprayed 
fields  stood  up  fairly  well.  Condition 
of  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  good.  Some 
localities,  mostly  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  state,  are  urgently  in  the 
need  of  rain;  others  report  consider- 
able tipburn  and  some  fields  are  show- 
ing blight,  but  not  of  serious  propor- 
tions. The  early  crop  is  rapidly 
maturing,  and  harvesting  in  the 
commercial  areas  is  at  the  peak,  with 


yields  about  average.  The  late  crop 
needs  more  moisture  and  cooler 
weather. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  is  probably  three  weeks 
late  on  the  average,  and  in  all  stages 
of  development — from  plantings  sev- 
eral weeks  old  to  a  few  already 
topped.  In  general,  conditions  dur- 
ing July  have  been  favorable  for  the 
crop,  and  with  good  growing  weather 
during  August  and  a  late  fall,  satis- 
factory yields  may  be  obtained.  Ex- 
cept in  localities  in  which  it  has  been 
too  dry  or  planting  was  extremely 
late,  growers  are  generally  optimistic. 

Hay  and  Pasture 

Harvest  of  timothy  and  mixed 
hays  is  still  in  progress  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  Quality  has  been  re- 
duced in  many  localities  by  rain.  An 
excellent  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  be- 
ing put  up  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Pastures  are  generally  fair 
to  good  but  some  are  urgently  in  need 
of  rain. 

Fruits 


Designed  for 

HUSBANDS  and  WIVES 

—and  Fathers  and  Mothers 


T 


Fruit  crops  have  withstood  the  in- 
tense heat  fairly  well.  The  apple 
crop  as  a  whole  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  and  is  generally  rated 
as  clean.  The  peach  crop  is  still  very 
promising,  especially  in  commercial 
areas.  Harvesting  of  the  cherry  crop 
which  was  not  up  to  last  year,  will 
be  over  by  the  middle  of  August.  The 
Erie  grape  crop  is  10  days  late  and 
in  need  of  more  moisture  and  con- 
tinued warm  weather.  Vines  are  in 
good  condition  and  insect  damage 
light. 

U.  S.  CROP  PROSPECTS 

DECLINE  SLIGHTLY 

Crop  prospects  in  the  United  States 
declined    only    slightly    during    July 
and     probably     held     about     steady 
through    the    first    week    of    August. 
Aggregate    crop    production     is    ex- 
pected to  be  about  average,  and  con- 
sidering stocks  on  hand,  supplies  of 
most  crops  will  be  ample.    With  gen- 
erally    favorable    weather     in    early 
July,  the  estimates  for  winter  wheat 
and   oats   were   increased   materially, 
and  the  estimates  for  barley,  flaxseed, 
beans,  and  some  fruits  were  increased 
slightly.     But  late  crops — corn,  sor- 
ghums, late  hay  crops,  and  tobacco — 
were   damaged   by   dry   weather,   and 
pastures  and  ranges  deteriorated  over 
a  wide  area. 


HE  firil  hundred  years  are  not  the  hardest.  It  is  the  first 
year  or  two  that  is  the  most  tryins  and  difficult.  That  is 
so,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  wife  suddenly  left  alone  with 
one  or  two  small  children  to  support. 

When  the  husband  and  father  dies,  there  are  unusual  finan- 
cial problems  for  the  first  year  or  two.  The  wife  must  adjust 
herself  to  the  loss  of  income  she  has  been  accustomed  to  and 
she  must  try  to  plan  how  to  carry  on  and  care  for 
the  children. 

To  help  husbands  and  wives  meet  that  situation,  the  Farmers 
&  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company  has  devised  a  simple  and 
practical  "Clean-Up  and  Income  Continuation"  plan. 
Use  the  coupon  below  or  write  us  for  a  circular  outlining  how 
this  plan  can  work  for  you.  Don't  delay  Get  the  informa- 
tion now.     You  can  decide  later  if  its  interests  you. 


Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :   Please  send  me  your  "Clean-Up  and  Income  Continua- 
tion" circular. 

Name  ^^^  " 


Street 


City 


State 


lo 


'-f^^ 
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GKAINS  AND  GRASSES 

By  Clara  H  Dewey 

Ceres  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  we 
have  the  three  Graces  among  our 
Grange  officers  ?  Just  take  them  away 
and  our  Grange  becomes  like  any 
other  organization  or  club,  for  they 
represent  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  our  Grange  ritual.  And  yet  we  go 
into  many  Grange  meetings  where 
their  stations  are  not  filled!  The 
presence  of  Ceres  is  especially  to  be 
desired  as  she  represents  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Grange — agriculture. 

The  lessons  taught  in  Grange  rit- 
ualism are  so  beautifully  brought  out 
by  the  meaning  and  teachings  of  the 
three  Graces. 

In  the  old  legend,  Ceres  was  the 
goddess  of  agricultui;e.  She  was  aided 
by  her  daughter,  Proserpine,  the  god- 
dess of  vegetation.  After  Proserpine 
was  stolen  by  Pluto  and  taken  to  his 
underground  home,  Ceres  wandered 
over  the  earth  searching  for  her. 

The  story  tells  us  that  after  Ceres 
found  where  her  daughter  was,  she 
appealed  to  Jupiter,  who  ruled,  that 
Proserpine  should  spend  half  her  time 
with  her  mother,  Ceres,  and  half  with 
Pluto  underground. 

This  legend  typifies  the  planting  of 
the  seed  and  its  coming  back  in  the 
form  of  living  grain.  These  legends 
are  well  worth  reading  in  order  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  position  of  the  three 
Graces  in  our  corps  of  officers. 

"Grass  is  the  basis  of  agriculture," 
we  are  told.  What  barren  places  the 
fields  would  be  without  it  I  It  is  so 
insignificant  a  plant,  yet  how  lovely 
it  makes  our  lawns  and  fields.  To  us, 
it  teaches  the  lessons  of  modesty  and 
usefulness. 

As  the  daughter  of  Ceres  lived 
under  the  ground,  so  we  plant  our 
corn  and  other  grains  in  the  ground 
to  die  and  then  spring  up  in  a  glorious 
resurrection  of  living  plants  produc- 
ing food  to  sustain  life. 

I  wonder  if  we  take  time  in  a  busy 
life  to  see  the  beauty  in  a  field  of 
rustling  corn  or  the  wheat  as  it  rip- 
ples in  billowing  waves  as  the  breeze 
passes  oyer  it.  A  field  of  wheat, 
j^pened  into  pure  gold,  is  truly  a 
lovely  sight. 

.  iiet  us  then  keep  in  mind  the  mean- 
jng  of  Ceres  as  she  is  with  us  in  our 
wange  meetings.  See  that  her  sta- 
J\on  is  always  filled  and  that  her  em- 
blems be,  not  a  few  ears  of  dried  and 
inouse-nibbled  corn,  but  perfect  ears 
of  corn  or  a  sheaf  of  wheat  that  has 
5^n  cared  for  and  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. 


County  Libraries  Serve  Rural 

People 

Fifteen  Pennsylvania  Counties  Now  Have 

Such  Service 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  recent 
.  organization    of    the    Clearfield 
County  Library  brings  to  a  total 
of  fifteen  (15)  the  number  of  County 
Libraries   in   Pennsylvania   receiving 
State  Aid. 

Following  is  a  list  of  present  Coun- 
ty Libraries,  with  the  percentage  of 
financial  aid  furnished  by  the  Corn- 
monwealth  to  each  county  on  the  basis 
of  its  legal  classification  according  to 
1930  census  figures.  These  are  found 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Manual,  Volume 
84,  1939: 


Name  of 

Percentage 

County 

Class 

of  aid 

Butler 

6 

50 

Cameron 

8 

125 

Centre 

7 

75 

Chester 

5 

33 

Clearfield 

6 

50 

Clinton 

7 

76 

Dauphin 

4 

25 

Huntingdon 

7 

75 

Indiana 

6 

50 

Lancaster 

4 

33 

Lycoming 

6 

50 

Monroe 

7 

76 

Pike 

8 

126 

Susquehanna 

7 

76 

Wayne 

7 

76 

Organized  throughout  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  ideal  mediums 
for  the  most  efficient  book  service  to 


rural  communities,  the  County  Li- 
brary is  showing  a  healthy,  if  de- 
layed, growth  in  Pennsylvania. 

Both  state  and  national  figures  re- 
veal that  rural  communities  are  in 
dire  need  of  books,  magazines  and  all 
types  of  well-selected  reading  mate- 
rial. Cities  and  towns  have  public 
library  facilities  available,  while  small 
communities  and  isolated  farm  homes 
have  none. 

Through  the  services  of  the  Library 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  Li- 
brary it  is  possible  for  rural  folks  who 
are  otherwise  without  library  priv- 
ileges to  borrow  books  on  any  subject 
at  any  time.  This  service  is  rendered 
gratis  to  any  resident  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  only  charges  to  patrons  being 
for  freight  or  postage. 

In  addition,  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion has  established  Traveling  Li- 
brary stations  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred (200)  rural  communities 
throughout  the  state.  These  book 
centers,  supervised  by  local,  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  each  village,  may 
borrow  fifty  (50)  books  twice  a  year 
for  circulation  among  near-by  resi- 
dents. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  serv- 
ice, no  matter  how  generous  and  ef- 
ficient  it   is,   cannot   equal   the  book 
loan   facilities   of   a  local   Public   or 
(Concluded  on  page  2.) 


This  book  truck  makes  its  weekly  rounds  in  Lycoming  County  serving 

hundreds  of  interested  readers 


ENEEGY  NEEDS  FOB 

HUMAN  BODY 

By  Jean  Hood 

The  day  that  the  phrase  "Count 
Your  Calories''  caught  the  public 
fancy,  the  science  of  nutrition  wa^* 
launched  on  its  practical  career. 
Since  then,  the  interest  in  calorie* 
and  energy  foods  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  recent  discov- 
eries about  vitamins  and  minerals. 

But  the  vast  army  of  Americans, 
who  are  watching  their  weight,  are 
still  counting  their  calories.  They 
know  that  the  calorie  is  used  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  energy  a  food 
may  yield,  and  they  know  that  when 
they  get  more  energy  from  food  than 
they  need  the  excess  is  stored  as  fat. 

These  i)eople  often  overestimate  the 
calorie  as  a  unit  of  measure  for  the 
total  value  of  a  food.  They  may  for- 
get that  the  number  of  calories  is  no 
clue  to  the  amount  of  building  mate- 
rials and  regulators — the  vitamins  and 
minerals,  in  the  food.  The  function 
of  food  in  supplying  energy  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  nutrition,  but  it  is 
only  part  of  the  story  of  how  the  body 
makes  use  of  food. 

In  trying  to  understand  how  we  get 
energy  from  food,  it  is  easiest  to  think 
of  the  body  as  a  machine.  Anybody 
who  has  seen  a  freight  train  chugging 
along  the  tracks  has  some  idea  of  how 
the  engine  works.  He  knows  that 
coal  is  burned  to  heat  water  and  make 
steam  that  drives  the  pistons  and 
makes  the  wheels  turn. 

Strangely  enough  the  human  body 
can  do  much  the  same  thing.  ltd  fuel 
is  food — not  coal.  This  food  is  ac- 
tually burned  inside  the  body.  Al- 
though there  is  no  flame  or  smoke,  the 
fire  produces  heat.  Part  of  this  heat 
is  used  to  keep  the  body  warm  and 
part  of  it  is  created  into  work  energy. 

It  is  this  work  energy  that  gives 
man  the  energy  to  chop  wood.  Even 
young  Bobby  needs  this  energy  so  he 
can  pull  his  toy  wagon.  In  other 
words,  '^he  energy  from  the  food  is 
used  to  perform  work. 

But  it  is  a  litle  harder  to  under- 
stand that  the  same  energy  also  is 
needed  for  the  work  of  the  muscles 
inside  the  body,  such  as  the  heart  and 
stomach  muscles.  Even  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  and  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  the 
tiny  glands  and  very  small  organs 
need  food  energy  to  function  prop- 
erly. 

One  surprising  thing  about  the  hu- 
man body  is  that  it  stores  up  surplus 
energy  as  fat.  For  growing  children, 
it  is  desirable  health  insurance  for 
them  to  be  a  few  pounds  overweight. 
But  for  grown  folks,  surplus  fat  may 
accumulate  as  extra  pounds  that  may 
not  be  so  desirable. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIBLD,  MonongaheU,  Pa. 


A  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PBAYEE 

When  on  August  8tli  our  President 
issued  his  proclamation  setting  a.side 
Sunday,  September  8th  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  the  nation,  he  was  follow- 
ing   a    tradition    well    established   by 
other  national  leaders  in  times  of  un- 
usual stress.     This  proclamation  was 
the    se\enteenth    time    that    national 
leaders     have    called    the    people    to 
prayer,  and  a  great  multitude  of  de- 
vout men  and  women  joined  in  prayer 
"to  Almighty  God  for  His  blessing  on 
our  country  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  permanent  peace  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world." 

This  is  surely  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  need  to  turn  to  God 
in  prayer,  and  to  become  "conscious 
of  the  Divine  power  and  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  God's  merciful  guid- 
ance." We  should  therefore,  be  deep- 
ly grateful  to  Senator  Guy  M.  Gil- 
lette, of  Iowa,  who  introduced  the 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  this  proclamation,  and  to  our 
Pr  sident  for  his  willingTiess  to  lead 
hid  people  in  this  great  spiritual  act 
of  national  prayer. 

Our  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, in  the  early  days  of  this  Re- 
public, offered  the  following  prayer 
which  is  strikingly  appropriate  today : 

Prayer  Offered  ky  George 
Washington 

"Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us 
this  good  land  for  our  heritage,  we 


humbly  beseech   Thee,   that   we   may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people  mind- 
ful of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy 
will.     Bless  our  land  with  honorable 
industry,   sound    learning,   and   pure 
manners.    Save  us  from  violence,  dis- 
cord, and  confusion;    from  pride  and 
arrogancy,  and  from  every  evil  way. 
Defend  our  liberties  and  fashion  into 
one     united     people     the    multitudes 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues.     Endue  with  the  spirit 
of   wisdom   those   to   whom   in   Thy 
name  we  entrust  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment, that  there  may  be  peace  and 
justice  at  home  and  that  through  obe- 
dience to  Tli.v  law  we  may  show  forth 
Thy  praise  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     In  the  time  of  prosperity  fill 
our  hearts  with  thankfulness,  and  in 
the  day  of  trouble  sutler  not  our  trust 
in  Thee  to  fail,  all  of  which  we  ask 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
May  this  national  day  of  prayer  be 
a   great   spiritual    awakening   to   the 
leaders  of  our  nation  and  to  our  citi- 
zens of  all  creeds  and  denominations, 
and  may  we  continue  to  seek  the  di- 
vine favor  of  God  and  the  guidance 
of  His  spirit  in  these  days  of  crucial 
significance. 

"God  bless  our  native  land, 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand 

Through  storm  and  night; 
When  the  wild  tempests  rave, 
iluler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 

By  Thy  great  might." 


per  month  is  paid  for  the  following 
twelve  months. 

An  income  plan  such  as  this,  be- 
ing introduced  by  our  own  Grange 
Life  Insurance  Company,  certainly 
deserves  immediate  consideration. 
When  death  comes  to  an  income 
earner,  there  is  a  sudden  reduction 


COUNTY  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

conveniently  situated  County  Library, 
Since  Public  Libraries  for  rural 
communities  are  few  and  far  between, 
the  County  Library  becomes  the  nat- 
ural book  service  agency  for  all  rural 


earner,    mere   la   »   oux^vav^x*   ^ •  -,      ^       /■  xi    x  *„ 

in  cash— just  at  the  time  when  large   residents  of  that  county. 


bills  begin  to  come  in.  A  prompt 
cash  payment  proves  very  helpful  in 
such  a  situation. 

Any  Granger  who  would  li^e  fur- 
ther information  can  write  to  the 
Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  CORN  GROWERS 


FARM  REAL  ESTATE 

Farm  real  estate  values  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  made  small  increases  com- 
pared to  a  year  ago.    Sales,  although 
slow,  tend   to   show   improvement   in 
the  eastern  third  of  the  State  while 
other  sections  continue  around  1939 
levels.     Demand  is  largely  limited  to 
places  suitable  for  country  homes  or 
estates  and   for  small  farms  low   in 
price.    A  number  of  sales  for  farming 
or  speculation  have  been  reported  in 
the   southeastern   part   of   the   State. 
Foreclosures  and  distress  sales  appear 
to   have  been  considerably   less  than 
in  recent  years. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 


DOG  LAW  CLAIMS 


Enlisting  the  cooperation  of  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  and  dog  owners,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through 
th/Dog  Law  K„.orcen.e„t  DiviMon    -th  _  a    .ear    oarh.. 


The    number    of    laying    hens    on 
farms   in   January,    1941,   will   prob- 
ably be  from  3  to  8  per  cent  less  than 
in  January  of  this  year.     This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
1940    hatch    is    substantially    smaller 
than  the  hatch  of  last  year  and  flocks 
are   being   culled    at    a    normal    rate. 
With  egg  production  expected  to  be 
smaller  in  the  last  half  of  this  year 
than    a    year    earlier    and    privately 
held  storage  stocks  of  eggs  not  much 
larger    than    last   year,    smaller    sup- 
plies of  eggs  are  in  prospi'ct  from  the 
last    half    of    this    year    than   in    the 
same  period  of  1939. 

The  increased  unfavorableness  of 
cfT^  prices  in  relation  to  feed  prices 
as  the  hatching  season  progressed  this 
year,  largely  accounts  for  the  much 
smaller    hatch    to   date    as    compared 

Commercial 


With  corn  (luoted  at  t>3.4c  per 
bushel  in  local  markets  throughout 
the  United  States  during  .July,  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  Ar- 
gentine corn  has  been  purchased  to 
replace  domestic  grain,  "owing  to  the 
high  prices  asked  for  the  latter.'' 

A  Boston  feed  manufacturing  firm 
is  reported  to  have  bought  40,000 
bushels  of  Argentine  corn.  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  interests  also  pur- 
chased Argentine  corn  for  shipment 
at  82  cents  a  bushel,  transportation 
and  duty  paid.  The  imported  corn  is 
said  to  have  cost  12  to  14  cents  less 
than  is  asked  for  domestic  No.  2  yel- 
low corn. 

High  rail  rates  operate  to  keep 
United  States  corn  out  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  water 
rate  on  corn  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
San  Francisco  is  19.6  cents  a  bushel, 
a  rate  that  the  railroads  cannot  or 
will  not  match.  Freight  rates  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Canadian  ports  are 
quoted  at  15^4  to  173^  cents  a  bushel. 
Argentine  grain  in  Canada  costs 
about  10  cents  less  than  the  price 
asked  for  No.  1  yellow  in  the  Chicago 
spot  market. 


Only    with    such    an    organization, 
competently  administered,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  assure  the  entire  population  of 
a   county   an   eciual   opportunity   for 
reading  and  study,  a  book  right  due 
every   citizen   of   the   Commonwealth. 
The   Library   Extension   Division  of- 
fers its  resources  of  reading  and  ref- 
erence materials   to   help  such  newly 
organized    County    Libraries    get   on 
their  feet   and   establish  sound  book 
foundations.     Clearfield   County,  for 
exampks  newest  member  of  the  Coun- 
ty Library  family,  has  just  received 
a    two-year   loan   of    twelve   hundred 
(1200)    selected  volumes.     With  the 
additional    help   of   a   fifty    (50)   per 
cent   State   Aid  financial  grant,  this 
library  is  looking  forward  optimisti- 
cally to  its  first  year  of  county  service 
under  the  administrative  guidance  of 
the  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Shaw  Pub- 
lic Library  Association  of  Clearfield. 
With  the  cooperation  of  public  spir- 
ited individuals  and  organizations  it 
is  possible  for  any  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth to  obtain  for  its  rural  peo- 
ple the  advantages  of  a  County  Li- 
brary. 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  State 
Library  will  render  every  possible  aid 
in  the  way  of  book  loans  and  profes- 
sional advice  as  part  of  its  state-wide 
program  of  service  to  all  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  rural  and  urban. 


has  warned  its  investigators  that  in- 
demnities on  livestock  and  poultry 
killed  by  dogs  must  not  exceed  the 
actual  market  value  of  the  slain  stock 
or  poultry  at  the  time  of  killing. 


HOG  PRODUCTION 

Hog  production  is  now  declining. 
The  peak  of  the  production  cycle  was 
apparently  reached  in  1939.  The 
1940  pig  crop  will  be  materially 
smaller  than  that  of  1939  but  will  be 
larger  than  for  any  other  year  since 
1933. 

The  spring  pig  crop  of  1940  is  esti- 
mated at  8  per  cent  smaller  tlian  that 
of  1939.  The  number  of  sows  to  far- 
row in  the  fall  season  of  1940  is  in- 
dicated at  12  per  cent  smaller  than 
last  fall. 

The  supply  of  pork  will  probably 
continue  large  for  the  balance  of  this 
year.  Ample  supplies  of  other  meats 
are  also  in  evidence. — Pennsylvania 
State  College  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, 


production  of  baby  chicks  from  Jan- 
uary through  May  this  year  was  14 
per  cent  smaller  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1939.  Increases  in  the 
hatch  over  a  year  earlier  may  occur 
in  some  months  in  the  last  half  of 
this  year  but  the  demand  for  these 
chicks  will  come  mainly  from  com- 
mercial broiler  producers. 

The  number  of  chicks  and  young 
chickens  in  farm  flocks  on  June  1st 
of  this  year  was  12  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  earlier. — Pennaylrnnia  State 
College  Agricultural  Economics. 


FEED  SUPPUES  AMPLE 

U  growing  conditions  continue 
favorable  for  feed  grains  and  forage 
crops,  supplies  will  again  be  ample 
for  the  livestock  to  be  fed.  Acreages 
of  corn  and  oats  are  low  but  growing 
conditions  are  good.  There  is  a  large 
carry-over  of  corn.  Hay  production 
may  reach  record  levels.  Supplies  of 
by-product  feeds  are  expected  to  be 
comparatively   large   for   the   coming 

year. 

On  tlu'  basis  of  present  prospects, 
the  1940-41  supply  of  feed  grains  will 
be  about  116  million  tons.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  the  supply  for  last 
year,  but  with  this  single  exception 
the  largest  supply  since  1933. 

Should  the  European  war  continue 
through  the  coming  year,  feed  prices 
may  move  upward  as  war  conditions 
usually  result  in  somewhat  higher 
prices^  for  most  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  large  supplies  of  most 
feed  stutfs  should  tend  to  keep  prices 
in  line  with  the  prices  received  for 
eggs,  pork,  beef,  milk,  and  other  live- 
stock products. — Pniiisjjlrania  State 
College  Agricultural  Economics. 


ONE  EVERY  15  MINUTES      . 

As  a  result  of  fire,  one  farm  build- 
ing in  this  country  is  sacrificed  every 
fifteen  minutes.  -This  means  that  96 
expensive  bonfires  are  built  every  24 
hours,  2,880  every  month,  34,560  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  A  big  percent- 
age of  this  waste  of  time,  effort,  prop- 
erty and  natural  resources,  to  say 
nothing  of  precious  human  lives  lost 
in  fire,  is  absolutely  preventable. 
Each  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to 
help  solve  this  serious  problem. 


EASY  TO  KEEP 

The  schoolteacher  was  giving  her 
class  of  young  pupils  a  test  on  a 
natural  history  lesson. 

Teacher:  "Now,  Junior,  tell  me 
where  the  elephant  is  found." 

Junior  (after  hesitating) :  "The 
elephant,  teacher  is  such  a  big  an- 
imal it  is  scarcely  ever  lost." 


GRANGE  INSURANCE  OFFERS 
CASH  PAYMENT  AND 

MONTHLY  INCOME 

A  development  of  unusual  interest 
to  Grangers  is  a  new  plan  of  insur- 
ance being  offered  by  the  Farmers 
and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Through  this  new  plan,  an  imme- 
diate cash  payment  of  $816.00  is  paid 
to  the  beneficiary  and   then  $100.00 


FATTENING  LAMBS 

After   running  six   experiments  to 
ascertain  the  most  desirous  source  of 
protein  in  feeding  lambs,  the  Penn- 
sylvania    P^xperiment     Station     has 
found    that    a    concentrate    mixture 
composed  of  35  per  cent  soybean  oil 
meal,  64  per  cent  yellow  corn  and  1 
per  cent  salt  fed  in  the  proportions 
of  3  parts  concentrate  to  2  parts  clover 
and  timothy  hay  proved  most  econom- 
ical.   This  mixture  also  produced  the 
most  rapid  gains.     These  tests  were 
run  on  66  pairs  of  lambs  which  were 
fed  in  a  controlled  feed  consumption 
study     from     weaning     until     they 
reached  70  pounds  liveweight. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CORN 

HUSKING   CONTEST 

The  Pennsylvania  Corn  Husk- 
ing Contest  will  be  held  at  Her- 
shey,  Pa.,  at  1  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
October  24th.  The  field  selected 
for  this  occasion  is  a  twenty 
acre  field  lying  alone  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  town  of  Her- 
shey.  The  corn  to  be  husked 
will  be  hybrid  corn  and  ought  to 
yield  seventy -five  bushels,  or  bet- 
ter, per  acre. 

Approximately  twenty  coun- 
ties will  compete  in  this  con- 
test and  will  select  their  entries 
in  local  contests  to  be  held  prior 
to  this  state  event.  In  a  num- 
ber of  such  counties  the  Po- 
mona Granges  are  sponsoring 
the  county  contests  and  are  of- 
fering prize  money  to  the  win- 
ners. 
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Finding  Markets  for  Farm 

Products 

By  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter^  Ph.D.,  IX.D. 

Former  President  North  Dakota  State  (■oUcge  and  Member  of 

U.  S.  Tariff  Commv<sion 


NO  PllOBLEM  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  time 
transcends  in  importance  that  of 
an  equitable  income  for  the  32  mil- 
lion of  our  ixDpulation  who  live  upon 
the  farm  and  are  rest)onsible  (1)  for 
the  production  of  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural materials  needed  and  used  by 
the  100  million  who  do  not  live  on 
farms,  (2)  together  with  products  for 
export  needed  to  exchange  for  the  cof- 
fee, tea,  cocoa,  spices,  rubber,  silk,  and 
other  farm  and  plantation  products 
desired  by  all  of  our  people  but  not 
produced  in  tlie  United  States.  Thus, 
it  may  be  said  that  our  farm  people 
have  three  important  markets: 

1.  Production  of  food  and  fiber  and 
other  materials  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  direct  consumption  or  as  raw 
materials  to  be  processed. 

2.  Production  for  export. 

3.  Production  of  many  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  themselves  need  for  home 
use,  such  as  fruits,  nuts  and  vegeta- 
bles; maple  sirup,  sugar,  and  honey; 
ix)ultry  and  dairy  products;  meats; 
and  many  other  items. 

Cash  farm  income  from  farm  pro- 
duction is  derived  from  the  first  two 
groups:  i.e.,  materials  sold  for  use  in 
the  domestic  markets  and  materials 
sold  for  the  export  markets.  But  cash 
farm  income  depends  equally  upon 
price  and  quantity  of  materials  sold. 
To  increase  the  price  by  decreasing 
quantity  for  sale  could  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  cash  income, — ^.just  as  in  the 
case  of  labor  which  may  earn  more 
per  hour  but  have  fewer  hours  of 
employment  and  may  us  a  result  find 
its(»lf  with  a  decri'ase  in  cash  income. 
The  reverse  is  equally  true. 

Many  Gkoups  Complain 

Over  the  first  150  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence  we  depended  very 
largely  ui)on  the  working  of  such  eco- 
nomic principles  as  the  law  of  supply 
and  denumd  to  produce  the  best  re- 
j^ults  in  the  long  run.  During  recent 
y<'ars  governments  have  been  more  ac- 
tive in  the  realm  of  economic  legis- 
lation as  distinct  from  action  in  the 
field  of  political  and  social  welfare. 
In  spite  of  these  new  efforts,  prac- 
tically all  important  groups  of  citi- 
zons  conii)lain  that  they  are  now  re- 
<'<'iving  less  equitable  results  than  for- 
merly,— millions  of  willing  workers 
are  unemployed;  millions  of  these  de- 
pend upon  government  for  relief;  ag- 
riculture gets  less  than  an  equitable 
share  of  the  national  income;  indus- 
^^y  is  unprofitable  and  unwilling  to 
denture  into  new  fields  or  to  expand 
^^T  even  to  operate  at  normal  capacity  ; 
taxpayers  complain  that  too  large  a 
""hare  of  what  they  now  receive  is  tak- 
en by  government,  etc.,  etc. 
.Because  of  this  widespread  confu- 
:'"".  let  us  discuss  the  theme,  "Find- 
ing: Markets  for  Farm  Products,"  with 
file  thought  in  mind  that  perhaps  ag- 
riculture might  not  only  get  a  larger 
^•ash  mcome  but  also  a  more  equitable 

!.^^f  *^'^  the  national  income  and 
•■'''I'ly  inos])er  if  farmers  had  a  larger 
niarket.  With  that  aspect  of  the  sub- 
J<^ct  m  mind,  I  propose  to  discuss  dif- 
ferent approaches  pointing  in  the  di- 
{T^\T  ^^  ^^  expansion  of  the  market 
lor  the  products  of  agriculture. 

Domestic  Market  Best 
1-  Undoubtedly,  the  domestic  mar- 
ket f^  ^^^^helmingly  the  best  mar- 
tur  1      ^"^^^i^^"  farmers.     Agricul- 
Welfare  requires    industrial   re- 


covery in  the  United  States.  This  is 
true  even  in  the  case  of  the  two  or 
three  special  products  (such  as  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  wheat)  which  tradi- 
tionally have  depended  upon  the  for- 
eign market  as  an  important  outlet 
for  surpluses  produced.  Industrial  re- 
covery would  mean  reemployment, 
which  in  turn  would  provide  a  tre- 
mendous stimulus  to  the  market  for 
farm  products  since  the  increase  in 
employment  would  undoubtedly  great- 
ly increase  the  market  for  foods, 
clothing,  tobacco,  leather  goods,  and 
other  materials  produced  on  our 
farms. 

2.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  industrial  recovery,  with  uni- 
versal employment,  would  lead  to  a 
larger  per  capita  consumption  in  all 
income  groups,  but  i)erhaps  more  es- 
pecially in  the  low-income  groups. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  con- 
sumption for  subsistence  and  to  avoid 
starvation,  contrasted  with  consump- 
tion for  enjoyment  and  to  provide  the 
comforts  and  luxuries. 

3.  Industrial  recovery  would  also 
furnish  a  market  for  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  farm  raw  ma- 
terials in  well  established  industries 
such  as  soybeans  for  plastics  and  dry- 
ing oils;  flaxseed  for  the  paint,  oil, 
varnish  and  linoleum  industries  and 
many  other  raw  materials  which  come 
from  our  farms.  This  in  turn,  would 
increase  the  farmer's  market  and  in- 
crease his  cash  income. 

New  LTses 

4.  Then,  too,  industrial  recovery 
should  lead  to  vast  increases  in  the 
form  of  new  uses  for  agricultural  raw 
materials  in  American  industries.  Ex- 
panding industry  would  undoubtedly 
seek  to  make  use  of  the  research  work 
in  which  they  have  been  quietly  en- 
gaged during  recent  years.  Informa- 
tion available  indicates  that  great 
numbers  of  industries  would  quickly 
attempt  to  put  new  ideas  into  active 
production,  calling  for  large  new 
quantities  of  agricultural  materials. 

5.  This  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
new  farm  products  to  displace  sur- 
pluses now  produced  for  the  foreign 
market.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  a  tremendous  upward  trend  in 
American  industry  would  call  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  products  of 
American  farms,  thus  leaving  smaller 
surpluses  available  for  export.  This, 
in  turn,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
greater  cash  income  since  the  domes- 
tic market  is  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able market  for  American  agriculture. 

Incentive  Payments 

6.  Incentive  payments  might  be 
brought  into  effective  operation  to 
stimulate  the  other  trends  already  re- 
ferred to.  Thus,  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  now  expended  in  foreign 
markets  for  the  purchase  of  medi- 
cinal and  pharmaceutical  seeds,  herbs, 
plants,  leaves,  etc.;  other  tens  of  mil- 
lions are  spent  for  foreign  starches, 
vegetable  oils  and  fats;  still  other 
tens  of  millions  are  spent  for  various 
fibers  such  as  hemp  fiber,  flaxstraw 
for  linen,  etc.;  scores  of  other  illus- 
trations might  be  cited.  Incentive 
payments  to  stimulate  the  introduc- 
tion or  expansion  of  many  of  these 
might  not  only  help  to  displace  some 
burdensome  surpluses  but  provide  a 
more  profitable  market. 

7.  This  leads  to  consideration  of  a 
more  active  effort  to  save  all  Ameri- 


The  farmer  won^t  be  out 

today — nothing  but  wings 

could  get  over  these  snow-drifts/^ 

^'That's  what  you  think — but  he 
can  get  almost  anywhere 
he  wants  by  telephone/^ 
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Xhe  fields  are  white  with  winter;  the  snow  piled  high 
from  yesterday's  storm ;  and  you  sit  by  the  fire  toasting 
your  shins.  There  are  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
cellar  and  hay  in  the  mow  for  the  cattle.  And  there 
is  the  merry  jingle  of  the  telephone;  the  welcome 
voice  of  neighbor  or  friend  to  make 
the  day  pleasant  and  full  of  good  cheer. 

BELL      TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


can  markets  for  American  farmers 
wliere  domestic  agriculture  is  capable 
of  supplying  them  economically  and 
efiiciently.  This  might  involve  a  bet- 
ter control  over  imports  of  comix^ti- 
tive  farm  products.  Indeed,  from  the 
standpoint  of  National  defense  and 
to  make  the  United  States  more  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  chaos  and 
turmoil  of  foreign  lands,  it  might  not 
be  going  tof>  far  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic production,  by  the  use  of  incentive 
payments,  in  the  case  of  some  com- 
modities which  otherwise  might  nor- 
mally be  secured  from  distant  parts 
of  the  world. 

8.  Finall.v,  wo  reach  the  i)roblem  of 
attempting  to  restore  foreign  markets 
and  efforts  to  find  new  foreign  mar- 
kets for  those  products  which  we  can 
produce  better  and  more  cheaply  than 
other  countries,  and  also  for  many 
choice  products  resulting  from  the 
marvellous  efficiency  developed  in  the 
United  States.  These  choicer  prod- 
ucts are  such  commodities  as  dried, 
canned  and  preserved,  or  otherwise 
cured  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, meat  products,  etc.  Even  after 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  dis- 
continue efforts  to  supply  the  world 
market  with  staple  commodities  in 
competition   with   labor  having  lower 


living  standards  in  foreign  regions, 
the  United  States  should  still  have  a 
tremendous  export  market  for  these 
choicer  products  derived  from  agricul- 
tural raw  materials. 


YORK  COUNTY  POMONA 

MEETS  AT  FOREST  PARK 

'i'he  York  County  Pomona,  No.  40, 
held  their  annual  picnic  at  Forest 
Park,  Hanover,  Pa.,  August  10th  with 
more  than  two  hundred  Patrons  in  at- 
tendance. During  the  last  quarter  a 
membership  contest  was  put  on  in  the 
Sulx)rdinate  Granges.  The  four  win- 
ning Grances  to  be  entertained  by  the 
four  losing  Granges.  This  was  car- 
ried out  in  every  detail.  Free  supper 
was  served  to  all  Grangers  present  by 
the  losing  Granges.  An  interesting 
program  was  i)repared  by  the  Worthy 
Ix'cturer.  The  main  feature  was  an 
address  by  the  Worthy  State  Secre- 
tary, Brother  Miles  Horst.  The  eve- 
ning session  opened  at  eight  o'clock 
with  approximately  a  hundred  and 
seventy  Grangers  present.  The  meet- 
ing consisted  of  general  business  and 
entertainment.  Ice  cream  was  served. 
The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  November  9th,  at  Fawn 
Grove,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S 

SUPERHIGHWAY 

By  Rev.  J.  Earl  Dobbs 

An  object  that  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  these  days,  is  the 
80  called  superhighway.  Living  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  midway  point 
at  Bedford,  one  naturally  hears  quite 
a  lot  of  talk  about  it.  For  some 
months  this  highway  was  spoken  of 
as  a  "dream  highway"  and  is  spoken 
of  yet  as  "the  dream  highway."  It 
no  longer  is  a  dream.  It  is  a  reality. 
To  some  of  the  farmers,  whose  farms 
and  homesteads  have  been  divided  to 
the  extent  that  the  land  can  no  longer 
be  farmed  conveniently  as  one  farm, 
the  dream  highway  has  become  a  grim 
reality. 

Time    and    again    we    have    heard 
rumors  that  the  real  purpose  in  build- 
ing this  8ui)erhighway  was  for  mili- 
tary purposes.     If  we  are  going  to 
think  of  some  of  the  advantages  that 
the    8ui)erhighway    will    provide    for 
military  purposes,  we  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  some  of  the  disadvantages. 
In    planning    the    superhighway    for 
military    purposes,    the    planner   evi- 
dently did  not  realize  at  the  time  that 
they  would  be  presenting  the  enemy 
vith  a  landing  field  for  airplanes,  that 
tretches    almost    all    the    way    from 
J*ittsburgh    to    Harrisburg.      Planes 
ihat  are  being  forced  down  are  find- 
ing it  advantageous  to  select  the  su- 
perhighway for  landing  purposes.  An 
enemy  could  land  planes  almost  any- 
where on  this  highway.     To  guard  it 
properly   would  be   a   more  difficult 
task  than  to  guard  the  British  Isles. 
It  would  take  an  army  and  a  defense 
system  superior  to  the  Maginot  Line. 
Perhaps  I  am  too  optimistic,  but  I 
do  not  look  for  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  attacked  and,  doubt  if 
we  will  need  the  superhighway  for  use 
in  a  defensive  war. 

The   greatest   benefit   that   will  be 
derived  from  the  superhighway  will 
be  in  the  transportation  of  things  that 
are  used  regardless  of  peace  or  war, 
and  in  the  traveling  of  people  from 
one  place  to  another.    The  superhigh- 
way  is   receiving   national   attention, 
and   is  bound  to  play  an  important 
part  in  our  national  life.     It  is  one 
of  the  main  points  of  interest,  not 
only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  the  At- 
lantic States.     It  will  present  to  the 
traveler  a  beauty  of  forest  and  field 
that  will  be  different  from  most  high- 
ways.   Although  it  tunnels  the  moun- 
tains, yet  there   are  elevated  places 
when  the  traveler  can  look  down  up- 
on fields  and  streams   that  dot   our 
valleys.      Although    constructed    for 
speed  and  the  saving  of  time,  never- 
theless,  there  will  be  people  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  who  will  travel  it 
for  the  beauty  they  see,  and  not  to 
find  out  how  quick  they  can  travel 
between  two  points. 


Pennsylvania  Scenery  Described  by 
Observing  Grangers 


ample  reward  for  a  bit  of  dust  and 
some  bumps  mixed  in.     One  of  these 
is  a  "Skyline  Drive"  running  across 
the  top  of  Bald  Eagle  mountain  from 
west  to  east.     The  best  way  to  drive 
this  is  to  enter  the  dirt  road  from 
Route  554,  locally  known  as  Sulphur 
Spring  Mountain  road,  and  drive  on 
past  the  fire  tower  over  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Pike,  or  Route  404.     If  you 
like  fire  tower  views  there  is  a  fine 
panorama  of  mountains,  farms,  towns 
and  streams  to  reward  you  for  the 
hard  climb  up  the  many  steps.    Much 
of  this  same  view  can  be  seen  from 
your  automobile  as  you  make  stops 
in  breath-taking  look-out  places.  Aft- 
er you  find  Route  404  turn  north  to- 
ward   Williamsport   and   one   of   our 
"local  prides"  lies  before  you.    As  you 
come  around  the  Big  Bend  a  beauti- 
ful picture  greets  you.     Either  the 
look-out  point  from   the   old  tarvia 
road  or  the  new  concrete  road  run- 
ning higher  up  across  the  hill  will 
bring  a  never-to-be-forgotten  view.  If 
you  can  watch  the   sunset  over  the 
river  and  hills — and  the  City  of  Wil- 
liamsport gradually  go  to  sleep  when 
the   lights   start   to   glimmer  in  the 
dusk — well,  it's  a  grand  spot  to  feel 
very  close  to  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things  beautiful. 

Some  other  dirt  roads  well  loved  by 
local  people  are  over  in  the  moun- 
tains around  Elimsport.  The  CCC 
boys  have  built  miles  of  them — all 
lovely  in  mountain  scenery. 

Another  dirt  road  that  is  well- 
known  starts  near  the  junction  of 
East  Third  Street  and  Washington 
Boulevard  in  Williamspc^rt,  and  is 
known  as  the  North  Road.  One  fol- 
lows it  to  the  fork  and  can  go  either 
way  to  find  enjoyment.  At  the  sec- 
ond fork  the  left  side  goes  to  Trout 
Run  and  offers  something  special  in 
views.  The  right  fork,  if  by  this  time 
you  are  not  lost,  takes  you  into  Rose 
Valley. 

NiPPENosE  Valley 

It  might  be  fun  to  take  a  tour,  for 
a  little  vacation.  Just  put  away  dull 
care  some  day  and  join  our  imagi- 
nary caravan.  Let's  pretend  we  are 
starting  from  the  county-line,  Lycom- 
ing County's  southern  boundary,  on 
Route  44.  This  is  a  hard  surface, 
black-top  road  but  does  not  carry  very 
much  through  traffic,  so  it  will  answer 
our  purpose  nicely.  Route  44  takes 
us  over  Collomsville  Mountain  Road 
and  is  a  beautiful  mountain  drive  to 
enjoy  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 
As  we  ride  along  I'll  tell  you  a  legend 


of  Nippenose  Valley  which  we  are 
approaching  over  beyond  the  moun- 
tain. 

This  story   is  based  on  the  tradi- 
tional visit,  which  William  Penn  paid 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  West  Branch 
of  the   Susquehanna   in   1699.     His- 
torians tell  us  that  there  were  three 
months   unaccounted  for   in   Penn's 
second  visit  to  Pennsylvania  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  taken  a  canoe 
trip  to   Cherry   Tree  where   a  giant 
wild  cherry  growing  across  the  stream 
impeded  further  progress.    He  is  sup- 
posed  to  have   met  with   Chief  Wi- 
daagh    at   Nippenose   Park    and    ad- 
journed for   a  great   Council  at  the 
Chief's  clearing  or  farm  where  a  col- 
umn now  stands.     This  location  was 
discovered  by   George  L.   Sanderson, 
who  had  always  heard  of  The  Widow's 
Spring  at  Nippenose  and  on  an  old 
map  found  it  was  Widaaugh's  Spring. 
Then  by  questioning  his  father  and 
older   residents   as  well   as   studying 
maps,  historians  and  biographers  of 
William  Penn,  fixed  on  the  meadow 
where  he  erected  the  column  as  the 
spot  of  Penn's  pow-wow  with  the  fam- 
ous Susquehannock  Chieftain.     This 
place   is  now  known  as  "Lochabar," 
which  means  "the  lake  where  the  deer 
shed  their  horns." 

We  will  follow  Route  44  up  through 
Jersey  Shore  and  up  the  Pine  Creek 
road  to  Waterville.  There  we  may 
go  on,  following  the  creek  through 
lovely  scenery  either  to  Jersey  Mills 
or  else,  at  Waterville,  take  the  road 
over  to  English  Center  and  then 
Route  284  to  Buttonwood.  Both  of 
these  roads  lead  through  beautiful 
mountains — a  hunter's  paradise.  Of- 
ten wild  game  can  be  seen  as  you 
drive  through.  At  Buttonwood  let's 
drive  south  on  the  well-known  Route 
15  which  brings  us  down  Steam  Val- 
ley Mountain,  along  Lycoming  Creek, 
which  is  one  of  our  local  summer 
spots  for  camping  and  loafing,  then 
into  Williamsport. 


Rome,  New  York,  who  had  visited  in 
our  county.  The  man  said,  "What 
is  the  name  of  that  creek — I  can't 
just  remember  but  it  is  something 
like  'Friendly  Stocking'— it's  a  beau- 
tiful spot."  Eventually  I  realized  he 
meant  Loyalsock. 

If  we  want  to  just  step  a  few  miles 
out  of  our  county,  we  can  drive  up 
along  the  creek  and  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  State  Park  Whirl's  End, 
or  World's  End,  whichever  name  you 
prefer.  Either  one  suits  very  well  as 
a  whirlpool  ends  there  and  one  might 
easily  imagine  the  world's  end  as  be- 
ing there  too.  Here  we  can  broil  our 
steak  over  an  open  fire  and  take  a 
dip  in  the  pool  if  the  sun  is  shining 
and  the  day  is  warm. 

On  our  way  once  more  we  will  visit 
Eagles  Mere — a  state-wide  famous 
mountain  lake  resort.  The  lake  is 
lovely,  set  like  a  jewel  among  the  hills. 

Now  we  will  follow  Route  42  to 
220  through  a  fine  farming  section 
and  attractive  little  towns  into  Mun- 
cy.  There  we  must  stop  and  visit 
the  Historical  House  where  we  can 
browse  among  many  interesting  bits 
of  local  history  and  museum  pieces. 
There  too  we  can  learn  some  Indian 
Lore  if  history  interests  us. 

Time  seems  to  fly  on  a  vacation 
day,  and  then  there  are  so  many  other 
places  we  might  have  visited,  but 


Loyalsock  Valley 

Let's  take  another  drive.  This  time 
we  head  east  on  Route  15  to  Moun- 
toursville  then  north  on  Route  87. 
This  takes  us  up  the  beautiful  Loyal- 
sock Valley.  Loyalsock  is  the  name 
of  a  much-loved  creek  noted  for  fish- 
ing, bathing,  and  boating.  The  creek 
and  scenic  drive  are  remembered  by 
visitors,  but  some  of  them  forget  the 
name.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  that 
as  we  drive.  One  time,  some  years 
ago,    I    met    some    people    living    in 


BEAUTY  SPOTS  AND  DRIVES 

IN  LYCOMING  COUNTY 

By  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Bush 
Montgomery,  Pa, 

"Afoot   and   light-hearted,   I   take   to 
the  green  road, 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 
The  long  brown  path  before  me, 
Leading  wherever  I  choose." 

— Walt   Whitman. 

Have  you  ever  really  seen  our  Ly- 
coming County?  We  are  very  proud 
of  it,  so  come  along  this  crisp  autumn 
morning  and  let's  take  to  the  op>en 
road — not  "Afoot  and  light-hearted," 
as  it  is  much  too  far  to  walk — ^but  at 
least  we  have  the  world  before  us  and 
a  good  road  leading  wherever  we 
choose. 

There  are  many  miles  of  good  dirt 
road  that  can  be  followed  and  the 
scenic  beauty   of  the  drives  will   be 


West  Branch  of  Susquehanna  near  Hyner,  Clinton  County 


When  dusky  twilight  met  us 

No  feet  so  slow  as  mine, 
"Why,  there's  a  little  house,"  I  said, 
"With  windows  all  a-shine. 

"Perhaps,  since  night  is  nearing, 

I'd  rather  rest  than  roam." 
"I  knew  you  would,"  said  Little  Road, 
"That's  why  I  brought  you  home." 
— Nancy  B.  Turner. 

VACATIONING  IN 

CLARION  COUNTY 

By  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wassum 
Rimershurg,  Pa. 

An  unexpected  two-day  vacation 
granted  me,  some  friends  and  I  de- 
cided to  spend  it  in  our  own  county, 
Clarion,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
western  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  day  we  went  northeast 
from  Clarion,  the  county  seat,  on 
Route  966  through  Miola  where  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  county 
is  located,  to  Helen  Furnace,  the  site 
of  one  of  the  first  iron  smelting  fur- 
naces in  the  county,  and  through 
Scotch  Hill  to  Cook's  Forest.  Arriv- 
ing at  Cook's  Forest,  I  couldn't  help 
marvel  at  the  beauty  and  grandeour 
of  the  virgin  timber.  I  was  filled  with 
awe  while  I  wandered  up  the  many 
trails  and  gazed  at  the  trees  towering 
far  above  in  the  air. 

One  could  spend  many  days  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  beautiful 
trails,  but  it  was  lunch  time,  so  we 
lunched  at  the  Log  Cabin  Inn. 

After  lunch  we  headed  toward 
Leeper,  through  Tylersburg,  and  on 
to  Lickingville  through  beautiful 
country.  We  followed  Route  66  to 
Shippenville,  then  on  to  Knox  on 
Route  238.  Knox  is  a  nice  little 
town,  and  one  of  the  largest  glas* 
plants  in  this  section  of  the  country 
is  located  there. 

Leaving  Knox,  we  took  Route  238 
to  Emlenton,  a  picturesque  little  town 
located  on  the  river  hill  overlooking 
the  Allegheny  River.  At  Emlenton 
is  located  the  Sterling  Oil  Refining 
Company,  the  largest  refinery  of  it' 
kind  in  this  region. 

Smallest  City 
Here  we  crossed  the  bridge  out  of 
Clarion  County.  This  bridge  until » 
few  years  ago  had  been  a  toll  bridge- 
Following  Route  268  along  the  beaoj 
tiful  Allegheny  River,  we  looke^ 
n cross  at  the  colorful  wooded  hills  oi  i 
Clarion    County    until    we    came  <*'  * 
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Parker,  the  smallest  city  in  the  world. 
Here  we  turned  left  back  into  Clar- 
ion county  and  crossed  over  the  new 
bridge.  The  old  one  had  been  swept 
away  a  few  years  ago  with  a  moving 
ice  gorge  which  is  almost  a  yearly 
occurrence  at  this  point  in  the  river. 

Coming  back  toward  Clarion  we 
passed  through  the  towns  of  West 
Freedom  and  Callensburg,  the  loca- 
tion of  one  of  the  old  academies  in 
the  county,  and  down  Route  368  to 
Sligo,  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  fur- 
naces and  iron  foundries. 

We  returned  to  Clarion  and  the 
next  day  started  south  from  Clarion 
through  Williamsburg.  Leaving 
Route  68  we  turned  right  to  visit  the 
Piney  Dam  located  on  the  Clarion 
River.  The  site  of  this  dam  has  been 
named  Electra.  The  dam  was  built 
for  making  electricity  which  is  con- 
veyed over  large  areas  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  After  inspecting  this 
marvelous  structure  and  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  river  we  retraced  our 
way  to  Williamsburg,  on  down  to 
Reidsburg,  the  site  of  an  old  acad- 
emy, and  on  to  Sligo  to  Rimersburg. 
From  there  we  went  to  the  Narrows 
and  East  Brady.  It  was  at  East 
Brady  that  the  first  white  man.  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Brady,  settled  in  Clarion 
County. 

The  Narrows 

Retracing  our  route,  we  came  back 
to  the  Narrows  for  lunch.  The  Nar- 
rows is  one  of  the  newest  points  of 
interest  in  the  county.  Of  course  it 
has  always  been  here,  but  it  is  just 
recently  that  people  have  begun  to 
realize  what  a  wonderful  place  it  is. 
At  this  high  point  above  the  river  has 
been  built  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
lunch  rooms  in  the  county.  A  small 
park  has  been  equipped  with  tables 
for  picnics  and  some  amusement 
equipment,  but  best  of  all  a  lookout 
tower  has  been  built.  Here  we  can 
stand  and  gaze  for  miles  around  and 
marvel  at  the  works  of  nature,  the 
farms,  and  farm  homes.  From  th»j 
tower  we  can  see  the  river  both  before 
us  and  back.  The  Narrows  is  a  high 
projection  of  land,  and  the  river 
winds  down  and  makes  a  complete 
horseshoe  bend.  Facing  west  is  a 
steep  wooded  hillside  down  to  the  riv- 
er and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
can  be  seen  the  peaceful  countryside. 

From  the  Narrows  we  continued 
our  trij)  to  Rimersburg,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Rimers- 
burg in  the  world.  We  turned  right 
in  Rimersburg  and  traveled  on  Route 
861  to  Cottage  Hill  overlooking  the 
town  of  New  Bethlehem,  one  of  Clari- 
on County's  hustling  towns. 

From  Cottage  Hill  we  took  Route 
839  to  Reidsburg.  This  was  an  in- 
teresting drive  through  good  farming 
country.  Wc  also  saw  some  fruit 
farms.  At  Reidsburg  we  followed 
Route  08  back  to  Clarion,  feeling  that 
we  had  at  least  seen  part  of  the  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  places  in  Clar- 
ion County. 

Clarion  itself  is  located  on  a  hill 
above  the  river  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  about  the  coldest  place 
in  the  county.  In  Clarion  are  located 
the  court  house  and  Clarion  State 
Teachers  College,  the  sites  of  which 
were  salt-licks  and  were  frequented 
by  herds  of  buffalo.  The  Owens-Il- 
linois Glass  Company  plant,  one  of 
the  largest  glass  plants  in  the  world 
tbat  manufactures  mostly  bottles,  is 
located  in  Clarion. 


NORTHEASTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  the  Northeastern  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  tourist  may  find  much 
historic  interest,  beautiful  scenery 
and  recreation  facilities  unexcelled. 
J^ou  may  drive  through  dense  forest. 


over  lofty  mountains  and  through 
lovely  fertile  valleys  all  within  the 
northeast.  Here  you  may  visit  the 
great  anthracite  coal  mines.  To  the 
sportsman  who  likes  to  fish  and  hunt 
there  is  an  abundance.  Hunters  will 
find  deer  and  bear  as  well  as  smaller 
game  animals  in  countless  numbers. 
The  region  is  rich  in  historical 
places.  Bradford,  chosen  from  all  the 
world  as  a  refuge  for  a  queen  in  ex- 
ile, is  a  lovely  spot.  It  was  in  1793 
that  a  small  band  of  French  noble- 
men established  in  Bradford  County 
an  asylum  for  Marie  Antoinette  of 
France.  The  glamorous  Marie,  how- 
ever, went  to  her  death  on  the  guillo- 
tine before  loyal  followers  were  able 
to  effect  her  escape  from  a  country 
that  had  turned  against  her.  Now  a 
magnificent  highway,  winding  along 
a  cliff  rising  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  Susquehanna  River  looks  down 
upon  the  plain  where  the  French  built 
the  little  settlement  that  was  to  have 
been  the  home  of  their  queen. 

Indian  Burial  Ground 

At  Athens  there  has  been  uncovered 
one  of  the  largest  Indian  burial 
grounds  found  anywhere  in  the  East. 
Skeletons  of  Indians  who  died  200 
years  ago  are  found  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  Tioga  Point  Muse- 
um is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  relics 
of  the  Red  Men.  Letters  in  the  hand- 
writing of  General  Sullivan,  William 
Clark  and  Stephen  Foster,  writer  of 


built  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  still 
stands,  a  monument  to  pioneers  of 
the  railroad. 

Zane  Grey's  Home 

In  Wayne  County  stands  the  house 
in  which  Zane  Grey,  the  famous  writ- 
er of  outdoor  stories,  lived.  The 
county  was  the  birthplace  of  David 
Wilmot,  of  Wilmot  Proviso  fame.  At 
South  Canaan  is  found  the  first  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Monastery  in  Ameri- 
ca. At  Pleasant  Mount  you  may  visit 
the  world's  largest  fish  hatchery. 

As  the  motor  tourist  drives  along 
the  beautiful  Susquehanna  Valley  in 
Wyoming  County,  he  follows  a  road 
that  made  early  American  history, 
for  it  is  the  trail  along  which  General 
Sullivan  led  his  army  of  valiant  fight- 
ing men  to  the  battle  which  decided 
the  supremacy  of  the  settlers  over  the 
Indians. 

Its  lakes  and  the  beautiful  Susque- 
hanna Valley  provide  ideal  vacation 
places  and  its  big  woods  provide  about 
the  best  bear  hunting  in  the  East. 

At  Nicholson  stands  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
Company's  viaduct  which  is  the  high- 
est concrete  bridge  in  the  world. 
Spanning  Tunkhannock  Creek,  this 
huge  structure  rises  240  feet  above  its 
foundations,  is  2,375  feet  long  and 
three  years  were  required  to  build  it. 

Lake  Winola  is  a  beautiful  spot 
dotted  with  hundreds  of  summer  cot- 
tages. 
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American   folksongs,   are   among  the 
priceless  possessions. 

The  Wyoming  Monument  at  Forty 
Fort,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  commemor- 
ating  the    terrible   Wyoming   Indian 
Massacre   of   white   settlers   July   3, 
1778. 

There  is  located  at  Archbald,  just 
north  of  Scranton,  one  of  the  geolog- 
ical wonders  of  the  globe.  It  is  a 
pothole,  largest  in  the  world,  drilled 
into  the  solid  rock  by  the  action  of 
untold  millions  of  tons  of  water  pour- 
ing down  from  the  ice  sheet  which 
a  million  years  or  so  ago  covered  the 
region.  Scientists  come  from  all  over 
the  world  to  visit  the  Archbald  Pot- 
hole. 

In  the  northeast  you  will  find  the 
famous  Pocono  Mountain  resort  re- 
gion. It  is  noted  for  its  winter  as 
well  as  summer  visitors.  Tourists 
will  find  splendid  highways,  beautiful 
scenery,  fine  hotels  and  everything  to 
make  the  traveler  happy. 

Montrose,  in  Susquehanna  County, 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  small 
towns.  There  each  year  is  held  the 
famous  Montrose  Bible  Institute,  that 
draws  students  from  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
Montrose  is  the  house  in  which  Jo- 
seph Smith,  founder  of  Mormonism, 
lived  for  many  years.  The  region  is 
visited  yearly  by  many  of  his  follow- 
ers. 

At  Lanesboro  you  will  find  the  first 
stone   railway   bridge   in   the   world. 


Falls,  the  resort  on  the  Susquehan- 
na River,  has  been  a  popular  summer 
resort  for  many  years.  The  river  is 
wide  and  deep,  an  ideal  spot  for  the 
lover  of  water  sports. 

We  assure  the  tourist  he  will  be 
glad  he  has  come,  that  he  will  want 
to  return  to  the  beautiful  and  his- 
toric region  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Courtesy,  Lackawanna  Motor  Club,  Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


HONEY  BROOK 

TOWNSHIP  GRANGE 

INITIATES  CANDIDATES 

Friday  evening,  May  3,  1940,  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Honey  Brook 
Township  Grange,  No.  1688,  held  in 
its  Grange  Hall,  a  class  of  fifteen  can- 
didates received  the  first  and  second 
Degrees  of  the  Grange.  The  work  was 
done  in  full  ritualism  form  by  the 
Degree  Team  of  the  Brandywine 
Grange.  The  First  Degree  was  con- 
ferod  by  Master  Clarence  H.  Kemery 
and  the  Second  Degree  by  Master 
Lawrence  Folchman,  both  assisted  by 
the  entire  Degree  Team.  The  tableaux 
were  presented  by  specially  trained 
people.  On  the  whole  the  work  was 
the  most  competent  ever  presented  in 
our  Grange. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  17th,  the 
entire  class  received  the  final  Degrees 
from  the  Degree  Team  of  the  Goshen 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 

MONEY 

BACK 

IF  RATS 

DONt 

DIE 


K-R-O 

^won't  I 
I  Livestock, 
PetsorPoul-^ 
try:  G«U  Rati 
Every  Time. 
K-R-O  is  made ' 
from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended 
by  U.S  Dept  Agr.  (Bui 
1533).  Ready-Mixed,  for 
homes,  3S#  and  $1.00;  Pow- 
der, for  farms,  IS*.  All 
Drug  and  Seed  Stores. 
Damage  each  rat  does 
costs  you  $2.00  a 
year.  K-R-OCa. 
Springfield,  a 


K-RO 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


BUTCHERS'  GAMBREL 


AU  Steel 
Adjustable 
Cash 


or 
C.O.D. 


Only  75c, 
>lu8  25c  for 

Postage 
and 

Packing 


Johnson  Packing  Co.,  Emeigh,  Penna. 

SELL "».:.-'  CLOTHING 


Up  To 
300^  Profit 


froza  horn*,  auto  or  storo. 
Man's  Suits  96o,  Sho«s 
1  Oc.  Dr««a«s  21c,  Ladias' 
Coats  33c.  Hundrads  of 
other   Big   Bargains.    CATALOO   FREE. 

S  &  N  SALES  CO.,  440-BD  East  31st,  Chicago 


Earn  Money  for  Your  Treasury 

Ovar  a  million  9un  Plo^irer  IHsli  Ctotha 

were  aold  in  1939  by  Grangaa,  Cluba, 
Lodgas,  ate.  Finest  quality  clotha.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treaaury 
and  znalce  fxienda  for  your  organization. 

•ampla  Frea  to  Graaga  OftVrtal 

SANGAMON  MILLS~Est.  1915~Cohoes,  N.Y. 


TRESPASS  NOTICES 


Legal  Penna.  form  printed  in  bold  solid  black 
letters  on  heavy  white  6  ply  cardboard  with 
specially  mixed  weather-resisting  ink  These 
popular  signs  last  several  seasons.  Free  samples 
on   request. 

7  X  14  in.  size  11  x  14  in.  si*9 

12  for $0.30  13   for    $0.50 

45  for   1.00  30  for   1.00 

100  for   2.00  100  for   3.00 

SOLD   BY    FARM    SUPPLY    STORES 
EVERYWHERE 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  genuine 
"Bieber-Riegel"    signs   write    direct. 

BIEBER-RIEGEL.   EMMAUS,   PA. 


CLEAN    AND    GRADE 

Your  Own   St't'd 
^J     with   a   VAC-A  WAY 


ia«t,  corn.  cane,  soybean  a. 
leapedeza,  audan  graaa,  okra. 
clover,  etc.  Electric,  gaaoline 
or  hand  operated  modela. 
Write  for  detalla. 


J.W.  HanceMfg.Co..Wesferville.O. 


Grange  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Master  J.  Irwin  Shaffer.  This  De- 
gree Team  was  also  letter  perfect; 
ritualistic  work  memorized  in  every 
detail.  The  tableaux  were  beautiful 
and  the  effect  on  the  candidates  will 
help  make  them  better  members  and 
maintain  their  interest  in  Subordi- 
nate, Pomona  and  State  Grange  ac- 
tivities. 

Twenty  new  members  have  been 
taken  into  the  Honey  Brook  Town- 
ship Grange  since  March,  1940.  Six 
members  were  re-instated. 

Ninety  members  were  present  from 
various  Granges  in  Chester  and  Del- 
aware Counties.  After  short  talks  by 
prominent  visiting  Grangers  delicious 
refreshments  were  served. 


Waste  of  time  is  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  costly  of  all  expenses. — 
Theophratus. 
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The  Lecturer^s  Corner 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 


THE  GRANGE  AND 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Every  thoughtful  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
we  face  critical  problems,  some  of 
them  arising  out  of  the  world  situa- 
tion, others  pertinent  to  our  own  state, 
and  still  others  affecting  the  day-by- 
day  life  of  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. All  of  these  combine  to  make 
up  that  subject  we  are  hearing  and 
seeing  so  much  these  days — Public 
Affairs.  Not  only  does  the  Grange 
program  offer  a  special  opportunity 
for  the  understanding  and  discussion 
of  public  affairs,  but  it  faces  a  defi- 
nite responsibility  for  so  doing.  Be- 
cause no  other  farm  group  has  the 
particular  background  nor  the  organ- 
ization already  set  up  for  doing  a 
splendid  bit  of  constructive  work  in 
bringing  men  and  women  together  to 
discuss  what  is  going  on  around  us. 

We  hear  and  read  a  lot,  these  days, 
flbout  preparedness  for  defense  of 
America.  We  think  of  this  in  terms 
of  military  preparation  only.  We 
fail  to  appreciate  that  there  must  be 
moral  and  intellectual  and  spiritual 
defense  as  well.  Adequate  defense 
measures  on  the  part  of  our  army  and 
navy  units  rightly  becomes  an  item 
for  professionals  in  that  field  to  deal 
with.  It  remains  for  us  as  individuals 
to  follow  the  progress  of  events  that 
we  may  join  in  any  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  the  matter  of  moral 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  defense 
becomes  pretty  much  a  personal  mat- 
ter and  helps  to  make  up  the  sum- 
total  of  our  philosophy  of  life.  It 
becomes  tremendously  important  that 
we  use  our  programs  for  learning 
what  we  have  to  defend,  vjhat  we  need 
to  combat,  as  well  as  how  to  defend. 
This  means,  therefore,  that  any  talk 
of  defense  and  preparedness  in  our 
Granges  and  other  farm  organiza- 
tions must  look  ahead  to  economic 
matters  as  they  will  affect  price  con- 
ditions for  the  farmer,  his  standard 
of  living,  and  his  place  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Any  preparedness 
program  must  discuss  ways  and  means 
to  market  surpluses,  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  grow  crops,  to  furnish 
employment,  to  paint  houses  and 
barns,  to  make  life  rich  and  full,  to 
give  young  people  something  to  do. 
This  is  public  affairs  as  it  affects  us. 

Wise  Choices 

Never  in  the  history  of  any  gen- 
eration was  it  so  important  for  the 
people  to  be  able  to  make  wise  choices 
on  many  questions  as  it  is  for  people 
today.  The  best  foundation  for  mak- 
ing choices  and  forming  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  comes  through  knowing 
all  the  sides  of  a  question.  Enlight- 
enment is  the  best  safeguard  for  con- 
tinuance of  democratic  processes.  The 
Grange  program  can  present  so  many 
affairs  of  public  interest.  Probably, 
for  farmers,  the  most  important  is 
the  one  already  mentioned,  that  of 
finding  markets  for  crops  in  an  eco- 
nomic situation  such  as  we  face  to- 
day. This  inevitably  should  lead  on 
into  a  consideration  of  new  uses  for 
farm  products;  new  and  much-needed 
commodities;  vocational  guidance; 
increased  research  facilities;  coopera- 
tive action  in  starting  local  agricul- 
tural projects. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  we  learn  to  know  our 
civic  resources  and  responsibilities. 
If  ever  citizenship  is  called  upon  to 
be  a  constructive  force,  today  is  that 


time.  Communities,  particularly 
rural  communities  need  to  take  stock 
of  their  resources,  accept  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  challenge  whether  they  can 
survive.  Here  again  the  Grange  has 
a  unique  opportunity  through  its  pro- 
gram hour.  We  can  know  our  schools 
better;  we  can  talk  about  the  place 
of  the  rural  church  in  community 
life;  we  can  have  recreation;  we  can 
know  more  about  books  and  reading; 
we  can  get  more  young  people  inter- 
ested in  doing  more  things  for  the 
community  and  the  Grange;  we  can 
work  for  beautification,  even  though 
the  winter  months  are  approaching. 

Taking  Part 

Always,  when  encouraging  pro- 
grams that  include  a  presentation  and 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  we  meet 
with  various  objections  and  com- 
plaints. Probably  the  one  more  often 
voiced  is  "we  cannot  get  our  members 
to  take  part."  We  must  face  the  fact 
that  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  membership  defi- 
nitely unable  to  take  part  In  discus- 
sion. But  we  should  be  able  to  get 
the  rest  of  the  membership  interested 
in  participation.  Perhaps  most  folk 
are  reluctant  to  promise  to  take  part 
in  a  discussion  because  of  lack  of 
facts  and  information  on  the  given 
subject.  In  other  words,  if  they  had 
something  to  say  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  say  it.  This  means  adequate 
and  timely  preparation  upon  the  part 
of  our  leaders.  It  means  putting  ma- 
terials into  the  hands  of  people  whom 
we  wish  to  participate.  I  am  sure 
that  most  members  are  eager  to  con- 
tribute any  information  that  will  add 
to  the  thinking  of  the  group. 

Another  reason  for  reluctance  of 
some  members  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussion during  the  Grange  program 
is  the  fear  of  being  inferior  to  others 
in  their  expression  of  opinion.  Since 
we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  the  best  way 
to  overcome  this  complex  is  more  and 
more  participation. 

One  thing  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber when  planning  to  use  our  pro- 
grams for  a  discussion  of  public  af- 
fairs is  this, — it  is  entirely  possible 
for  any  Grange  to  discuss  our  com- 
mon problems  without  partisanship 
and  without  rancor.  We  can  discuss 
in  frankness  and  fairness  and  loyalty. 

Why  bring  public  affairs  into  our 
Grange  programs?  Dean  Christian- 
son,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Country  Life  Association  has  well 
answered  when  he  said  "we,  as  farm 
people,  must  find  the  facts,  filter  the 
facts,  face  the  facts,  focus  the  facts, 
and  follow  the  facts." 


il   WHAT  ONE  GROUP  OF 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 

IN  THE  GRANGE  DID 

Sponsored  by  a  group  of  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Grange,  a  pageant,  depict- 
ing the  organization  and  growth  of 
the  Tyro  Hall  Grange,  was  presented 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion held  in  the  Grange  hall,  August 
21. 

The  pageant  was  given  in  three 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  or- 
ganization and  growth  of  the  Grange, 
the  second,  the  history  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  third,  "A  Century  of 
Fashions."  William  Porter  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  which 
sponsored  the  pageant.  Other  mem- 
bers were  the  Misses  Mary  Butler  and 
Lois  and  Renee  Bailie  and  Harvey  R. 
Crouthamel.  Approximately  50  per- 
sons took  part  in  the  presentation  and 
about  150  members  and  friends  of  the 
Grange  witnessed  the  presentation. 

On  the  platform,  which  resembled  a 
living  room  at  the  time  the  Grange 
was  formed  on  March  13,  1912,  were 
several  of  the  78  charter  members. 
They  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
H.  Lake,  Mrs.  Emily  Vasey  and  Jo- 
seph H.  Stover.  Wilford  Smith,  who 
was  Pomona  deputy  at  the  time  the 
Grange  was  organized,  also  was  seated 
on  the  platform.  The  arrangements 
were  in  charge  of  William  Porter. 

During  the  evening  there  was  a  roll 
call  of  the  past  masters,  and  many  of 
them  responded.  The  group  observed 
a  moment  of  silence  as  a  tribute  to 
past  masters  who  have  died. 

Harvey  R.  Crouthamel  prepared 
and  read  an  interesting  history  of 
Buckingham  township,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Stover  Anderson,  who  was  attired  in 
a  wedding  gown  which  was  worn  by 
hor  pfreat  great  aunt  in  1823,  an- 
nounced the  styles  during  the  fashion 
show.  With  Miss  Elizabeth  Leaver 
directing,  the  choir  of  the  Grange 
furnished  music  during  the  pageant. 
Later  in  the  evening  some  of  the 
members  and  friends  enjoyed  danc- 
ing. 


adequately  show  what  had  been  done 
at  this  conference. 


THE  STATE  LECTURER 

ATTENDS  THREE  POMONA 
MEETINGS  IN  ONE  WEEK 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  State 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Gross,  to  attend 
the  Pomona  meetings  of  three  coun- 
ties on  three  successive  days  in  Sep- 
tember. This  meant  driving  a  total 
distance  of  four  hundred  fifty  miles 
and  included  the  Pomona  meetings  in 
Washington,  Erie  and  Crawford 
Counties. 

It  so  happened  that  each  of  these 
meetings  featured  the  reports  of  Lec- 
turers who  had  attended  the  recent 
Middle  Atlantic  Lecturers'  Confer- 
ence in  Newark,  Delaware.  Great 
commendation  goes  to  all  because  of 
the  serious  desire  to  bring  back  a 
report   that  would,  in  some  measure. 


NEIGHBOR-NIGHT  SCHEDULE  FOR  WASHINGTON 

COUNTY  GRANGES 

Pomona  Master:    Mr.  Johnston  M.  Russell 
Pomona  Lecturer:    Mrs.  II.  L.  MoUenauer 


Date 


September  24 


October   6 


October  22 


November  19 


December  20 


Host 


Deemston 


First   Prpsby- 

terlan  Church, 

Monongahela 


Claysvllle 


Paris 


Ginger  Hill 


Program  and  Program  Topic 


Deemston,  Scenery  Hill  and  West 
Pike    Run — "Education" 


7  :  30  p.  m. — "Go  to  Church 
Service" — Sermon 


Claysvllle,    Kureka.    Cross    Creek 
— "Temperance" 


Paris,    Amity,    Miller's    Run — 
"Thanksgiving" 


Gingor  Hill,  Davis,  Chestnut 
Ridge — Christmas   Party 


Lecturern 

Anna    Mao    Richards 
Paul    Weaver 
Mrs.  S.   E.   Sphar 


Rev.   Ross  Haverfleld, 
Chaplain.     Pennsyl- 
vania   State    Grange 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Martin 
Mrs.  Bessie  Mye^rs 
Mrs.  S.  Paul  Ritchey 


Mrs.  W.  C.  McDonnell 
Mrs.  Roy  Moore 
Mrs.  Victor  Brooks 


Mrs.    Mary    Irwin 
Mrs.    Hugh   Munce 
Mrs.    Curtis  Cowan 


Another  reason  for  pleasure  on  this 
visit  to  the  Pomonas  was  the  chance 
to  evaluate  the  type  of  program  that 
our  Pomona  Lecturers  are  trying  to 
give  to  their  counties.  Perhaps  no 
other  one  thing  gives  the  State  Lec- 
turer such  satisfaction  as  to  note  the 
increasingly  high  standard  of  pro- 
gram that  is  being  attempted,  and  the 
degree  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  membership. 

Pomona  meetings,  right  now,  have 
an  atmosphere  of  seriousness  and  con- 
sideration of  world  situation  that 
speaks  well  for  the  Grange  member- 
ship. It  seems  to  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  affiliation 
in  such  an  organization  as  the 
Grange.  And  this  is  a  fine  attitude. 
Said  a  workman  in  one  of  the  recent- 
ly defeated  nations  "...  i)erils  will 
befall  democracy  everywhere  when  it 
forgets  that  free  men  have  duties  as 
well  as  rights." 

Not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  that 
came  to  the  State  Lecturer  on  this 
trip  was  an  appreciation  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  a  citizen  in  a  democ- 
racy, where  women  can  travel  in  per- 
fect safety  and  freedom  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  another,  meeting  cour- 
tesy and  graciousness  on  all  sides, 
protected  by  laws  that  guarantee  her 
liberty  of  action  and  freedom  of 
speech  so  long  as  these  harm  no  other 
of  her  fellow  citizens. 


WHAT  ONE  LECTURER  DID 

When  Montour  Valley  Grange  of 
Allegheny  County  went  to  Mt.  Nebo 
Grange  on  July  22,  to  present  one  of 
the  current  Neighbor  Night  series  of 
programs,  an  example  of  loyal  and 
painstaking  service  on  the  part  of  a 
Lecturer  was  given. 

\\nien  Mr.  J.  T.  Frazer,  Lecturer 
of  Montour  Valley  Grange,  learned 
that  the  subject  of  his  program  would 
be  "Development  of  the  Flag,"  he 
immediately  began  research  and  prep- 
aration for  this  theme.  As  a  result 
of  this  labor,  Mr.  Frazer  was  able  to 
exhibit  sixteen  model  flags  to  dem- 
onstrate the  development  of  our  flag 
through  successive  periods  of  history. 
Not  only  did  this  require  actual 
manual  labor,  but  library  research 
and  reading. 

Some  folks  may  say  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  bother  to  put  on  a  well- 
prepared  program  like  the  above.  Of 
course  the  first  answer  to  this  is  that 
a  job  well  done  is  always  a  source  of 
satisfaction,  jind  also  the  old  saying 
that  anything  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well.  T  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Frazer  felt  fully  repaid  for  his  work 
on  the  program  assigned  to  him,  not 
only  by  his  fellow  Grange  members, 
but  in  appreciation  from  Grange 
members  in  a  neighboring  state  where 
ho  displayed  his  model  flags.  This 
appreciation  took  the  form  of  an  in- 
vitation to  be  the  guest  of  this 
Grange  at  a  July  fourth  picnic,  there 
to  show  the  flags  and  give  his  address 
"The  Development  of  the  Flag." 

Tlianks  to  Mr.  Frazer  for  this  ex- 
ample of  service  as  a  Lecturer  of  the 
Grange. 


NATURAL  BENT 

"x\  fine  child,  madnm,"  remarked 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  the  seat 
across  the  aisle.  "T  trust  he  will  grow 
into  an  upright  and  honorable  man." 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  mother,  "but  it 
will  be  rather  difiicult." 

"  *As  th(>  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's 
inclined,'  you  know." 

"But  the  trouble  is,  this  twig  is 
bent  on  being  a  girl." 
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FLAG  CEREMONY  FOR  TRAV- 
ELING FLAG  BEING  USED 

IN  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

(The  visiting  Master  and  Matron 
should  be  seated  at  the  left  of  the 
Master.) 

If  the  Flag  is  presented  in  a  Juve- 
nile meeting  it  may  be  done  just  be- 
fore the  program. 

The  Flag  should  be  carried  by  the 
visiting  Steward,  led  by  tlie  visiting- 
Assistant  Stewards.  Assistant  Stew- 
ards should  carry  staffs  if  possible. 
The  lineup  would  be — 

Lady  Assistant  Steward 

Assistant  Steward 

Steward 

The  Master  will  rap  for  the  mem- 
bers to  stand  and,  as  the  Flag  is 
brought  into  the  room  and  to  the 
Altar  each  will  stand  at  attention  with 
the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  They 
will  march  to  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  played  or  sung. 

The  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  As- 
sistant Steward  and  Steward  will 
come  from  the  anteroom,  around  the 
hall  to  in  front  of  the  overseer,  turn 
and  proceed  to  the  Altar. 

After  they  have  passed  the  Master's 
Station,  the  two  Masters  and  the  vis- 
iting Matron  will  follow  them  as  far 
as  the  Court,  turn  left  and  i)roceed 
to  the  Altar. 

When  they  are  at  the  Altar,  they 
will  be  in  the  following  order — 

Steward 
Asst.  Steward         Lady  Asst.  Steward 

(Altar) 

Visiting  Master  Visited  Master 

Visiting  Matron 

Overseer  seats  members. 
Visiting  Master  will  say — 
"Wortliy  Master  of  Juv 


.'se- 


nile Grange,  we  have  brought  to  you 
this  Flag  of  our  Country.  We  are 
glad  to  have  this  honor  and  to  show 
our  love  and  loyalty  to  it.  We  will 
now  hear  from  our  Worthy  Matron." 
Matron — 

"There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 

There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 
But  there's  no  flag  however  grand. 
Like    our    own    Ked,    White    and 
Blue." 

"Worthy  Steward,  what  can  vou 
say  of  the  Flag,  the  banner  you  hold 
on  highr 

Steward — 

"We  love  its  stripes  of  brilliant  hue. 
And  every  star  in  its  field  of  blue." 

Matron — 

"Worthy  Assistant  Steward,  what 
will  you  do  with  this  glorious  flag  of 
ours  ?" 

Assistant  Steward — 

"Follow    where    it    leads. 
Protect  it  always, 
Honor  it  ever." 

Matron — - 

"Worthy  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
tell  me  of  the  colors  in  our  Flag.  For 
what  does  the  red  stand?" 

L.  A.  S.  -/'of/rar/f. 

Matron.— For  what  does  the  white 
stand  ? 

L.  A.  S.-~Purity. 

Matron.— And  what  does  the  blue 
nioan  ? 

L.  A.  S.~ridellfi,  and  fnifh. 
Matron — 

'We  shall  always  love  the  Stars  and 
Stripes, 
And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old 

The  Red,  the  White,  the  Blue.'' 

lecturer  will  rise  in  her  station  and 
read — 

Vour  Flag  and  my  Flagl 
And  how  it  flies  today 


In   your  land  and   my  land 
And   half  a   world   away! 

I{ose  red  and  blood  red 

The   stripes   forever  gleam; 

Snow  white  and  soul  white 
The  good  forefathers  dream. 

Sky  blue  and  true  blue,  with  stars  to 

gleam   aright — 
i'he    gloried    guidon    of    the    day,    a 
shelter  through  the   night. 

V^our  Flag  and  my  Flag! 

And,  oh,  how  nuieh  it  holds — 
Vour  land  and  my  land 
Secure  with  its  folds! 
Vour  heart  and  my  heart 

Beat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun  kissed  and  wind  tossed, 
J{ed  and  blue  and  white. 
The  one  Flag  —  the  great  flag  —  the 

flag  for  me  and  you 
(Jlorified  all  else  beside — the  Ked  and 
White  and  Blue. 

Vour  Flag  and  my  Flag! 

To  every  star  and  stripe 
The  drums  beat  as  hearts  beat 

And  fifers  shrilly  pipe! 
Vour  Flag  and  my  Flag! 

A  blessing  in  the  sky; 
Your  hope  and  my  hope 

It  never  hid  a  lie. 

Hf)me  land  and  far  land  and  half  the 

world  around 
Old  glory  hears  our  glad  salute  and 

ripples  to  the  sound. 

Visiting  Master  then  takes  the  Flag 
from  the  Steward  and  says — 

"Worthy  Master  of  Juve- 
nile (irange,  I  now  present  you  with 
this  Flag.  It  was  given  to  the  Juve- 
niles of  Crawford  C\>unty  by  their 
Matrons,  Patrons,  and  State  Deputy. 
It  will  go  with  us  on  our  visits  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  awarded 
to  the  Juvenile  (irange  having  the 
highest  percentage  of  attendance  for 
the  year." 

Visited  Master  will  say — 

"Thank    you.     Worthy     Master    of 
Juvenile  Grange,  I  am  hon 


(►red  to  receive  this  Flag  and  will 
gladly  carry  it  on  its  way.  And  now 
will  everyone  rise  and  we  will  give 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  our  Flag." 
/  ph'dffp  aUcgianrc  to  the  Fhifj  and 
fo  f/ii'  Rppuhlic  for  vhich  il  stands: 
one  nation  imllristihlr  with  tihrrty 
and  juxticp  for  all. 


As  all  sing  "America,"  those  at  tlie 
Altar  will  march  toward  the  court, 
around  the  hall  to  the  Master's  sta- 
tion as  follows — 

Lady  Assistant  Steward  and  As- 
sistant Steward  will  march  forward 
led  by  the  Master  who  carries  the 
Flag.  Remaining  Master  and  Matron 
fill  in  behind  the  assistants.  When 
he  reaches  his  station  he  should  seat 
the  members.  ( Don't  forget  the 
(irange  Flag  Salute  as  the  Flag 
passes  around  the  hall.) 

Schedule  of  Neighborhood  Night 
meetings : 

(If  this  comes  the  same  as  your  own 
meeting  you  will  be  .counted  as  being- 
present  there.) 

State  Deputy  presents  it  at  Pomona 
to  Cambri(ige  Juveniles,  June  5th. 

Cambridge  to  Sparta,  June  Hth. 

Sparta  to  Bloomfield,  June  22nd. 

Bloomfield  to  Richmond,  June  26th. 

Richmond  to  Meadville,  July  13th. 

^Eeadville  to  Cineinatus,  July  18th. 

Cincinatus  to  French  Creek  Valley, 
July  27th. 

French  Crt^ek  Valley  to  Hayfield, 
August  10th. 

Hayfield  to  Keystone,  August  I7th. 

Keystone  to  Atlantic,  August  20th. 

Atlantic  to  State  Deputy  at  Po- 
mona, September  4th  to  evening. 

Juvenile  officers  will  fill  their  sta- 
tions at  their  own  meetings. 

Visitors  will  bring  the  program. 
Try  to  have  at  least  one  Flag  number 
on  the  program. 

Suggestions. 

Flags  of  other  countries  ever  used 
in  any  part  of  this  Country. 

Origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Rules  for  using  and  displaying  the 
Flag. 

What    other    Flags    belong    to    the 

r.  S. 

Colonial  flags. 

Play  — "First  Flag  Fsed  on  a 
Schoolhouse." 

Flag  anniversaries. 
Recitations. 


Father:  "Ned,  why  are  y«>u  always 
at  the  bottom  of  your  class?" 

Ned  :  "It  doesn't  really  matter,  dad. 
W'e  get  the  same  instruction  at  both 
ends  of  the  class." 


GRANGER  COMPOSES 

PENNSYLVANIA  SONGS 

Songwriter  Charles  Kingsbury,  a 
member  of  Covington  Boro  Grange, 
Tioga  County,  has  had  the  honor  of 
composing  the  theme  songs  for  three 
Annual  Pennsylvania  State  Laurel 
Festivals  held  at  Wellsboro  since 
1938. 

Fittingly  enough  Mr.  Kingsbury,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the 
state's  foremost  songwriters,  was 
chosen  to  compose  the  music  for  the 
first  Annual  Laurel  Festival  staged 
at  Wellsboro  and  Pennsylvania's 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  East.  In  co- 
laboration  with  H.  H.  Dart,  Wells- 
boro, Mr.  Kingsbury  created  the  in- 
creasingly popular  Keystone  song, 
"Meet  Me  in  Pennsy." 

Last  year  Mr.  Kingsbury  again  sup- 
plied the  Laurel  Festival  with  a  theme 
song.  For  that  occasion  he  wrote 
both  the  words  and  music  for  "I 
Will  Meet  You  in  Pennsy,"  the 
sequel  or  "Answer  song"  to  our  first 
Pennsy  melody. 

For  this  year's  Laurel  Fete  held  at 
Wellsboro  on  June  21st,  Mr.  Kings- 
bury again  came  forward  with  a 
brand  new  song  extolling  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  Keystone  state. 
The  1040  Laurel  Theme  Song  bears 
the  title,  "There's  No  Place  Like 
Pennsylvania,"  which  was  featured 
at  the  Annual  Laurel  Ball,  by  Bit- 
ter's Orchestra. 


A  second  look  is  sometimes  the  best 
cure  f(»r  love  at  first  sight. 


WILLET  GRANGE  CELEBRATES 
TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
Willet  Grange,  No.  1636,  was  cele- 
brated on  May  29th.  The  program 
presented  included  a  reading,  "I  Re- 
member, I  Remember,"  by  Mrs.  Sara 
Fairman;  a  talk,  "Looking  Back- 
ward Twenty -five  Years,"  by  Ira  Mar- 
lin;  and  a  dialogue  by  Jean  and 
Richard  Williams. 

The  important  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning was  the  presentation  of  Silver 
Star  Certificates  to  the  following 
charter  members,  in  a  very  impres- 
sive candlelight  service,  Mrs.  Ira 
Marl  in,  Mr.  Ira  Marl  in,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Hudson,  Mr.  C.  P.  Wissinger  and 
Mr.  Roy  Stuchell.  The  certificates 
were  presented  by  Brother  J.  N.  W. 
Stufft,  State  Deputy  of  Somerset 
County. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Pomona  Master,  M.  C.  Stew- 
art. He  gave  an  early  history  of  the 
Grange  which  was  organized  with 
seventy  charter  members.  He  not 
only  gave  a  backward  look  but  a 
glance  into  the  future,  also  a  chal- 
lenge for  a  bigger  and  better  Grange. 

The  ladies  of  the  Grange  served  a 
delicious  lunch. 


THESE  MIDDLETOWN  GRANGE  MEMBERS  ARE  BOOSTING  THEIR 

GRANGE  BUILDING  FUND 

Folks  in  the  picrture  above  are  members  of  Middletown  Grange,  Bucks 
(/onnty,  which  has  been  doing  very  well  in  raising  funds  for  a  new 
Grange  building.  Just  lately  they  have  served  two  box  lunches  which 
have  netted  them  considerable  funds  toward  this  end.  On  August  3d, 
they  supplied  the  lunches  for  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Field  Day  held 
at  Spring  Cress  Farms  at  Yardley,  Pa.  So  well  were  those  preseiit  im- 
pressed with  their  fine  service  that  they  were  again  requested  to  supply 
lunches  for  the  Lancaster  County  Ayrshire  Rreeders  who  visited  the 
Xeshatniny  Farms  near  by  on  August  21st. 

At  the  former  Field  Day  Mr.  Rolland  Porter,  of  Neshaminy  Farms 
won  a  Spring  Cress  bull  ealf  and  was  kind  enough  to  have  it  auctioned 
off  for  the  benefit  of  Middletown  (^rrange.  The  calf  brought  twenty  dollars 
which   was  also  added  to  the  building  fund. 


You  can  do  as  much  as  you  think  you 
can. 
But  you'll  never  accomplish  more; 
If   you'n;   afraid    of    yourself,   young 
man. 
There's  little  for  you  in  store. 
For    failure    comes    from    the    inside 
first. 
It's  there,  if  we  only  knew  it. 
And  you   can   win,   though  you   face 
th<'  worst. 
If  you  feel  that  you're  going  to  do 
it! 

(^h,  off<'r  Him  your  heart's  white  page 

On  which  to  write 
Fach  day  the  word  that  God  is  love. 

Is  strength  and  light. 
For  some  there  are  who  only  know 

By  reading  you 
That  He  is  love.     Fach  kindly  word, 

Each  deed  you   do. 
Your  patience,   fortitude,   and    trust, 

Is  gospel   then. 

— Edith   Dunn  Bolar. 
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A  Tribute  To  the  Grange 

RECENTLY  a  minister  speaking  at  the  funeral  services  of  one  of  his 
loyal  church  workers,  called  attention  to  the  devoted  service  of  the 
deceased  brother  who  had  lived  more  than  fourscore  years. 
The  unselfish  record  of  achievement  and  service  in  the  church,  as  an 
educator,  and  in  the  Grange  was  given  its  proper  evaluation.  In  speaking 
of  the  Grange  life,  the  minister  said,  'This  brother  was  a  loyal  Granger  be- 
cause the  Grange  has  not  only  worked  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  bit  long 
ago  stepped  out  into  the  broad  field  of  general  service  in  supporting  the  best  in 
all  civic  and  community  enterprises." 

A  worthy  tribute  to  a  worthy  man  and  his  chosen  organization. 

K.  S.  B. 

Training  Rural  Leadership 

THE  Pennsylvania  Country  Life  Conference  in  its  session  at  Newton 
Hamilton,  August  19-21  recommended,  "That  all  institutions  preparing 

teachers  for  service  in  rural  communities  provide  work  and  other  ex- 
periences which  will  enable  these  teachers  to  understand  and  work  effectively 
in  rural  schools  and  communities."  The  conference  also  urged,  "That  The- 
ological Seminaries  offer  preparedness  to  prospective  ministers  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  the  problems  and  needs  of  rural  communities." 

The  conference  here  calls  public  attention  to  what  in  recent  years  was 
a  weakness  both  in  our  rural  schools  and  rural  churches.  Teachers  and  min- 
isters were  prepared  too  often  with  the  thought  of  getting  into  city  schools 
and  churches,  in  most  cases  more  remunerative  than  those  in  rural  com- 
munities. It  is  gratifying  to  observe  today  that  this  shortcoming  of  past 
years  is  being  corrected  and  it  is  the  force  of  such  groups  as  the  Country 
Life  Conference,  of  which  the  Grange  is  a  part,  that  is  helping  to  bring 
about  this  change. 


Farmers  and  Hunters 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  a  pamphlet  of  information  is- 
sued to  all  licensed  hunters  in  this  state  reminds  these  hunters  that 

when  hunting  on  privately  owned  farm  land,  they  are  in  reality  the 
guest  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  that  land.  As  such  guests  the  Commission 
urges  the  hunters  to  get  permission  to  go  over  the  farmer's  land;  to  refrain 
from  cutting  or  damaging  fences;  to  keep  off  of  freshly  seeded  grain  fields; 
not  to  shoot  near  buildings  or  livestock;  never  to  carry  away  fruits  or  veg- 
etables without  paying  for  them  unless  otherwise  presented;  to  report  all 
vandalism  that  one  notices  while  hunting  and  when  the  day  is  over  to  thank 
the  farmer  for  the  privileges  he  granted  for  hunting. 

In  this  effort  to  protect  the  farmer's  property  during  the  hunting  season, 
the  Commission  is  supported  by  Sportmen's  Associations  everywhere.  While 
there  are  still  many  unfortunate  incidents  happening  because  of  unscrupulous 
hunters  the  effort  of  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Sportmen's  Associations 
are  bearing  fruit  and  land  owners  are  appreciative  of  this. 


Agricultural  Defense  Committee 

GOVERNOR  JAMES,  recognizing  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  a 
national  defense  program,  has  appointed  a  Pennsylvania  Advisory 
Agricultural  Defense  Committee.  With  John  H.  Light,  State  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  chairman,  the  committee  has  been  formed  to  help 
farmers  appraise  their  resources  and  their  needs  in  preparation  for  any 
unusual  circumstances  which  may  arise.  This  committee  also  will  act  as 
a  correlating  agency  between  agriculture  and  other  lines  of  industry  in  the 
national  defense  program. 


Wool  Labeling  Bill 

THE  National,  as  well  as  a  number  of  State  Granges,  are  getting  con- 
siderable satisfaction  out  of  the  progress  made  in  bringing  about  a 

National  Wool  Products  Labeling  law.  The  United  States  Senate 
passed  such  a  bill  a  year  ago  and  the  House  passed  a  similar  bill  on  August 
30,  last.  The  measure  is  now  in  conference  between  the  two  Houses  where 
agreement  is  quite  certain.    It  will  then  go  to  the  president  for  his  signature. 

The  Grange  has  advocated  a  truth  in  fabrics  law,  a  protection  to  wool 
growers,  for  many  years.  During  the  past  six  years  more  than  six  hundred 
million  pounds  of  reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  has  been  sold  to  the  American 
people  as  an  undisclosed  substitute  for  virgin  wool. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  which  will  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, manufacturers  and  dealers  will  be  compelled  to  label  woolen  goods 
and  fabrics  so  as  to  show  the  exact  percentage  of  new  wool  or  shoddy,  if  any, 
that  they  contain. 

Grange  Meets  in  Syracuse 

THE  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  November 
13  to  22,  should  draw  a  large  representation  of  Grangers  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  convenience  in  getting  there  from  this  state  should  be 
an  incentive  to  all  those  who  have  not  yet  taken  the  seventh  degree,  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  The  degree  will  be  conferred  on  November 
14th.  Then,  too,  this  session  will  consider  momentous  questions  relating 
to  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  which  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  all 
members. 


Rural  Hospitalization 

THE  problem  of  proper  hospitalization  and  of  general  improved  medical 
and  dental  services  in  rural  communities  is  becoming  more  serious. 
Costs  of  such  service  seem  to  be  rising  with  incomes  not  in  line  to  meet 
them.  The  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  rural  communities  alone  for  large  groups 
in  towns  and  cities  are  likewise  facing  it.  These  latter  groups,  however, 
have  been  grappling  with  the  problem  and  in  many  cases  are  working  out 
a  solution  to  it.    It  is  time  for  rural  organizations  to  give  thought  to  it. 


County  Libraries 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  appears  an  account  of  the  county  library 
development  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  fifteen 
counties  now  have  such  county  wide  libary  service.  Other  counties  are 
beginning  to  show  interest  in  establishing  a  similiar  service  in  their  counties. 
Pomona  Granges  have  been  one  of  the  big  local  forces  which  have  helped 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  libraries.  In  fact  a  number  of 
Granges  have  taken  the  county  library  as  one  of  their  main  Grange  projects. 
It  is  a  worthy  project  and  brings  credit  to  those  sponsoring  it. 


October 

October 

October 

November 

November 
November 

November 

November 

December 


COMING  EVENTS 

2 — Jefferson     County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Beaver 

Grange. 
6 — The  Cambria  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  at  Mun- 
ster  Grange  Hall. 
26 — The  Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  with 

Milford  Grange  at  New  Centerville,  Pa. 
7 — Clearfield  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Brady  Grange 

at  Troutville,  Pa. 
9 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 
9 — Lancaster    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Manor 
Grange,  near  Millersville,  Pa. 
16 — Huntingdon  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Hall,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
16 — Center  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  in  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Hall,  Millheim,  Pa.    East  Penns  Valley  Grange 
being  host. 
14 — Carbon    County    Pomona    will    meet    with   Little    Gap 
Grange. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MEN 

God  give  us  men.    The  time  demands 
Strong     minds,     great     hearts,     true 

faith   and  willing  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not 

kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot 

buy; 
Men     who    ])ossess    opinions    and     a 

will ; 
Men  who  have  honor;    men  who  will 

not  He; 
Men   who  can   stand  before  a  demo- 

gogue 


And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries 
without  winking; 

Tall  men  sun-crowned,  who  live  above 
the  fog 

In  iniblic  duty  and  in  private  think- 
ing! 

For  while  they  rabble  with  their 
thumbworn  creeds. 

Their  large  professions  and  their  lit- 
tle deeds 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife;    lol 

Freedom  weeps! 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting 

Justice  sleeps! — Holland. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  LETTER 

By  E.  B.  Dorsett 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  Past 
State  Grange  officials  asked  me  if  I 
could  furnish  anything  concerning  the 
early  history  and  purposes  of  the 
Grange.  In  searching  my  records  I 
found  the  following  and  pass  it  on 
for  the  use  of  others.  In  1870  the 
National  Grange  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing circular  letter. 

"It  is  evident  to  all  intelligent 
minds  that  the  time  has  come  when 
those  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  should 
have  an  organization  devoted  entirely 
to  their  interests.  Such  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  Order  of  Patrons.  It 
was  instituted  in  1867.  Its  growth 
is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
secret  associations,  and  it  is  acknowl- 
edged one  of  the  most  useful  and 
powerful  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

"Its  grand  objects  are  not  general 
improvement  in  husbandry,  but  to  in- 
crease the  general  happiness,  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  axioms  that  the 
product  of  the  soil  comprise  the  basis 
of  all  wealth;  that  individual  happi- 
ness depends  upon  general  prosperity, 
and  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  de- 
pends upon  the  general  intelligence 
and  mental  culture  of  the  producing 
classes. 

"In  the  meetings  of  this  Order,  all 
but  members  are  excluded,  and  there 
is  in  its  proceedings  a  symbolized 
ritual,  pleasing,  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate, which  is  designed  not  only  to 
charm  the  fancy,  but  to  cultivate  and 
enlarge  the  mind  and  purify  the  heart, 
having  at  the  same  time,  strict  adap- 
tation to  rural  pursuits. 

"The  secrecy  of  the  ritual  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Order  have  been 
adopted  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing desired  efficiency,  exten- 
sion and  unity,  and  to  secure  among 
its  members  in  the  internal  workings 
of  the  Order,  confidence,  harmony  and 
security. 

"Women  are  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bership, and  we  solicit  the  cooperation 
of  woman,  because  of  a  conviction 
that  without  her  aid  success  will  be 
less  certain  and  decided.  Much  might 
be  said  in  this  connection  but  every 
husband  and  brother  knows  that 
where  he  can  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  or  sister,  no  lessons  will  be 
learned  but  those  of  purity  and  truth. 

"The  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry will  accomplish  a  thorough 
and  systematic  organization  among 
farmers  and  horticulturists  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  will  secure 
among  them  intimate  social  relations 
and  acquaintance  with  each  other,  for 
the  advancement  and  elevation  of 
their  pursuits,  with  an  appreciation 
and  protection  of  their  true  interests. 

''By  such  means  may  be  accom- 
plished that  which  exists  throughout 
tlie  country  in  all  other  avocations, 
and  among  all  other  classes  —  com- 
bined cooperative  association  for  in- 
dividual improvement  and  common 
benefit. 

Among  tlie  advantages  which  may 
ne  derived  from  the  Order  are  system- 
atic arrangements  for  procuring  and 
disseminating,  in  the  most  expeditious 
fanner,  information  relative  to  crops, 
neinand  and  supply,  prices,  markets, 

ransportation  throughout  the  coun- 
'O';  also  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  stock,  seeds  and  desired 
varieties  of  plants  and  trees,  and  for 
•^ne  purpose  of  procuring  help  at  home 
^  "om  abroad,  and  situations  for 
persons  seeking  employment;  also  for 
ascertaining  and  testing  the  merits  of 
newly  invented   farming  implements, 

'^<1  those  not  in  general  use,  and  for 
'f'teoting  and  exposing  those  that  are 


Accomodations  for  State  Grange 

Sessions 

Albert  E.  Madigan  in  Charge  of  Room 

Reservations 


THERE  are  but  ten  more  weeks 
until  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  will  meet  in  its  sixty- 
eighth  annual  session  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  both  State  and  local  officials  and 
local  business  men  are  already  active 
in  laying  the  plans  for  the  session  and 
looking  after  the  comforts  and  enter- 
tainment of  those  who  will  attend. 

The  hotels  of  the  city  have  been 
contacted  and  arrangements  made  for 
housing  the  many  delegates  to  the 
session.  There  are  ample  hotel  facili- 
ties in  this  city  to  take  care  of  all 
who  can  attend.  The  Hotel  Sterling, 
with  more  than  four  hundred  rooms 
available,  will  be  the  headquarters  ho- 
tel. The  rates  for  rooms  in  this  hotel 
are:  for  single  room  without  bath, 
$1.50  per  night;  double  room,  with- 
out bath,  $2.50;  single  room  with 
bath,  $3.00  and  double  room  with  bath, 
$4.00.  Those  desiring  rooms  in  the 
headquarters  hotel  will  have  to  make 
reservations  for  the  same  through  Al- 
bert E.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Grange,  who  is  in  charge 
of  room  assignment  in  this  particular 
hotel. 

The  Hotel  Redington  nearby  offers 
rooms  at  the  following  rates:  double 
room  without  bath,  $3.00  per  day; 
twin  beds,  without  bath,  $3.50;  dou- 
ble room  with  bath,  $4.00  per  day  or 


$2.00  per  person  or  double  room  with 
twin  beds  and  bath,  $5.00  a  day  or 
$2.50  per  person.  This  hotel  offers  no 
single  rooms. 

The  Fort  Durkee  Hotel  offers  single 
rooms  with  running  water  at  $1.50 
and  double  rooms  with  running  wa- 
ter at  $2.50,  single  rooms  with  bath  at 
$2.50  and  double  rooms  with  bath  at 
$3.50.  Special  concessions  are  made 
for  parties  having  three  or  more  per- 
sons per  room. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce are  handling  all  reservations 
outside  of  the  headquarters  hotel  and 
will  assign  such  reservations  as  they 
are  sent  to  it.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  also  arrange  for  rooms  in 
private  homes  for  those  desiring  such 
and  the  lodging  rate  for  these  private 
homes  ranges  from  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  person  i)er  night. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
Irem  Temple  located  a  half  block  from 
the  headquarters  hotel  as  the  general 
meeting  place  of  the  session.  This 
temple  seats  about  2,000  people  and  is 
very  well  adapted  to  the  various  uses 
required  by  an  annual  session. 

T  he  Luzerne  County  Pomona 
Grange,  with  the  aid  of  neighboring 
Granges,  has  set  up  local  committees 
to  handle  the  many  details  coming  up 
in  connection  with  a  State  Grange 
meeting. 


Hotel  Sterling — Grange  Headqi  arters 


unworthy,  and  for  protecting,  by  all 
available  means,  the  farming  interests 
from  fraud  and  deception,  and  com- 
binations of  every  kind. 

"We  ignore  all  political  or  religious 
discussions  in  the  Order;  we  do  not 
solicit  the  patronage  of  any  sect,  as- 
sociation or  individual,  upon  any 
grounds  whatever,  except  upon  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  Order." 

Here  the  Lecturer  may  find  material 
for  many  discussions  or  subjects  for 
debate. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 
PICNIC  HELD  AT  CON- 

NEAUT   LAKE   PARK 

Crawford  County  Pomona  picnic 
was  held  at  Conneaut  Lake  Park, 
Wednesday,  July  3l8t.  It  was  an 
ideal  day  for  picnic.  The  sandy  beach 
in  front  of  the  boardwalk  proved  a 
lure  to  bathers  to  loll  on  the  sand  and 
watch  the  speedboats  scooting  through 
the  waves  of  the  largest  lake  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  six  thousand 
Grangers  and  friends  passed  the  day 


getting    reacquainted    and    enjoying 
the  outdoor  sports. 

The  park  management  did  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  picnic  a 
success.  Free  pleasure  tickets  were 
given  to  the  children  whether  they 
were  Grangers  or  not.  Free  coffee 
was  furnished  at  noon  to  all  who 
wanted  it. 

Many  Grangers  were  too  busy  en- 
joying this  delightful  spot  to  take 
time  to  register.  However,  there 
were  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty 
adult  members  who  registered  and 
two  hundred  and  eleven  Juveniles. 

The  oldest  Grange  represented  was 
Corry,  No.  55,  and  the  youngest  was 
Rockland,  No.  2022.  Naturally 
Pennsylvania  Grangers  were  in  ma- 
jority but  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Con- 
necticut, and  Maryland  were  repre- 
sented. 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
picnic  goes  to  the  Pomona  Master, 
Merle  Porter,  and  Deputy  Paul  Mc- 
Michael,  of  Cincinnatus  Grange. 

The  youngest  Juvenile  present  was 
four  years  old  and  the  oldest  Granger 


II 


DANGER  LURKS  IN  THESE 
1940   CENSUS  FIGURES 

The  fact  that  Washington, 
D.  C,  registered  a  greater  gain 
in  population  than  any  other 
large  city  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  has  been 
the  cause  of  considerable  com- 
ment. The  1930  population  of 
the  nation's  capital  was  486,869. 
According  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  1940  figure  is  663,153, 
representing  a  gain  of  36  per 
cent. 

If  government  workers  and 
their  families  living  in  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
included,  the  increase  would  be 
much  greater.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  larger  Washington 
grows,  the  worse  it  will  be  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  more  government  work- 
ers enrolled,  the  higher  taxes 
will  go;  the  more  power  the 
Federal  government  arrogates 
to  itself,  the  less  power  there 
is  left  for  the  states  and  indi- 
viduals; the  greater  the  army 
of  bureaucrats  becomes,  the 
greater  the  decline  in  the  lib- 
erties enjoyed  by  the  whole 
people. 


was  ninety-one  years  young.     When 
introduced  these  two  got  along  fine. 

The  day  closed  with  a  beautiful 
display  of  fireworks  from  the  Hotel 
Conneaut  pier,  whose  brilliancies 
could  be  seen  three  miles  away  by  the 
citizens  of  Conneaut  Lake  town. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  GRANGES 

HOLD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

The  second  annual  Chester  County 
Music  Festival  held  at  Downingtown, 
September  11th,  under  the  auspices  of 
Pomona  No.  3,  of  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties,  was  attended  by  more 
than  six  hundred  members  of  the 
Grange  and  their  friends  throughout 
the  two  counties.  The  evening  pro- 
gram was  presided  over  by  the  Po- 
mona Lecturer,  Mrs.  Richard  Bur- 
roughs, who  gave  a  most  gracious 
welcome  to  the  participants  of  the 
program  as  well  as  the  folks  in  the 
audience. 

The  program  opened  with  selections 
by  the  large  Pomona  "orchestra  di- 
rected by  Penrose  Larkin.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  given  by  Earl 
C  Supplee,  Pomona  Master.  Miss 
Sara  Jane  Comins  of  Chester  Valley 
Grange  rendered  several  trumpet 
solos  during  the  evening.  Mrs.  Har- 
old Faust  entertained  with  several 
readings.  The  Misses  Jean  and  Ruth 
Hope,  of  Highland  Grange  favored 
with  two  fine  vocal  duets. 

The  second  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  competitive  singing  by 
various  Grange  groups,  with  the  re- 
quired selection  being,  "Jeanie  with 
the  Light  Brown  Hair"  by  Stephen 
Foster.  The  following  Granges  com- 
peted— Kimberton  Grange,  Brandy- 
wine  Grange,  Lyndell  Grange  and 
Highland  Grange.  The  first  award 
was  given  to  Lyndell  Grange  which 
will  participate  at  the  State  Grange 
Music  Contest  to  be  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  December.  The  second 
award  went  to  the  Brandywine 
Grange. 

During  the  evening  a  free  will  of- 
fering was  taken  totaling  forty-two 
dollars  which  was  presented  to  the 
leader  of  Lyndell  Grange  to  help  fi- 
nance the  trip  of  the  winning  Qrange 
to  Wilkes-Barre. 


Making  a  fool  of  yourself  is  not  so 
bad  if  you  have  sense  enough  to  know 
who  did  it. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Cbahmaa,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State  College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle, 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimbertoa. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

B\^  Home  Economics  Committee 


LUNCH  AT  SCHOOL 


PROMOTION  OF 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

By  Edith  Sankey  Dale 

Citizens — freemen — voters  in  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  or  republic 
have  a  heavy  responsibility.  In  a 
pure  democracy  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment is  transacted  directly  by  the 
voters.  Under  the  system  we  live  and 
enjoy  a  liberty,  today  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  representatives  of 
all  the  people  are  chosen  by  the  vot- 
ers to  carry  on  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  wise  provision,  organ- 
ized under  three  divisions.  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  Judicial  or  Congress, 
President  and  Courts,  each  a  check 
on  the  other.  The  foundation  and 
continued  existence  of  a  representa- 
tive democracy  such  as  the  United 
States,  rests  on  the  character  of  the 
citizen  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
representatives  making  up  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Then  how  vitally 
important  it  is  that  the  citizen  be  in- 
telligent and  honest,  that  he  value  the 
essentials  of  good  government  and 
use  the  inestimable  right  of  suffrage 
with  wisdom  and  foresight — a  prom- 
ise of  permanence  and  progress  to  its 
people. 

Under  our  representative  form  of 
government  the  constitution  guaran- 
tees its  people  many  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. The  citizen  must  accept 
responsibility  if  these  rights  and 
privileges  are  to  be  preserved.  Citi- 
zenship and  the  right  of  suffrage  are 
basic  to  the  whole  structure  of  de- 
mocracy'. When  it  fails  democracy 
falls  a  shattered  dream.  Citizenship 
in  itself  in  a  democracy,  is  weak  un- 
less responsibility  is  accepted  by  all 
the  people.  Responsibility  for  wise 
legislation,  responsibility  for  the  elec- 
tion of  honest  officials  who  will  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  people  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Indifference  to  this  responsibility,  in- 
difference to  the  rights  and  privileges 
we  enjoy  as  a  nation  as  well  as  in- 
difference to  civic  duties,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  sum  up  the  greatest  men- 
ace facing  a  democracy.  When  a 
large  percentage  of  the  citizens  as  sta- 
tistics show,  ignore  the  duty  and  priv- 
ilege of  the  vote  as  of  no  personal 
concern,  it  is  a  danger  signal  in  the 
life  of  a  democracy  and  high  time  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  of  agitation 
and  education  in  every  part  of  the 
nation,  for  the  promotion  of  good  cit- 
izenship. 

The  Grange 

As  a  means  to  that  end  it  is  fitting 
to  mention  first  the  Grange.  A  com- 
pletely democratic  organization  ready 
and  willing  to  promote  good  citizen- 
ship with  a  working  program  out- 
lined, it  offers  great  opportunities  in 
rural  communities  for  this  work.  The 
local  Grange  and  community  contain 
on  a  small  scale  all  the  problems  met 
in  county,  state  or  nation.  Free  and 
unbiased  discussions  of  these  prob- 
lems, with  an  exchange  of  opinion 
and  information,  is  an  education  in 
democracy  alone  and  fine  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship.  With  the  spirit 
of  fraternalism,  questions  involving 
public  welfare,  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  fitness  of  our  represent 
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ample  opportunity  in  these  small 
groups  to  debate  with  open  minds. 
Frequently  too  little  time  is  set  apart 
for  this  important  feature  of  the 
Grange  program  and  members  lose 
much  of  value  to  an  intelligent  citi- 
zen. Within  the  Grange  a  ground 
work  for  good  citizenship  may  in- 
clude plans  for  civic  improvement  and 
a  better  conmmnity  in  which  to  live, 
vital  to  building  for  a  future  democ- 
racy and  sound  policy  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

The  Church 

The  church  surely  takes  an  impor- 
tant place  in  promoting  good  citizen- 
ship. It  fails  somewhat  if  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members  are  indifferent 
to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
As  a  Christian  nation  and  a  tolerant 
one  on  the  basis  of  which  much  of 
our  country  was  settled  and  govern- 
ment founded,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  the  church  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  a  Chris- 
tian citizenship,  which  means  a  good 
citizenship  alive  to  responsibilities.  A 
nation  without  Christian  religion  and 
the  church  sinks  into  paganism;  citi- 
zenship in  such  a  nation  a  myth  and 
a  delusion. 

Education  for  public  responsibility 
vital  to  the  well-being  and  stability  of 
our  country,  we  hope,  is  not  forgotten 
in  building  school  programs.  Equal- 
ity of  educational  advantages  in 
United  States  should  prepare  youth 
for  a  citizenship  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future.  Not  the  cynical,  crit- 
ical student  of  political  science,  we 
sometimes  meet,  putting  emphasis  on 
so  called  failures  of  the  democratic 
system  but  one  aroused  by  the 
achievements  to  its  credit,  with  an 
ideal  of  better  things  and  willing  to 
aid  in  bringing  them  about. 

Education 

Youthful  citizens  are  demanding 
ideals  as  an  incentive  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  public  affairs.  Ideals  to 
strive  for,  ready  for  their  taking —  j 
Ideals  of  good  government — of  honest 
officials — of  equality  of  opportunity — 
of  justice — of  fairness — of  tolerance 
to  all  creeds  and  races.  All  these  as 
a  goal  and  United  States  might  take 
its  place  as  the  promised  land  with 
not  only  a  boasted  standard  of  living 
but  a  far  higher  aim,  i«  standard  of 
life  which  nothing  could  touch  or  mar. 

Organization  minded.  United 
States  has  thousands,  many  of  these 
foster  better  citizenship,  conduct  ed- 
ucational canqinigiis  toward  that  end. 
All  these  agencies  do  a  great  work 
but  not  enough  t(»  preserve  our  de- 
mocracy, our  free  institutions.  In- 
difference to  the  right  of  suffrage 
must  be  banished,  civic  responsibility 
must  be  accepted,  it  must  be  a  cru- 
sade for  better  citizenship  and  better 
government.  Make  it  your  business 
to  learn  about  your  government. 
What  issues  are  at  stake?  What  kind 
of  men  are  shaping  the  policies  of 
your  government  ?  If  you  do  not 
agree  with  these  policies,  make  your 
opinion  known  and  do  your  part  to 
secure  the  removal  of  unfit  leaders. 
Repr(\sentativ(?s  in  government  repre- 
sent you.     Above  all  concern  yourself 


atives   in   shaping   that    policy,   have    with  the  business  of  government. 


This  year  about  one-fourth  of  the 
school  children  in  America  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  a  hot  lunch 
at  school.  And  for  a  good  share  of 
these  children  this  may  mean  better 
health  records  and  better  scholastic 
records,  because  their  lunch  will  in- 
clude foods  needed  in  a  well-balanced 
diet. 

The  idea  of  serving  hot  lunches  to 
school  children  was  started  many 
years  ago  by  teachers,  parents,  nutri- 
tionists, and  civic  groups — in  cooper- 
ation with  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
Wlieii  the  children  showed  immedi- 
ate gains  in  weight  and  took  new  in- 
terest in  their  school  work,  it  was 
easy  to  see  the  benefits  of  giving  them 
at  least  one  square  meal  a  day. 

This  y<>ar  the  school  lunch  program 
is  expected  to  reach  six  miliion  school 
children — children  who  cannot  go 
home  for  a  noon  meal,  or  who  would 
have  no  lunch  if  they  did  go  home. 
Much  of  the  food  for  these  school 
lunches  comes  from  farm  surpluses, 
bought  through  the  Surjjlus  Market- 
ing Administration  ()f  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  help  improve 
selling  conditions  for  farm  products. 

Local  groups  also  take  an  active 
part  in  the  program.  One  of  their 
big  jobs  is  to  secure  additional  foods, 
since  the  surplus  commodities  alone 
will  not  make  a  complete  meal.  The 
local  groups  also  providt"  the  e<iuip- 
ment  for  cooking  and  serving  the 
food. 

Many  of  the  local  groups  working 
on  school  lunch  projects  need  help  in 
planning  the  menus  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  well-balanced  in  food  values. 
The  meals  nnist  provide  the  building 
materials  for  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
body,  for  sound  teeth  and  Ixmes,  and 
for  good  red  blood.  At  the  same  time, 
the  foods  must  supply  a  source  of  en- 
ergy for  growing,  active  <'hildren. 

The  Ideal  School  Lunch 

According  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  the  ideal  school 
lunch  consists  of  one  nourishing  main 
dish,  a  glass  or  two  of  milk,  fruit  or 
vegetable  in  some  form,  bread  and 
butter  or  a  sandwich,  and  a  simple 
dessert.  The  pattern  of  the  meal 
varies  according  to  the  food  value  of 
the  main  dish.  If  the  main  dish  is 
a  cooked  vegetable  or  a  salad,  the 
lunch  should  include  a  hearty  sand- 
wich. If  a  good  deal  of  cereal  is 
used  in  the  main  dish,  the  dessert 
will  be  fruit  rather  tliD"  '^ake  or  cer- 
real  pudding. 

Getting  down  to  cases,  here's  what 
the  school  lunch  program  means  to 
many  a  boy  in  a  rural  area.  He 
trudges  several  miles  to  school,  often 
over  snow -blocked  roads.  He  brings 
his  own  lunch  from  home — but  he  can 
look  forward  to  having  an  a<l(litional 
hot  foo<l  at  noon.  It  may  be  soup, 
cooked  cereal,  a  hot  vegetable,  or  per- 
hai)s  cocoa.  Whatever  the  hot  dish 
is,  it  will  make  his  lunch  more  enjoy- 
able and  more  nutritious. 

Or  take  a  low-income  city  family. 
Breakfast,  even  for  the  children,  is 
only  bread  and  coffee — with  no  milk 
or  fruit.  So  it's  more  than  a  treat 
for  them  to  have  meat  loaf,  vegetable 
stew,  or  eggs  for  lunch — with  ])lenty 
of  milk  to  drink.  They  especially  en- 
joy the  dessert,  plain  but  good,  such 
as  stewed  dried  fruit,  pudding,  or 
frtiit  betty. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  a  proj- 
ect that  owes  its  success  to  coiipera- 
tion  between  local  groups  and  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Parents,  teachers, 
and  oth«*rs  who  contribute  food  or 
money  or   labor  are  doing  their  part 


to  start  young  Americans  on  the  road 
to  good  health.  For,  good  nutrition 
(luring  childhood  plays  an  important 
part  in  good  health  all  through  life. 

In  many  <*ases  the  children,  them- 
selves, do  their  share  in  making  the 
school  lunch  program  a  sut;cess.  They 
like  to  help  in  prei)aring  the  food. 
The  boys  often  plant  vegetable  gar- 
dens in  cities  and  villages,  as  well  as 
in  rural  areas.  The  girls  heli)  in  can- 
ning the  vegetables  for  winter  use. 

In  some  conmiunities  where  the 
school  lunch  program  has  not  yet 
reached,  there  is  an  effort  to  improve 
the  lunches  brought  from  home.  In 
one  Wisconsin  county,  the  county 
home  agent  and  county  nurse  found 
that  a  school  lunch  demonstration  for 
the  mothers  brought  real  improve- 
ment in  the  cjuality  of  the  packed 
lunches.  The  lunch  boxes  included 
more  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
whole-grain  bread. 

More  of  the  children  brought  their 
lunch  in  nuital  boxes,  instead  of  in 
paper  bags.  And  more  often  the 
foods  were  wrai)ped  se])arately  in  par- 
affin paper.  The  children  also  learned 
to  spread  their  lunch  out  on  the  table, 
and  the  noon  meal  became  a  period 
of  promoting  good  manners  as  well 
as  good  nutrition. 
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DO  WE  KNOW 

OUR  PERENNIALS? 

By  Mrs.  R.  W.  Teuer, 
Schellshurg,  Pa. 

A  plant  which  lives  more  than  two 
years  is  known  as  a  perennial;  as 
distinguished  from  an  annual,  which 
blooms  and  fades  in  the  first  year, 
or  a  biennial,  which  is  sown  the  first 
year  and  then  blooms  and  fades  the 
second  year. 

Perennials  may  be  considered  as 
long  living  plants.  They  form  the 
background  of  all  gardens.  They  are 
the  encouragement  of  the  beginning 
gardener,  as  well  as  for  one  well  ad- 
vanced in  gardening.  They  are  of 
easy  cultivation.  The  busy  house- 
wife can  have  them  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort.  Above  all  their 
growth,  gen(?rous  and  fine,  with  the 
passing  years,  permits  them  to  be 
divided  and  shared  with  one's  neigh- 
bors. 

The  advantages  of  perennials  are 
many.  As  new  plants  come  into 
bloom  and  old  ones  fade,  the  garden 
picture  presents  changes  almost  from 
week  to  week,  constantly  giving  the 
gardener  something  for  which  to 
look  forward.  In  a  garden  of  annuals 
the  picture  of  the  same  plants  in 
blossom  for  long  periods  is  apt  to  be- 
come monotonous.  A  few  perennials 
bloom  all  season.  With  careful  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  plants  one 
may  be  assured  of  continuous  change 
from  early  spring  until  fall. 

Plants  shoidd  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  height  and  color.  The 
tall  species  such  as  Hollyhock,  Del- 
phinium, etc.,  should  be  placed  in 
the  background.  Some  of  these  tall 
varieties  should  also  be  brought  to- 
ward the  front  so  as  to  provide  in- 
terest or  high  lights  in  the  garden. 

Dwarf  plants  such  as  Violas  or 
Coral  Bells  should  be  used  in  the 
foreground,  with  plants  of  inter- 
mediate height  such  as  Phlox,  Bal- 
loon Flower,  or  Coreopsis,  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  rest  of  the 
border. 

Regardless  of  the  height  of  tb' 
plants,  they  should  be  planted  in  tri- 
angular clumps  of  three.  This  proves 
far  more  interesting  and  attractive 
than  a  hit-or-miss  patchwork  plant- 
ing, especially  if  consideration  '* 
given  to  color  harmony  or  contraBt. 
The  following  list  of  plants  will 
furnish  a  continuous  bloom  thronjfh 
out  the  growing  period: 


For  spring  flowering:  Columbine, 
I^ily  of  the  Valley,  Iris,  and  Creeping 

Phlox. 

For  mid-season:  Coreopsis,  Shasta 
Paisy,  Hollyhock,  Delphinium,  Coral 
Bells  and  Pinks. 

For  the  fall  season:  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Monkshood,  and  False  Dragon 

Head. 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  many 
worthwhile  perennials. 


WINTER  BOUQUETS 
By  Adam  Veith 

As  the  chilling  days  of  September 

and  October  come,  and  November 
with  its  bleak  days  creeps  on  us,  we 
awaken  one  morning  to  find  the 
chrysanthemum,  the  last  of  our  gar- 
den flowers,  has  been  touched  with 
frost.  We  have  a  feeling  that  each 
day  may  be  the  end  of  summer's 
greatest  glory  and  cheer — the  flowers. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  if 
we  have  planned  a  garden  of  "Ever- 
lastings." Nature  has  so  bountifully 
supplied  us  with  beautiful  flowers, 
cones,  weed  seeds,  grasses,  gourds 
and  plumes  that  we  need  not  be  with- 
out the  cheer  and  freshness  that  these 
may  add  to  our  homes  during  the 
snowy  days. 

Of  most  importance,  perhaps,  is 
the  common  straw  flower.  The  yel- 
lows, bronze,  pink  and  white  are  the 
most  important  and  by  many  the 
yellows  are  grown  exclusively. 

The  flowers  should  be  gathered  be- 
fore they  show  their  centers  else  they 
may  fuzz  and  go  to  pieces.  Some 
people,  however,  like  the  contrast  of 
the  center.  Wires  may  be  obtained 
from  a  wholesale  florist.  If  the 
flowers  are  wired  they  are  easily 
adapted  to  baskets  and  centerpieces. 
If  wired  the  flowers  should  be  cut 
one-half  inch  under  the  heads  and 
wired  immediately. 

Drying  is  important  and  should  be 
accomplished  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  avoid  molding  and  fading.  They 
may  be  dried  right  in  the  sunlight  or 
where  then;  is  a  circulation  of  drying 
air.  Under  these  conditions  three  or 
four  days  should  be  sufficient.  Store 
in  a  dark  dry  room.  Too  much  sun- 
light fades  dried  flowers. 

If  dried  on  their  own  stems,  as 
some  people  prefer,  they  should  be 
cut  as  long  as  desired,  tied  fifty  in 
a  bunch  and  allowed  to  hang  with 
heads  downward  until  the  stem  under 
the  head  is  perfectly  stiff.  This  will 
take  a  long  time.  The  smaller  flowers 
are  much  in  favor  for  dainty  baskets. 
The  large  ones  for  heavier  work. 

In  making  centerpieces,  baskets, 
etc.,  moss  is  a  cheap  and  beautiful 
ijiaterial  and  may  be  gathered  and 
dried  in  the  fall.  The  wires  and 
stems  pierce  it  easily  and  it  remains 
^een  all  winter.  Small  pieces  may 
he  used  to  fill  underneath  the  top 
piece.  Unless  quite  dry  the  moisture 
will  soften  the  stems  of  flowers  that 
nave  not  been  wired. 

Dried  perennial  baby's  breath  or 
PTPsophila  has  come  into  wide  use 
jor  winter  bouquets.  Its  grace  and 
loveliness  can  only  be  appreciated 
)^'nen  used  with  other  everlastings.  It 
18  sometimes  bunched  and  dyed  and 
^rought  into  miniature  tree  forms, 
out  It  IS  lovely  in  its  natural  color. 

otatice  Sinuate  is  a  very  impor- 
tant everlasting.  The  florists  use  the 
^inte  almost  exclusively,  but  for  home 
"se  the  deep  blue  is  grand.  It  is  fine 
cut  flower  and  has  many  uses  during 
y^e  summer  months.  The  blue  must 
r  cut  when  the  white  eye  appears 
jn  the   center   of   the   flower.      They 

U3t  be  dried  on  their  own  stems, 
dow^"  ^^^^^^^^  an^  liang  with  heads 
iQ  ^^'^  ^^  attic  or  room  where  there 
^«  a  circulation  of  air. 

^tatice  Latifolia  or  sea  lavender  is 


a  perennial  and  produces  fine  laven- 
der flowers.  They  are  nice  to  use 
alone  or  with  yellow  straw  flowers. 
This  everlasting  when  dyed  green  is 
very  attractive  and  extensively  used 
in  various  combinations. 

The  Russian  or  rat  tale  statice  is 
a  good  cut  flower  as  well  as  a  dried 
pink  flower.  Lunaria  or  Peter's 
Penny  makes  an  attractive  bouquet 
in  itself.  Few  people  succeed  with  it. 
The  secret  is  in  fall  sowing. 

Celosia  Sestata  or  cockscomb  dries 
and  can  be  effectively  used. 

The  seed  heads  of  the  snake  plant 
are  very  graceful  and  beautiful  when 
gilded  or  silvered.  The  seed  heads 
of  the  primrose  may  be  painted  to 
represent  flowers  and  the  exteriors 
painted  gold,  silver  or  green.  The 
milkweed  pods  are  pretty  with  a 
silver  interior  and  an  ultra  blue  ex- 
terior touched  with  silver.  Branches 
of  trees  are  pretty  painted  a  pale 
blue.  Mullen  seed  pods  are  pretty 
silvered  or  gilded.  Willow  cones, 
pine  and  hemlock  cones,  which  may 
be  wired  for  basket  work,  are  pretty. 
The  burrs  on  water  birch  and  witch 
hazel  are  effective  gilded  and  in  com- 
bination. 

The  common  daisy  centers  may  be 
dried  and  dyed  brilliant  red.  Oak 
leaves  silvered.  Ground  pine  (prin- 
cess) dried  and  dyed  green  is  cheap 
and  lasting.  The  smaller  gourds 
lacquered  make  a  nice  buffet  piece. 
Painted  red  and  green  they  fill  a 
holiday  need.  Very  elaborate  hang- 
ings are  made  by  using  the  fruit- 
shaped  varieties  in  combination  with 
bits  of  old  leather  cut  for  leaves  and 
usually  painted  one  color. 

The  Florida  plumed  grass  is  hardy 
and  produces  attractive  plumes. 
Timothy  cut  before  seeds  form  are 
attractive  dyed  various  colors  and 
tinted  with  silver.  Wild  carrots  are 
pretty  gilded  or  silvered.  They  add 
grace  to  a  winter  bouquet  but  must 
be  cut  before  too  ripe. 


GARDEN  HINTS 

Octohor. — Plant  such  bulbs  as  tu- 
lips, hyacinths  and  snowdrops  for 
spring  blooming  outdoors  or  winter 
blooming  indoors.  Lift  and  store 
your  dahlia  tubers  and  gladiolus  bulbs 
after  the  first  hard  frost.  Shrubs  may 
be  planted  at  any  time  from  early 
October  until  the  ground  freezes.  (As 
a  general  rule,  perennials  which 
bloom  in  late  summer  or  autumn 
.should  be  planted  in  the  spring.)  Cold 
frames  should  be  made  ready  for  win- 
ter. 


RECIPES 

Ml  STARD    SaIX'K 

2  (juarts  vinegar. 

1  cu])ful  brown  sugar. 

6  tablespoonfuls  ground  mustard. 

1   scant  cupful  flour. 

.'  cents  tumeric. 

Wet  with  cold  water  and  stir  in 
vinegar.  Cook  until  thick,  add  cu- 
cumbers, onions,  tomatoes,  and  cauli- 
flower and  cook  until  all  the  same 
color. 

Pick  LED  Pkacifks 

1  (|uart  peaches. 

2  eupfuls  sugar. 
1  cupful  vinegar. 
1   stick  cinnamon. 
Whole  cloves. 

1.  Peel  peaches. 

2.  Make  a  sauce  of  the  sugar,  vine- 
gar, and  cinnamon. 

3.  Cook     peaches     in     sauce     until 
clear. 

4.  Stick  cloves  in  peaches  and  place 
in  sterilized  jars. 

5.  Cover  with  the  liquid. 

Notk:     Remaining   liijuid    may   be 
used  in  cooking  ham. 


SPICED  GRAPE  JUICE 

1  tablespoonful  grated  orange  rind 

1  teaspoonful  grated  lemon  rind 
^/2  inch  piece  cinnamon  stick 

6  cloves 

2  cups  boiling  water 
1  quart  grape  juice 
Juice  of  one  orange 
Juice  of  one  lemon 
Sugar 

Boil  the  orange  and  lemon  rinds 
and  spices  with  the  water  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Strain  and  add  the  grape  juice, 
orange  and  lemon  juice  with  sugar 
to  taste. 

Serve  very  cold. 


If  two  clothes  hangers  are  used  in- 
stead of  one,  a  dress,  coat,  or  sweater 
will  not  blow  off  the  line  when  put 
for  an  airing  on  a  windy  day. 


MAYONNAISE 

Before  putting  home  made  mayon- 
naise in  the  jar,  place  two  thin  sliced 
onion  rings  in  the  bottom.  Salads 
dressed  with  the  mayonnaise  will  have 
a  delicate  onion  flavor  without  having 
to  use  the  onion  itself. 


Professor — "You  say  in  this  paper 
that  you  know  the  connecting  link 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.     What  is  it?" 

Smart   Freshman — "Hash." 


A  FREE  COFFEE  URN 

For  any  Grange,  church  or  lodge.  Write  today 
for  an  amazing  new  proposition. 

Ford  E.  Bedford,     Dept.  C,     New  London,  Ohio 


DEPARTMENT 


All  patterns  16c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


3^98 


3498 — Patriotic  sailor  dress.  Sizes  12  to  20, 
Size  16  requires  2%  yards  of  39- 
Inch  material  for  skirt  and  collar  ; 
2  yards  for  bodice.  Pattern  Includes 
star  applique.  Same  design,  In 
child's  sizes  6  to  14,  Is  Pattern  No. 
3496. 

3472 — New    side-buttoned    housedress. 
14    to    40.       Size    3G    requires 
yards     of     39-lnch     material, 
yards    braid. 

3473 — Sophisticated  simplicity  for  after- 
noons. Sizes  14  to  42.  Size  36  re- 
quires 3*4  yards  of  39-lnch  ma- 
terial. 

3212 — Trimly  tailored  jacket  and  skirt. 
Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16  requires 
1%  yards  of  54-inch  material  for 
Jacket  ;     2   yards   for   skirt. 


Size 

4l^ 


3192 — Younjf  girl's  suspender  skirt  and 
blouse.  Sizes  4  to  14.  Size  8  re- 
quires %  yard  of  39-lnch  material 
for  bloufee;  IJ4  yards  54-lnch  for 
Jumper. 

3486 — Blouse  and  jumper  pattern  for  young 
figures.  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  of  39-lnch  ma- 
terial for  blouse;  3J4  yards  for 
Jumper. 

2679 — Shirtwaist  frock  for  larger  sizes. 
Sizes  36  to  50.  Size  36  requires 
4  yards  of  39-lnch  material. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  Fall  and  Winter 
Fashion  Book  now!  It  Includes  over  100 
patterns  for  all  ages  and  every  occasion, 
illustrated  in  full  color.  Only  15c;  10c 
when   ordered   with    a    pattern. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT.  GRANGE  NEWS 

428  Telegraph  Building.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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OCTOBER 

A  Thanksgiving  Prayer 
Give  thanks   on   glad   Thanksgiving 
Day 
For  blessings  great  and  small, 
Our  health,  our  homes,  our  parents 
kind. 
The  dear  Lord  gave  them  all. 
Our  privilege  to  live  and  learn 
In  a  country  great  and  free. 
For  all  these  things  and  many  more. 
Dear  Lord,  our  thanks  to  Thee. 
— Maude  M.  Grant. 


COMING  HOLIDAYS 

November  with  Thanksgiving  and 
Armistice  Day  calls  for  at  least  one 
program  with  a  patriotic  slant. 

If  you  have  not  been  presenting  the 
flag  with  ceremony,  why  not  make 
this  our  November  project?  Use  a 
simple  ceremony  and  then  practice  it 
several  times  so  that  it  can  be  done 
smoothly  at  all  future  meetings. 

I  hope  you  are  all  using  "America" 
rather  then  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" for  your  opening.  If  not,  this 
is  a  good  time  to  begin  that.  A  sec- 
ond project  for  the  month  might  be 
learning  all  the  words  of  America. 
You  could  introduce  these  two  proj- 
ects by  a  little  program  featuring 
some  patriotic  readings,  the  singing 
of  all  our  National  songs,  and  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

Do  you  all  know  who  wrote  "Amer- 


ica"? Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  author;  how  he  loved  America, 
and  especially  how  he  loved  little  chil- 
dren ? 

When  Samuel  Francis  Smith  was 
but  five  years  old  he  attended  a  sing- 
ing service  with  his  father  in  Boston. 
He  sat  very  quietly  during  the  serv- 
ice, but  when  it  was  ended  he  jumped 
up  and  said  very  loudly,  "I  can  sing 
better  than  that  myself."  Of  course 
everybody  stared  and  laughed.  But 
he  was  not  afraid,  and  sang  a  little 
tune  which  he  had  made  up  himself. 
While  the  audience  praised  him  they 
little  dreamed  that  in  the  years  to 
follow  millions  of  people  would  be 
singing  his  "America." 

Samuel  Smith's  life  was  not  an 
easy  one  and  the  things  he  wanted 
came  after  long  weary  struggles.  His 
father  was  dead  and  his  mother  had 
to  work  very  hard  to  give  him  any 
opportunities  at  all. 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he 
looked  after  his  mother's  wood  pile. 
He  was  always  eager  to  help  her.  He 
was  always  a  quiet  child  and  much 
of  his  time  was  spent  reading.  But 
Samuel  was  not  always  serious.  He 
had  a  great  fund  of  quiet  humor  and 
always  seemed  to  know  the  proper 
time  to  display  it. 

He  was  always  a  patient  and  gentle 
lad  and  never  forgot  to  lift  his  cap, 
which  caused  him  to  be  considered 
the  most  courteous  child  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 


His  sister  and  he  used  to  read  over 
their  books  together.  These  consisted 
of  a  picture  Bible,  "^sop's  Fables," 
Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  Watt's 
Hymns.  Their  grandmother  at  one 
time  wanted  to  give  them  a  copy  of 
"Mother  Goose"  but  their  mother 
thought  it  "too  foolish." 

Samuel's  first  verse  was  written 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  A 
neighbor's  pet  cat  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  garden.  The  next  morning  the 
owner  found  a  stick  stuck  in  the  grave 
fastened  to  which  was  a  paper  on 
which  were  several  verses.  From  the 
time  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  wrote 
many  bits  of  verse. 

His  schooling  started  at  North  Ben- 
nett Street  in  Boston,  where  he  won 
a  gold  medal.  From  here  he  went  to 
the  Boston  Latin  School  where  he 
also  won  a  medal.  He  then  went  to 
Harvard  College.  After  graduating 
there  he  went  to  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  It  was  while  he  was  at 
Andover  that  he  wrote  "America." 
His  friend  Lowell  Mason  saw  his 
poem  and  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
set  it  to  music,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  sung  around  the  globe. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith  was  born  Oct. 
21,  1808.  He  was  a  preacher,  writer 
and  teacher,  and  his  long  life  was 
filled  with  useful  work.  He  died  Nov. 
16,  1895. 

There  are  many  things  for  which 
the  children  of  today  and  of  future 
generations  should  love  and  honor  Dr. 
Smith.  First,  he  was  a  lover  of  chil- 
dren and  a  good  and  useful  roan. 
Second,  it  was  he  and  his  good  friend 
Lowell  Mason  who  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  setting  the  children  of 
America  to  singing.  Together  they 
wrote  the  first  song  book  for  children 
ever  published  in  America. 

The  song  "America"  made  its  first 


public  appearance  when  it  was  sung 
by  a  group  of  children  at  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  held  in  Park 
Street  church,  Boston,  in  1832. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

Rostra ver  Juvenile  No.  176  of 
Westmoreland  Co.  presented  a  very 
fine  Mothers'  Day  program  on  May 
10th.  Preceding  the  program  fine 
chicken  dinner  was  served  to  about 
75  members  and  mothers.  This  is 
the  fourth  annual  banquet  held  by 
the  members  of  Rostraver  Juvenile  in 
honor  of  their  mothers.  (The  picture 
was  taken  on  this  occasion.) 

This  enterprising  group  also  put  on 
a  successful  Juvenile  Grange  fair  on 
August  23d. 
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Your  Juvenile  Superintendent  is 
delighted  to  inform  you  that  her  own 
Juvenile  Grange  will  exemplify  the 
Juvenile  degree  at  the  State  Grange 
session  at  Wilkes-Barre  this  year. 

It  has  been  some  thirty-six  years 
since  a  State  Grange  session  was  held 
in  Wilkes-Barre  at  which  time  the 
first  four  degrees  of  the  order  were 
exemplified  by  the  members  of  Spring 
Hill  Grange.  It  seems  quite  fitting 
that  the  grandchildren  of  some  of 
these  members  should  come  along 
with  a  bit  of  degree  work;  an  exem- 
plification of  the  fact  that  real 
Grange  spirit  never  dies. 


Work  a  little,  sing  a  little, 

Whistle  and  be  gay, 
Rest  a  little,  play  a  little, 

Busy  every  day; 
Talk  a  little,  laugh  a  little, 

Don't  forget  to  pray; 
Be  a  bit  of  merry  sunshine 

All  the  blessed  wayl 


The  above  group  of  young  people  were  the  active  participants  at 
the  Laurys  Juvenile  meeting  and  initiation  ceremony  in  Lehigh 
County.  The  two  bottom  rows  of  boys  and  girls  are  officers  of 
Laurys  Juvenile  Grange.  The  two  top  rows  were  the  degree  team 
and  marching  candidates  from  Little  Gap  Grange. 

Reading  from  left  to  right:  Sterling  Frantz,  Betty  Schneck, 
Lorrin  Hoffman,  Master  of  the  Laurys  group,  Noreen  Bear, 
Harvey  Oswald,  Charles  Miller;  second  row:  Mrs.  Ada  Green, 
Matron  of  the  Little  Gap  Juvenile  Grange,  Mrs.  Alice  Hoffman, 


Courtesy  of  "TLe  Morniiu)  Call.' 


Matron  of  the  Laurys  group,  Curtis  Frantz,  Lucille  Mantz,  Joan 
Coffin,  Irma  Mantz,  Karline  Marsh,  Ruth  Remeley,  Ernest 
Remaloy,  Mrs.  Viola  Peters,  assistant  Laurys  Matron,  Mrs.  Naomi 
George,  assistant  Little  Gap  Matron;  third  row:  Merrit  George, 
Clyde  Strohl,  Pauline  Walk,  Ernest  Borger,  Master  of  the  Little 
Gap  group,  Grace  Kresge,  Kathryn  Kleintop,  Betty  George,  Marie 
Beltz;  fourth  row:  Grace  Walk,  Sylvia  Christman,  Eileen  Snyder, 
Annabelle  Borger,  Merlyn  Borger,  Dorothy  Borger,  Franklin  Eck- 
hart.  Junior  Walk,  and  Charlotte  Christman. 


Among  the  Granges 


Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


E.  B.  DORSETT 

ADDRESSES  HUNTINGDON 

COUNTY  POMONA 

"The  best  way  to  keep  Hitler  out 
of  our  country  is  to  keep  God  in," 
Grangers  of  Huntingdon  County 
were  told  by  E.  B.  Dorsett,  Past  Mas- 
ter of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
at  their  meeting  at  McAlevys  Fort  on 
Saturday,  September  7th.  Mr.  Dor- 
sett  continued  that,  "the  sooner  we 
get  back  to  the  Book  from  which  the 
teachings  of  the  Grange  Ritual  were 
drawn,  the  sooner  we  will  get  out  of 
the  turmoil  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today."  He  then  pointed  out  that  in 
some  of  the  European  countries  all 
Orders  with  Christianity  as  a  back- 
ground have  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render. This  is  a  warning  to  people 
in  Christian  lands. 

Mr.  Dorsett's  address  was  timely, 
and  the  large  numbers  present  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  well  pleased. 

The  next  meeting  of  Pomona 
Grange  will  be  held  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 
hall  at  Huntingdon  on  November 
16th.  Announcement  was  also  made 
that  a  Grange  school  will  be  held  at 
Warriors  Mark  on  September  9th. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in 
the  Methodist  church  at  Ennisville, 
and  it  was  open  to  the  public.  Worthy 
Lecturer  Gwin  Ault  was  in  charge  of 
the  meeting. 

In  a  very  interesting  manner,  Paul 
Neff,  of  Alexandria,  told  of  his  trip 
—        through  Canada  this  summer. 

Worthy  State  Master  Kenzie  Bag- 
shaw,  of  Blair  County,  brought  a  brief 
message  to  the  Grangers. 


KELLER'S  CHURCH  GRANGE 
SETS  AS  THEIR  GOAL  ONE 
HUNDRED  NEW  MEMBERS 

With  a  goal  of  one  hundred  new 
members  for  its  Subordinate  Grange 
and  fifty  new  members  for  its  Po- 
mona Grange,  Keller's  Church  Grange 
of  Bucks  County  has  set  out  on  an 
intensive  membership  campaign  that 
has  run  during  September  and  will 
continue  for  some  time  in  October. 
Under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
its  Master,  Brother  Ted  Lewis,  the 
membership  of  this  Subordinate  is 
making  a  complete  canvass  of  its 
whole  community  for  new  members. 
Every  present  member  is  pledged  to 
bring  a  new  or  prospective  member 
to  the  regular  Grange  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October  when  an  ex- 
cellent program  has  been  prepared  for 
the  occasion. 

The  campaign  started  at  a  meeting 
during  July  when  a  number  of  mem- 
bers decided  that  since  all  other 
groups  in  our  country  were  getting 
organized  to  foster  and  protect  their 
interests,  it  was  time  that  farmers 
likewise  build  up  their  organizations, 
it  was  thus  that  the  membership  drive 
got  under  way.  Intensive  work  has 
been  in  progress  since. 


POMONA  NO.  70  URGES 

UNITED  FARMER  ACTION 

An  address  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Boyer, 
Superintendent  of  Union  County 
schools  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
f  T>^®  afternoon  and  evening  session 
f  ^^"^0"a  Grange,  No.  70,  comprised 
01  Snyder  and  Northumberland  Coun- 
J^es  at  their  meeting  in  Rockefeller 
grange  Hall  near  Sunbury,  Pa.  Dr. 
■^oyer  cited  four  problems  facing 
America.     The     one  was,  "America 


with  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty," 
the  second,  "A  real  program  for  De- 
mocracy," third,  "A  program  for 
Youth"  and  the  fourth,  "A  program 
of  Faith." 

At  the  business  session  held  during 
the  afternoon,  reports  of  delegates  to 
State  College  were  given.  Resolu- 
tions acted  on  at  this  meeting  in- 
cluded the  following:  "Whereas,  The 
war  in  Europe  has  cut  our  prices,  our 
profits,  and  our  share  of  the  nation's 
income,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  we  as  farmers  should 
organize  more  fully  to  match  labor 
and  business.  That  we  cooperate  with 
the  State  Grange  program  in  secur- 
ing new  members  for  the  Grange. 

"That  we  as  a  Grange  patronize  our 
own  Keystone  Grange  Exchange  as  a 
means  to  this  end. 

"Whereas,  People  and  nations  are 
forgetting  God,  gradually  growing 
immoral  and  careless  in  this  Spiritual 
Life.     Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  as  a  Grange  en- 
courage the  'Go  to  Church'  movement 
by  observing  'Go  to  Church  Sunday' 
in  the  near  future. 

"That  we  as  a  county  unit  of  the 
Grange  extend  our  best  efforts  and 
help  to  those  subordinate  Granges 
which  are  dormant  or  may  need  our 
help." 

Following  the  business  session  in 
the  afternoon  a  recess  was  declared 
and  games  were  played  by  those  pres- 
ent. The  evening  program  was  given 
by  members  of  Monroe  and  Beaver- 
town  Granges,  consisting  of  mono- 
logrues,  plays  and  musical  numbers. 
It  was  in  this  meeting  that  Dr.  Boyer 
spoke  on  the  problems  that  challenge 
American  people. 


PERRY  COUNTY  POMONA 
HEARS  TALK  ON  THE  GEOL- 
OGY OF  PERRY  COUNTY 

Perry  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
69,  met  with  Bucks  Valley  Grange  on 
Tuesday  evening,  August  27,  1940. 
The  Master,  W.  P.  McNaughton  was 
in  charge  of  the  business  session.  The 
opening  song  was  followed  by  a 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  J.  A.  Mes- 
sersmith.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  it  was  announced  that  the 
next  Pomona  meeting  would  be  held 
at  Community  Grange  Hall  the  last 
Tuesday  in  September. 

The  Grange  voted  to  have  a  com- 
bined Memorial  and  "Go  to  Church" 
Service,  September  22d,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  Milford  Evangelical  Church. 
The  Rev.  L.  A.  Fuhrman,  of  New- 
port, will  deliver  the  sermon. 

The  following  program  was  pre- 
sented by  Ralph  L.  Smith,  the  Lec- 
turer: Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
by  Oscar  Blair  and  George  Burkepile 
of  Bucks  Valley  Grange.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Achenbach,  of  Sermanta  Grange,  gave 
a  reading,  "The  Future  Farmer" 
which  was  followed  by  a  vocal  duet 
by  Thomas  Tressler  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Smith,  of  Oliver  Grange.  Mr.  Frank 
Tressler,  of  New  Bloomfield,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  geology  of  Perry  County. 
Mr.  Tressler  said  that  Perry  County 
is  unique  from  a  geological  viewjKjint 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  thirty-five 
different  kinds  of  rock.  He  ex- 
plained how  the  mountains  and 
streams  were  formed  and  enumerated 
the  different  mineral  deposits  and 
stated  that  none  of  them  are  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  them  of  com- 
mercial value. 


STATE  MASTER  BAGSHAW 
SPEAKER   AT   SUSQUE- 
HANNA COUNTY  POMONA 

Susquehanna  County  Pomona 
Grange  held  its  regular  session  in 
Rush  Grange  Hall  on  September  4th. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with 
Worth  Master  Glenn  Ely  and 
Worthy  Overseer  Will  Resseguie  in 
their  chairs. 

A  Panel  Discussion  was  held  with 
County  Superintendent  Frank  Frear 
in  charge,  assisted  by  John  Eraser, 
Wayne  Webster  and  Mr.  Mowry. 
They  brought  out  many  good  points. 
They  stressed  the  financing  of  Public 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,  taxation 
and  sources  of  revenue.  Why  do  we 
have  taxes?  (Their  answer  on  this 
point  was:  To  enable  the  community 
to  buy  economically  the  services  which 
would  be  expensive  for  individuals  to 
purchase  for  themselves.)  More 
State  aid  for  schools  would  allow  for 
a  more  diversified  training  for  growth. 
What  tax  measures  does  the  P.  S. 
E.  A.,  report  recommend?  1.  A  two 
per  cent  retail  sales  tax  exempting 
food,  gasoline  and  liquor.  2.  A  tax 
upon  the  operating  properties  of  pub- 
lic utilities  to  be  imposed  at  the  av- 
erage state  realty  tax  rate.  3.  A  thou- 
sand dollar  exemption  on  a  three  per 
cent  i)ersonal  earned  income  tax.  If 
we  get  more  state  aid  would  it  take 
away  some  ix)wer  and  duties  of  the 
school  board?  Mr.  Webster  said, 
"Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  make 
good  schools  than  money."  Train  our 
young  people  for  some  occupation.  A 
new  law  has  gone  into  effect  for  a 
nine  months  school  and  transporta- 
tion of  high  school  pupils  more  than 
two  miles. 

It  was  suggested  that  all  Granges 
have  a  Panel  Discussion  at  each  meet- 
ing. Marion  Litts  of  Locust  Hill 
sang  a  solo,  "If  I  Had  My  Way." 

A  very  fine  address  was  delivered 
by  State  Master  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw. 
His  theme  was  "Preservation  of  our 
Democracy."  The  Grange  farmer  be- 
lieves we  need  to  build  character — 
the  thing  that  is  needed  today.  The 
foundation  of  this  Nation  was  Godly 
people  and  we  prospered.  They  came 
here  to  establish  Democracy  because 
of  depression  in  Europe.  1.  What  is 
Democracy?  2.  How  is  our  Democ- 
racy established?  3.  Why  should  it 
be  preserved  ?  4.  How  should  our  De- 
mocracy be  preserved?  He  also  read 
a  few  lines  from  J.  J.  Hill's  "America 
Where  Are  We  Going?" 

The  Home  Economics  Cookie  Con- 
test was  put  on  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Rimel. 
Each  winner  was  given  a  prize.  Mrs. 
Ethel  Evans  won  first  prize  in  Sugar 
and  Ginger  Cookies.  Virginia  Tay- 
lor took  first  place  with  her  Oatmeal 
Cookies  and  Maud  Mawhinny  took 
first  place  in  Chocolate  Cookies. 

The  Grange  Slogan  for  1940  is  "Do 
Your  Bit  to  Make  Things  Better." 

Mrs.  Mae  Williams  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee and  Mrs.  Minnie  Hohn  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mrs. 
Seeley  resigned  as  Ceres  and  Mar- 
garet Devine  was  elected  to  that  of- 
fice and  was  installed  by  State  Deputy 
Walter  Hoppe. 


Herbert  Ross,  Mr.  Gow  and  Mr. 
Filan  were  appointed  to  fix  a  fioat 
for  Pomona  to  appear  in  the  parade 
at  Brooklyn  Sesque- Centennial  on 
September  14th. 

In  the  evening  a  patriotic  pageant 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Wheaton  Pomona  Lecturer. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  pre- 
sented the  following  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  as  presented. 

Whereas,  The  County  Commission- 
ers have  agreed  to  assume  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  Veterinary  for 
the  Tubercular  test  in  Susquehanna 
County  which  begins  Sept.  9.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  command  and 
thank  our  board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners for  their  action,  in  this  mat- 
ter and  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  them. 

Whereas,  The  policy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Grange  is  for  the  repeal  of 
compulsory  milk  control  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  plan  for  fixing  of  milk 
prices  in  marketing  areas  under  pro- 
ducer control  and, 

Whereas,  The  plan  of  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  under  the  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  New  York  State  Law 
where  orders  fixing  the  price  for  milk 
to  producers  become  effective  only  fol- 
lowing a  petition  by  a  producers  bar- 
gaining agency  for  a  hearing  upon 
the  proposed  form  of  order  and  a 
referendum  of  producers  with  the 
right  of  equalization  of  prices  to  all 
producers,  has  proved  of  real  benefit 
to  milk  producers  and  has  meant  more 
money  to  farmers  for  milk.  There- 
by be  it 

Resolved,  That  Pomona  Grange  No. 
7  hereby  petitions  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  to  continue  its  present  policy 
and  to  actively  work  for  the  adoption 
of  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  containing 
all  the  essentials  of  the  New  York 
State  Law. 


HARVEST  SESSION  OBSERVED 
BY  TIOGA  COUNTY  POMONA 

The  Harvest  session  of  Tioga  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  was  observed  in 
the  Tioga  Grange  hall  September  5-6. 
The  feature  of  the  first  day  session 
was  an  address  by  Fred  Brenckman 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Legislative 
Representative  of  the  National 
Grange.  During  his  talk  he  touched 
on  his  work  of  reorganization  in  the 
South  and  then  discussed  pending  leg- 
islation— the  wool  products  bill,  the 
transportation  bill,  the  Burke-Wads- 
worth  conscription  bill  and  others.  He 
discussed  the  European  situation,  par- 
ticularly the  possible  famine. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  the 
Pomona  Home  Economics  Committee 
presented  an  informative  program  in 
which  a  number  of  ladies  participated. 
At  the  business  session  on  Friday  aft- 
ernoon resolutions  were  adopted  as 
follows :  1.  Calling  for  the  singing  of 
at  least  one  verse  of  the  National  An- 
them daily  in  the  opening  exercises 
in  every  school  room.  2.  That  the 
Tioga  County  Pomona  Grange  go  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Burke- Wadsworth  bill. 
3.  That   the   Tioga    County   Pomona 
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Grange  go  on  record  as  "favoring  the 
marketing  orders  and  complimenting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  New 
York,  Holton  H.  Noyes,  for  his  will- 
ingness to  study  the  milk  industry 
and  his  support  of  the  Order." 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

POMONA  CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
organization  on  September  5th,  at  an 
interesting  meeting  at  Mt.  Nebo.  The 
afternoon  session  featured  an  address 
on  "Remembering  the  Past  as  We 
Face  the  Future"  by  State  Chaplain 
Rev.  Ross  M.  Haverfield.  This  sub- 
ject was  chosen  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Allegheny  County  Pomona 
will  be  fifty  years  old  on  October  1st. 
The  members  present  were  greatly  in- 
spired by  Rev.  Haverfield's  pleasant 
way  of  renewing  memories  of  these 
fifty  years  of  progress. 

At  the  evening  session  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance  and  a  large 
class  of  candidates  were  instructed  in 
the  Fifth  Degree.  A  huge  cake  dec- 
orated in  gold  in  commemoration  of 
Allegheny  County  Pomona's  fiftieth 
birthday  was  the  main  attraction  at 
the  dinner.  The  first  cut  in  the  cake 
was  made  by  the  oldest  member  pres- 
ent, at  that  time,  one  of  the  earliest 
secretaries.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  afternoon  M.  M.  Clev- 
er was  present  and  he  became  a  mem- 
ber in  1891. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

POMONA  MEETING 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
Clearfield  County  Pomona,  No.  33, 
was  held  on  August  Ist  at  Grampian 
Park,  with  Penn  Grange  as  host.  The 
sessions  were  held  in  the  large  park 
pavilion. 

The  forenoon  session  was  devoted 
to  the  usual  business  routine.  J. 
Harold  McFadden,  Master  of  Penn 
Grange,  very  graciously  welcomed 
the  visiting  patrons,  and  was  re- 
sponded to  by  M.  E.  McCue,  of 
Olanta. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in 
charge  of  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  N.  G. 
Parke.  The  theme  was  "Looking 
Ahead." 

Miss  Inez  Crandle,  Clearfield  Li- 
brarian, was  introduced.  She  stated 
the  traveling  library  for  Clearfield 
County  was  well  on  its  way  and 
would  be  in  operation  by  September 
Ist.  Miss  Mary  Snively,  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  bookmobile,  was  introduced, 
and  talked  briefly. 

Market  Gardening  was  ably  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  E.  L.  Kriner,  of  Salem. 

The  Home  Economic  program  was 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Gearhart. 
She  introduced  Dr.  E.  Roy  Hauser, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Clearfield,  who  delivered  a  very  time- 
ly and  interesting  address  on  "Our 
Country  and  the  Flag."  A  duet, 
"The  Cross  and  the  Flag,"  was  sung 
by  Ella  Wriglesworth  and  Mary  El- 
linger,  of  Penn  Grange.  The  entire 
assemblage  then  sang  "God  Bless 
America." 

We  were  very  happy  to  have  with 
us  our  State  Secretary  and  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miles  Horst.  Mr.  Horst  de- 
livered two  splendid  addresses,  one  at 
the  afternoon  and  the  other  at  the 
evening  session.  Mrs.  Horst  being  a 
former  Extension  Worker  in  Clear- 
field County  was  no  stranger  to 
Clearfield  Pomona  and  was  greeted 
by  many  friends. 

Penn  Grange  presented  short  pro- 
grams at  both  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  which  were  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all. 


During  the  evening  session  the 
Fifth  Degree  was  conferred  upon  a 
class  of  17  candidates  by  Pomona 
Degree  team. 

The  day  was  ideal  and  a  large 
crowd  was  in  attendance  at  all  ses- 
sions. Dinner  and  supper  was  served 
picnic  style  in  the  park.  Many  thanks 
to  Penn  Grange  for  their  fine  hos- 
pitality. 


TIOGA  COUNTY  POMONA 

HOLDS  TWO-DAY  SESSION 

The  summer  session  of  the  Tioga 
County  Pomona  Grange  was  held  in 
Catlin  Hollow,  with  Charleston- 
Union  Grange  host  to  the  county  or- 
ganization. 

During  the  Lecturer's  program  of 
the  first  session  the  Honorable  Geo. 
Williams,  of  Wellsboro,  spoke  very 
interestingly  and  entertainingly  on 
''The  Tioga  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, Its  Aims,  and  What  the  Po- 
mona Grange  Can  Do."  He  asked 
the  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges 
to  assist  in  securing  material  of 
value  to  the  society. 

Captain  C.  F.  Russell  spoke  briefly 
on  the  European  situation. 

Thirty -four  of  the  Subordinate 
Ci ranges  in  the  county  were  repre- 
sented by  delegates  or  other  ofiicers, 
who  reported  conditions  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  The  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  is  usual  in  this 
county  due  to  the  need  of  pushing 
farm  work  after  a  long  rainy  period. 

Brother  H.  L.  Seely  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  promote 
"National  Milk  Month."  Such  a 
committee  was  appointed  and  in- 
structed  to   do   what   it   could   along 


the  line  of  publicizing  the  values  of 
milk. 

Twenty  candidates  were  instructed 
in  the  degree  of  Pomona  during  the 
evening  session.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  the  doors.  The  entertain- 
ment program  of  the  evening  con- 
sisted of  various  numbers  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  tap 
dancing,  followed  by  a  play,  "He 
Likes  Them  Modern."  This  play  was 
put  on  in  a  most  excellent  way. 

During  the  morning  session  of  the 
second  day  the  coming  county  Po- 
mona picnic  was  discussed  and  com- 
mittees appointed  to  handle  it.  Lec- 
turers were  urged  to  attend  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Lecturer's  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Newark,  Del.  A 
"Go  to  Church  Sunday"  was  dis- 
cussed and  action  taken  to  observe  it 
during  the  early  fall. 

The  high  point  during  the  after- 
noon session  was  a  series  of  discus- 
sions on  what  "American  Citizenship 
Means  to  Me"  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange,  including  Cap- 
tain C.  F.  Russell.  A  fine  address  on 
the  subject,  "The  Sign  of  the  Times," 
was  given  by  Rev.  Harold  McAlnay, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Wellsboro. 


Johnson  was  a  cattle  rancher  with 
tact.  He'd  been  losing  a  lot  of  cattle, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  accuse  anybody 
of  rustling.  Wandering  over  to  the 
next  place  one  afternoon,  he  said: 
"Joe,  I  wish  you'd  quit  leavin'  your 
hot  brandin'  irons  around  where  my 
covs  can  lay  down  on  'em." 

Success  is  nothing  but  a  good  idea 
coupled  with  hard  work. — Balzac. 


DICKSONBURG   GRANGE  IN 

FIFTIETH   JUBILEE 

A  romantic  Grange  story  was  told 
by  members  of  Dicksonburg  Grange 
at  its  half  century  reorganization 
celebration,  held  recently.  Farm- 
ers of  the  vicinity,  it  was  said,  cut 
the  lumber  from  their  farms,  hauled 
it  to  mills,  doing  much  of  the  work 
of  building  the  hall.  When  the  com- 
mittee found  that  any  one  person 
was  entitled  to  pay  for  his  material 
or  services,  this  was  given  him  in  a 
10-year  noninterest  bearing  note. 
The  upper  floor  was  used  for  the 
Grange  and  the  first  floor  was  leased 
as  storeroom  for  a  number  of  years. 


The  building  program  followed  a 
period  of  meeting  around  in  homes. 
The  first  Grange  was  organized  in 
1875  and  became  inactive,  reorganiz- 
ing in  1890.  The  first  meeting  night 
in  1890  there  were  11  candidates.  In 
the  early  days  dances  were  avoided. 
Among  those  contributing  to  the  in- 
teresting story  of  the  Grange  are: 
Mrs.  Jean  Gault,  Lynn  Beard,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Costello,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Kimple,  Mrs.  Chloe  Flaugh, 
^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Leonhart,  and 
Martha  Baird,  with  an  original  poem. 
Saxophone  music  was  furnished  by 
William  Allison,  accompanied  by 
Betty  P'leming,  and  a  saxophone  duet 
by  Martha  Baird  and  Shirley  Rogers. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Ertt  Daily  Times.' 


Dicksonburg  Grange  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  of  reorganization 
recently.  The  Grange  and  visiting  members  paid  tribute  to  the  only 
remaining  50-year  member,  L.  M.  Ofensend,  who  has  served  in  every  ca- 
pacity in  the  Grange,  and  has  been  one  of  its  pillars  of  strength.  Leaders 
above  are:  Left  to  right,  seated,  Mrs.  Newton  Leonhart,  Mrs.  Alvin  Flaugh, 
L.  M.  Ofensend,  Mrs.  Jean  Gault,  Past  Master  and  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  Pomdna;  Mrs.  Lola  Kimple,  Past  Master;  standing,  Newton  Leon- 
hart, Past  Master;  George  Night,  Past  Master;  Lynn  Beard,  William  T. 
Ellison,  present  Master;  R.  P.  Deeds,  Past  Master;  and  Carmen  Ofensend, 
Past  Master.  Mrs.  Gault,  Mrs.  Kimple,  Mr.  Leonhart,  are  25-year  members 
and  Past  Masters. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 

INITIATES  LARGE  CLASS 

With  approximately  five  hundred 
persons  in  attendance  the  Fifth  De- 
gree was  administered  to  twenty-five 
Grangers  during  the  first  day  session 
of  the  Crawford  County  Pomona 
Grange  meeting  held  at  Atlantic  on 
September  4th  and  5th.  Following  the 
initiation  ceremony  E.  Lowry  Humes, 
assembly  candidate,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  "The  Problem  of  Taxa- 
tion." Mr.  Humes  vigorously  at- 
tacked centralized  government,  con- 
tending that  this  tendency  in  gov- 
ernment has  led  to  the  heavy  taxes 
which  today  is  borne  by  American 
citizens.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
ever  increasing  tax  burden  is  nothing 
mysterious,  but  is  the  logical  result 
of  states  and  municipalities  turning 
over  to  the  Federal  government  more 
and  more  of  their  responsibilities. 

A  diversified  program  was  pre- 
sented during  the  afternoon  meeting. 
One  of  the  discussions  which  pro- 
voked interest  was  that  on  the  topic, 
"Do  We  Have  Adequate  Library 
Service  in  Our  Grange  Communi- 
ties?" Mrs.  Ira  Gross,  Lecturer  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  de- 
livered the  leading  address  on  the  sec- 
ond day  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Grange  and  Defense"  Mrs.  Gross 
urged  Grange  members  to  look  into 
the  future.  She  said  that  the  Grange 
must  draw  up  a  counter  defense  "to 
those  ideas  coming  to  us  from  Eu- 
rope." 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Pomona 
urged  the  National  Grange  to  estab- 
lish a  system  honoring  Subordinate 
units  on  anniversaries  of  their  organ- 
ization. A  feature  of  the  afternoon 
meeting  on  the  second  day  was  a  cere- 
mony in  which  the  Juvenile  Travel- 
ing Flag  was  returned  to  Pomona 
Grange. 
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FRANKS 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Austin  Franks,  who  died  September  4,  1940, 
who  was  a  member  of  Woodslde  Grange,  No. 
1008,   therefore   be    it 

AVso/rcrf,  That  we  extend  to  tho  bereaved 
family  our  sympathy,  that  our  charter  be 
draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  that  these 
resolutions  be  placed  on  our  minutes  and  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family,  also  published  in 
Pennsylvania  Qrangk  News. 

Lki.a    G.    Rohrer, 
Jameh    S.    Rohrkr. 
W.  C.  Rohrer. 

DTJGAN 

J.  Howard  Dugan,  of  721  Sandy  Street, 
former  teacher,  mining  engineer  and  as- 
tronomer, died  recently  In  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Morristown,  N.  J.,  four  days  after  be- 
ing stricken  ill  while  visiting  at  the  home 
of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edmund  B.  Blake,  in 
that   city. 

Heath    was   due    to   pneumonia. 

Mr.  Dugan.  a  native  of  Hazleton.  had  re- 
sided  In   Norrlstown   for  the  last   14  years. 

I'pon  his  graduation  from  West  Chester 
Normal  School,  he  taught  school  In  Chester 
County  for  a  number  of  years.  He  later 
became  a  mining  engineer  and  served  under 
ex-President  Hoover  as  in.'^pector  of  minff  I 
in  Tientsin,  China.  ' 

A  great  lover  of  astronomy,  he  spent  nix 
months  in  Sumatra  with  the  John  A.  Miller 
expedition    from    Swarthmore   College. 

He  also  was  a  prominent  Mason,  and 
member  of  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  Franklin  In- 
stltuto  and  Cold   Point  Grange,  No.  606. 

McOARVEY 

Lvasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master  in  his  Infinite  wisdom  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  Brother  Boyd  McGar- 
vey.  a  loyal  member  of  our  Order,  an  Ideal 
citizen  and  a  faithful  Christian,  we  mourn 
our  loss  which  is  his  eternal  gain  and  will 
ever  cherish  the  memory  of  a  true  friend. 
Therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  Jordan 
Grange,  No.  758  of  Clearfield  County,  extend 
to  the  bereaved  friends  our  heartfelt  sycn- 
pathy.  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  day» 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and 
publish  them  In  the  Pennsylvania  Orangb 
News. 

A.  I.  Nefp, 

J.  D.  Shaw, 

W.    T.    Bhfrwoow. 

Committee. 


mVENILE  GRANGE 

ORGANIZED  AT  LAURYS 

Tuesday  evening,  July  li,  11)40,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  members 
of  Laurys  Grange,  No.  1570,  in  Le- 
high County,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
(Jays  in  their  history.  That  evening 
a  dream  of  long  standing  came  true, 
when  the  degree  team  from  Little 
Gap  Juvenile  (jrriinge,  No.  220,  in 
Carbon  County,  conferred  the  beauti- 
ful Juvenile  degree  in  full  form  upon 
the  25  members  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Laurys  Juvenile  Grange,  No. 
268,  and  85  honorary  members.  The 
Laurys  group  constitutes  the  first 
Juvenile  Grange  in  the  Lehigh 
Northampton  Pomona  district.  The 
degree  work  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Ada  Green  and  Mrs,  Naomi  George, 
Matrons  of  the  Little  (lap  Juvenile 
Grange,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  II. 
Snyder,  of  Palmerton,  organizers  of 
both  Juvenile  Granges. 

Following  the  degree  work,  a  com- 
edy pantomime  skit,  "'Sight-Seeing 
Bus,"  directed  by  Mrs.  Perma  Bear, 
was  presented  by  members  of  Laurys 
Grange.  Participating  were:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irwin  Frantz,  Mr.  and  lyfrs. 
Wm.  J.  Strauss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
N'uss,  Perma  Bear,  Anna  Yehl,  Flor- 
ence Troxell,  Clair  Mantz,  and  Leslie 
Remaley. 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the  Ju- 
venile Granges  by  Fred  Eckhart, 
Master  of  the  Carbon  County  Po- 
mona Grange;  Wm.  S.  Troxell,  Lec- 
turer of  Lehigh  Northampton  Po- 
mona Grange;  Irwin  Frantz,  Master 
of  Laurys  Grange;  Mrs.  Eva  Yohe, 
Lecturer  of  Macungie  G  range; 
Charles  Hoffman,  of  Schnecksville 
Grange;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Snyder,  organizers  of  the  Granges. 

Members  of  Laurys  Juvenile 
Grange  presided  during  the  business 
session,  conducting  the  meeting  in 
perfect  form.  Matrons  of  the  latter 
ffroup  are  Mrs.  Alice  Hoffman  and 
Mrs.  Viola  Peters.  Meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  spacious,  newly  renovated 
kitchen  of  the  Laurya  Grange  hall 
every  second  and  forth  Thursday  of 
the  month,  regular  meeting  nights  of 
the  parent  Grange. 


RAILROAD  DISCRIMI- 
NATION OPPOSED  BY 

LANCASTER  POMONA 

Lancaster  County  Pomona  Grange, 
-^0.  <1,  held  their  annual  picnic  ses- 
sion, Saturday,  August  10th,  at  the 
Hr"l?",  P^'esbyterian  Church  as  guests 
of  Colerain  Grange. 

During  a  busine.<s  meeting,  pre- 
9id^  over  by  Master  John  Bruckhart 
ot  Salisbury  Grange,  which  followed 
ine  picnic  dinner,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  discrimina- 
ory  ruling  of  the  American  Associa- 

1^9  aL^^'^''''^^'^^'  prohibiting  the  use 
01  '5,000  special  refrigerator  cars  to 
larmers  cooperatives  and  independ- 
ent packers  and  distributors,  but  not 
prohibiting  the  use  of  12,000  to  the 
rour  large  packers;    be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  forbidding  this  dis- 
crimination.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  write  to  our 
^r^  /n?"^  Representatives  in  Con- 
^r^8  telling  them  of  this  action." 

TtP^  f  °^"^^**®®  on  resolutions  was 
Howard  P.  Siglin,  Manor;  John 
?  „'^'^^"^'  Ephrata;  and  Charles  Mc- 
^Parran,  Fulton. 

uZT^^  ^cre  played  after  a  short 
i^ecturer's  program. 

seo^h  "?*  "meeting  will  be  held  the 
j^n  ,^^}^^^^7  in  November  as 
villp  ^*x,^^Jo^  Grange,  near  Millers- 
en  f;  ♦P®  ^'^^^  ^^»^ee  will  be  giv- 
°  tne  evening  by  Manor  members. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

POMONA  OBSERVES 

CHURCH  SERVICE 

Huntingdon  County  Pomona  ob- 
served county  wide  church  service 
Thursday,  June  20th.  Kev.  lloss  M. 
Haverheld,  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  Chaplain,  was  the  guest  speak- 
er. 

The  scripture  lesson  was  read  by 
Rev.  Huyett  of  Lincoln  Grange,  No. 
914,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Poulson  of  Donation  Grange,  No.  330. 

Rev.  Haverfield  gave  an  inspiring 
address  using  as  his  subject  "The  Ne- 
cessity of  Growing  Up."  Special  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  was  ren- 
dered by  members  of  local  Granges. 


INCOME  CONTINUATION  PRO- 
GRAM PROVING  POPULAR 

The  new  insurance  plan  being  fea- 
tured by  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is  proving 
unusually  popular.  Under  this  plan, 
in  case  of  the  loss  of  a  wage  earner,  a 
fund  of  $816.00  is  paid  immediately 
to  the  beneficiary  and  then  a  monthly 
income  is  paid  regularly  for  a  period 
of  24  months. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  such  a 
plan  would  meet  with  approval  be- 
cause just  at  the  time  when  expenses 
are  heaviest,  the  "clean-up''  check 
proves  of  untold  value.  The  checks 
that  follow  each  month  cover  a  read- 
justment period  in  which  the  family 
may  rearrange  its  plans  to  meet  their 
new  conditions. 


''BOX  LUNCHES  SERVED 
BY  MIDDLETOWN  GRANGE- 
BUCKS  COUNTY— TO  HELP 
INCREASE  BUILDING  FUND 

Through  Brother  Jackson,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association,  the 
contract  was  secured  from  Mr.  Walter 
Dietz  of  Spring  Cress  Farms,  Yard- 
ley,  Pa.,  for  Middletown  Grange  to 
supply  box  lunches  for  the  Ayrshire 
Field  Day  held  at  his  farm  on  Au- 
gust 3d.  Soft  drinks  and  ice  cream 
were  also  sold. 

At  this  Field  Day,  Mr.  Roland 
Porter  of  Neshaminy  Farms,  won  a 
Spring  Cress  bull  calf  and  was  kind 
enough  to  have  it  auctioned  off  for 
the  benefit  of  Middleown  Grange.  The 
calf  brought  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Porter  liked  the  box  lunches 
the  Middletown  Grange  packed  so 
much  that  when  the  Lancaster  County 
Avr.-^hire  Breeders'  Association  made 
a  tour  to  Neshaminy  Farms  on  Au- 
gu.st  21st,  Middletown  Grange  was 
asked  to  prepare  and  serve  box 
lunches,  coffee  and  ice  cream. 

The  Grange  has  enjoyed  doing  this 
work  which  has  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  Building 
Fund. 


SPLENDID  PROGRAM  ENJOYED 
BY  CARBON  COUNTY  POMONA 

Carbon  County  Pomona,  No.  67, 
ship,  Towamensing  and  Little  Gap, 
1806,  Saturday  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning, September  14th  with  Pomona 
Master  Fred  Eckert  of  Little  Gap, 
presiding. 

Four  Granges,  Big  Creek,  Friend- 
ship. Towamensing  and  Little  Gap, 
took  part  in  the  splendid  program 
prepared  by  the  Lecturer,  Paul  Stag- 
await. 

The  Kromer  Girls,  a  trio,  sang  sev- 
eral selections  and  Janice  Billig  sang 
a  solo  which  was  followed  by  "The 
Woodpecker  Song"  by  eight  young 
folks  from  Towamensing  Grange. 
William  Deppe  gave  a  reading  and 
W.  H.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Billig  ren- 
dered a  dialogue  of  two  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  ladies  gossiping. 


The  address  of  the  evening  was  giv- 
en by  Kev.  Harvey  Clauss  who  spoke 
on  "The  Pioneers  of  the  Land." 

The  young  people  of  Towamensing 
Grange  presented  a  tableau,  "God 
Bless  America,"  which  was  very  much 
appreciated.  Walter  Benser,  of  Tow- 
amensing Grange,  played  a  guitar 
solo.  A  picked  team  from  four  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges  instructed  sev- 
eral candidates  in  the  Fifth  Degree. 
The  stage  was  filled  with  many  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  was  an  ideal  set- 
ting for  the  degree  work.  Pomona 
and  her  Court  were  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  the  work  was  done  in  a 
splendid  manner. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Carbon 
County  Pomona  will  be  December 
14th,  with  Little  Gap  Grange  as  host. 


A  well-regulated  husband  is  one 
who  can't  pass  a  mailbox  without  feel- 
ing in  his  pockets. 


NON-STICK 

Raisins,  dates  or  figs  rinsed  with 
cold  water  will  go  through  the  meat 
chopper  without  sticking  to  it  or 
forming  a  gummy  mass. 


FLAVORING 


Orange  peel  that  is  dried  and 
grated  makes  a  very  fine  yellow 
powder  that  is  a  delicious  flavoring 
for  cakes  and  puddings. 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 

Before  baking  potatoes  cut  off  each 
end,  you  will  not  have  the  danger  of 
the  potatoes  exploding  when  you  re- 
move them  from  the  oven. 


High  windows  appear  shorter  if  the 
hangings  are  looped  back  with  a  slight 
curve  and  tied  somewhat  below  the 
middle. 


/SiM 


AND  Sell 

DEPARTMENT — 


Your  message  here  will  reach  over  66.000  readers,  members  of  the  Pennsyl> 
vania  State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  8  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  order.      ::      ::      :: 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogt 

J.  A    Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

CASTOR-REX      (beaver     fur)      RABBITS, 
$10.00    pair.      Send    $2.00    to   cover   express 
balance    C.  O.  D.       J.     E.     Holtzinoer,     512 
S.  22n(l   St..  Altoona.  Pa. 


85-ACRE  SUSTAINING  FARM.  Best  Tung 
Oil  section  of  Florida,  Over  half  cleared  and 
stumped  with  good  fence.  Never  failing 
spring  fed  creek  with  potential  water  power 
for  complete  electrification  of  farm  and 
buildings.  A  little  off  main  road.  Some 
meadow  and  a  fine  wood  lot.  Can  deliver 
with  40  acres  planted  to  selected  Tung  Oil 
trees  for  $2,500  cash.  Boakdman  Realty 
COMPANT,  445  1st  Avenue  North,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


TRESPASS  SIGNS — Size  11x14  In.  Water 
proof  card  per  doz.,  40c:  100,  $2.76.  Not 
water  proof  per  doz.,  30c;  100,  $2.00.  We 
pay  postage.  Schellsbttbo  Printino  Houbi, 
Schellsburg,  Pa,    Sample  mailed  free  of  cost. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 
Grange   Seals    ^5  qq 

I>igest       QQ 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3  OO 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    40O 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   .'.*.*.'.*.*.*.'.'.*.*.'.*  .*  .* .'  .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    3.25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws on 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  bv  Dr.  Rankin    50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin    '. .'.'.'.**.*.'.*,'..'. '. '.  '  50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    "15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth, "single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    gQ 

per   dozen    !!.!!!! 6  00 

per   half   dozen    '...'......'.'.'..'..'.'.'.'.  3  00 

Dues  Account  Book    '..../....'...'.'..'... 75 

Secretary 's   Record    Book 60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book 2  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    ......'.'......'.'.'.'.'..'.'  60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   70 

The  C,range  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 '.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.['.'.       2!75 

Roll   Book    yg 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   '50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty   '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[  ;25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred 49 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred ^40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   '.'.'..'.'..'  30 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    .'.*.'.'.*...*.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.*  30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred 50 

Demit  Cards,  each    .....*..'.*.*.'.'.*.'.'.*.*.*.****  Ql 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   ..............,..,'..  15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems   '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  *  50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Milks  Hobst,  Secretary. 
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FIGHTIUG  HUMAN 

TUBEECTTIOSIS 

Do  you  know  what  tuberculosis  is? 

Probably  the  majority  of  the  read- 
ers of  Grange  News  would  answer 
yes  to  that  question. 

One  of  the  very  important  facts  is 
that  tuberculosis  is  not  inherited  as 
was  believed  for  many  years.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  tiny  germ  and 
every  person  with  the  disease  "caught 
it"  from  someone  who  had  it. 

Another  important  fact,  which  is 
also  tragic,  is  that  tuberculosis  is  the 
chief  cause  of  death  between  the  ages 
15  to  46  when  the  individual  is  most 
needed  by  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. This  preventable  disease 
causes  the  death  of  more  school  chil- 
dren than  any  of  the  other  commu- 
nicable diseases. 

It  is  quite  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  Christmas  Seal  this  year 
should  picture  three  healthy  and  hap- 
py children  who  seem  to  present  the 
plea: 

CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


Help  to  Protect   Your 
Home  from  Tuberculosis 

One  imix)rtant  activity  of  the  Tu- 
berculosis Organizations,  whose  work 
is  made  possible  by  Christmas  Seals, 
is  the  furthering  of  hygienic  and 
healthful  habits  among  children  to 
help  protect  them  from  tuberculosis. 

In  this  State  Christmas  Seals  and 
Christmas  Seal  bonds  are  sold  by 
county  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  Soci- 
ety. They  have  available  at  all  times 
health  literature  and  health  motion 
pictures. 


port  of  the  National  Secretary,  Father 
Kelley,  we  submit  the  following: 
"While  you  require  from  me  prompt 
reports  of  my  doings,  and  take  the 
liberty  to  censure  any  apparent  delays 
on  my  part,  it  is  but  justice  and  cour- 
tesy, in  return,  that  you  should 
promptly  reply  to  my  communica- 
tions." Letter  writing  must  have  been 
a  problem  in  those  days. 

Someone  once  said,  "You  better 
walk  a  hundred  miles  than  write  one 
letter."  There  may  be  instances  when 
such  advice  would  be  worth  consider- 
ing, but  in  the  main  we  would  be  lost 
if  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  writing 
letters.  What  a  source  of  cheer  and 
comfort  it  is  for  a  father  or  mother 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  son  or  daughter 
they  have  not  seen  for  months  and 
perhaps  years.  Surely  no  one  would 
want  to  deprive  either  party  the  pleas- 
ure of  writing  or  receiving  letters 
under  such  conditions. 

Letters,  like  speeches,  are  often  mis- 
understood. This  may  be  due  to  spell- 
ing, composition,  or  the  omission  of 
words.  A  man  once  claimed  he  could 
prove  by  the  Bible  that  it  was  lawful 
to  steal.  He  was  asked  to  prove  his 
statement  and  quoted  as  follows :  "Let 
him  that  hath  stolen  steal."  Leaving 
off  two  words,  "no  more,"  he  had  ap- 
parently proven  his  statement. 

A  man  walked  into  a  church  just 
before  a  prayer  service  began.  Going 
to  the  blackboard  he  took  a  piece  of 
crayon  and  wrote  these  words  thereon. 
"God  is  nowhere."  The  minister  came 
in  shortly  afterward  and  seeing  what 
had  been  written,  passed  to  the  board, 
took  a  piece  of  crayon  and  made  a 
perpendicular  mark  between  the  let- 
ters "w"  and  "h,"  dividing  the  word 
and  making  it  read,  "God  is  now 
here." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  what  a  play  of 
words  may  mean  and  how  it  may 
change  the  entire  construction  of  a 
sentence.  We  are  told,  "The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword."  Conditions 
in  Europe  might  cause  some  to  doubt 
the  statement,  but  this  is  true  that  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  still 
live  in  a  Country  where  messages  of 
love  and  affection  may  still  be  sent  to 
friends  and  relatives  and  replies  re- 
ceived. Let  us  keep  America  safe  for 
Americans  and  look  to  the  Master  of 
the  Great  Grange  above  to  guide  us  in 
taking  the  Grange  Ship  into  a  harbor 
of  peace  and  safety. 


LETTEE  WRITING 
By  E.  B.  Dorsett 

One  of  the  most  important  duties 
that  any  public  official  has  to  perform 
is  that  of  letter  writing.  As  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  I  found  it  very 
difficult  at  times  to  answer  promptly, 
courteously,  efficiently  and  in  a  spirit 
of  fraternity,  all  the  letters  which 
came  to  my  desk.  In  fact  there  were 
times  when  I  found  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  my  blood  pressure  had  been 
reduced  before  attempting  the  ordeal. 

All  of  those  letters  were  interesting, 
some  instructive,  some  provoking  and 
others,  well  just  let  us  forget  them. 
It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  an- 
swer all  letters  received,  no  matter 
how  unimportant  or  insignificant  they 
might  appear,  just  as  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently, as  time  and  conditions  would 
permit.  A  letter  written  with  a  pen- 
cil, on  plain  wrapping  paper,  may  be 
just  as  important  as  one  written  on 
the  finest  paper  that  money  and  ma- 
chinery can  produce. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1870.    From  the  re- 


You'd  Be  Surprised! 


'^wrt^i% 


L I BRARY 

U    S     DEPT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

WASHINGTON    L    C 


—  how  much  you  can  accomplish  for  so  little  hy  the  Farmers 
&  Traders  new  "Clean-up  and  Income  Continuation''  plan. 

At  age  30,  for  example,  only  12  cents  a  day  will  provide  a 
fund  of  $2,016.00;  $816.00  payable  immediately  to  your  bene- 
ficiary; then,  $50.00  a  month  will  be  paid  for  the  next  24  months. 

Mail  the  attached  coupon  today,  and  let  us  tell  you  the 
amount  required  at  your  age. 


Organized  1912 


Assets  $10,000,000 


INCHES  NOT  AGE  BEST  TO 

SIZE  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHES 

By  Mabel  McDowell 

On  a  recent  home  visit,  the  mother 
said,  "I  had  such  a  time  getting  these 
overalls  the  right  size.  Junior  isn't 
three  years  old  and  he  is  wearing  a 
size  seven  which  fits  his  body  per- 
fectly, but  the  legs  are  six  inches  too 
long.  I  wish  something  could  be  done 
about  the  sizes  of  children's  clothing  I" 

This  young  mother  and  all  other 
mothers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
something  is  being  done  about  im- 
proving the  fit  and  sizes  of  children's 
ready-made  garments. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics recently  conducted  a  study  in 
which  147,088  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  four  to  17  years  were 
measured  in  15  different  states.  Over 
five  million  measurements  were  taken 
in  an  attempt  to  find  which  parts  of  a 
child's  body  are  the  best  basis  for 
measurement  for  pattern  or  garment 
sizes. 

This  study  proved  that  age  is  the 
poorest  indicator  of  a  child's  body 
measurements.  It  also  has  been  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  difficulties  moth- 
ers exi)erience  in  trying  to  buy  correct 
fitting  clothing  for  their  children. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  show 
I  that  a  combination  of  a  length  and  a 


FARMERS  &  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  give  me  the  amount  required  at  my  age  under  the  "Clean-Up 
and  Income  Continuation^^  plan. 

/  was  born _ 

DAY  MONTH  VCAR 

Name  _ 

:!itreet  _ 

City State . 


hip  girth  measurement  is  a  more 
satisfactory  way  to  size  children's 
ready-made  garments.  In  the  future, 
mother  or  father  will  take  to  the  store 
the  height  and  the  hip  girth  measure- 
ments of  Junior  instead  of  saying, 
"He  is  large  for  his  age,"  and  come 
home  with  well-fitting  clothes. 

The  new  standards  for  garments 
will  include  12  regular  sizes  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  17,  and 
13  regular  sizes  for  boys.  There  are 
also  sizes  for  both  girls  and  boys  whose 
hip  measurement  is  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  majority  of  children.  Even- 
tually these  new  measurements  will 
be  used  for  patterns  for  children's 
clothing  as  well  as  for  ready-made 
garments. 


Old   Lady — "I    shouldn't    cry   like 
that,  my  boy." 

Small  Boy — "Cry  as  you  like;  this 


is  my  way 


>» 


VITAMINS  MAY  BE  LOST 

IN  COOKING  OR  SERVING 

By  Jean  Hood 

Mistakes  in  methods  of  cooking  and 
even  delays  in  serving  vitamin-rich 
foods  may  result  in  considerable  loss 
of  vitamins. 

Don't  stir  air  into  foods  while  they 
are  cooking. 

Don't  use  soda  in  cooking  green 
vegetables. 

Use  as  little  water  as  possible  v^ 
cooking  foods  valued  for  their  vita- 
mins. 

Don't  use  long  cooking  processes, 
such  as  stewing,  when  shorter  meth- 
ods are  possible. 

Don't  throw  away  the  water  i'^ 
which  vegetables  have  been  cooked- 
l^se  it  in  making  gravies,  sauces,  and 
soups. 

Start  cooking  frozen  foods  whil^ 
they  are  still  frozen. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Hairisburg,   Pa.,   under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  8.   1879 
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GOVERNOR  William  Bradford 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  was 
the  founder  of  the  Thanksgiving 
festival.  As  early  as  1621  he  called 
together  the  early  settlers  at  Ply- 
mouth for  the  purpose  of  offering 
thanks  to  God  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives,  food  to  sustain  them,  and 
clothing  for  their  bodies.  A  man  of 
strong  religious  convictions,  Governor 
Bradford  continued  to  call,  periodi- 
cally, seasons  of  thanksgiving.  One  of 
his  earliest  written  manuscripts  was 
entitled,  "God's  Merciful  Dealings 
with  Us  in  the  Wilderness.'*  Abraham 
Lincoln's  first  American  ancestor, 
Samuel  Lincoln,  had  come  to  this  very 
wilderness  in  1637  and  had  settled 
not  far  from  Plymouth.  As  a  man 
of  religious  inclinations  he  undoubt- 
edly participated  in  these  early 
Thanksgiving  festivals. 

Occasional  Thanksgivinq 
Celebrations 

During  the  Revolutionary  War 
Congress  recommended  days  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  at  intervals  through- 
out the  long  struggle.  At  its  conclu- 
sion President  Washington  issued  a 
proclamation  naming  Thursday,  No- 
vember 26th,  as  a  day  for  the  citizens 
of  the  new  nation  to  thank  God  for  a 
constitutional  form  of  government 
and  the  blessings  which  accompanied 
it. 

It  was  not  until  1815  that  the  fes- 
tival was  again  revived  on  a  national 
scale  when  President  Madison  urged 
the  people  to  offer  thanks  on  a  day  set 
apart  by  proclamation.  It  came  at 
the  close  of  the  war  with  England  and 
was  a  season  of  prayer  and  praise  for 
national  guidance  and  peace.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  there  were  no 
more  proclamations  forthcoming,  al- 
though governors  of  many  states,  at 
intervals,  set  apart  certain  days  for 
the  annual  observance  of  the  feast. 

A  Thanksgiving  Advocate 

The  persistent  effort  of  Sarah  Jo- 
sepha  Hale,  a  New  England  woman, 
contributed  much  to  the  building  of 
a  favorable  public  sentiment  which 
eventually  found  expression  in  a  na- 
tional Thanksgiving  Day  observance. 
For  twenty  years  Mrs.  Hale  labored 
diligently  to  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  national  fall  festival.  In 
a  timely  editorial  i)repared  in  1852  she 
said:  "Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  na- 
tional pledge  of  Christian  faith  in 
God  acknowledging  him  as  the  dis- 
penser of  blessings.  .  .  .  The  observ- 
ance of  the  day  has  been  gradually 
extending,  and  for  a  few  years  past 
efforts  have  been  made  to  have  a  fixed 
day  which  will  be  universally  observed 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
last  Thursday  in  November  was  se- 
lected as  the  day,  on  a  whole,  most 


Little  Known  Facts  About  Thanks- 
giving and  Lincoln's  Proclamation 

By  Louis  A.  Warren,  Litt.D. 
Director,  The  Lincoln,  National  Life  Foundation 


appropriate."  Ten  years  later,  in  1862, 
she  was  still  pleading  for  the  national 
feast  day  which,  the  preceding  year, 
had  been  celebrated  in  twenty-four 
states  and  three  territories.  Although 
she  had  approached  former  Presidents 
with  respect  to  setting  aside  a  na- 
tional holiday  for  praise  and  prayer, 
it  was  not  until  she  appealed  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1863  that  she  found  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

The  Preliminary  Proclamations  of 
Thanksgiving 

Lincoln  issued  his  first  Presidential 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  "public 
prayer,  humiliation,  and  fasting"  to 
be  observed  in  September,  1861.  The 
following  year  a  Sunday  in  April  was 
set  apart  invoking  divine  guidance  to 
"hasten  the  establishment  of  fraternal 
relations  among  all  the  countries  of 
the  world."  It  was  in  1863,  however, 
that  two  national  fast  days  were  pro- 
claimed which  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Thanksgiving 
festival  as  it  is  now  observed. 

A  special  day  of  prayer  was  pro- 


claimed for  Thursday,  April  30,  look- 
ing to  "the  pardon  of  our  national 
sins  and  the  restoration  of  our  now 
divided  and  suffering  country  to  its 
former  and  happy  condition  of  unity 
and  peace."  Another  day,  Thursday, 
August  6,  was  set  apart  in  which  the 
people  were  requested  to  offer  thanks 
for  the  Gettysburg  victory  and  to  call 
upon  God  "to  subdue  the  anger  which 
has  produced  and  so  long  sustained  a 
needless  and  cruel  rebellion." 

It  was  during  this  Thanksgiving 
season  for  Gettysburg  and  its  victory 
that  Mrs.  Hale  called  to  President 
Lincoln's  attention  the  need  of  a 
Thanksgiving  festival  to  be  observed 
annually  on  an  established  day  of  the 
year.  Lincoln  complied  with  this  re- 
quest by  issuing  on  October  3,  1863, 
the  proclamation  naming  the  last 
Thursday  in  November,  1863,  as  the 
first    annual    national    Thanksgiving 

An  Annual  Festival 

There  is  nothing  in  the  thanksgiv- 
ing proclamations  of  George  Wash- 
ington which  suggests  the  annual  as- 


pect of  the  day;  neither  was  Presi- 
dent Madison  concerned  with  more 
than  the  one  day  of  thanksgiving  dur- 
ing his  entire  administration.  Evi- 
dently there  was  no  attempt  to  set  a 
precedent. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  Lincoln^s  proc- 
lamation in  1863,  however,  contemiK)- 
rary  editors  of  various  journals  were 
at  once  conscious  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  had  evolved  into  a  national  in- 
stitution. This  editorial  appearing  in 
Harper's  Weekly  confirms  this  view- 
point : 

"It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
our  annual  thank-offering  festival  has 
become  a  national  affair  in  which  the 
whole  i)eople  participate  upon  a  com- 
mon day.  .  .  .  We  forget  that  we  are 
states  and  come  to  offer  tribute  to 
God  in  our  capacity  as  a  nation.  The 
festival  thus  becomes  more  significant, 
not  only  in  its  altered  character  but  in 
its  larger  suggestions  and  motives." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1864 
Lincoln  again  set  aside  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  thereby  confirming  the 
annual  aspect  of  the  day.  Upon  Lin- 
coln's death  President  Johnson  fol- 
lowed Lincoln's  lead,  and  so  has  it 
been  with  each  succeeding  President. 

The  Last  Thrsday  in  November 

There  may  be  those  who  wonder 
if  Abraham  Lincoln  used  good  judg- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
date  for  the  annual  Thanksgiving 
observance,  and,  if  he  did,  whether  he 
selected  an  appropriate  one. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  set  apart 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  as  the 
day  for  the  festival,  he  was  contribut- 
ing to  an  ancient  religious  sentiment 
fostered  by  the  apostolic  church.  A 
period  of  solemnity  was  always  ob- 
served with  the  coming  of  the  Advent 
season.  Fasting  and  penance  had  been 
practiced  during  the  Advent  period 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  English, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches. 

As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  was  made  the 
New  Year's  Day  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  and  it  always  followed  the 
last  Thursday  in  November.  The  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  preceding  Advent 
Sunday  were  fast  days,  so  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  became  the 
last  day  of  feasting  in  the  church 
year.  This  fact  made  the  day  avail- 
able as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  festiv- 
ities. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Washington, 
an  Episcopalian,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  church  calendar,  chose  with 
discretion  this  last  Thursday  in  No- 
vernber  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  which  he  set  apart  by  procla* 
mation  in  1789. 
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Lincoln  was  also  familiar  with  the 
Episcopal  calendar,  and  when  he  was 
urged  to  proclaim  a  day  of  national 
thanksgiving  in  1863,  a  copy  of  Wash- 
ington's proclamation  of  1789  was 
made  available  to  him.  Lincoln  not 
only  issued  his  proclamation  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  the  very  same  day  of  the 
month  on  which  Washington  had  is- 
sued his,  but  he  also  set  apart  for 
the  observance  of  the  national  festival 
the  very  same  day,  the  last  Thursday 
in  November. 

The  Evolution  of  Thanksgiving 

It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  civilization 
itself  to  find  the  first  thought  con- 
tributing to  a  season  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  observe 
the  various  stages  through  which  the 
festival  has  passed  in  America  from 
the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  up  to  the 
present. 

The  encyclopedia,  Americana,  de- 
fines Thanksgiving  Day  as  follows: 
"Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  United 
States,  an  annual  festival  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  mercies  of  the  closing 
year.  The  day  is  fixed  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  gover- 
nors of  States.  .  .  .  Since  1863,  the 
Presidents  have  always  issued  procla- 
mations appointing  the  last  Thursday 
in  November  as  Thanksgiving  Day." 

The  governors  of  the  various  states 
played  a  major  part  in  the  historic 
observance  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
long  before  it  became  a  national  holi- 
day, and  since  Lincoln's  monumental 
proclamation  in  1863  the  governors 
have  likewise  cooperated  with  the 
President  in  setting  apart  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  for  its  ob- 
servance. 

The  name  of  five  people  should  have 
prominence  in  tracing  the  evolution 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  America: 
Governor  Bradford,  the  founder,  rep- 
resenting the  colonial  era;  President 
Washington,  first  executive  to  pro- 
claim a  national  observance  of  the 
day;  President  Madison,  for  his  re- 
vival of  the  institution;  Mrs.  Hale 
for  her  life-long  efforts  on  behalf  of 
a  specific  date;  and  President  Lin- 
coln who  established  by  his  proclama- 
tion of  1863  tlie  First  Annual  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving  Day. 


535  CITTB  MEMBERS  SELL 

1,087  PIGS  IN  ROUND-UPS 

J.  F.  Keim 

Members  of  4-H  pig  feeding  clubs 
in  15  counties  recently  concluded  their 
efforts  in  the  successful  sale  of  1,087 
hogs  for  $15,392.76.  There  were  535 
club  members  represented  in  the  sell- 
ing and  the  total  weight  of  the  ani- 
mals sold  was  198,030  pounds. 

Seven  sales  were  conducted  and  444 
club  members  in  13  counties  took 
part  in  these  sales.  The  counties 
were:  Armstrong,  Butler,  Chester, 
Clinton,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Fay- 
ette, Franklin,  Lancaster,  Lawrence, 
Lebanon,  Lycoming,  and  Mercer. 

The  pigs  were  graded  within  weight 
classifications  and  sold  on  grade. 
There  were  886  hogs  weighing  161,720 
pounds.  They  brought  a  total  of 
$12,542.14.  The  average  weight  was 
184.6  pounds  per  pig.  The  average 
price  was  $7.82  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  average  value  was  $14.44  per 
pig.  The  best  average  prices  were 
received  for  the  class  weighing  from 
191  to  220  pounds. 

Bucks  and  Montgomery  county 
club  members  sold  their  pigs  at  local 
fair  round-ups  in  weight  classifica- 
tion but  not  on  grade.  Here  91  mem- 
bers disposed  of  201  pigs  which 
weighed  a  total  of  36,310  pounds  and 
brought  $2,850.62.  These  pigs  topped 
the  market  price  on  the  days  sold  by 
25  to  40  cents  a  hundredweight. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  ROSS  M.  HAVERFIELD,  Monongahela,  Pa. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

FOR  DEMOCRACY 

The  month  of  November  is  always 
an  important  month.  It  marks  the 
close  of  the  last  World  War,  and  stirs 
many  tender  memories  of  sacrifices 
made  on  far-off  battlefields;  it  in- 
cludes a  day  set  aside  by  proclamation 
for  thanksgiving  to  a  benevolent  God ; 
and  this  year  it  will  determine  the 
election  of  a  President  of  these  United 
States. 

Surely  a  month  that  has  these  three 
events  of  national  significance  on  its 
calendar,  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
some  serious  thought  on  the  theme, 
"Responsibility  for  Our  Democracy." 
In  the  first  place,  we  need  to  be  re- 


A  second  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  the  reverent  and  consis- 
tent recognition  of  God,  and  the 
divine  providence  that  unites  us  at 
His  throne,  and  gives  to  us  that  bond 
of  spiritual  fellowship  that  cements 
our  hearts  in  our  common  tasks  and 
undergirds  our  leaders  in  days  of 
grave  decisions.  A  writer  has  recently 
written  that  no  democracy  can  long 
endure  when  the  people  forget  or  neg- 
lect their  God.  It  is  one  thing  to 
mint  on  a  coin  "In  God  we  trust"  and 
another  thing  to  say  from  our  hearts 
"In  God  we  trust."  May  the  patrons 
of  Husbandry  not  only  "believe  in 
God"  but  also  learn  to  rely  on  God 
and  to  do  His  holy  will  faithfully. 
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minded  that  democracies  do  not  just 
"happen,"  nor  are  they  of  themselves 
"perpetual."  Democracies  are  born 
through  the  travail  of  bloodshed  and 
sacrifice  and  human  suffering  for  a 
great  ideal.  We  too  often  take  our 
liberties  for  granted,  and  say  almost 
flippantly,  as  we  observe  world  condi- 
tions and  the  overthrow  of  other 
democracies,  "It  can't  happen  here"; 
but  it  can,  and  will,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  begin  to  realize  their 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DEMOC- 
RACY. Wc  must  cherish  the  princ- 
iples of  our  order — "in  essentials, 
unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in 
all  things,  charity."  We  must  respect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  others, 
and  remembering  the  days  of  old,  we 
must  solemnly  endeavor  "to  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity." 
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The  third  factor  in  becoming  re- 
sponsible for  our  democracy,  is  to 
exercise  the  sacred  right  to  vote.  It 
is  regrettable  that  so  many  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  our  democracy,  are 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  its  pres- 
ervation, to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
their  convictions.  The  safety  of  our 
form  of  government  depends  upon  far 
more  than  the  shifting  sands  of  polit- 
ical machines  and  ward  politicians; 
it  must  be  built  upon  the  solid  rock 
of  free  and  intelligent  citizens  who 
vote  for  the  men  and  women  best 
qualified  and  most  capable  regardless 
of  party  affiliation  or  power.  These 
are  days  that  will  try  men's  souls,  and 
out  of  all  this  noise  and  confusion 
and  doubt,  may  we  arise  a  stronger 
people,  more  firmly  consecrated  to  the 
great  task  still  remaining  to  be  done, 
and  ever  holding  aloft  the  light  of  a 
free  people  as  a  beacon  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 


BARBERRY  REMOVAL 

AIDS  OATS  YIELD 

A  point  of  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  Barberry  Eradication  Pro- 
gram for  the  control  of  cereal  rust, 
is  noted  in  reports  of  the  Division  of 
Crop  Reporting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  pro- 
duction of  oats  in  certain  Pennsyl- 
vania counties. 

Barberry  eradication  work  was 
started  by  the  Federal  and  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  in  Lack- 
awanna and  Susquehanna  Counties 
in  the  fall  of  1935,  and  by  the  end 
of  1938,  the  major  portion  of  the 
agricultural  areas  in  these  two  coun- 
ties had  been  covered. 

The  crop  reports  show  that  dur- 
ing the  four  crop  years  (1936-1939) 
following  the  start  of  the  eradication 
work,  as  compared  with  the  four  years 
(1932-1935)  preceding,  total  produc- 
tion of  oats  in  these  two  counties  in« 
creased  as  follows : 

For  Lackawanna  County,  an  in- 
crease of  133,170  bushels  in  total  pro- 
duction, or  30.7%;  for  Susquehanna 
County,  an  increase  of  406,020  bush- 
els, or  33.3%. 

The  reports  also  indicate  some  in- 
crease in  acreage  in  these  two  coun- 
ties, but  it  appears  that  this  increase 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  since 
crop  failures  which  were  more  fre- 
quent during  the  earlier  period  are 
not  included  in  the  estimates.  The 
Department  is  cooperating  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  work  in  other  Oat- 
growing  Counties  in  Northeastern 
and  Northwestern  Sections  of  the 
State. 


BANG'S  DISEASE  WORK 

CONTINUES   PROGRESS 

The  eradiction  and  control  of 
Bang's  disease,  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  provides  for  the  diagnosis 
of  the  infection  by  agglutination 
blood  tests,  removal  of  infected  ani- 
mals, thorough  disinfecting  of  the 
premises  and  the  promotion  of  the 
herd  under  sanitary  principles. 

The  testing  of  herds  for  Bang's  dis- 
ease under  the  Area  Plan  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  conducted  in  24 
counties — 424  townships.  Eighteen 
complete  counties  have  been  tested 
for  Bang's  disease  under  the  Indi- 
vidual or  Area  Plans  as  follows: 
Butler,  Cameron,  Clarion,  Columbia, 
Crawford,  Elk,  Forest,  Juniata,  Arm- 
strong, Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lawrence, 
5ullivan,  Susquehanna,  Venango,  Wy- 
oming, Clinton  and  Clearfield. 

All  of  the  above  counties,  except 
Lawrence,  Susquehanna  and  Wyom- 
ing, have  qualified  as  Modified  Ac- 
credited Bang's  Disease  Free  Areas 
by  reason  of  the  infection  having  been 
reduced  to  one  percent  or  less  of  the 
cattle  tested,  and  five  percent  or  less 
of  the  total  number  of  herds  tested. 
Eleven  of  the  above  accredited  coun- 
ties qualified  since  January  1,  1939. 

On  July  1,  1940,  throughout  the 
state,  there  were  10,410  herds  com- 
prising 195,473  cattle  blood  tested  for 
Bang's  disease  under  the  individual 
Plan,  of  which  5,110  herds  and  102,034 
cattle  are  certified  as  Bang's  Disease 
Free;  and  47,138  herds  comprising 
302,581  cattle  in  424  townships  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  a  total  of  $57,548 
herds  (498,054  cattle)  tested  under 
Federal-State  supervision. 

A  total  of  70  goat  herds,  comprising 
674  animals,  has  been  tested  for 
Bang's  disease  under  official  super- 
vision. Of  this  number,  14  herds 
(262  goats)  are  certified  as  Bang's 
Disease  Free. 
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The  Michigan  Medical  Service  Plan 

By  Dr.  Dora  H.  Stockman,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
Member  of  Michigan  Legislature 


THE  subject  of  rural  health  has 
been  a  topic  of  vital  interest  to 
the  membership  of  the  National 
Grange  for  more  than  20  years.  The 
Grange,  the  oldest  and  largest  farm 
organization,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  a  million,  extending  from 
Haine  to  California,  from  Minnesota 
to  Texas,  an  organization  in  existence 
for  nearly  75  years,  has  indeed  been 
a  vital  force  in  interpreting  the  needs 
of  rural  America.  So  competent  have 
been  our  farm  people  that  in  150 
years  they  have  increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  farming  from  19  people  in 
the  country  growing  food  for  them- 
selves and  for  only  one  in  the  city  to 
the  present  ratio  of  one  person  in  the 
country  growing  enough  for  his  own 
family  plus  three  in  the  city — and  a 
surplus  for  the  foreign  markets.  Out 
of  this  tremendously  efficient  use  of 
resources  America  has  built  the  great 
cities  and  towns  of  this  country.  The 
fact  is,  we  have  not  only  furnished 
food  resources  for  the  cities,  but  our 
farm  youth  has  logically  migrated  to 
the  cities,  adding  to  its  wealth  in 
personnel. 

Scarcity  of  Country  Doctors 
This  movement  of  young  vigorous 
rural  life  into  the  big  cities  naturally 
depleted  skilled  leadership  in  rural 
areas.  The  young  man  who  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer,  a  preacher  or  a  doc- 
tor went  to  the  city  where  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement,  earning  capac- 
ity and  service  were  greater  than  in 
the  more  sparsely  populated  areas. 
After  the  World  War,  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  those  professions 
concerned  with  health. 

As  early  as  1925  the  Grange,  under 
the  leadership  of  Fred  Brenckman, 
now  Washington  Representative  of 
the  organization,  forcefully  called  to 
the  attention  of  our  leading  medical 
schools  and  associations  the  urgent 
need  of  taking  proper  steps  to  replen- 
ish the  supply  of  country  doctors,  in 
order  that  the  medical  needs  of  the 
rural  people  could  be  supplied  at  costs 
within  their  reach.  Various  programs 
were  discussed,  including  public 
health  measures  and  post-graduate 
opportunities  along  lines  that  are 
prevalent  today.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
odus of  medical  doctors  from  rural 
areas  continued  to  deplete  medical 
service  in  the  countryside  and  small 
towns. 

The  public  health  movement  which 
came  along  rapidly  about  this  time 
was  eagerly  supported  by  Grange 
people  who  hoped  it  would  meet  the 
needs  of  country  life.  While  public 
health  service  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  helping  in  sanitary  measures 
and  in  controlling  various  types  of 
diseases,  there  still  was  and  is  a  great 
dearth  of  real  medical  and  nursing 
eare  among  the  majority  of  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  The  National 
Grange  in  its  close  contact  with  the 
rural  people  of  America  has  been  most 
deeply  concerned.  It  is  not  only  a 
crisis,  but  a  real  hazard  when  country 
people  have  neither  the  opportunity 
^OT  the  income  to  afford  needed 
niedical  care.  The  National  Grange 
studied  various  plans.  It  investigated 
^e  medical  systems  of  nations  in  the 
Old  World.  It  studied  Canada's  hos- 
pital and  rural  care  programs.  The 
wange  had  a  representative  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau  to  study  and  try  to 
correlate  new  plans  to  meet  this  criti- 
cal need  for  better  health  service.  The 
panel  system  and  state-managed  medi- 
cine that  were  prevailing  in  Europe 


met  with  distinct  opposition  from  the 
members  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  Middle  Income  Group 

In  that  most  vital  thing  to  human 
life — health — the  Grange  does  not 
want  a  medical  service  subject  to  the 
changes  of  political  life  and  regi- 
mentation that  is  inevitable  in  any 
government-controlled  agency.  As  the 
need  increased,  we  found  a  lessening 
of  real  scientific  health  opportunities, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
increase  in  scientific  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  greatly  cut  down  mortality 
rates  if  we  could  only  bridge  the  gap 
and  supply  it  to  our  folks. 

Five  years  ago,  the  National 
Grange  representative,  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Washington  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  stated  that  rural  people  were 
desperately  in  earnest  about  this.  She 
said  that  well-to-do  people  could  get 
medical  care  that  they  wanted  and 
needed.  People  who  were  on  welfare 
were  also  getting  more  needed  medi- 
cal care.  But  the  great  middle  income 
group  (and  more  than  half  of  the 
farmers  and  laborers  of  America  are 
under  the  $1,000  income  class  with 
a  large  percentage  of  the  farm  people 
making  approximately  half  that 
amount)  was  simply  unable  to  buy 
the  medical  services  they  needed.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  doctors  of  this  country  carried  a 
heavy  load  of  accounts  they  never  col- 
lected, rural  people  would  have  been 
in  dire  distress  indeed. 

Origin  of  Michigan  Plan 

As  a  member  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  Committee,  I  discussed  with 
the  members  of  the  Grange  how  this 
health  service  could  be  brought  to 
rural  people.  In  1939  I  became  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
Michigan.  The  public  health  service 
of  my  State  had  made  a  survey  show- 
ing that  mortality  rates  among 
mothers  and  babies  not  having  medi- 
cal and  nursing  care  was  almost  five 
times  as  great  as  where  they  had  this 
needed  service.  This  was  a  heart- 
breaking situation  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature  in  Michigan 
as  in  other  States  was  guarding  the 
Treasury  with  exceedingly  economic 
fingers,  I  prepared  a  bill  in  which  the 
State  could  share  the  cost  of  mater- 
nity service  with  those  of  low  income 
who  were  not  on  relief. 

In  January,  1939,  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  sponsored  a  bill 
for  non-profit  voluntary  group  medi- 
cal care.  This  was  based  upon  the 
Society's  nine-year  survey  of  Michi- 
gan's needs.  The  Society  invited  me 
to  sponsor  this  bill,  which  I  was  happy 
to  do.  After  continuous  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  proposal,  the  In- 
surance Department  approved  the 
measure  and  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
organization  of  voluntary  group 
medical  care  corporations.  One  was 
immediately  formed  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Michigan  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  called  "Michigan 
Medical  Service."  The  group  medical 
plan,  which  the  Country  Gentleman 
discussed  at  some  length,  w.is  a  pio- 
neer type  of  medical  aid  which  has 
had  the  scrutiny  of  medical  men  in 
high  authority  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Indeed,  quite  a 
number  of  other  states  are  now  en- 
gaged in  establishing  plans  along  the 
lines  of  the  Michigan  plan.  Michigan 
Medical  Service  is  governed  by  a 
Board   of   Directors   of  35   members, 


both  lay  and  medical,  all  of  whom 
serve  without  pay.  A  representative 
of  the  Michigan  State  Grange  is  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

The  National  Grange,  always  ac- 
tively opposed  to  state-controlled 
medicine,  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  voluntary  non-profit  cooperative 
plan  which  is  organized  according  to 
American  standards.  This  new  Michi- 
gan plan  has  attracted  the  keenest 
interest  and  inquiry  inside  our  State; 
in  the  first  ten  weeks  of  its  operation, 
61,000  subscribers  have  enrolled  in 
Michigan  Medical  Service.  It  is  a 
non-profit  medical  plan;  any  surplus 
that  may  accumulate  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  reducing  the  subscription 
rate  or  by  increasing  the  health  bene- 
fits. Michigan's  doctors  of  medicine 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  discounting 
fees  to  help  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  group  medical  care  program. 

Many  employed  groups  in  Michigan 
are  impatiently  waiting  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  this  new  health  service. 
Our  State  Highway  Department  and 
other  branches  of  State  Government 
already  have  made  this  valuable  serv- 
ice available  to  their  employees. 

Some  Specific  Details 

The  purpose  of  Michigan  Medical 
Service  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  people  to  budget  for  medical  care 
by  paying  a  small  amount  in  advance 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  medical  atten- 
tion. So  far  two  plans  have  been 
organized :  First,  the  Medical  Service 
Plan  which  provides  practically  all 
the  services  of  a  doctor  of  medicine 
rendered  in  the  home,  office  and  hos- 
pital at  a  cost  of  $2.00  a  month  for 
an  individual;  $3.50  for  husband  and 
wife;  and  $4.50  for  the  whole  family. 
This  plan  makes  available  to  sub- 
scribers and  their  families  up  to  $875 
worth  of  medical  service  per  year. 

Second,  the  Surgical  Benefits  Plan, 
a  more  limited  and  lower  cost  plan, 
provides  for  all  surgical  services  in 
the  hospital,  diagnostic  X-ray,  and 
maternity  services  in  the  hospital,  at 
a  basic  rate  of  40  cents  per  month  for 
an  individual,  $1.20  for  husband  and 
wife,  and  $2.00  a  month  for  the  entire 
family.  Maternity  services  are  in- 
cluded in  both  plans,  provided  the 
subscription  has  been  taken  out  12 
months  previously  to  the  maternity 
care.  The  right  of  subscribers  to  have 
free  choice  of  medical  doctor  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Michigan  Medi- 
cal Service.  Already  more  than  3,000 
doctors  of  medicine  located  in  every 
county  of  Michigan  are  participating 
in  the  plan. 

No  Interference  with  Family 
Physician 

There  will  be  no  interference  with 
the  private  patient-family  physician 
relationship,  which  we  in  America 
know  is  so  essential  to  good  medical 
practice.  This  medical  program  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Insurance  Department.  Farm  organi- 
zations and  other  groups  can  partici- 
pate in  this  medical  service.  Each 
group  must  have  at  least  25  persons. 
In  two  Michigan  counties,  composed 
mainly  of  rural  people,  plans  are 
being  developed  for  the  enrollment  of 
the  entire  population  utilizing  all 
common-interest  agencies  in  the  com- 
munity such  as  banks,  stores, 
churches,  Pomona  Granges,  fraternal 
societies  and  clubs.  We  people  in 
Michigan  do  not  claim  to  have  a  per- 
fect plan  if  such  a  one  could  ever  be 
developed,  but  we  believe  we  have 
started  a  plan  for  voluntary  group 
medical  care  for  people  in  the  lower 
brackets  that  is  going  to  make  a  great 
contribution  in  promoting  health  and 
happiness  among  our  people. 

And  in  Michigan  the  State  Grange 
is  proud  to  have  had  a  part,  together 
with    the    Michigan    State    Medical 
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Society  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  pioneering  this  new  great 
movement.  We  believe  that  we  are 
on  the  way  to  promoting  in  a  real 
American  method  that  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness which  is  the  keynote  of  our 
great  government  and  that  we  are  do- 
ing it  in  a  true  American  way.  The 
National  Grange  throughout  the 
length  of  the  states  has  done  an  im- 
portant work  in  helping  blaze  this 
new  highway  of  cooperative  health 
opportunities  for  rural  life. 

America  has  made  marvellous 
strides  along  new  scientific  pathways. 
The  farmers  of  America  produce 
three  or  four  times  as  much  per  man 
as  any  other  group.  The  manufac- 
turers of  our  great  country  produce 
three  to  four  times  as  much  as  manu- 
facturers of  any  other  country.  Our 
creations  and  inventions  in  the  past 
50  years  have  passed  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  5,000  years  before.  We 
have  been  giving  liberal  reward  to 
the  scientist  and  the  inventor  and 
praise  to  those  who  have  given  us 
material  benefits,  but  I  want  to  pay 
my  tribute  at  this  time  to  the  medical 
men  of  this  country  who  mostly  at 
their  own  expense,  unheralded  and 
unsung,  have  blazed  the  way  toward 
better  health  for  this  country.  They 
have  pioneered  in  many  new  en- 
deavors and  so  I  am  happy  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  the  doctors  of  America 
— The  Unsung  Pioneers. 
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Pennsylvania's  First  National 

Dairy  Show  a  Great  Success 

National  Horse  Pulling  Contest 
Draws  Big  Crowds 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  first  National 
Dairy  Show  goes  into  the  record 
as  an  unqualified  success  and  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  series  of  31  an- 
nual cattle  expositions. 

In  fact,  the  ideal  combination  of 
Pennsylvania's  strategic  location  and 
the  unexcelled  facilities  of  the  huge 
State  Farm  Show  Buildings  has 
proved  so  effective  that  efforts  to  ob- 
tain the  1941  or  1942  National  Dairy 
Show  are  under  way. 

Before  the  close  of  the  exposition 
here  last  Saturday,  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Association,  which  spon- 
sored the  recent  event  in  cooperation 
with  various  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partments, announced  that  Harris- 
burg  is  one  of  the  three  cities  making 
bids  for  next  year's  show,  the  other 
two  being  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  They  said  that  the  final 
decision  for  1941  will  be  made  at  the 
Association's  scheduled  meeting  of 
directors  in  December. 

In  the  course  of  its  eight  days  at 
the  State  Farm  Show  Buildings,  the 
1940  National  Dairy  Show  attracted 
crowds  estimated  at  from  75,000  to 
126,000.  At  the  peak  of  the  show,  on 
Thursday,  October  17th,  the  great 
State  Farm  Show  Arena  was  filled  to 
capacity  for  one  of  the  few  times  in 
its  history. 

In  the  competition  for  grand  cham- 
pionships and  other  awards  that  drew 
960  prize  dairy  cattle  here  from  18 
states  and  two  provinces  of  Canada, 
the  results  in  the  five  breed  divisions 
varied  widely. 

In  the  Holstein-Friesian  division, 
animals  exhibited  by  F.  W.  Griswold, 
of  Hopkins,  Minn.,  enjoyed  virtually 
a  monopoly,  capturing  every  major 
honor  except  the  two  reserve  grand 
championships.  To  these,  Griswold 
added  the  distinction  of  being  "pre- 
mier exhibitor"  but  lost  the  title  of 
"premier  breeder"  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  exhibitors  made  their 
strongest  showing  in  the  Ayrshire 
division  where  they  took  one  grand 
championship,  two  reserve  grand 
championships  and  a  junior  cham- 
pionship, although  the  laurels  for  both 
"premier  breeder"  and  "premier  ex- 
hibitor" went  to  Shirley-Ayr  Farms, 
of  Mt.  Union,  Pa.  A  New  Jersey  ex- 
hibitor, Lee's  Hill  Farm,  of  Morris- 
town,  dominated  the  Brown-Swiss  di- 
vision and  finished  with  the  twin 
crowns  of  "premier  breeder"  and 
"premier  exhibitor." 

In  the  Jersey  and  the  Guernsey  di- 
visions, however,  the  championships 
were  distributed  over  a  greater  area. 
Exhibitors  from  five  states  shared  the 
Jersey  titles  while  the  Guernsey 
championships  were  shared  by  ex- 
hibitors from  six  states. 

In  the  National  Horse  Pulling  Con- 
test, one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  1940  National  Dairy  Show, 
Vincent  Bros.,  of  New  Holland,  Ohio, 
with  a  team  weighing  2,944  pounds, 
won  the  light-weight  championship, 
and  Dan  Arnold,  of  Plainwell,  R.  D., 
Mich.,  with  a  team  weighing  4,418 
pounds,  captured  the  heavyweight 
title. 

The  partial  list  of  1940  National 
Dairy  Show  championships  follows : 

Holstein-Friesians 

Grand  Champion  (and  Sfnior 
Champion  Bull),  King  Bessie  Korn- 
dyke  Ormsby  14th  (B.  Dec.  2,  1932), 


exhibited  by  F.  W.  Griswold,  Hopkins, 
Minn. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
Posch  Ormsby  Fobes  14th  (B.  Apr. 
9,  1936),  H.  F.  Du  Pont,  Winterthur, 
Del. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  King  Bessie 
Korndyke  Ormsby  Fobes  (B.  Feb.  22, 
1939),  F.  W.  Griswold,  Hopkins, 
Minn. 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Female,  Montvic  Bonheur 
Black  Beauty  (B.  Jan.  9,  1937),  F. 
W.  Griswold,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female, 
Sunny  Meadows  Rag  Apple  Segis 
Lass  (B.  Apr.  6,  1936),  Harold  James, 
Sarnia,  Ontario. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  Moore- 
belle  Ulehee  Lady  (B.  Sept.  16,  1939), 
F.  W.  Griswold,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Ayrshires 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Bull,  Burnside  Barr  Ad- 
jutant (B.  Nov.  14,  1937),  R.  R.  Ness 
&  Sons,  Howick,  Que.,  Can. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
Le  Moines  Point  Enterprise  (B.  Aug. 
21,  1932),  Saraguay  Farm,  Cartier- 
ville.  Que.,  Can. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Shirley- Ayr 
Gay  Ben  (B.  Apr.  9,  1939),  Shirley- 
Ayr  Farm,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Female,  Lippitt  Torr 
Queen  (B.  Nov.  30,  1935),  Lippitt 
Farm,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female, 
Deschambault  Jaunie  7p  (B.  Feb.  2, 
1936),  Quebec  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Dairy  School,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que., 
Can. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  Burnside 
Treasure  (B.  Aug.  2,  1938),  R.  R. 
Ness  &  Sons,  Howick,  Que.,  Can. 

Jerseys 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Bull,  Misty  Dawn's  Suc- 
cessor (B.  July  20,  1936),  Hugh  W. 
Bonnell,   Youngstown,   Ohio. 

Reserve     Grand     Champion     Bull, 


L'Alva  Dashing  Dandy  (B.  May  14, 
1934),  Ayrlawn  Farms,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Wonderful 
Prince  (B.  Aug.  14,  1938),  Breezy 
Hill  Farm,  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Female,  Sir's  Standard 
Bright  Beauty  (B.  Nov.  19,  1934), 
Green  Fields,  Rossville,  Ga. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female, 
Morocco's  Gem  (B.  Feb.  17,  1936), 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  Design 
Lonely  Crag  (B.  Jan.  5,  1939),  J.  D. 
McKibben  &  J.  R.  Hill,  Lexington, 

Ky. 

Brown  Swiss 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Bull,  Lancaster's  College 
Boy  (B.  Sept.  2,  1930),  Allynhurst 
Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
Lala's  Tom  of  Hilltop  (B.  Aug.  8, 
1937),  D.  N.  Boice,  Churchville,  N.  Y. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Royal's  Best 
Man  of  Lee's  Hill  (B.  Oct.  25,  1938), 
Lee's  Hill  Farm,  Morristown.  N.  J. 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Female,  Jane  of  Vernon 
5th  (B.  June  16,  1936),  Lee's  Hill 
Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female, 
Jane  of  Vernon  2d  (B.  Sept.  30, 
1932),  Lee's  Hill  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  Ring- 
master's M.  V.  Collepre  Girl  (B.  March 
1,  1939),  V.  G.  Miller,  Brookville, 
Ohio. 

Guernseys 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion) ,  Bull,  Valleywood  Valiant 
Hero  (B.  March  31,  1936),  Boulder 
Bridge  Farm  Company,  Excelsior, 
Minn. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull,  Al- 
falfa Farm  Philosopher  (B.  Aug.  12, 
1932),  S.  M.  Merrill,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  Raemelton 
Corona  (B.  Nov.  23,  1938),  Raemel- 
ton Farm,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Grand  Champion  (and  Senior 
Champion)  Female,  Smuggler  Farm 
Rewards  Lass  (B.  Sept.  5,  1934), 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Female, 
Quail  Roost  Queen  Celeste  (B.  Oct. 
18,  1935),  George  Watts  Hill,  Rouge- 
mont,  N.  C. 

Junior  Champion  Female,  St. 
James  Philosopher's  Dipper  (B.  July 
10,  1938),  St.  James  Farm,  Naper- 
ville.  111. 


The  above  team  of  horses  was  the  heaviest  pair  participating  in  the 
National  Horse  Pulling  Contest  held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Harrisburg,  October  12th-19th.  This  team  owned  and 
driven  by  Dr.  Wm.  Crall  of  Pioneer,  Ohio,  lost  the  national  champion- 
ship to  a  team  owned  by  Daniel  Arnold  of  Plainwell,  Ohio,  weighing 
4,018  pounds.  The  Arnold  team  pulled  the  dynamometer  set  at  a  twenty- 
six  ton  load  a  distance  of  twenty-five  feet.  The  Crall  team  pulled  the 
same  machine  set  at  the  same  point  a  distance  of  twenty-four  feet,  nine 
and  three-fourths  inches. 
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MANY  INSECTS 

GOME  FEOM  ABROAD 

Many  of  our  most  destructive  and 
obnoxious  insect  pests  originally 
entered  the  United  States  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  foreign  countries.  Cer- 
tain ones  of  these  alien  enemies  have 
had  wide  publicity  and  we  read  in 
our  daily  papers  of  their  devastating 
inroads.  Others  have  been  with  us 
so  long  we  believe  them  to  be  native 
Americans,  but  all  of  them  are  tak- 
ing their  toll  of  our  foods  and  food 
stores,  our  crops  and  even  our  homes. 

The  Hessian  fly  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  pest  that  has  persisted 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  This 
tiny  two-winged  fly,  destructive  to  oup 
wheat  crops,  was  brought  from 
Europe  during  our  Revolutionary 
War. 

The  gypsy  moth,  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  1869,  has  be- 
come established  in  a  number  of  the 
eastern  states.  The  infested  area  in 
Pennsylvania  comprises  a  large  por- 
tion of  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna 
Counties,  with  a  few  adjoining  town- 
ships in  other  counties.  This  moth 
was  first  brought  from  France  by  a 
scientist  who  had  the  mistaken  idea 
that  he  could  cross  these  insects  with 
the  silkworm  of  commerce.  Some  of 
the  caterpillars  escaped  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  great  New  England 
infestation. 

The  brown  tail  moth  was  first  found 
in  the  United  States  at  Summerville, 
Massachusetts  in  1897,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly introduced  in  imported 
nursery  stock. 

Among  the  past  introductions  of 
insect  pests  that  are  outstanding  in 
their  destructive  propensities,  we 
have  the  San  Jose  scale,  a  native  of 
China.  This  scale  came  in  by  the 
way  of  San  Jose,  California,  hence 
the  name.  The  codling  moth,  an  old 
European  insect  that  still  worries  our 
apple  growers,  is  a  current  topic  of 
discussion  among  the  horticulturists 
and  orchardists.  Also,  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  of  the  cotton  plant  came  to  us 
from  Mexico.  Asparagus  beetles,  the 
imported  cabbage  worm,  elm  leaf 
beetles,  European  pine  shoot  moth, 
and  the  leopard  moth,  all  introduc- 
tions from  Europe,  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  increase  in  our 
budgets. 

The  European  corn  borer,  a  later 
importation,  was  probably  brought 
into  this  country  in  shipments  of 
broom  corn.  Its  first  appearance  was 
noted  in  1917  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  it  has  since  spread  over  ex- 
tensive areas. 

Japanese  beetles  came  to  us  a  short 
time  before  1916.  The  ancestors  of 
our  present  Japanese  beetle  infesta- 
tion entered  the  country  as  stowaways 
among  the  dirt  and  roots  of  orna- 
mental plants  imported  from  Japan. 
Many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  are 
aware  of  their  presence  or  have 
suffered  losses  due  to  them. 

Another  outstanding  pest  that  came 
over  from  Japan  is  the  oriental  fruit 
moth.  It  arrived  about  1913  and  ifl 
now  known  to  occur  in  many  states. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  oriental  fruit 
moth  is  a  serious  enemy  of  peaches, 
quinces,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  other 
fruits. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  within 
our  gates  and  is  very  destructive  to 
the  bean  crop.  There  are  many  in- 
sects which  might  be  mentioned  as 
having  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  Fed- 
eral, as  well  as  State  agencies  are  con* 
stantly  on  guard,  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  keep  out  such  pests,  as  well 
as  to  control  and  eradicate  those  al- 
ready established  in  our  country.— 
State  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


HIGHWAY  DEPT.  TO 

SPEND  $4,000,000 

IN  SNOW  EEMOVAL 

The  cost  of  keeping  Pennsylvania 
highways  open  for  winter  travel  has 
increased  considerably  since  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  first  embarked 
on  its  program  of  snow  removal. 

An  allocation  of  $4,000,000  has  been 
tentatively  made  for  this  work  during 
the  coming  winter. 

Snow  removal  expenses  include  the 
cost  of  placing  and  removing  snow 
fence  and  also  cindering  highways 
against  icy  conditions.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  operating  the 
big  fleet  of  snow  plows  and  wages  to 
laborers  and  equipment  operators. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state 
highway  department  in  the  nation  to 
go  in  for  snow  removal  work.  In  1921 
the  Department  kept  1,100  miles  of 
road  open  for  winter  travel.  That 
figure  was  increased  by  100  miles  for 
the  following  winter.  It  has  been  in- 
creased each  year  since  that  time. 

Last  winter  the  Department  as- 
sumed responsibilty  for  complete 
snow  removal  work  on  18,215  miles  of 
road  and  this  coming  winter  the 
mileage  will  be  considerably  higher. 

Records  of  the  Department  show 
that  during  the  four-year  period  from 
January  1,  1923,  to  December  31, 
1926,  snow  removal  expenditures 
amounted  to  $1,549,033.99.  Last 
winter  the  expenditures  for  snow  re- 
moval amounted  to  $4,380,000  with 
the  blizzard  of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
costing  the  Department  more  than 
$1,000,000  alone.  The  original 
amount  set  aside  for  snow  removal 
last  session  was  $3,650,000  but  that 
was  increased  because  of  the  hard 
winter. 

During  the  years  from  1923  to 
1925  inclusive  the  Department  erected 
40  miles  of  snow  fence.  In  the  winter 
of  1925-26  there  was  101  miles  of 
snow  fence  erected.  Last  winter  the 
Department  had  more  than  2,400 
miles  of  snow  fence  in  use. 


MILK  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

EAT  UP  DAIRY  PROFITS 

Milk  production  costs  varied  from 
$1.37  to  $3.34  per  hundredweight  on 
53  Pennsylvania  farms  where  records 
were  kept  last  year  in  cooperation 
with  W.  L.  Barr,  agricultural  econo- 
mist of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. The  farms  were  located  in  four 
different  sections  of  the  state,  and 
many  operators  kept  records  for  the 
second  year. 

With  labor  calculated  at  30  cents  an 
hour,  the  average  cost  of  producing 
milk  on  these  farms  was  $2.06  per 
hundred  pounds.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
record-keeping  farmers  had  costs  be- 
low average,  25  above  average,  and 
only  six  produced  milk  within  five 
cents  above  or  below. 

In  addition  to  the  production  costs, 
there  were  average  hauling  and 
marketing  charges  of  28  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  which  were  paid  by 
the  farmers.  Prices  received  for  milk 
sold  averaged  $2.08  per  hundred 
pounds,  but  when  costs  were  sub- 
tracted all  prospective  profits  vanished. 

Gross  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  aver- 
aged $170.72.  Milk  sold  per  cow  was 
6,536  pounds,  making  an  average  re- 
turn of  $135.92  to  which  may  be  added 
miscellaneous  credits,  such  as  milk 
used  on  the  farm,  manure  produced, 
and  calves  sold,  amounting  to  $20.74. 
Subtracting  this  gross  return  of 
$156.66  from  $170.72  shows  an  aver- 
age loss  of  $14.06  per  cow  for  the 
year. 


1940  RED  CLOVER  SEED 

PRODUCTION  BELOW  LAST 
YEAR  BUT  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

Production  of  red  clover  seed,  in- 
cluding medium  (June  or  double-cut) 
and  mammoth  (sapling  or  single-cut), 
is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent 
smaller  than  in  1939,  but  about  55 
percent  above  the  10-year  (1929-38) 
average.  It  is  estimated  that  1,552,- 
000  bushels  (93,120,000  pounds)  of 
thresher-run  seed  were  produced  this 
year,  compared  with  1,721,000  bushels 
(103,260,000  pounds)  last  year  and 
998,510  bushels  (50,910,000  pounds) 
the  ten-year  average. 

A  smaller  production  than  last  year 
18  forecast  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  The 
decrease  in  these  States  will  be  offset 
in  part  by  a  larger  production  than 
last  year  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Washington. 

Red  clover  seed  production  in 
Pennsylvania  for  this  year  has  been 
estimated  to  be  about  18,000  bushels 
which  is  2,000  bushels  less  than  1939. 
Harvest  this  year  began  about  Sep- 
tember 22d— fully  two  weeks  later 
than  last  year.  Yields  are  expected 
to  average  one  bushel  per  acre  the 
same  as  1939,  but  the  acreage  harv- 
ested will  be  reduced  ten  percent. 

Opening  prices  to  growers  this  year 
were  the  lowest  in  eight  years.  They 
averaged  on  September  12th  about 
JJ-40  per  100  pounds  ($5.64  a  bushel) 
tor  clean  seed,  compared  with  $14.40 
mu  a  bushel)  last  year  and  $16.05 
U9.63  a  bushel)  the  10-year  average. 


AVOID  ACCIDENTS  IN 

USING  FARM  MACHINES 

By  V.  S.  Peterson 

Increased  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment on  the  farm  has  resulted  in  a 
rise  in  farm  accidents.  Farming  is 
gaining  a  reputation  as  the  most  haz- 
ardous occupation. 

Next  to  automobile  crashes,  farm 
and  home  accidents  are  the  nation's 
most  serious  safety  problem.  More 
than  4,500  deaths  and  100,000  injuries 
bring  sorrow  to  farm  families  each 
year. 

The  number  of  accidents  will  not 
decrease  until  farm  families  become 
safety-conscious  and  remain  on  the 
alert  for  accident  hazards.  Every 
member  should  recognize  and  practice 
the  safe  way  of  doing  things.  Wise 
parents  will  neveif  forget  that  they 
hold  the  key  of  safety  in  their  own 
hands. 

Even  though  the  manufacturers 
have  incorporated  many  safety  fea- 
tures in  the  design  of  agricultural 
machines  and  have  provided  labels 
emphasizing  safe  ways  of  operating, 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  farm  accidents 
in  Pennsylvania  occur  while  machines 
are  being  operated. 

About  30  per  cent  occur  from  falls 
of  persons  and  18  per  cent  while  han- 
dling animals.  Falling  objects  ac- 
count for  about  9  per  cent  of  the  acci- 
dents, with  only  2  per  cent  occurring 
during  the  other  miscellaneous  farm 
operations. 

The  chief  causes  of  farm  accidents 
are  indifference,  carelessness,  lack  of 
knowledge,  mental  or  physical  fatigue, 
loose  or  torn  clothing,  haste,  defective 
equipment,  and  vicious  animals. 

Many  farm  tasks  are  done  in  a  dis- 
tinctly dangerous  way.  Some  workers 
realize  that  a  hazard  exists  but  remain 
indifferent  to  it.  A  moment's  care- 
lessness often  results  in  an  injury. 

Lack  of  complete  knowledge  of  how 
to  do  the  task  properly  and  safely 
fosters  accidents.  When  we  are  tired, 
either  mentally  or  physically,  our  re- 
flexes are  slower. 

Loose  or  torn  clothing  can  easily 
catch  in  belts,  gears  or  pulleys  or  on 


MULTIPLY  this  picture  by 
the  number  of  cars  and 
trucks  in  this  country  today,  and 
you  have  a  miracle  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before — a 
miracle  which  is  unmatched  any- 
where in  the  world  today  outside 
America. 

It  is  the  miracle  of  2  5  million 
people  owning  and  enjoying  a 
mechanism  as  complex  and  com- 
petent as  an  automobile. 

In  a  single  year — this  year,  for 
instance — the  industrial  genius  of 
America  turns  out  some  three 
million  new  cars — more  than  the 
total  owned  in  any  other  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Many  things  make  this  miracle 
possible — including  the  American 
railroads. 

For  mass  production  depends  on 
mass  transportation. 

And  what  that  means  is  this: 

There  are  more  than  1 7,000  parts 
in  a  single  automobile — many  of 
them  made  in  widely  scattered 
cities.  One  industrial  writer  has 
estimated  that  the  materials  in  an 
automobile  travel  by  rail  an  aver- 
age of  six  times  before  the  car 
finally  rolls  from  the  assembly  line. 


The  materials  needed  for  build- 
ing automobiles  come  from  every 
state  in  the  union.  Cotton  must 
travel  an  average  of  1,300  miles, 
copper  1,500  miles,  wool  1,700 
miles,  lead  1,100  miles — iron  and 
steel  travel  from  mines  to  mills  to 
factories  where  frames,  bodies 
and  other  parts  are  made  before 
arriving  at  the  point  where  the 
cars  are  finally  built. 

So  the  automobile  industry  has 
come  to  depend  on  the  clocklike 
regularity  of  the  railroads.  Many 
plants  handle  parts  straight  from 
freight  car  to  assembly  line  with 
no  stored  supply  or  "float"  of 
motors,  frames,  wheels,  transmis- 
sions or  other  parts  on  hand.  This 
helps  reduce  the  cost  of  your  car. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  paused  to 
consider  such  facts  as  these — any 
more  than  you  have  realized  that 
much  of  the  food  you  eat,  the 
clothes  you  wear,  most  of  the 
things  you  use  every  day  were 
brought  together  from  every  part 
of  the  nation  by  rail. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  the  finest 
tribute  anyone  could  pay  to  rail- 
road service.  It  works  so  depend- 
ably and  smoothly,  you  almost 
forget  it's  there. 


SE£  ANiERlCA-by  Rail 

You  can  tak«  your  cor  along  too 

NOW-TRAVEL  ON  CREDIT 

$••  your  tickot  agont  about  Grand  CircU  Tour  I 


toMisasi 


WAiHINOTOM,  D.  C. 


shafts.  Defective  equipment  often  is 
kept  in  operation  when  a  break  may 
cause  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  a  life. 
Care  also  should  be  exercised  in  han- 
dling animals,  and  no  bull  should  be 
considered  gentle. 


Housewife — **Why  should  a  big, 
strong  man  like  you  be  out,  beggringf' 

Hobo— "Well,  lady,  its  the  only 
profession  I  know  in  which  a  gentle- 
man can  address  a  beautiful  woman 
like  you  without  an  introduction." 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

MRS.  IRA  C  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 


Worthy  Lecturers: 

The  word  "mobilizing"  is  much  in 
print  these  days.  We  read  of  mobiliz- 
ing of  men  and  machines  and  money. 
Why  cannot  we,  the  program  builders 
of  the  Grange,  mobilize  our  efforts 
for  membership  ?  Why  do  we  not  take 
advantage  of  these  fall  months  to  in- 
crease the  attendance  to  a  hitherto 
unknown  high  point  ?  After  weeks 
of  intensive  work  and  absence  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  time,  now  our 
members  have  leisure  to  attend  the 
meetings,  and  they  will  do  so  if  the 
meetings  are  made  sufficiently  inter- 
esting and  vital. 

The  month  of  November  is  par- 
ticularly good  for  mobilizing  our 
membership,  because  it  offers  so  many 
opportunities  for  presenting  good 
programs  in  observance  of  its  many 
special  days  and  weeks.  Probably 
no  other  month  in  the  year  is  so  full 
of  special  and  attractive  activities. 
Let  us  check  them  and  see  what  we 
can  do. 

THANKSGIVING 

We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for 
this  year,  principally  the  fact  that  in 
our  corner  of  the  earth  there  is  still 
freedom  and  democracy.  I  suggest 
that  we  show  this  thanksgiving  by 
having  a  Citizenship  Program — a  Par- 
ticipating Citizenship  Program  if  you 
please.  Take  this  opportunity  to 
evaluate,  again,  the  many  things  for 
which  we,  as  citizens  in  a  democracy, 
can  count  as  blessings.  There  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  Juvenile  Granges, 
4-H  Clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  in 
this  country  instead  of  Hitler  Youth 
and  comparable  groups  of  dictator 
countries.  There  is  the  privilege  of 
belonging  to  fraternal  orders  such  as 
the  Grange.  There  is  the  liberty  of 
discussion  of  our  problems. 

In  our  Citizenship  Program  we 
could  also  make  our  members  aware 
of  the  tricks  and  devices  that  have 
been  used  to  destroy  other  democra- 
cies, and  develop  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
principles,  as  citizens,  that  we  want 
to  defend.  We  can  enumerate  again 
the  resources  and  accomiilishments  of 
this  nation,  in  science,  chemistry, 
agriculture,  factories,  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  the  world  of  art  and 
literature.  I  mention  this  because  we 
have  been  aware  of  all  these  tine  and 
lovely  advantages  in  a  juissivc  man- 
ner; now  let  us  turn  this  passive 
awareness  into  an  active  appreciation, 
for  these  are  the  things  which  an 
alien  influence  would  seek  to  destroy. 
T^t  us  be  thankful,  in  fullest  measure, 
that  this  land  is  still  the  land  of  the 
free  if  all  of  us  will  work  at  keeping 
it  the  home  of  the  brave  —  brave 
enough  to  face  facts,  find  answers, 
fight  for  better  communities. 


EDUCATION  WEEK  AND 

BOOK  WEEK,  NOVEMBER  10-16 

Have  you  looked  ahead  in  prepara- 
tion for  these  two  good  subjects — 
Education  Week  and  Book  Week. 
We  suggest  any  of  the  following  sub- 
jects as  the  themes  of  talks  for  an 
education  program :  Enriching  Spir- 
itual Life,  Strengthening  Civic 
Loyalties,  Financing  the  Public 
Schools,  Developing  Human  Talents, 
Conserving  Natural  Resources,  Build- 
ing Economic  Security,  Saf<'guard- 
ing  Our  Individual  Liberties.  This 
would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  Grange  to  reaflirm  its  interest  in 
the  schools  by  having  a  School  Night, 


with  invitations  to  all  the  teachers 
and  school  officials  of  the  district. 
Make  it  a  time  of  good  will  between 
the  Grange  and  Home  and  School. 

Do  something  to  note  Book  Week. 
Books  and  education  are  so  closely 
tied  together  that  we  could  observe 
both  these  subjects  at  one  and  the 
same  meeting,  for  books  are  educa- 
tion, and  much  education  comes  from 
books.  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  said  "When  people  are 
burning  books  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  ought  to  be  distributing 
them  with  greater  vigor;  for  books 
are  among  our  best  allies  in  the  fight 
to  make  democracy  work."  So  let  us 
try  to  get  a  book  or  reading  club 
started  in  November,  or  let  us  make 
some  plan  whereby  we  can  have  more 
reading  and  interchange  of  ideas. 
The  results  of  a  national  survey,  just 
released,  give  figures  telling  the  ex- 
tent to  which  farmers  read  farm 
papers  and  newspapers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  farmers  interviewd  in  Penn- 
sylvania 10.9%  of  them  read  no  farm 
papers  and  17.8%  read  no  newspajKirs. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  of  the  89.1  %  who  do  read 
one  or  more  farm  papers.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  know  that  this  ranks 
well  with  other  states,  although  New 
Hampshire  was  the  only  state  where 
all  of  the  farmers  interviewed  read 
one  or  more  farm  papers.  We  might 
take  advantage  of  Book  Week  to  bring 
the  many  good  farm  papers  and  mag- 
azines to  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers. Whatever  we  do  on  our  pro- 
grams to  observe  Book  Week  or 
Education  Week,  let  it  have  as  its 
objective  and  purpose  a  new  appreci- 
ation and  pride  in  our  public  schools 
and  love  of  books  and  reading.         * 


ARMISTICE  DAY 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  after 
the  events  which  began  our  observ- 
ance of  Armistice  Day,  the  world 
faces  war  conditions  much  graver 
than  those  of  1918.  It  is  significant, 
too,  that  Armistice  Day  opens  the 
Tied  Cross  Call.    Perhaps  a  good  way 


to  observe  Armistice  Day  in  the 
Grange  would  be  to  bring  the  organi- 
zation and  history  and  plans  of  this 
great  organization,  the  Red  Cross,  to 
the  attention  of  our  members.  An- 
other thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
dramatize  various  things  that  relate 
to  our  American  Way  of  Life — home 
life,  school  life,  community  fun,  re- 
ligious freedom,  music,  art,  and 
drama.  These  could  consist  of  four 
or  five-minute  skits  (no  longer)  and 
could  be  easily  worked  out  by  a  live 
and  alert  Lecturer. 

In  November  would  be  a  good  time, 
also,  to  start  a  class  in  home  hygiene 
and  care  of  the  sick,  or  first  aid.  Con- 
sult your  nearest  Red  Cross  director 
for  availability  of  such  a  course  in 
your  community. 


CHURCH  LOYALTY  PROGRAM 

Checking  over  events  of  note  that 
have  happened  in  November,  we  find 
that  among  others.  South  Carolina 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  that 
month,  in  the  year  1889.  One  inter- 
esting thing  about  this  was  the  state- 
ment on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  state, 
"Under  God  the  people  rule."  This 
suggests  to  me  that  November  would 
be  a  good  month  to  check  on  our 
church  loyalty.  Those  Granges  that 
have  not  had  a  Go-To-Church  Sunday 
could  arrange  to  have  one  in  Novem- 
ber. Then  we  could  have  a  good  pro- 
gram on  the  subject  of  Church  Loy- 
alty. Since  the  Grange  embraces  in 
its  membership  people  from  many  de- 
nominations and  faiths,  this  could  be 
made  an  interesting  meeting.  Favor- 
ite hymns  could  be  used;  all  the 
pastors  of  the  surrounding  areas  could 
be  guests  and  bring  a  message  to 
the  Grange;  projects  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  plans  made,  perhaps,  for 
a  closer  cooperative  effort  among  all 
of  the  religious  groups  of  the  com- 
munity. The  statement  on  the  Great 
Seal  of  South  Dakota  has  a  live 
meaning  for  us,  today,  as  well  as  in 
the  year  1889 — "Under  God  the  people 
rule."  Only  in  nations  where  God's 
j)ow(»r  is  recognized  do  the  people 
have  liberty  and  love  and  happiness. 


THE  PENN  STATE 

STUDENT  GRANGE 

Too  few  of  us  are  aware  that  we 
have  a  progressive  and  wide-awake 
student  Grange  at  the  Penn  State 
College.      This  Grange,   with   Robert 


NEIGHBORLY  NIGHTS— PROGRAM  FOR  BEDFORD  COUNTY 

POMONA  GRANGE 

Pomona  Master:    J.  Earl  Dobbs 
Pomona  Lecturer:   Harriette  Smith 
Pomona  Secretary:    Mrs.  Isaac  Blackburn 


Date 

Profiram  by 

Program  Theme 

Host 

Gravfie  iji 
Chairs 

Decoro-tions 

Nov.   14 

Loysburg 

Safeguarding  Health 

Union 

Schellsburg 

Thanksgiving 

Dec.   5 

Bedford 

Conservation   of 
Wild   Life 

Loysburg 

Union 

Christmas 

Jan.   l»i 
1941 

Schollsburg 

Rural   Youth 

Spring  Valley 

Loysburg 

Forna 

Feb.   13 

Buffalo  Mills 

Patriotic  Holidays 

CharlesvUle 

Spring  Valley 

Red.  White  and 
Blue 

Mar.   6 

Eureka 

Peace 

Woodbury 

CharlesvUle 

St.  Patrick 

Apr.   11 

Spring  Valley 

Good  Citizenship 

Hyndman 

Woodbury 

Easter,  Purple  & 
Gold 

May   8 

Woodbury 

Beautiful 

Pennsylvania 

Buffalo  Mills 

Hyndman 

Tulips 

.June  10 

Union 

Vacations 

Schellsburg 

Buffalo  Mills 

Roses 

July   16 

Ilyndman 

Safety   With    Farm 
Machinery 

Osterburg 

Burning  Bush 

Flags 

Aug.    14 

Burning  Bush 

Better  Rural  Life 

Eureka 

Osterburg 

Summer  Flowers 

Sept.   11 

Osterburg 

Old  Time  Night 

Burning  Bush 

Bedford 

Fall  Flowers 

Oct.    1.^ 

CharlesvUle 

Grange  Problems 

Bedford 

Eureka 

Autumn  Leaves 

If  refreshments  are  served— three  thinjys,  only  one  which  is  a  beverage. 
All  meetings  to  start  at  8  o'clock.    Program  one  hour  long. 
Round  up  to  be  held  November  10,  1941,  at  Loysburg  Grange  Hall. 
Each  Grange  to  furnish  one  number  on  program. 


Coolidge  as  Master  and  Jean  Seanor 
as  Lecturer,  has  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram planned  for  the  year.  All  Sub- 
ordinate and  Pomona  Lecturers  can 
help  in  advancing  the  work  of  the 
Penn  State  Student  Grange  with  a 
little  bit  of  cooperation.  If  any 
Grange  boy  or  girl  from  any  Grange 
in  Pennsylvania  is  a  student  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  the  offi- 
cers at  the  Penn  State  Student 
Grange  would  appreciate  having  their 
names  and  State  College  address.  In 
an  institution  of  more  than  six  thou- 
sand students  it  is  difficult  to  sift 
through  all  these  names  to  find  those 
affiliated  with  the  Grange  and  urge 
them  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Penn  State  Student  Grange  and  if 
their  Lecturer  would  send  a  list  of 
those  students  from  their  community 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  contact 
these  boys  and  girls.  Therefore,  I 
urge  all  Lecturers  to  comply  with  this 
request  and  send  the  names  of  any 
Grange  members  from  their  respec- 
tive Granges  who  are  now  students 
at  Penn  State  to  Miss  Jean  Seanor, 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  State  College,  Pa. 


WHY  BOOKS  FOR 

THE  COMMUNITY? 

'  "Our  minds  are  like  our  stomachs; 
they  are  whetted  by  tlie  change  of 
their  food,  and  variety  supplies  both 
with  fresh   appetite." — Quintillan. 


"Book  love  is  your  pass  to  the 
greatest,  the  purest  and  the  most  per- 
fect pleasure  that  the  Creator  has 
prepared  for  His  creatures.  It  lasts 
when  all  other  pleasures  fade.  It  will 
support  you  when  all  other  recreations 
are  gone.  It  will  make  your  hours 
pleasant  to  you  as  long  as  you  live." 

Books  are  keys  to  Wisdom's  treasure; 
Books  are  gates  to  lands  of  pleasure; 
Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead; 
Books  are  friends.    Come,  let  us  read. 

— Em  Hie  Poulsson. 


"We  need  to  buttress  our  library 
system,  ])articularly  in  the  rural 
areas.  When  people  are  burning  books 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  ought 
to  be  distributing  them  with  greater 
vigor;  for  books  are  among  our  best 
allies  in  tin-  fight  to  make  democracy 
work." — /.    W.  Studebaker. 


"If  I  can  supply  you  with  a  thought 
you  may  remember  it  or  you  may  not. 
But  if  I  can  make  you  think  a 
thought  for  yourself,  I  have  indeod 
added  to  your  stature."  —  Ri'ilh 
Leuwns. 

GoLDKN  Spurs 

Books  are  bridges. 

Shining,  free. 
Which  link  us  to 

O  u  rsel  ves-to-be. 

No  one  has  to 

Go  their  way — 
III*  who  chooses 

Still  may  stay 

In  his  yard  or 

At  his  gate 
While  the  shining 

Bridges  wait. 

Books  are  bridges. 

Cross  and  see 
The  mighty   lands 

Of  chivalry. 

Cross,  and  conquer 

Every  foe 
All  your  lifetime 

Needs  to  know. 

Cross — for  heroes 

Left  behind 
Golden  spurs 
For  you  to  find ! 
— Virginia  Scott  Miner. 
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GRANGE  DAY 

The  following  original  poem  was 
composed  by  Miss  Clara  B.  McCloskey 
of  Kenovo  at  the  re(]uest  of  Mrs.  J. 
J],  Cole,  Lecturer  of  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange  for  a  recent  Neighbor  Night 
program  given  at  Salona  by  members 
of  this  (i range.  This  poem  was  com- 
mitted and  recited  by  Miss  Naomi 
Cole  at  the  meeting. 

A  faint   gleam    of    light    came    from 

afar — 
In  the  West   hung  a   silver   star. 
The  rooster's  voice  sounded  loud  and 

clear — 
While  Granddad's  lusty  snores  seemed 

near. 

"Wake   up,   Granddad,"   the   children 

call— 
"This  is  the  Grange  Day  fun  for  all. 
We're  going  to  do  the  work  so  fast 
That  for  once   the   Jonses   won't   be 

last." 

So  Mother  bakes  and  fries  and  roasts, 
From  a  nearby  farm  comes  a  neigh- 
bor— 
Father  talks  to  him  and  boasts 
Of  his  cows,  his  boys  and  their  labor. 

And  so  the  day  passes  away — 
The  family  meet  to  eat  again. 
Tired  but  happy,  all  are  gay — 
Women  and  children,  boys  and  men. 

All  at  once  Dad  loudly  cries — 
"By  gum,   I   forgot   to   tell   you, 
I  lent  that  car  to  Johnny  Hize — 
He  said,  'Just  for  an  hour  or  two.' 
And  now  it's  time  to  go  and  he 
Ain't   brought    it   back   and    it   ain't 

fixed"— 
They  all  looked  at  Mother  to  see 
What   she'll    do    when   things   are   so 

mixed. 

But  Dad  speaks  out,   "Jim  git  that 

car — 
Mother,    you    lay    out    my    Sunday 

clothes, 
Grandmom,  help  the  girls  pack  dish 

and  jar — 
You  boys  don't  act  as  though  you're 

froze. 

"Wake  up,  git  scrubbed,  put  on  your 

Sunday  rigs — 
Then   come   down   and  give   Mom    a 

boost. 
Pll  have  that  car  ready,  by  Jigs, 
Or  on  the  roof  this  night  I'll  roost." 

Driving   the   car   Jim   comes    racing 

back. 
Then  dashes  out  and  up  to  dress. 
Dad   gets    his   tools,   a   hammer   and 

jack — 
And  soon  has  the  engine  in  a  mess. 

"Hurry,  Pop,  we  ought  to  be  there — 
We'll   miss   some   fun   on   account   of 


you 


» 


Grandmom  gave  pop  and  awful  glare. 
And  Granddad  almost  swallowed  his 

chew. 
At  last  'twas  done  and   with   a  wild 

hoot — 
Dad  jumped  up  and  rushed  up  stairs. 
There  he  washed,  dressed  and  shaved 

to  boot — 
Surrounded  by  cold  and  hostile  glares. 

They're    in.    They're    off,    they're    on 

their  way — 
A  happy  smile  on  every  face, 
^hen  bang,  a  tire  has  its  say — 
-Now  on  each  face  a  scowl  you  trace. 
-J^'l  out,  the  jack's  again  in  use — 
A  wrench — more   tools,   the   wreck   is 

loose. 
A  new  tire  on  in  the  wink  of  an  eye 
All  in  again,  driving  off  on  high. 

This  time  they  make  it  to  the  Hall— 
And  there  with  friendly  help  from  all, 
'hey  unload  the  car  and  all  walk  in— 
|j>  join  the  merry  crowd  within, 
■^hey  reached  the  Grange  at  last. 
— Clara  B.  McCloskey. 


FOLLOW  THESE  EASY  ROLES 


l»  ilOO  will  b«  given  for  the  be»t  Utter  on  the 
subject  "The  electric  appliance  or  service  I 
like  beat  and  why. ' '  $10  will  be  given  for  the 
20  next  be»t  letters.    $300  in  all> 


2. 


Letters  must  be  limited  to  not  more  t^an  100 
words.  Winning  letters  will  be  selected  for 
the  facts  and  reasons  given.  Grammar, 
spelling,  penmanship  and  literary  ability 
will  not  count. 


3.  Only  one  prise  will  be  awarded  to  each  per- 
son but  anyone  may  submit  as  many  letters, 
covering  the  advantages  of  different  appli- 
ances or  services,  as  they  wish.  Write  your 
name  and  address  clearly  on  each  letter. 

4.  Letters  must  be  postmMrked  not  later  than 
midnight,  Saturday,  November  30.  Address 
all  entries  to  PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC 
ASSOCUTIOK,  BOX  66$,  LANCASTEB,  PA. 


^100.00  FIRST  PRIZE 


For  The  Best  Letter  About  Your 

Favorite   Electric   Appliance 

$10.00  for  the  20  next  best  letters 


5. 


6. 


AU  prize  winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  not 
later  than  December  25.  All  letters  become 
the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Association.  Every  contest  winner  agrees 
that  his  or  her  name,  letter  and  picture  may 
be  used  for  advertising  purposes  by  the  As- 
sociation. It  is  considered  that  an  entrant 
automatically  agrees  to  the  terms  of  the 
contest  by  submitting  his  or  her  letter.  De- 
cision of  the  judges  will  be  final  in  all  cases. 

Any  resident  of  Pennsylvania  may  enter  this 
contest  excepting  employees  of  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  employees  of  this 
Association,  employees  of  their  advertising 
agencies  and  the  families  of  these  employees. 

'        PENNSYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 


„«5 — 


IT'S  EASY  TO  DO 
Just  sit  down  and  write  in  your  own 
language  what  electric  appliance  or  ser- 
vice you  like  best  and  why.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it.  It's  easy  and  it's  fun  to  do. 

NOT  MORE  THAN  100  WORDS 

Letters  must  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  100  words.  It's  what  you  say  that 
counts.  Grammar,  spelling,  neatness 
won't  count.  You  have  the  same  chance 
as  anybody  else. 

nCK  YOUR  OWN  APPLIANCE 
Just  decide  what  electric  appliance  or 
service  you  are  finding  most  useful  or 
valuable  to  you  on  your  farm  or  in  your 
home.  It  may  be  your  electric  kitchen 
mixer.  Or  your  range,  or  refrigerator. 
Or  the  lights  in  your  house,  bam  or 
poultry  house.  Or  it  may  be  your  elec- 
tric motor,  used  for  pumping  water  or 
grinding  feed  or  any  other  purpose. 

FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 
Father,  mother,  grandfather,  grand- 


mother, boy  or  girl  may  enter.  (Last 
year's  contest  winners  included  a  lady 
of  75  and  a  young  feiiow  still  in  school.) 
All  the  family  use  electricity.  Any  one 
in  the  family  is  eligible  to  enter  — can 
win  a  prize. 

CONTEST  CLOSES  NOVEMBER  30 

Contest  closes  Saturday,  November  30. 
All  letters  must  be  postmarked  jbefore 
midnight  of  that  day.  Don't  delay. 
Write  your  letter  now  and  send  it  in  at 
once  to  Pennsylvania  Electric  Associa- 
tion, Box  666,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

JUDGES 

PROFESSOR  R.  U.  BLASINOAME, 

Department  of  Agricultural  Engineerinc, 
State  College. 

MILES  HORST, 

Secretary  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  and 
Field  Editor  Pennsylvania  Farmer. 

MRS.  BARBARA  SMITH, 

Home  Service  Superviaor,  Penna.  Power  (k 
Light  Company. 


I 
I 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC   ASSOCIATION 
BOX  666,  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

My  name  is 

Address 

J  am  writing  about 


[NMn«  of  Kpplianee  or  Mnrica] 

Attached  is  my  letter  of  not  more  than  100  words. 

DON'T  FORGET !  Your  Entry  Mutt  S*  Postmarktd  On 
Or  Mort  Midnight,  Saturday,  November  30,  1940 


■ 
I 


I 
■ 

I 
I 
I 
■ 

■ 
■ 
I 
I 
■ 
i 
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Write  About  Any  of  TAese 
Eloctrical  Services  and  AppUanco* 


Brooders 

CX  Lamps 

Food  Mixers 

Incubators 

Irenart 

Irritators 

Lishts,  Bam  A  Outside 

Lights,  House 

Lights,  Poultry 

Milk  Coolers 


Mllkars 
Motors,  Large 

for  operdtins  feed 
grinders,  hammer 
mills,  hay  choppers 
silo  fillers,  etc. 

Motors,  Small 

lor  operating  corri 
shelters,  grinding 
wheels,  potato  grad- 
ers, separators,  etc. 


Ranges 
R«frig«rators 
Dairy  Sterilizers 
Soil  Heating 
Washing  Machinos 
Water  Heaters 
Water  Punps 

Or  any  etft*rs  yow  c«r« 
to  «s«. 


liiMi^  K^':fi 


SlOO  First  Prize 

20  Prizes  of  SIO  each 

S300  Grand  Total  of  Prize  IVIoney 


CLEANING   DAIRY   UTENSILS 

New  electric  water  heating  and 
steam  generating  devices  promise  to 
clear  dairy  farm  kitchens  of  their 
former  daily  litter  of  milk  utensils 
which  must  be  cleansed.  Former 
means  of  producing  hot  water  in  milk 
houses  for  the  most  part  either  en- 
tailed fire  hazards  or  were  too  cumber- 
some for  use  e.xcept  on  specialized 
dairy  farms.  With  hot  water  or  steam 
available,  the  washing  of  milk  utensils 
may  well  be  added  to  barn  chores  done 
by  menfolk. 

Actual  steam  in  45  seconds  is  an 
accomplishment  in  which  John  E. 
Nicholas,  agricultural  engineer,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  takes  es- 


pecial pride.     This  process  has  great 
possibilities  in  utensil  sterilization. 

In  demonstrating  one  new  type  of 
electric  water  heater,  he  simply  pours 
a  pail  of  water  from  a  tap  into  a 
cabinet  somewhat  larger  than  a  10- 
gallon  milk  can,  and  a  similar  amount 
which  has  been  heated  to  160  degre<^s 
F.  flows  from  the  spout.  This  device 
needs  no  installation  except  plugging- 
in,  and  it  utilizes  approximately  1% 
kilowatt  hours  of  current  per  day  in 
heating  6  gallons  of  water,  tests  in- 
dicate. 

A  simpler  but  less  convenient  water 
heater  which  also  has  been  tested  in 
Nicholas*  laboratory  consists  of  an 
ordinary  14-quart  galvanized  bucket 
into  which  a  heating  element  has  been 


fitted.  This  water  heater  is  plugged- 
in  when  needed.  It  is  capable  of 
raising  the  temi^erature  of  tap  water 
to  130  degrees  in  a  half  hour  or  170 
degrees  in  an  hour.  It  utilizes  about 
1  kilowatt  hour  of  current  per  hour 
of  use.  If  water  in  the  bucket  acci- 
dentally becomes  low,  the  plug  auto- 
matically disconnects. 

A  third  device  which  is  under  test 
generates  steam  for  sterilization  pur- 
poses. The  steam  generating  unit  is 
not  fitted  to  a  cabinet,  that  part  of  the 
equipment  being  constructed  by  the 
user  or  made  by  his  local  tinsmith 
according  to  his  directions. 


War  is  not  an  act  of  God  but  is  a 
crime  of  man. — Cordell  Hull. 
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The  Ballot 


IN  A  democracy  the  ballot  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  will  of  a  citizen 
is  expressed.    As  good  citizens  we  should  go  to  the  poles  November  5th 
and  vote.     Too  many  good  people  have  at  times  become  careless  in  the 
matter  of  exercising  this  privilege  and  duty  and  in  this  manner  have  unin- 
tentionally assisted  the  forces  of  evil  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  our  land. 

Every  good  citizen  should  go  to  the  poles  November  5th  and  cast  his  or 
her  ballot.  All  too  often  the  rural  vote  is  light.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  office  holders  and  law  makers  to  disregard  the  wishes  and  welfare  of 
rural  people  and  cater  to  the  more  populous  centers.  Let  us  see  that  the 
rural  vote  is  out  to  its  fullest  capacity.  K.  S.  B. 


Great  Grange  Meetings 

THE  74th  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  will  convene  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  November  13th  to  21st.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural events  of  the  year  in  America.  Thousands  of  Patrons  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  take  the  7th  degree  on  Thursday,  November  14th. 
Classes  are  scheduled  at  10  a.  m.,  1  p.  m.,  4  p.  m.,  and  7  p.  m.  On  Saturday 
November  16th,  the  annual  Grange  coast-to-coast  broadcast  will  be  made  at 
12 :  30  to  1 :  30  p.  m.  The  second  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  business  sessions 
closing  Thursday,  November  21st. 

The  68th  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  meet  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  December  10th-llth-12th.  Preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  local  people  to  care  for  needs  of  this  convention  which  is  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's greatest  annual  events. 


Membership  Gains 

TWENTY-THREE  Granges  in  the  State  made  net  gains  of  ten  or  more 
in  membership  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30th.  Many  more 
show  gains  of  one  to  ten  members. 

Kellers  Church  Grange  in  Bucks  County  initiated  twenty-five  new  mem- 
bers during  the  quarter  and  on  September  30th  had  sixty-seven  more  waiting 
for  initiation  or  reinstatement.  This  Grange  had  38  members  when  it 
started,  August  Ist,  on  an  intensive  drive  under  the  leadership  of  its  Master, 
Ted  Lewis. 

William  Penn  Grange  at  Armagh,  Indiana  County,  added  62  members 
to  their  Grange  during  a  membership  drive  put  on  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  At  the  beginning  of  the  drive  this  Grange  had  27 
members. 

Westmoreland  and  Bucks  Counties  each  have  four  Granges  which  made 
a  net  gain  in  membership  of  more  than  ten  during  the  last  quarter.  The 
Granges  in  Westmoreland  County  achieving  this  goal  are  Community  Grange 
which  increased  its  membership  from  126  to  148;  Derry  Township  Grange 
from  67  to  78  members;  Bell  Township  Grange  from  63  to  82  members 
and  Rostraver  Grange  from  292  to  307  members. 

Kellers  Church  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  four  Granges 
in  Bucks  County  showing  excellent  membership  gains.  In  addition  to  this 
Grange,  Richland  Grange  shows  a  gain  of  13  new  members  and  Middletown 
and  Edgewood  Granges  each  a  gain  of  11  new  members.  In  the  neighboring 
county  of  Chester,  Lyndell  Grange  pushed  its  membership  from  171  to  182; 
while  in  Dauphin  County,  Pleasant  Hill  Grange  pushed  its  membership  from 
61  to  65.  Just  to  the  north  in  Northumberland  County  the  Northumberland 
Grange  added  15  members  to  its  roll. 

Mountain  Grange  in  Luzerne  County  to  celebrate  the  State  Orange's 


coming  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  December,  added  26  members  to  its  roll  during 
the  quarter,  the  membership  now  being  138.  In  Tioga  County,  Sabinsville 
Grange  pushed  its  membership  from  121  to  153,  while  Indian  Orchard  Grange 
in  Wayne  County  increased  its  membership  from  185  to  207  during  the 

quarter. 

In  tlie  central  part  of  the  State,  Elder  Grange  in  Jefferson  County,  a 
small  Grange,  added  11  new  members  to  its  membership  of  22,  Unionville 
Grange  in  Butler  County  added  11  new  members  to  its  roll  and  down  in 
Fayette  County,  Curfew  Grange  pushed  its  membership  from  300  to  317. 

In  the  west  tier  counties  of  the  State,  Mercer  County  has  two  Granges 
entitled  to  this  recognition.  Mill  Brook  Grange  added  11  new  members  to 
its  membership  of  132  and  Stony  Point  Grange  added  14  to  its  original 
membership  of  187.  Just  to  the  south  in  Lawrence  County,  Liberty  Grange 
jumped  its  membership  from  115  to  125  and  Wilmington  Grange  from  152 
to  164.  The  oldest  Grange  in  Beaver  County,  Fairview  Grange,  added  11 
new  members  to  its  membership  of  32. 

These  splendid  gains  in  membership  almost  invariably  were  due  to  sys- 
tematic planning  and  effort.  The  results  of  these  efforts  not  only  brought 
in  new  members  but  stimulated  the  interest  of  all  members  in  the  Grange 
and  must  result  in  benefits  to  all  concerned.  , 


Grange  Elections 

ELECTION  of  officers  in  all  Subordinate  Granges  in  Pennsylvania  should 
take  place  in  the  month  of  November  according  to  article  three,  section 
two  of  the  "Constitution  and  By-Laws"  of  the  State  Grange.  This 
section  provides  that  "The  officers  of  the  Grange  shall  be  chosen  annually  at 
the  last  regular  meeting  in  November  and  installed  at  the  first  regular  or 
special  meeting  in  January.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot."  Immediately 
thereafter  the  list  of  officers  should  be  mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange  as  information  for  the  records  and  for  the  1941  Register. 

The  election  of  officers  in  a  Grange  is  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  Grange  year.  The  success  of  any  organization,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Grange,  depends  on  its  corps  of  officers.  The  duty  of  no  officer 
can  be  minimized.  The  men  and  women  chosen  for  these  offices  should  be 
interested  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  and  must  be  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifices  in  order  that  these  offices  be  filled  to  good  advantage. 

Every  Grange  has  talent.  Responsibility  develops  that  talent  into  cap- 
able leadership  if  given  an  opportunity  and  encouragement.  Both  old  people 
and  young  people  should  be  tjonsidered  in  the  selection  of  offices.  Exi)erience 
is  needed  for  the  more  important  offices  but  minor  positions  offer  splendid 
opportunity  to  develop  younger  members  into  leaders.  The  history  of  the 
Grange  abounds  in  examples  where  inexperienced  members  were  given  re- 
sponsibility and  developed  into  excellent  rural  leaders. 


November 

November 
November 
November 

November 

November 

November 

November 
November 

December 
December 
December 

December 
December 
December 
December 

December 
November 


COMING  EVENTS 

7 — Clearfield  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Brady  Grange 

at  Troutville,  Pa. 
7 — Lackawanna  Coimty  Pomona  will  meet  at  Fleetville,  Pa. 
9 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 
9 — Lancaster    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Manor 

Grange,  near  Millersville,  Pa. 
9 — Lebanon  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  North  Jackson 
Grange  Hall. 
16 — Huntingdon  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  I.  O.  0.  F. 

Hall,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
16 — Center  County  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  in  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Hall,  Millheim,  Pa.    East  Penns  Valley  Grange 
being  host. 
16 — Blair   County  Pomona  will   meet  with   Scotch  Valley 

Grange  at  Duncansville,  Pa. 
21 — Chester  and  Delaware  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the 
New  Century  Club  House,  West  Chester,  Pa.    Elec- 
tion of  officers. 
5 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Buffalo  Grange 

at  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 
5 — Allegheny    County    Pomona    will    meet   at    Pittsburgh 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
7 — Berks  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  Bernville  Fire 
Hall,  Bernville,  Pa.    Fifth  Degree  to  be  given  by  the 
Centre  Port  Degree  Team. 
12— Franklin  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  Fireman's  Hall 

at  Scotland,  Pa. 
1-* — Carbon    County   Pomona   will    meet    with   Little   Gap 

Grange. 
14 — Beaver  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  Racoon  Grange 

Hall.     Election  of  officers. 
21 — Monroe  Pike  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mineola  Grange 
in  the  Chestnut  Hill  High  School.    Large  class  to  be 
initiated  into  the  Fifth  Degree. 
26 — Indiana   County   Pomona   will   meet   with   Penn   Run 

Grange.     Election  of  officers. 
16 — Upper   Bucks   Pomona   will    meet   at   Kellers    Church 
Grange  Hall,  Kellers  Church,  Pa. 
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SYEACTJSE  MAKES  HEADY 

FOR  GEANGE  CONVENTION 


plans  Are  Nearly  Completed  to  Wel- 
come National  Visitors 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  city  of 
Syracuse  been  host  to  such  a  large 
assemblage  of  people  as  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  which  opens  Wednes- 
day morning,  November  13th,  and 
continues  until  Thursday  evening,  the 
2l8t.  Not  only  are  there  nearly  900 
subordinate  Grange  units  in  New 
York  State,  but  within  a  250-mile 
radius  of  Syracuse  live  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Grange  people, 
many  of  whom  are  making  their  plans 
to  go  to  the  national  session.  That 
there  will  be  from  20,000  to  25,000 
Grange  members  in  the  city  during 
parts  of  the  convention  appears  cer- 
tain, and  the  facilities  of  Syracuse 
for  entertaining  such  a  crowd  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  In  addition  to 
hotel  accommodations,  housing  facil- 
ities will  be  arranged  so  that  those 
unable  to  secure  hotel  rooms  will  be 
comfortably  taken  care  of  in  private 
homes. 

Report  on  Legislation 

Among  the  features  of  the  nine  days 
session  program,  unusual  interest  will 
center  around  the  annual  report  of 
Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Grange, 
which  will  be  given  on  one  of  the  early 
days  of  the  first  week.  The  Grange 
legislative  office  at  the  National  Cap- 
ital has  been  very  active  the  past  year, 
and  with  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Congress  in  January  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Grange  will  be  vigor- 
ously pushed.  Not  only  Representa- 
tive Brenckman,  but  National  Master 
Louis  J.  Taber  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  have  frequently  appeared  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  the  past 
year  in  behalf  of  many  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  agriculture :  Restora- 
tion of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion to  an  independent  basis;  lower 
interest  rates  for  farmers;  transpor- 
tation discriminations;  regulation  of 
motor  trucks  in  interstate  commerce; 
raising  farm  income  to  a  parity  basis ; 
as  well  as  the  subject  of  our  increas- 
ing national  debt  and  the  unbalanced 
budget. 

Interest  in  the  program  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  likelihood  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude 
R.  Wickard,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers,  will  definitely  outline  ob- 
jectives of  his  department  and  indi- 
cate the  degree  to  which  Grange  pro- 
nouncements of  the  past  two  years 
Will  be  incorporated  therein.  A  wel- 
come from  Governor  Lehman  of  New 
^f>rk  is  anticipated,  and  if  either 
Henry  A.  Wallace  or  Charles  L.  Mc- 
^ary,  as  vice-president  elect,  comes  to 
^y^scuse,  as  is  hoped  for,  the  Grange 
will  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
ope  of  its  own  number  as  the  new 
vice-president,  inasmuch  as  both  these 
leaders  have  been  long  and  actively 
alliliated  with  the  Order. 

Many  Conferences 
In  addition  to  a  conference  of 
grange  insurance  workers,  one  of 
grange  lecturers  and  secretaries,  and 
I  cooperative  breakfast,  to  which 
prominent  leaders  from  all  over  the 
country  will  come,  announcement  is 
"lade  that  a  conference  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics workers  will  be  held  at  Svra- 
^use,  conducted  by  the  national  chair- 
man, ]\irs.  Cora  D.  Tucker  of 
^onnocticut ;  and  another  of  Juvenile 
oi  ?r  ^^'orkers,  under  the  direction 
Norfh'n  ^^«^»aret  H.  Caldwell  of 
ent  Vu^^^'^"^'  national  superintend- 
'^-    Ihis  is  not  the  biennial  election 


year  of  the  National  Grange  and  the 
only  officer  to  be  chosen  is  one  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  for 
three  years.  The  expiring  term  is  that 
of  Eugene  A.  Eckert  of  Illinois,  who 
has  served  many  years  in  that  capac- 
ity and  most  of  that  time,  as  at  pres- 
ent, secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  Seventh  Degree 

All  day  Thursday,  November  14th, 
at  Syracuse,  two  big  sessions  will  be 
going  on  simultaneously,  one  at 
Loew's  Theater,  where  at  least  four 
classes  of  candidates  will  be  receiving 
the  highest  degree  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  an  "overflow"  at  the  Lincoln 
Auditorium,  the  two  meetings  syn- 
chronizing according  to  the  degree 
schedule,  whose  fir^t  class  starts  at  10 
a.  m.,  with  the  last  one  probably  finish- 
ing shortly  before  midnight.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  two  buildings 
will  greatly  facilitate  this  unusual 
convention  feature  and  will  especially 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  come  to  Syracuse 
particularly  for  receiving  the  Seventh 
Degree.  People  widely  experienced  in 
fraternal  ritualism  declare  the  Sev- 
enth Degree  of  the  Grange  the  most 
beautiful  spectacle  of  its  sort  they 
have  ever  witnessed — a  fact  which  will 
draw  to  Syracuse  hundreds  of  Grange 
members  in  the  Empire  State  and 
adjacent  territory,  who  are  eager  to 
reach  the  pinnacle  in  Grange  ritual- 
istic work. 

Meanwhile,  Grange  members  unable 
to  go  to  Syracuse,  and  thousands  of 
others  interested,  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  the  60-minute  broadcast  from 
the  Syracuse  session,  which  occurs 
Saturday,  November  16th,  from  12 :  30 
to  1 :  30  Eastern  Standard  Time.  This 
will  be  put  on  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  over  a  coast-to-coast 
network,  with  a  special  setup  at  Syra- 
cuse for  this  particular  broadcast. 


ATTENDANCE  OF 

ONE  THOUSAND 


At  New  England  Grange  Meeting 
at  Burlington,  Vermont 

The  vigor  of  New  England  Grange 
work  was  significantly  proven  by  the 
recent  conference  of  lecturers  and 
other  workers  held  at  Burlington, 
Vermont,  whose  number  exceeded 
1,000,  with  all  the  six  states  well  rep- 
resented. Very  close  attention  was 
given  by  all  to  the  three  days'  com- 
plete program,  which  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  a  mammoth  banquet,  at 
which  nearly  775  covers  were  laid. 

Next  year's  conference,  which  will 
be  the  30th  consecutive  event  of  the 
sort,  will  be  held  within  the  Massa- 
chusetts  jurisdiction,  occupying 
quarters  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  in  Amherst,  while  the  college 
dormitories  on  the  campus  will  be 
opened  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
visiting  Grange  folks. 


WYOMING  ENTERS  CIRCLE 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Will  Soon  Be  the  Thirty-Seventh 
State  in  Rural  Fraternity 

The  37th  State  in  the  National 
Grange  organization  will  be  added 
during  the  closing  days  of  September, 
in  the  organization  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Grange,  which  is  scheduled  to 
occur  at  Casper,  with  a  two  days'  ses- 
sion planned  to  carry  out  all  the  de- 
tails of  organization  and  with  Na- 
tional Master  Louis  J.  Taber  in 
charge.  Organization  of  Granges  has 
been  in  progress  in  Wyoming  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  and  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  subordinates 
necessary  for  a  state  organization  are 


now  functioning  actively;  some  new 
Pomona  organizations  have  been  per- 
fected and  several  Grange  halls  in 
Wyoming  are  either  completed  or 
under  construction.  For  a  new  state 
the  enthusiasm  shown  is  far  above  the 
average. 

Although  a  sparsely-settled  area  and 
with  good  connecting  roads  none  too 
plentiful,  the  new  Granges  have  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  spirit  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  are  already  combining 
their  energies  in  many  worth-while 
projects  throughout  the  state.  As  a 
result  of  this  state  organization,  dele- 
gates from  Wyoming  will  take  their 
places  in  the  National  Grange  session 
when  the  latter  convenes  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  November  13th,  for  the 
74th  annual  convention  of  the  na- 
tional organization. 


MANY  NEW  GRANGE  HALLS 

PROVE  GROWING  VIGOR 


In  Old  States  and  New  the  Number 
of  Halls  Increases  Fast 

No  more  impressive  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  Grange  could  be  found 
than  in  the  remarkable  acquisition  of 
new  halls  which  local  units  through- 
out the  country  are  providing  for 
themselves  during  the  present  year. 
The  season  now  closing  has  without 
question  seen  the  dedication  of  more 
Grange  homes  than  in  any  previous 
equal  period  in  the  entire  73  years 
history  of  the  organization.  More- 
over, the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
their  contents  has  been  higher  than 
previous  construction,  many  of  these 
halls  exceeding  $8,000  and  $10,000  in 
completed  cost,  while  others  have  run 
much  higher  than  that. 

Two  striking  extremes  in  Grange 
hall  building  have  just  come  to  light 
in  the  dedication  of  both,  at  least 
1,000  miles  apart  and  under  quite  dif- 
fering circumstances.  The  first  one 
to  be  mentioned  is  Good  Hope  Grange, 
No.  1128,  in  Jefferson  County,  Ten- 
nessee, where  the  first  Grange  hall  in 
that  state  has  recently  been  formally 
dedicated,  with  a  great  crowd  assem- 
bled and  very  impressive  exercises. 
Most  of  the  labor  was  done  by  the 
members  themselves  and  much  of  the 
lumber  brought  from  their  own  timber 
lots. 

The  other  new  hall,  also  just  dedi- 
cated, is  the  possession  of  Chepachet 
Grange,  No.  38,  in  Rhode  Island,  a 
$12,000  property,  thoroughly  modern 
in  every  respect  and  with  the  most 
complete  possible  equipment  for  carry- 
ing on  all  branches  of  Grange  work. 
Very  few  Rhode  Island  Granges  are 
left  which  do  not  own  their  halls  and 
that  state,  by  the  way,  has  the  largest 
p>ercentage  of  Granges  compared  to 
membership,  state  area  and  number 
of  townships  of  any  one  of  the  37 
organized  Grange  states. 


PUTTING  MOVIES  TO  GOOD  USE 


More  and  More  Used  on  Grange 
Educational  Programs 

The  use  of  moving  pictures  as  a 
part  of  Grange  programs  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase,  dealing  principally 
with  agricultural  and  educational 
features.  In  numerous  cases  Granges 
are  equipping  their  halls  with  up-to- 
date  movie  projectors,  some  even  go- 
ing to  the  extent  of  providing  equip- 
ment for  sound  production  and  color 
pictures.  The  coming  of  electrifica- 
tion facilities  to  rural  areas  is  making 
this  feature  possible  in  many  localities 
hitherto  shut  out. 

Many  of  the  films  used  are  secured 
through  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  which 
provides  without  cost,  except  for  ship- 


EESOLUTIONS 

The  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  would  appreciate  receiv- 
ing copies  of  resolutions  to  be 
presented  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  meeting  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  December  10th-llth-12th, 
prior  to  December  1st.  The 
committee  will  meet  soon  after 
the  first  of  December  and  hav- 
ing copies  of  such  resolutions 
will  be  able  to  give  them  more 
consideration  than  is  possible 
during  the  State  Grange  session. 
Such  resolutions  should  be 
mailed  to  the  State  Grange  of- 
fice, 428  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  as  soon  as  possible. 


ping  expenses,  a  wide  variety  of  time- 
ly films,  whose  value  Grange  leaders 
are  quick  to  recognize.  Many  na- 
tional manufacturing  concerns  are 
also  providing  interesting  films,  show- 
ing the  making  of  their  particular 
products  and  without  sufficient  adver- 
tising included  to  make  such  a  show- 
ing objectionable. 

The  use  of  films  on  Grange  pro- 
grams is  almost  invariably  in  connec- 
tion with  features  provided  by  local 
talent  along  lines  musical,  literary  and 
dramatic;  for  the  Grange  still  ad- 
heres to  its  basic  purpose  of  using  its 
own  members  for  program  parts,  in 
line  with  the  established  slogan  of 
the  organization,  "Learning  to  do  by 
doing." 


NATIONAL  SECRETARY 

ADDRESSES  QUARTERLY 
POMONA  GRANGE  MEET 

Election  to  Be  Held  by  Beaver 

County  Group  at  Racoon 

Grange  in  December 

"Make  America  Self-Supporting" 
was  the  subject  of  a  splendid  address 
by  Harry  A.  Caton,  Coshocton,  O., 
National  Grange  secretary,  when  he 
spoke  before  more  than  300  Grangers 
at  the  evening  session  of  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  Beaver  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  66,  in  Brighton  Grange 
hall. 

A  large  class  of  candidates  received 
the  Fifth  Degree,  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  Assistant  Steward,  Sharp  J. 
Fullerton,  Lawrence  County,  spoke 
briefly. 

The  quarterly  business  session  fea- 
tured the  early  part  of  the  afternoon 
session,  over  which  O.  Walker  Shan- 
non, Hookstown,  Pomona  master, 
presided. 

Plan  Chirch  Service 

Plans  were  completed  for  the  an- 
nual "Go-To-Church  Sunday,"  to  be 
observed  Sunday,  September  22d,  in 
the  Freedom  Methodist  church.  The 
service  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock.  An- 
nouncement also  was  made  of  the 
biennial  election  of  officers  to  be  held 
at  the  December  meeting  in  Raccoon 
Grange  hall. 

The  program  in  the  afternoon  was 
featured  by  a  one-act  playlet,  "The 
Man  Who  Came  Back."  The  play, 
directed  by  Mrs.  Hazel  Caler,  Rac- 
coon Grange  Lecturer,  included  Miss 
Searight,  Fred  Shane  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Engle.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
music  was  presented  by  a  group  from 
Allegheny  Couny  Pomona  Grange, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Louie 
Cooper,  Pomona  Grange  Lecturer. 

The  Fifth  Degree  was  conferred  on 
a  class  of  53  candidates,  one  of  the 
largest  classes  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  The  degree,  conferred 
by  the  Fifth  Degree  team  in  tableau 
form,  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Young,  co-captain». 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State   College. 

Mrs.  J,  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi^  Home  Economics  Committee 


NOVEMBEK  GARDEN  HINT 

Do  not  put  on  the  winter  mulch 
until  after  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
frozen. . .  .  During  a  period  of  autumn 
drought  it  is  wise  to  water  the  ever- 
greens, particularly  rhododendrums 
and  azaleas.  .  .  .  Cuttings  of  many 
shrubs  such  as  forsythia  and  spirea 
may  be  taken  after  the  bushes  have 
become  dormant.  Each  cutting  should 
contain  two  or  three  buds  or  joints 
and  they  should  be  buried  in  a  cold 
frame  or  in  some  place  where  they 
will  not  actually  freeze. 

HELPFUL  AID 

"Children  should  be  given  chores 
to  do  as  part  of  their  education"  say 
educators,  and  they  sometimes  com- 
plain that  nowadays  there  are  too  few 
chores  for  children  around  the  home. 
Sometimes  children  try  to  squirm  out 
of  the  dreary  task  of  dishwashing  but 
it  can  be  made  more  interesting  with 
judicious  buying  of  implements. 

Introduced  as  part  of  a  cleanliness 
program  it  links  up  in  their  minds 
with  school  work.  Then  add  the  in- 
ducement of  gay  dishclothes,  colored 
towels  and  plenty  of  hot  water  and 
soap  that  will  make  suds.  A  reminder 
of  the  Seven  Dwarves  admonition  to 
whistle  while  they  work  may  result  in 
musical  discord  but  will  aid  in  kitchen 
harmony. 

A  MONTHLY  CHECK-UP 

A  check-up  of  the  medicine  cabinet 
should  be  made  each  month  in  order 
to  replenish  the  necessary  drugs  and 
sundries  that  it  should  contain.  If 
this  is  not  done  periodically,  there  is 
bound  to  come  an  emergency  when 
some  medicine  or  dressing  is  needed 
badly  and  we  find  it  has  all  been  used. 


17.  Bottle  of  "Lysol"  with  direc- 
tions for  use  in  disinfecting  utensiles, 
dressings  and  contaminated  clothing. 

18.  Croup  kettle,  if  there  are  small 
children  in  the  house. 

19.  Medicine  dropper,  clean  and 
handy. 


HOME  FIRST-AID  KIT 


For  all  serious  injuries  there  is  only 
one  rule:  call  your  doctor.  But  there 
should  be  a  first-aid  kit  for  minor 
injuries  in  every  home.  It  should 
contain : 

1.  A  roll  of  1-inch  sterilized  gauze 
bandage,  or  compresses  with  adhesive 
tape  attached. 

2.  Several  3-inch  gauze  squares. 

3.  A  roll  of  1-inch  adhesive  tape. 

4.  Ampoules  of  2  per  cent  iodine 
or  mercurochrome,  or  other  acceptable 
antiseptic. 

5.  Ampoules  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia   (for  fainting). 

6.  A  tube  of  water  soluble  tannic 
acid  jelly  for  slight  burns. 

7.  Syrup  of  ipecac  (to  induce  vom- 
iting after  poisoning). 

8.  Boric  acid  (for  soothing  eye 
wash). 

9.  Rubbing  alcohol  (for  sprains  and 
soreness) . 

10.  First  Aid  Handbook. 

11.  Small  clean  pan  or  vessel  hang- 
ing on  a  hook. 

12.  Clean  measuring  glass  and 
spoon  in  convenient  place. 

13.  Eye  cup,  clean  and  convenient. 

14.  Hot-water  bottle  and  its  stopper 
on  its  own  hook. 

15.  Knemia  and  douche  attachment 
for  hot-water  bottle  ,or  a  separate  one 
handy,  in  good  order  and  clean. 

16.  Small  alcohol  lamp  and  stand, 
if  there  is  no  quick  method  in  the 
house  for  heating  hot  water. 


HOLIDAY  DECORATIONS 

THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 

By  Mrs.  A.  R.  Musgrave 

Although  it's  only  November  the 
first  flakes  of  snow  and  the  early  fur- 
nace fires  get  one  to  thinking  of 
Christmas  and  how  to  have  a  cheery 
and  yet  inexpensive  one.  First  of  all 
there's  the  problem  of  decorations. 
After  having  scanned  the  ladies'  jour- 
nals for  years  for  just  the  right  things 
to  have  for  a  cheap  yet  effective  dec- 
oration for  the  Yule  season,  I  have 
found  that  the  bases  for  most  of  the 
best  decorations  are  scrub  pine  or 
and  pine  cones  frosted  on  the  tips. 
You  can  start  now  collecting  cones 
and  with  a  little  white  paint  or 
enamel,  touch  the  tips  of  all  the  little 
points  with  the  brush.  This  gives  a 
very  professional  look  to  your  decora- 
tions and  after  a  little  practice  you 
will  become  quite  adept.  Set  these 
somewhere  to  dry  and  they  certainly 
will  be  found  useful  when  you  start 
to  decorate. 

There  are  several  points  that  you 
should  try  to  center  your  Christmas 
decorations  around  and  not  just  have 
them  spread  out,  hit  and  miss.  First, 
there's  always  a  good  point  to  start 
with  if  you  have  a  fireplace.  To  try 
something  different  this  year  why 
don't  you  take  down  that  picture  or 
mirror  and  put  up  a  large  spray  of 
Austrian  or  any  long-needled  pine. 
Tie  on  the  frosted  cones  at  intervals. 
In  a  group  you  can  put  three  very 
pretty  but  inexpensive  papier-mache 
l)ells.  (Last  year  I  used  bells  about 
4x5  inches  in  size.)  Then  tie  the 
whole  with  wide  red  ribbon.  If  your 
husband  or  son  is  particularly  adept 


you  can  get  him  to  cut  up  an  old 
tree  light  string  and  have  a  light  for 
the  clapper  in  each  bell.  The  wire 
supplying  current  can  be  quite  easily 
concealed  behind  the  pine  spray  and 
can  run  along  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
which  can  be  spread  with  twigs  of 
hemlock  or  spruce  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  cones.  This  is  equally 
effective  anywhere,  above  a  davenport 
or  on  any  open  wall  space.  Another 
attractive  display  can  be  done  with 
several  old  lamp  chimneys  and  some 
candles.  The  chimneys  placed  over 
the  mantle  take  away  the  chance  of 
fire  and  yet  leave  you  have  both  the 
fragrance  and  grace  of  pine  and  the 
rare  charm  of  candles  burning  at  the 
Christmas  season.  Put  the  small 
candles  on  jar  tops  with  a  little  melted 
wax  and  place  the  chimneys  down 
over  the  candles  when  they  are  lit. 
Around  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
tie  a  small  red  ribbon  in  a  perk  little 
bow. 

Decorating  the  Buffet 

This  year  when  you  put  candles  on 
your  buffet  or  server  I  would  suggest 
deviating  from  the  conventional  dis- 
play of  two  equal  sized  candles.  Why 
not  try  three,  each  about  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  first  and  using  either 
the  white  or  the  red,  spread  around 
their  base  of  their  holders  more  of 
the  hemlock  and  cones  or  little  red 
berries  that  you  can  either  pick  from 
barberry  or  you  may  find  for  sale  in 
your  dime  store. 

Laurel  is  also  very  effective,  if  you 
have  a  few  sprigs  here  and  there  for 
a  green  background.  Be  sure  to  wasli 
off  the  leaf  and  then  perhaps  put  a 
little  wax  on  so  that  there  is  none  of 
that  dry  look  about  the  washed  leaf. 
Small  leaf  sprays  of  laurel  or  spurge 
make  a  very  effective  pad  for  the 
small  cluster  of  red  berries  (or  the 
commercial  white  ones  may  be  used) 
for  individual  favors  or  table  decora- 
tions for  the  yuletide  luncheon.  The 
Japanese  spurge  which  does  well  in 
our  Pennsylvania  climate  is  a  splendid 
and  most  desirable  evergreen  ground 
cover,  with  thick  glossy  green  foliage 
the  year  round  and  excellent  for  the 
holiday  decorations. 

While  gathering  in  cones  and  per- 
haps seed  pods  for  frosting  or  to  be 
used  in  their  natural  state,  trim  off 
any  "off"  branches  of  the  Arbor  Vitae 
and  put  them  in  water  in  a  cool  out- 
of-the-way  place,  to  be  used  effectively 
as  Hat  sprays  under  candle  holders, 
centerjueces  or  the  like.    If  the  winter 
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blasts  are  prematurely  severe  in  this 
climate  the  Arbor  Vitae  foliage  be- 
comes bronze  colored  and  much  less 
effective  for  decorative  purposes  if 
left  to  remain  outdoors  'til  Christmas. 

The  Front  Door 

Now  for  the  front  door.  Instead  of 
the  conventional  wreath  or  spray  here 
is  something  that  is  new,  novel,  and 
inexpensive.  Take  an  old  string  of 
sleigh  bells  if  you  can  get  them  and 
paint  the  bells  red.  Then  when  they 
are  dry  and  the  season  approaches 
take  hemlock  or  other  pine  that  can 
be  used  and  make  an  evergreen  rope. 
Hang  this  up  by  one  end  with  a  large 
red  bow  and  when  your  guests  enter 
at  the  yuletide  season,  the  bells  hung 
on  the  door  ring  out  to  them  a  merry 
welcome. 

For  a  variation  (and  color)  from 
the  conventional  pine  branches  used 
behind  wall  pictures  try  clustering 
together  a  group  of  red  Christinas 
tree  balls  in  an  unsymmetrical  man- 
ner and  fasten  to  a  branch  at  one  of 
the  upper  corners  of  the  picture. 

A  new  way  to  cheer  this  season  ig 
to  use  a  custom  years  old  and  yet 
comparatively  new  here.  It's  a  way 
in  which  you  can  use  up  your  old 
candle  stubs  too.  Take  either  an  old 
candle  holder  or  earthenware  jug  and 
let  the  melted  wax  drippings  fall 
down  over  the  sides  of  the  holder. 
With  a  little  encouragement  on  your 
part  and  a  bit  of  patience  you  can 
soon  have  a  very  pretty  gundel-finger 
as  they  are  called.  With  the  gundel- 
finger  burning  throughout  the  holi- 
days on  a  stand  in  the  hall  or  entrance 
way  you  will  surely  receive  many 
compliments  on  your  ingenuity.  It 
is  important  that  you  use  different 
colored  candles — the  more  varied  the 
colors  the  more  effective  the  results. 
Gundel -fingers  have  been  used  in 
Kurope  for  many  years  as  a  sign  of 
welcome. 

IN  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  COOK 

IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

A  good  cookbook  is  the  home- 
maker's  l)est  friend  when  it  comes  to 
planning  and  preparing  meals.  But 
the  directions  may  take  her  on  an  un- 
charted course  through  the  mysteries 
of 


"simmering,"  "sauteing,"  and 
"creaming."  The  special  vocabulary 
of  cooking  keeps  growing,  so  it's  a 
good  plan  to  take  time  out  every  once 
in  awhile  to  see  exactly  what  some  of 
these  words  nn^an. 


For  example,  do  you  know  exactly 
what  a  recipe  for  beef  stew  means 
when  it  says,  "simmer"  until  the  meat 
is  tender?  Actually  simmering  means 
to  cook  in  water  that  is  about  185  de- 
grees F.  The  exact  temperature  isn't 
so  important,  but  a  good  cook  should 
know  that  simmering  is  just  below 
boiling  temperature.  It  is  a  slower, 
more  gentle  process  that  gives  you 
tender  pieces  of  meat  in  the  rich 
gravy  of  your  stew. 

Puzzling  Terms 

"Panbroiling"  is  another  meat 
cookery  term  that  has  come  into  pop- 
ular use  lately.  It  means  to  cook  in 
a  skillet  on  top  of  the  stove — without 
added  fat,  without  water,  and  without 
a  cover.  It  is  the  method  to  use  for 
tender  chops  and  steaks  that  have  fat 
of  their  own  and  are  quickly  cooked. 
Pour  off  the  fat  that  renders  out,  so 
the  meat  will  not  actually  cook  in  fat. 

"Sauteing"  is  another  puzzler,  all 
the  more  confusing  because  it  comes 
from  a  French  word  meaning  "to 
jump."  In  cookery,  saute  means  to 
brown  the  food  in  a  little  fat  and  turn 
it  often  to  keep  it  from  sticking. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  when  a  recipe 
tells  you  to  saute  onions,  pineapples, 
potatoes,  or  meats. 

"Frying"  is  still  another  cooking 
process.  It  means  to  cook  in  fat. 
Sometimes  the  fat  is  deep  enough  to 
entirely  cover  the  food — as  in  frying 
doughnuts  or  potato  chips.  But  you 
can  also  fry  with  shallow  fat  in  a 
skillet.  Good  examples  of  shallow-fat 
frying  are  fried  okra,  French  toast, 
and  fried  apples.  Some  foods,  such  as 
sausages  and  bacon,  fry  in  their  own 
fat. 

The  word  "braising"  crops  up  again 
and  again  in  both  meat  and  vegetable 
cookery.  To  braise  means  to  brown 
in  a  little  hot  fat,  and  then  cook  the 
food  in  steam — with  or  without  added 
liquid.  Swiss  steak  is  a  good  example 
of  meat  that  is  braised  to  make  it 
tender  enough  to  cut  with  a  fork,  al- 
though the  steak  comes  from  the 
chuck  or  rump  of  beef.  Braising  is 
also  used  for  vegetables  such  as  celery 
and  carrots. 

Scalloping 

"Scalloping"  is  a  word  that  is  some- 
times confusing  because  it  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  different  dishes.  Orig- 
inally it  meant  to  cook  in  a  scallop 
shell  or  in  a  dish  shaped  like  a  shell. 
But  today,  scalloped  foods  come  to 
the  table  in  any  shaped  dish.  The 
scalloped  dish  may  be  most  any  vege- 
table or  sea  food  or  a  combination 
such  as  sweet  potatoes  and  pineapple, 
("abbage  with  spaghetti  and  cheese,  or 
^'ggplant  and  tomatoes.  Usually  the 
food  is  combined  with  a  sauce — to- 
mato, cheese,  or  plain  white  sauce — 
and  baked  in  the  oven  until  it  is 
golden  brown  on  top. 

"Au  gratin"  and  scalloped  dishes 
are  closely  related,  because  au  gratin 
means  a  dish  with  a  browned  covering 
of  crumbs.  However,  the  word  "au 
gratm"  is  often  mistaken  to  mean 
With  cheese,"  because  cheese  is  so 
often  added  to  bland  au  gratin  vege- 
tables. 

.  "Batters"  and  "doughs"  are  alike, 
m  that  they  are  both  mixtures  of  flour 
""*J  'KUiid— with  other  ingredients 
!jiaed  for  leavening  and  for  flavor, 
^ut  oatters  are  thinner  than  doughs. 
An  fart,  batters  are  thin  enough  to 
fW'ui,*^"^  it  is  interesting  to  note 
">at  batter"  comes  from  an  English 
^ord  that  means  "to  strike."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  dough  is  thick  enough 
80  you  can  knead  it  and  roll  it  out. 

Batters 

Of  course,  batters  are  not  all  of  the 
t?^^  consistency.  There  are  very 
bat?       *^^^  ^^'^  pop-overs,  and  cover 

^^ers  to  coat  egg-plant,  onion  rings, 


COOK  BOOKS 

Have  you  tried  the  new  Ohio 
State  Grange  Cook  Book  which 
can  be  secured  for  75c  at  Grange 
Headquarters,  Telegraph  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.? 

These  practical  receipes  will 
be  found  helpful  to  all  home- 
makers  and  make  especially  nice 
gifts  for  showers,  weddings  or 
Christmas. 

There  are  no  more  copies  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Grange  Cook 
Book  available  but  our  Ohio 
Sisters  have  compiled  one 
equally  desirable. 

Fraternally, 

Ethel  Richards. 


sea  food,  and  chicken  before  frying. 
There  are  also  medium  batters  for 
waffles  and  cakes,  and  stiff  or  drop 
batters  for  fritters  and  muffins.  And 
under  the  heading  of  "doughs"  come 
soft  mixtures  for  biscuits  and  stiff 
mixtures  for  pastry. 

In  making  batters  and  doughs  it  is 
important  to  know  the  exact  meaning 
of  words  that  describe  how  to  mix  the 
ingredients. 

There's  the  word  "creaming,"  for 
example.  In  a  cake  recipe,  it  means 
to  blend  the  fat  and  sugar  with  a 
spoon  until  they  are  soft  and  creamy. 
However,  when  you  "cream"  vegeta- 
bles you  combine  them  with  a  sauce 
made  of  fat,  flour,  milk  or  cream,  and 
seasonings. 

"Cutting  in"  is  the  word  used  to 
describe  the  blending  of  fat  and  flour 
for  biscuits  or  pie  crust.  You  can 
use  a  knife,  a  fork,  a  biscuit  cutter,  or 
a  pastry  blender. 

"Stirring"  is  an  easy  word  to  under- 
stand, but  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  beating  or  folding.  To  stir 
is  to  mix  food  with  a  circular  motion 
— as  stirring  a  soft  custard  as  it 
cooks. 

"Beating"  is  the  well-known  process 
used  to  incorporate  air  into  eggs,  to 
make  fudge  creamy,  and  to  blend  the 
ingredients  of  a  cake.  It  is  a  regular 
rhythmic  motion  that  lifts  the  mix- 
ture over  and  over — accomplished 
with  a  spoon,  wire  whip,  Dover  beater, 
or  mechanical  beater. 

"Folding"  is  the  gentle  process  of 
combining  beaten  e^f^  whites  with  the 
thicker  part  of  the  mixture  for  a 
souffle,  a  sponge  cake,  or  a  fluffy  ome- 
let. You  actually  fold  the  layers  of 
the  thicker  mixture  into  the  egf^ 
whites — by  putting  the  spoon  or  efi^g 
whip  straight  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl,  turning  it  under  the  mass, 
and  bringing  it  straight  up.  Repeat 
the  process  until  the  mixing  is  com- 
plete. 


RECIPES 

Cranberry  Salad 

3  cupf uls  ground  raw  cranberries. 

1       to  2  cupfuls  sugar. 

1  orange,  ^/^  peel. 

1  cupful  chopped  celery. 

1  apple. 

Mi  cupful  nuts  ground. 

2  package  lemon  gelatine. 

1     cupful  pineapple   (optional). 

Grind  and  measure  cranberries,  add 
sugar  and  let  stand  ^2  hour.  Grind 
orange,  apple,  nuts  and  add  with 
celery.  Mix  and  add  gelatine  when 
cool  but  not  set.  Allow  for  juice  that 
forms  on  fruit  when  adding  water  to 
gelatine. — Ohio  Grange  Cook  Book, 

Simplified  Sathrkrait 

Cut  cabbage  fine  and  pack  in  glass 
quart  jars.     To  each  add: 
1     teaspoonful  salt. 
1     teaspoonful  sugar. 
%  cupful  warm  water. 


Seal  tight.  This  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  three  weeks. — Ohio  Grange 
Cook  Book, 

Chrysanthemum  Salad 

4  oranges. 
8  dates. 


2  apples. 
Juice  of  1 
Salt. 


lemon. 


With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  down  from 
stem  end  to  within  1  inch  of  opposite 
end,  cutting  about  5^  inch  deep.  Al- 
low about  y*  inch  between  strips  and 
continue  around  until  whole  orange 
is  cut.  Loosen  petals  from  pulp  of 
orange  and  take  out  center,  leaving 
chrysanthemum  cup.  Fill  with 
orange  sections,  apple  slices  which 
have    been    sprinkled    with    salt    and 


lemon  juice  and  sliced  dates,  closing 
petals  over  filling.  Chill  until  ready 
to  serve.  Garnish  with  whole  mara- 
Bchino  cherry  in  center. — Ohio  Grange 
Cook  Book. 


V4 


Va 

3 
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Excellent  Sandwich 

lb.  dried  beef. 

lb.  cheese. 

eggs. 

cupful  strained  tomatoes. 


Grind  beef  and  cheese,  add  beaten 
eggs  and  tomato.  Boil  5  minutes, 
stirring  constantly. — Ohio  Grange 
Cook  Book. 


Many  a  man  wants  to  be  captain  of 
the  Ship  of  State  who  hasn't  learned 
to  paddle  his  own  canoe. 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 

2529 


sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36,  4%  yards 
of  39-inch  fabric  for  dress;  1% 
yards  for  apron.  Hat  Pattern  No. 
3466,  one  size,  adaptable  to  any 
headslze,  must  be  ordered  sepa- 
ratoly. 

2629 — Tailored  Blouse  and  Pleated  Skirt  for 
Campna  or  Country.  Sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16.  2%  yards  of  39-lnch 
fabric  for  blouse ;  2  yards  of  54- 
Inch  fabric  for  skirt.  "Shortle" 
skirt   version    also    included. 

3477 — Distinctive  Dressmaker  Details  for 
Afternoon.  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size 
36,    2V6    yard.s  of   54-lnch   fabric. 

2500 — .lumperette  and  Hat  Pattern.  One 
size.  Views  A  and  B  require  •% 
yard  of  54-lnch  fabric  each  ;  View 
C,  ''»<(  yard ;  either  cap,  ^  yard 
with    54   yard   of  3.^-lnch   lining. 

3156 — Pinafore  Gift  Apron.  Sizes  10  to  20. 
SlZQ  16,  3V6  yards  of  39-lnch  fabric. 


8108 — Apron  with  Becoming  Uplift  Waist 
and  Flared  Skirt.  Sizes  Small, 
Medium  and  Large.  Medium  size, 
2%  yards  of  39-inch  fabric,  2  yards 
of  ruffling. 

2548 — Hand-Made  Lingerie  for  Christmas. 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  36,  1%  yards 
of  39-lnch  fabric,  2  yards  of  lace, 
for  pantlee;  3  V4  yards  of  39-lnch 
fabric,   3  yards   lace,   for  slip. 

8499 — Jumper  and  Blouse  Outfits  for  Your 
Daughter  and  Her  Doll.  Sizes  2 
to  8.  Size  4.  1  yard  of  39-lnch 
fabric.  1  yard  plaiting  for  blouse; 
%  yard  of  54-lnch  fabric  for 
jumper;  for  girl.  Clothes  de- 
signed for  18-lnch  doll  require  % 
yard  of  35-inch  fabric  each  for 
blouse  and  jumper. 

Many  ideas  for  Christmas  gifts  are  in- 
cluded in  our  Fashion  Book.  Send  for  your 
copy  now!  It's  15  cents — just  10  cents  when 
orderod   with  a  pattern. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

428  Telegraph  Building.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF 

NATURE'S  BEAUTY 

As  I  sit  at  my  desk  and  look  out 
across  the  yard  at  a  slender  maple 
that  is  a  glowing  torch  I  say  with 
Longfellow,  "O  what  a  glory  doth 
this  world  put  on"  and  as  I  watch 
the  leaves  beginning  to  flutter  to  the 
ground  I  think  of  the  little  poem  by 
Robert  Frost,  "Nothing  gold  can 
stay."  How  we  would  like  to  gather 
all  the  loveliness  of  field  and  wood 
and  never  let  it  go.  I  wonder  if  all 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  as  lovely 
for  the  past  two  weeks  as  my  own 
county  has  been.  If  it  has  I  think 
we  must  all  have  stored  up  a  lot  of 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  gallery  of 
our  memory  that  we  can  take  out 
and  look  at  now  and  then. 

I  hope  you  have  had  branches  of 
autumn  leaves  in  your  Juvenile  room 
on  every  one  of  these  October  meeting 
nights.  You  can,  if  you  will  keep 
some  of  autumn's  wealth  of  color  in 
your  rooms  until  time  to  bring  in 
Christmas  decorations.     If  you  have 


preserved  some  leaves  that  are  espe- 
cially fine  by  giving  them  a  coating  of 
paraffin — as  so  many  children  like  to 
do — you  can  put  them  up  as  a  border 
around  your  room,  just  by  sticking 
them  on  with  a  little  library  paste,  if 
you  have  painted  walls.  Of  course 
you  have  to  do  a  little  washing  when 
you  take  them  down. 

How  about  having  a  nice  wide  shelf 
put  up  in  one  of  your  windows,  and 
have  always  on  it  some  seasonal  ar- 
rangement. During  November  it 
could  have  a  tray  filled  with  shellaced 
gourds,  or  a  basket  of  rosehaws  or 
grasses  and  cat  tails.  In  December 
it  could  hold  a  perfect  little  evergreen 
tree  of  some  kind,  set  in  a  red  pot 
and  decorated  with  red  birthday  cake 
candles. 

November  is  a  good  month  in  which 
to  begin  to  do  some  really  serious 
work  in  our  Grange  meetings.  Let  us 
begin  to  have  programs  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  Let  us  learn  some 
really  good  songs,  some  worth-while 
poems,  some  stories  that  we  will  al- 
ways like  to  keep  in  our  memories. 
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These  Juvenile  Grangers  of  Erie  County  attended  their  sixth  annual 
Pomona  meeting  for  juveniles  held  in  connection  with  the  West  Greene 
Juvenile  Grange  meeting.  The  program  consisted  of  an  enjoyable  picnic 
dinner  followed  by  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  meeting  with  a 
program  of  readings,  music  and  stunts  in  charge  of  the  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
LaVerta  Turner,  Matron  of  West  Greene  Juvenile  Grange. 


This  Juvenile  Degree  Team  from  Rostraver  Grange,  Westmoreland 
County,  has  been  doing  some  very  outstanding  degree  work  among  the 
juveniles  in  their  county.  They  have  been  trained  by  the  matron  Mrs. 
James  Kabe. 


GRATEFUL  TO 

JUVENILE  DEPUTIES 

I  want  to  thank  the  Juvenile 
Deputies  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
been  doing  all  over  the  state  this 
year.  I  believe  that  almost  everyone 
of  our  Juveniles  have  been  inspected 
and  scored.  I  especially  appreciate 
the  reports  you  are  sending  me.  Some 
of  them  have  been  very  detailed;  all 
in  all  I  feel  that  I  really  have  a  good 
idea  of  what  the  conditions  are  among 
the  Juveniles  throughout  the  state. 
We  have  some  discouraging  spots, 
and  we  haven't  been  able  to  organize 
as  many  Granges  as  we  did  last  year, 
but  I  am  sure  that  some  very 
thorough  work  has  been  done  by  both 
Deputies  and  Matrons.  Again,  thank 
you. 

I  am  very  happy  over  the  response 
that  we  got  this  year  to  the  National 
contests.  The  Achievements  reports 
are  just  coming  in.  One  or  two  of 
them  are  very  good  indeed. 

I  enjoyed  the  essays.  There  were 
more  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
Many  of  them  were  very  good.  It 
was  hard  to  pick  the  winner.  The 
subject,  "Individual  Improvement 
Through    the    Juvenile    Grange" 


brought  out  some  interesting  com- 
ments from  the  boys  and  girls.  I 
want  to  give  you  these  few  quota- 
tions : 

"A  high  school  teacher  said  she 
could  tell  which  of  her  pupils  were 
Juveniles  because  they  could  stand 
before  a  group  of  people  and  talk 
without  being  afraid." 

"A  group  of  boys  had  to  hold  a 
business  meeting.  Among  them  was 
one  Juvenile.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  how  to  conduct  the  meet- 


have  been  using  on  programs.  Some 
of  them  have  come  to  me  in  letters 
from  Juvenile  Matrons,  some  in  your 
Achievement  Contest  reports,  some 
from  accounts  of  4-H  Club  and  Scout 
activities.  I  begin  to  see  that  I  will 
never  run  out  of  material  for  this 
page  if  I  keep  up  this  habit.  And  it 
will  be  the  best  kind  of  material  be- 
cause it  will  all  have  been  given  a 
trial  by  some  children's  group. 

One    group    got    to    talking    about 
story  telling,  and  decided  that  it  was 
a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  tell  stories 
and  to  tell  them  well,  so  they  decided 
to  put  on  a  whole  year  of  story-telling 
programs.     They  divided  their  mem- 
bership  into  groups  of  four  or  five, 
and  the  groups  took  turns  in  putting 
on  these  programs.     At  first  they  al- 
lowed them  to  use  notes  but  later  they 
discarded  any  helps.    One  group  told 
stories    about    dogs,    one    group   had 
stories  of  acts  of  bravery  performed 
by  children,  one  group  chose  to  tell 
Indian   stories.      They  built   a  little 
campfire  in  the  middle  of  the  room — 
some  sticks  of  wood  with  a  red  light 
bulb  under  them — the  group  came  in 
dressed  as  Indians  and  sat  around  the 
campfire  while  they  told  their  stories, 
and  ended  their  program  with  an  In- 
dian    war     dance.       Another     group 
dressed    in    Grecian    robes    and    told 
stories  of  Greek  Mythology.     At  the 
end  of  the  year  every  child  had  taken 
an   active   part   in   several   programs, 
very    little    material    of    a    cheap    or 
tawdry  nature  had  been  used  and  they 
had  all  had  some  fine  practice  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  and  in  thinking  on  their 
feet. 


several  Matrons  have  asked  me  how 
they  can  stress  this  lesson,  so  I  wai 
glad  to  glean  these  two  or  three  sug- 
gestions. One  group  had  a  Chemistry 
teacher  come  in  to  one  of  their  meet- 
ings and  give  a  talk  on  the  use  of 
alcohol  commercially.  As  he  talked 
he  performed  simple  experiments  with 
alcohol,  and  incidentally  brought  out 
facts  about  its  effect  on  the  human 
body.  Another  group  carried  through 
♦^e  year  the  project  of  making  a 
Temperance  scrapbook,  to  which  every 
one  contributed.  In  the  end  the  book 
contained  temperance  poems,  stories, 
and  songs,  newspaper  accounts  of  ac- 
cidents caused  by  drinking,  facts 
about  the  amount  of  alcohol  that  is 
consumed  in  the  U.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  When 
it  was  completed  they  gave  it  to  the 
Temperance  Superintendent  of  theii 
local  Sunday  school. 

A  Sunday-school  class  built  whit 
they  called  a  Temperance  Highway, 
by  making  a  road  in  a  sand  table  and 
erecting  along  it  Temperance  slogan 
highway  signs.  They  used  colored 
crayons  for  their  lettering,  and  sodi 
straws  for  posts.  They  watched  for 
such  signs  as  they  went  on  trips  and 
made  up  many  of  their  own.  They 
also  erected  little  booths,  advertising 
fruit   juices   and   milk   drinks. 


TEACHING  TEMPERANCE 

One    of   the   great    lessons    of   the 
Juvenile  Grange  is  "Temperance"  and 


Many  of  you  will  feature  Armistice 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  on  your  No- 
vember programs.  If  you  want  a 
change,  you  may  like  to  know  that 
this  is  the  birth  month  of  Daniel 
Boone,  Lousia  M.  Alcott  and  Martin 
Luther. 


Teacher — "Now,  which  boy  oil 
name  five  things  that  contain  milkf 

Freckle-faced  Jimmie  —  "Buttefi 
cheese,  ice  cream,  and  two  cows." 


» 


ing 

"How  nice  it  is  to  be  able  to  stand 
on  a  stage  and  talk  to  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  people  and  know  what  you 
are  saying.  The  Juvenile  Grange 
helps  you  to  do  this." 

"The  Juvenile  Grange  has  aroused 
my  interest  in  flowers,  trees,  birds, 
and  other  wonders  of  nature  that 
country  children,  because  thoy  have 
them  around  them  all  the  time,  often 
fail  to  appreciate." 


YOUTH  ACTIVITIES 

For  several  months  now  I  have  been 
writing  down  in  my  notebook  things 
that  I  have  read  or  heard  of  groups  of 
children  doing,  and  things  that  they 


Economy  Juvenile  Grange  in  Beaver  County  is  one  of  our  strong 
Juvenile  Granges  as  the  above  picture  shows.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Campman,  Matron,  this  group  of  young  people  have  been 
staging  excellent  programs  attracting  many  of  the  young  people  in  local 
Grange  families. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


BOOSTER  NIGHT  CELEBRATED 
AT  PLUMSTEADVILLE  GRANGE 

The  annual  Booster  Night  Meeting 
of  Plumsteadville  Grange,  No.  1738, 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 27th,  at  their  hall  in  Plumstead- 
ville, with  Past  Master  Elwood  B. 
Melchor,  presiding.  Miss  Ruth  S. 
Crouthamel,  Lecturer,  presented  the 
following  program. 

The  National  Master's  letter  for 
Booster  Night  was  read  by  Brother 
Melchor,  a  vocal  solo  by  Hobart  My- 
ers, "I  Am  An  American";  an  essay, 
"What  the  Grange  Stands  For"  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  Sister  Mil- 
dred Gruver;  a  reading,  "The  Farm- 
ers' Wife  Is  Queen,"  by  Ella  Mae  Fill- 
man. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Harold  T.  Allebach,  Flora  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  Mrs. 
Allebach  spoke  of  how  difficult  it  is 
in  these  trying  times  to  plan  our  liv- 
ing. She  said  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  try  to  hold  only  to  the  good 
things  of  life  to  keep  our  morals  high. 
First,  among  the  good  things  of  life, 
Mrs.  Allebach  placed  "Home  Life." 
We  must  have  companionship  to  have 
a  happy  and  successful  home  life. 
There  is  no  better  place  for  happy 
home  life  than  the  family  size  farm 
in  which  everyone  is  happy  to  be  able 
to  help  make  the  home  a  spot  of  in- 
terest in  its  particular  community. 
The  common  things  of  life  may  be 
used  to  a  great  advantage  to  develop 
the  beauties  and  interests  of  our 
Farm  Home. 

Mrs.  Allebach  then  told  how  Church 
and  Religious  Life  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Home  Life.  We  must  try  to 
build  our  lives  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  Will.  Following  Home  and 
Religious  Life  comes  our  associations 
with  the  Grange,  an  organization  that 
has  accomplished  many  things  for  the 
good  of  Rural  Life  during  its  seventy- 
three  years  of  life  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  each  community.  It 
helps  each  member  to  make  many  and 
lasting  friends.  Mrs.  Allebach  con- 
cluded with  an  appropriate  poem,  "My 
Desire." 

A  playlet,  "A  Lady  Blows  In,"  was 
given  and  a  series  of  tableaux  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  Sister 
Hattie  Steeley.  Refreshments  were 
served  to  fifty  members  and  their 
friends. 


JUNIATA  GRANGE  CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

Juniata  Grange  met  on  Thursday, 
September  19th,  to  celebrate  its  fif- 
tieth anniversary.  The  Grange  hall 
J^as  beautifully  decorated  with  the 
Grange  colors  and  baskets  of  flowers 
adorned  the  space  in  front  of  each 
officer. 

Worthy  Master  John  Coleman  made 
the  address  of  welcome.  The  history 
?i  Juniata  Grange,  from  the  time  of 
Its  formation  until  the  present  time 
^as  given  by  Professor  T.  S.  Davis. 
'|-  Iv.  Hamilton  was  the  first  Worthy 
faster  of  Juniata  Grange.  Mr. 
James  Moyer  was  the  only  living, 
Wty  year  member  in  attendance,  and, 
80  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  onlv 
one  living.  The  oldest  member  pres- 
ent was  Frank  B.  Cox,  who  was  born 

h  1  u^*  *"^  ^^^  ^^^  present  in  good 
nealth  to  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
niV  ^  ^^^^^  Davis  mentioned  among 
Z?  activities,  the  spelling  bees  thoy 
Jfea  to  have,  and  read  a  letter  to  W. 
rank  Beck  who  was  also  present, 
rom  the  then  County  Agent,  forward- 


ing to  him  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  which 
had  been  adjudged  due  the  Juniata 
Grange  because  of  activities  indulged 
in  by  them  in  competition  with  other 
bodies. 

Instrumental  music  was  rendered 
by  Miss  Marie  Lobb  on  the  trumpet 
and  by  Mr.  John  Myers  and  his  pu- 
pils on  stringed  instruments.  Miss 
Lobb  and  Miss  Marie  Baxter  rendered 
a  very  fine  duet  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Shaal.  Miss  Baxter  also 
sang  a  very  fine  solo. 

Worthy  State  Master  Kenzie  S. 
Bagshaw  then  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Grange 
as  an  organization,  the  high  position 
it  holds  and  which  it  should  strive  to 
maintain.  State  Deputy  Harry  Gwin 
followed  with  some  interesting  re- 
marks and  several  visiting  Grange 
members  responded  to  their  names. 
Lee  B.  Stoudnour  of  Northwoodbury 
Grange,  in  his  talk  mentioned  the 
fact  that  about  46  years  ago  he  had 
taught  school  at  Coleman's  school,  in 
Homer  Gap  Valley,  and  that  four  of 
the  boys  who  went  to  school  to  him 
at  that  time  were  at  the  meeting,  and 
that  they  had  gotten  along  together 
all  that  time  and  were  still  good 
friends  as  Grangers  should  be. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  serving 
of  refreshments.  The  history  of  the 
Grange  compiled  by  Professor  T.  S. 
Davis  will  be  placed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Grange  to  be  preserved 
for  the  next  anniversary. 


FINE  PROGRAMS  OF  UNION 
GRANGE  MUCH  APPRECIATED 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jackson,  Lecturer  of 
Union  Grange,  No.  1103,  is  deserving 
of  much  credit  in  her  endeavor  to 
make  the  Grange  more  interesting 
and  has  presented  several  interesting 
programs  which  have  been  well  at- 
tended. 

The  Memorial  Program  was  espe- 
cially good.  A  Patriotic  Program  was 
given  to  which  the  public  was  invited. 
Participating  in  this  program  were 
the  past  Masters  of  Union  Grange,  the 
officers  of  the  Pomona  Grange,  the 
State  Lecturer,  State  Deputy,  \].  S. 
Army  Recruiting  Officer  and  other 
noted  speakers. 

The  "Traveling  Flag  and  Record 
Book"  was  a  specially  arranged  pro- 
gram.    Refreshments  were  served. 


STEUBEN  GRANGE  OBSERVES 

BOOSTER  NIGHT 

Steuben  Grange,  No.  858,  met  Sep- 
tember 28,  1940,  and  observed  Booster 
Night  with  the  attendance  around 
forty.  After  the  business  meeting  an 
open  meeting  was  held.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  presented  by  the 
Worthy  Lecturer,  Irene  Wolfe. 

A  recitation,  "Pianoes"  was  given 
by  Elmer  Graham.  Two  songs  by 
Klmer  and  Elizabeth  Graham  who 
were  accompanied  by  Grace  Clark.  A 
paper  on  "Fifty  Years  of  Grange 
Life"  was  read  by  Sister  Myrtle  Gil- 
lette. Homer  Clark  and  John  Wolfe 
both  gave  readings.  John  Collins  re- 
cited a  poem  and  Grace  Woolstrum 
gave  a  reading.  Laura  and  Helen 
Clark  sang  two  songs,  and  E.  P. 
Vogel  told  an  interesting  story.  A 
reading,  "Taking  Husbands  Shop- 
ping" was  given  by  Lida  Dodd.  A 
play,  "It  Happens  in  the  Best  of  Fam- 
ilies" was  given  by  Helen  Clark  and 
Paul  Jones.  This  was  very  much  en- 
joyed. A  recitation  "If"  was  given 
by    Charles   Yingling   and   music   by 


Don  Smith.    A  reading  was  also  given 
by  Neva  Gillette. 

Following  the  program  refreshments 
of  cake,  pickles,  sandwiches  and  coffee 
were  served. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
POMONA  HOLDS 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Jefferson  County  Pomona  met  with 
Beaver  Grange  on  October  2,  1940. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  1941-42 : 

Master — E.  W.  Reitz,  Beaver 
Grange,  No.  1988. 

Lecturer — Mrs.  Dick  Shields,  Beav- 
er Grange,  No.  1988. 

Secretary — Mrs.  J.  B.  Ross,  (re- 
elected). Clover  Grange,  No.  1172. 

The  attendance  was  good  and  the 
gain  in  membership  for  the  quarter 
was  reported  as  seven.  Reports  were 
received  from   Subordinate   Granges. 

The  Pomona  will  award  an  Alter 
Mat  to  Elder  Grange  for  having  the 
largest  gain  in  membership  for  the 
past  year.  At  the  Pomona  meeting 
at  Brockway  in  January,  the  Chaplain 
will  have  charge  of  the  presentation  of 
the  mat. 

Jefferson  County  Pomona  will  be 
sixty-five  years  old  on  December  4, 
1940.  Complete  records  of  all  their 
meetings  during  these  years  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  secretary. 

Brother  Winslow,  Jefferson  County 
Agent,  gave  the  highlights  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  and  R.  W.  Kerns, 
Rural  Sociology  Extension  of  State 
College,  gave  a  splendid  address.  Priv- 
ate H.  L.  Desch  of  Punxsutawney 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  gave  a 
splendid  talk  on  "Highway  Safety." 


BALD  EAGLE  GRANGE 

ENTERTAINS  POMONA 

Pomona  Grange,  No.  37,  of  Blair 
County,  met  at  Bald  Eagle  Grange 
Hall.  The  morning  session  opened  at 
10  o'clock  with  Pomona  Master  I.  H. 
Benner,  presiding.  Following  the 
routine  business  session  an  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Reese,  who  urged  that  ap- 
preciation for  privileges  as  Americans 
be  shown  by  honest  obedience  to  the 
aws  of  God  and  man  and  stressed  that 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  should  set  an 
example  in  Godly  character. 

In  response  John  Coleman  re- 
minded those  present  of  the  freedom 
they  enjoyed  in  being  permitted  mem- 
bership in  organizations  and,  in  ap- 
preciation, they  should  give  the  ut- 
most loyalty  to  their  country.  Two 
readings,  "Be  Careful  of  What  You 
Say"  and  "Pat's  Mistake,"  were  given 
by  Mrs.  Edwin  Yeckley,  followed  by 
a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Carolyn  Slick. 

The  address  of  the  morning  was 
given  by  Birch  R.  Ober,  supervisor 
of  vocational  agriculture  at  Roaring 
Spring.  Under  the  title,  "Conserv- 
ing America's  Greatest  Asset,"  Mr. 
Ober  emphasized  "Youth."  Material 
products  will  not  preserve  a  nation. 
The  human  asset,  as  personified  by 
youth,  is  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
civilization. 

State  Deputy  Harry  R.  Gwin  made 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  Grange  ac- 
tivities and  urged  that  more  interest 
be  shown  in  the  young  people  by  or- 
ganizing juvenile  granges.  At  pres- 
ent Bald  Eagle  Grange  has  the  only 
one  in  Blair  County.  The  morning 
session  was  recessed  at  this  time  to 
partake  of  a  delicious  dinner  served 
by  the  ladies  of  Bald  Eagle  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  talk  by  the  Hon.  George  G.  Patter- 
son, who  gave  a  few  personal  expe- 
riences as  a  farmer  and  boasted  of 
his  ability  to  still  perform  tasks 
learned  as  a  youth  on  his  father's 
farm.     He  warned  of  the  seriousness 
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of  the  youth  problem  of  today,  stating 
that  the  majority  of  all  crimes  are 
committed  by  children  in  ages  from 
8  to  19,  which  makes  correction  diffi- 
cult. The  law  cannot  save  or  redeem. 
It  can  only  condemn.  Parents  are 
careless  and  delinquent.  There  is  a 
lack  of  discipline  in  the  formative 
years  and  religious  training  is  ne- 
glected which,  combined  with  idle- 
ness, produces  a  tendency  to  criminal 
activities.  The  solution  lies  in  the 
home  and  Judge  Patterson  urged  all 
parents  to  strive  to  mold  character 
into  the  lives  of  their  children. 

The  program  was  then  given  over 
to  the  home  economics  committee 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Sankey.  It  proceeded  as  follows: 
Enumeration  of  modern  farm  im- 
provements considered  the  most  bene- 
ficial as  labor  saving  devices  by  vari- 
ous housewives;  song,  "Times  Have 
Changed,"  by  E.  P.  Cox;  discussion 
on  farm  electrification  by  Mrs.  Ott 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery  of  Allegheny 
Grange;  two  songs,  "Whispering 
Hope"  and  "South  of  the  Border,"  by 
Ruth  Wait  and  Mary  Parks;  poems 
by  Mrs.  John  Forsh  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Slick  and  a  reading  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Clover  Creek  Grange.  Miss 
Ada  Glunt  gave  a  talk  on  "Modern 
Preservation  of  Food"  as  accom- 
plished by  quick-freezing.  She  pre- 
sented a  detailed  account  of  the 
process  of  this  method  of  food  pres- 
ervation through  its  various  stages 
as  well  as  its  improvement  in  method 
and  results  over  former  methods.  The 
idea  is  relatively  new  but  the  results 
have  proven  entirely  satisfactory 
wherever  tried  and  the  subject  was 
received  with  great  interest. 

A  report  on  the  lecturer's  confer- 
ence held  at  Newark,  Delaware,  on 
August  5th  to  8th,  was  given  by  Po- 
mona Lecturer  Miss  Blanch  Bagshaw, 
assisted  by  Miss  Margaret  Slick  and 
Miss  Eleanor  White.  The  activities 
of  the  day  were  summed  up  by 
Worthy  State  Master  Kenzie  S.  Bag- 
shaw. 


FINE  BOOSTER  NIGHT 

PROGRAM  ENJOYED  BY 
HARTSLOG  VALLEY  GRANGE 

On  the  evening  of  September  27th, 
Hartslog  Valley  Grange,  No.  375  ob- 
served Booster  Night  at  their  hall  in 
Alexandria,  with  an  attendance  of 
seventy-five  Subordinate  members  and 
thirty  Juveniles.  There  were  seven 
Past  Masters  present,  the  State  Dep- 
uty and  the  State  Juvenile  Deputy, 
Mrs.  Harry  Gwin. 

The  Grange  opened  with  the 
Worthy  Master,  E.  P.  Young,  in  his 
chair.  After  a  brief  meeting  the 
formal  session  adjourned  and  a  pro- 
grana  of  entertainment,  open  to  the 
public,  was  staged  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lecturer,  Lorraine  Whittaker. 
Music  was  provided  by  E.  J.  Knott  at 
the  piano. 

The  Master,  E.  P.  Young,  gave  a 
short  address  of  welcome.  The  Grange 
Overseer,  Ralph  Spacht,  gave  a  most 
inspiring  address  using  for  his  sub- 
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ject,  "What  the  Grange  Offers  the 
Farm  Family."  A  recitation,  "A 
Farmer's  Weather  Worries,"  was 
given  by  Norman  Huyette.  A  Silver 
Star  Certificate  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Clark  for  twenty-five  years 
continuous  membership  in  the  Grange. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  our 
State  Deputy,  Harry  Gwin  of  Tipton, 
Blair  County  on  the  subject  "What 
the  Grange  Is,  and  Its  Mission." 
Music  by  a  male  quartet  composed  of 
Messrs.  Clair  Harnish,  J.  H.  Neff, 
Earl  Harnish  and  E.  P.  Young  was 
much  enjoyed. 

A  Hat  Contest  with  ten  ladies 
modeling  all  manner  of  kitchen  ware 
bonnets  was  next  on  the  program.  A 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ray 
Sprankle  for  having  the  most  unusual 

hat. 

Following  the  program  ice  cream, 
cake  and  coffee  were  served  by  the  so- 
cial committee  bringing  a  happy  end- 
ing to  an  outstanding  meeting. 


GRANGE  MEETING  AT  ARMAGH 

Indiana  County  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry held  their  quarterly  meeting 
yesterday  at  the  William  Penn 
Grange  Hall  at  Armagh.  The  meet- 
ing was  in  charge  of  the  Master,  M. 
C.  Stewart,  Homer  City,  R.  I.  Mrs. 
Paul  Walker  of  Marion  Center,  Lec- 
turer, conducted  the  literary  pro- 
gram. The  afternoon  topic,  "What 
Do  We  Need  Most  to  Improve  Rural 
Community  Life"  was  ably  discussed 
by  Roy  McElhoes  of  Home,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Cunningham  of  Brush  Valley 
and  Mrs.  Meade  Buchanan  of  Home, 
Pa. 

John  and  Dick  Black,  4-H  Calf  club 
members  from  Marion  Center,  put  on 
a  demonstration  entitled  "My  Way  Is 
Right."  They  gave  this  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  at  Harrisburg  on 
October  14th-18th,  in  competition 
with  teams  from  40  other  States. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  eve- 
ning session  was  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Gross 
of  Johnstown,  State  Lecturer.  Mrs. 
Gross  stressed  the  burden  resting  on 
the  Grange  to  help  counteract  alien 
philosophies  and  propaganda.  She 
mentioned  the  increased  national  debt 
which  is  bound  to  plunge  us  into  more 
and  more  difficulties  in  the  future. 
Regardless  of  who  wins  the  European 
war,  farmers  of  this  country  are  go- 
ing to  face  more  difficulties  than  ever 
with  export  markets  largely  elimi- 
nated. She  advocated  a  greater  scien- 
tific study  for  the  further  utilization 
of  farm  products  in  industry. 

The  Fifth  Degree  was  conferred  on 
1(5  women  and  five  men  by  the  Grise- 
more-Penn  Run  Degree  Team.  A 
resolution  was  passed  opposing  the 
sending  of  our  soldiers  to  fight  on 
European  soil  and  also  to  lend  our 
energies  and  give  endorsement  to 
moves  to  collect  funds  and  materials 
for  relief  sufferers  in  Europe  and 
China  as  the  best  contribution  Amer- 
ica can  make  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  next  Pomona  Grange  meeting 
will  be  held  the  last  Thursday  in  De- 
cember with  Penn  Run  Grange,  at 
which  time  election  of  officers  for  the 
following  two  years  will  be  held. 


MONROE-PIKE  POMONA  GOES 
ON  RECORD  AS  OPPOSED 

TO  SUNDAY  MOVIES 


Monroe-Pike  County  Pomona,  No. 
64,  met  with  Mount  Prospect  Grange, 
No.  1995,  of  Matamoras  on  Saturday, 
September  21st.  Both  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  Patrons  from  Mon- 
roe, Pike  and  Carbon  Counties  and 
Deer  Park  and  Never  Sink  Grange 
of  New  York  State.  Worthy  Pomona 
Master,  O.  W.  Edinger,  presided. 


The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  James  Beck  and  the  response  by 
Julius  Keisel.  The  Worthy  Lec- 
turer, Phylis  Orben  then  took  charge 
of  the  program.  The  following  inter- 
esting and  educational  program  was 
presented. 

A  reading  by  Mrs.  Clara  Book  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  "Safety  Edu- 
cation" given  by  Private  William 
Cooper  of  Blakley,  Pa.,  who  spoke  on 
"Safety  on  the  Highway"  and  how 
the  Motor  Police  try  to  control  it  with 
the  aid  of  the  traveling  public.  A  pa- 
per on  "Safety  in  the  Home,"  was 
read  by  Mrs.  John  Schomacher;  a 
paper  was  read  by  Jean  Blackman 
on  "Safety  as  Taught  in  the  Schools"; 
a  paper  on  "Safety  When  Bicycle  Rid- 
ing on  the  Highway,"  was  read  by 
Marcella  Maureaux. 

Robert  Morrow  furnished  guitar 
music  and  sang  "That  Shirt  Mother 
Made  for  Me."  A  short  talk  was 
given  by  Monroe  P.  Brong  of  Mine- 
ola  Grange;  Frank  Thomas  of  Ham- 
ilton Grange  spoke  on  "Safety."  A 
few  short  stories  were  told  by  Brothers 
Wohlberg  and  Jones. 

Pomona  Master  Edinger  introduced 
Sister  Harriet  Mengle,  who  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Grange  for 
sixty -four  years,  to  the  assembly. 

Worthy  Master  Edinger  then  spoke 
on  "Grange  Safety"  and  stressed  in- 
crease in  membership  in  all  Granges 
for  safety  of  the  counties  in  which 
we  meet.  The  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed and  a  picnic  supper  was 
served  in  the  hall. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Worthy  Master.  Twelve 
candidates  were  obligated  in  the  Fifth 
Degree.  State  Deputy  W.  H.  Snyder 
of  Carbon  County  spoke  on  "How  to 
Keep  Your  House  in  Order,  Epecially 
in  the  Grange."  A  duet  was  sung 
by  two  little  girls.  Talks  were  given 
by  visiting  Grangers.  The  W^orthy 
Master  then  addressed  the  Pomona 
and  suggested  that  the  older  ones  look 
over  their  community  and  select  some 
one  to  take  their  place  in  the  Grange. 
Brother  Spangleberger  said  the  older 
members  should  train  the  younger 
members  on  what  their  duty  is  to  the 
Grange. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously : 

"Whereas,  Without  being  puritan- 
ical, the  Grange,  from  its  very  be- 
ginning has  been  an  upholder  of 
Sunday  (or  Lord's  Day)  worship,  and 
has  ever  upheld  the  sanctity  of  that 
day  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
has  given  a  special  place  for  sober, 
quiet  reading  and  manifestation  of 
God's  Word,  and 

Whereas,  The  Grange  has  ever  up- 
held the  Church's  program  of  wor- 
ship, and  has  ever  raised  its  voice 
against  any  appearance  of  varied 
(evil)  forces, — many  in  themselves 
(while  inherently  unsinful)  have  yet 
detracted  the  mind  and  attention  of 
many  from  the  Lord's  Day  and  its 
place  in  the  program  of  the  Kingdom. 

Therefore,  Monroe-Pike  Pomona 
Grange  hereby  goes  on  record  as  non- 
concurring  with  the  objective  of 
agents  and  factors  striving  for  a  wide- 
open  Sunday,  at  a  time  of  great  world 
chaos  and  disorder,  and 

Hence  takes  this  opportunity  to 
urge  its  members  by  Scriptural  meth- 
ods and  personal  approaches  to  labor 
against  Sunday  movies  within  the 
bounds  of  Monroe-Pike  Grange. 

(Pomona  is  moved  to  this  action 
by  adherence  to  time  honored  appli- 
cation of  the  American  Lord's  Day 
way-of-life,  example  and  action,  as 
against  the  generally  called  "Euro- 
pean Lord's  Day"  with  its  wide-open 
license,  functioning  under  the  guise 
of  Lord's  Day  Liberty.) 


CARBON  COUNTY  PO- 
MONA PLANS  NEIGH- 

BOR  NIGHT  SERVICES 

Carbon  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  at  Towamensing  Grange  Hall  on 
September  14th.  The  afternoon  meet- 
ing was  in  charge  of  the  Worthy 
Lecturer  who  presented  the  speaker 
of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Howard  D.  Claus. 
Rev.  Claus  compared  the  life  of  the 
farmer  with  that  of  others  in  relation 
to  good  government  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Biblical  history  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Songs  of  popular  character, 
short  plays  and  instrumental  numbers 
were  presented  by  the  young  people. 
A  short  Pennsylvania  German  skit 
was  presented  by  Bros.  Wm.  Snyder 
and  Alex  Billig.  An  English  skit 
was  presented  by  Chas.  and  Wayne 
Billig.  Peace  Tableaux  were  given 
by  the  young  members  of  Towamen- 
sing Grange. 

The  evening  session  in  charge  of 
the  Worthy  Master,  Fred  F.  Eckhart, 
featured  the  ritualistic  work  of  the 
Fifth  Degree.  Visitors  from  Monroe- 
Pike  Pomona  were  present  and 
brought  greetings  from  that  area. 
The  matter  of  Neighbor  Night  meet- 
ings was  discussed  and  was  referred 
to  a  committee  composed  of  the 
various  Masters  and  Lecturers  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges  of  Carbon 
County,  who  reported  the  following 
series  of  Neighbor  Nights: 


Nov.   6,   1940 — Ritualism— Chairs   to 

be  selected  by  Pomona  Master  at 

Little  Gap. 
Jan.   4,    1941 — Joint    installation    of 

officers — Pomona   Master  presiding 

at  Towamensing. 
Feb.,  1941— Day  to  be  selected  later. 

Movie  —  Scenic     America  —  at 

Friendship. 
March,  1041— Day  to  be  selected  later. 

Old-fashioned    song    fete    at    Big 

Creek. 


Wilmore,  Secretary;  Mrs.  William 
Lauer,  CarroUtown,  Flora;  Mrs.  Ly- 
man Sherbine,  Wilmore,  Pomona; 
Mrs.  Michael  Mohler,  CarroUtown, 
Ceres;  Edward  Jones,  Gordon  Dumm 
and  William  Farabaugh,  Executive 
Board. 

New  officers  were  installed  at  the 
evening  session  by  Ira  C.  Gross  of 
Southmont,  past  State  Lecturer.  The 
evening  program  included  showing  of 
the  Vivian  slides  of  the  National 
Grange  which  exemplify  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Grange  ritual. 

The  afternoon  address,  "Radicalism 
in  the  United  States,"  was  made  by 
the  new  Master.  Martha  Gwinn  and 
Betty  Weakland  of  the  Patton  4-H 
Club  gave  a  demonstration  of  the 
proper  manner  of  pressing  clothes. 
Supper  was  served  by  women  of  Mun- 
ster  Grange. 

Next  meeting  of  Pomona  Grange 
will  be  held  January  4th  at  Munster. 
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BOOSTEK  NIGHT 

WELL  ATTENDED  AT 

BEECH  GROVE  GRANGE 

Booster  Night  was  observed  by 
Beech  Grove  Grange,  No.  1089,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  2d.  This 
meeting  was  planned  for  the  last  week 
in  September  but  it  was  impossible 
to  find  an  open  date. 

A  fine  program  was  presented  by 
the  Lecturer,  Clair  Blake,  assisted  by 
Beatrice  Day.  The  program  consisted 
of  readings  by  various  members,  a 
vocal  solo  by  Jack  Edwards,  a  trio 
by  J.  B.  Parks,  Lee  Paynter,  and  Jack 
Edwards  with  Allan  Hull  at  the 
piano.  A  Hawaiian  orchestra  com- 
posed of  about  ten  young  people  very 
ably  entertained  with  several  num- 
bers. Dr.  Preston  gave  a  splendid 
talk  on  photography  and  showed  sev- 
eral prints  from  the  Camera  Club. 
This  was  much  enjoyed  by  all. 

About  fifty  Beech  Grove  Patrons 
were  present  accompanied  by  many 
friends.  Refreshments  were  served 
after  the  program. 

POMONA  GRANGE 

NAMES  LEADERS 

Philip  Strittmatter  of  Ehonsburg 
was  named  Master  of  Cambria 
County  Pomona  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  at  a  meeting  held  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  Munster  Grange 
Hall.    He  formerly  served  as  lecturer. 

Other  officers  named  for  two  years 
follow:  Frank  Ropp,  St.  Lawrence, 
Overseer;  Edward  Jones,  Wilmore, 
Lecturer;  A.  C.  Bearer,  Hastings, 
Treasurer;  Lenore  Garrett,  Munster, 
Chaplain;  Edward  Weise,  Ashville, 
Steward;  William  Farabaugh,  Car- 
roUtown, Assistant  Steward;  Mrs. 
Flo  Kelly,  Chest  Springs,  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward;   Mrs.  Edward  Jones, 


RAISE  FUNDS  FOR  BOOKMOBILE 

To  supply  books  for  the  Chester 
County  Library  and  funds  to  operate 
a  book  auto  truck  throughout  the 
county,  those  interested  staged  an 
outstanding  Field  Day  at  the  farm  of 
Frank  B.  Foster  on  October  12th.  This 
Field  Day  consisted  of  various  saddle 
horse  events  as  well  as  the  exhibit  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  horses  of  the 
Mont  Calm  Farms. 

The  day  was  staged  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose  of  raising  such  funds  and 
all  the  profits  went  to  the  library. 

There  were  a  large  number  of 
games  and  refreshment  stands  on  the 
grounds.  Indoors  folks  played  bridge 
and  witnessed  a  fashion  show. 

The  Chester  County  Library  was 
organized  in  1931.  Because  of  lack 
of  funds  it  struggled  along  as  best  it 
could  until  1938  when  the  County 
Commissioners  appropriated  county 
funds  toward  its  support.  With  the 
increased  interest  and  with  the 
Granges  of  the  county  cooperating 
with  other  rural  organizations  such 
events  as  that  of  October  12th  are  be- 
ing staged  to  raise  funds  necessary  to 
supply  the  rural  people  of  Chester 
County  with  good  reading  material. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to 
the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty,  as  we 
understand  it. — Lincoln. 


Suspicion    is    the    poison    of    true 
friendship. — St.  Augustine. 


THE  POPULATION  PEAK 

The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  estimates  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  will  reach  its  peak 
by  1980,  with  a  figure  of  158,000,000. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  40  years 
from  now  the  number  of  persons  from 
4.5  to  65  years  of  age  will  be  almost 
doubled,  while  persons  over  64  will 
be  treble  the  present  number. 

The  Board  further  predicts  that  in- 
dustry will  soon  be  faced  with  ad- 
justing itself  to  a  decreasing  supply 
of  young  labor. 


LARGE 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brotner 
Elmer  Large  who  died  Septomber  27,  19*"' 
who  was  a  loyal  member  of  Oalc  Vallw 
Grange,   No.   1462,   therefore  be  it  . 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereav?" 
family  our  sympathy,  that  our  charter  Dfl 
draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  that  tnew 
resolutions  be  placed  in  our  minutes  a"^.: 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family,  also  published  ^ 
the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Margaret   Martin, 
Bessie  Maoill, 
William     Zimmerman, 
Comtnittee. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CROP 

SEASON  CLOSING  RAPIDLY 

Harked  improvement  in  prospects 
for  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  tobacco 
but  a  lowered  corn  production  were 
the  effects  of  September  weather  in 
many  areas,  according  to  the  report 
issued  today  by  the  Federal -State 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  Harrisburg. 
Temperatures  for  the  month  averaged 
60.7  degrees — .*3.5  degrees  below  nor- 
mal but  precipitation,  averaging  3.40 
inches,  was  close  to  normal  and  ample 
for  plan  growth.  Heavy  to  killing 
frosts  occurring  the  last  week  of  the 
month  were  general  except  along  Lake 
Erie  and  in  the  extreme  southeast. 
Temperatures  of  21  degrees  at  Kane 
on  the  26th  equalled  the  lowest  ever 
recorded  in  the  State  during  Septem- 
ber, the  Weather  Bureau  reported. 
Crops  were  damaged  in  widely  scat- 
tered localities,  with  corn  suffering 
the  most  injury. 

Rate  of  both  milk  and  egg  produc- 
tion has  been  maintained  at  record- 
breaking  levels  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  Prices  of  farm  products  also 
have  held  up  well  during  the  month 
and  average  about  the  same  as  this 
time  last  fall.  Combined  stocks  of 
wheat,  oats  and  old  corn  on  farms 
are  about  12  per  cent  greater  than  a 
year  ago,  largely  because  of  increased 
oata  production. 

CORX 

Corn,  where  growth  was  not  stop- 
ped by  frost,  is  ripening  very  slowly, 
but  improvement  is  expected  from 
recent  rains.  Silo  filling  is  nearly 
over  but  much  silage  is  of  poor  qual- 
ity. Some  was  cut  too  green  or  put 
up  after  being  frosted.  Cutting  has 
been  speeded  up  in  some  areas  to 
escape  frost,  but  there  will  be  much 
soft  corn  this  year.  Heavy  rains  have 
damaged  fields  in  a  few  southeastern 
localities. 

Oats 

Production  of  oats  is  well  above 
last  year  and  the  average  of  the  past 
ten  years,  but  there  is  much  inferior 
quality  because  of  weathering.  Some 
acreage  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  is  still  unthreshed. 

Buckwheat 
Buckwheat  was  far  enough  along 
not  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  late 
September  frosts.  Harvest  is  well  ad- 
vanced with  good  yields  prevailing. 
The  crop  was  greatly  benefited  by  late 
growing  conditions. 

Potatoes 
I^igging  of  the  late  potato  crop  is 
underway.  Growth  of  many  late- 
planted  fields  was  checked  by  frosts, 
particularly  in  northern  areas.  In 
the  Potter  plateau  area  blight  has 
caused  some  complete  failures  and 
a^gging  has  shown  many  small  tubers 
and  widespread  rot.  In  the  Lehigh 
>  alley  many  high  yields  are  realized 
as  September  has  been  favorable  for 
finishing  the  crop.  In  the  Somerset- 
Umbna  section  also  some  fields  are 
showmg  much  rot  and  small  tubers, 
t>ut  sprayed  fields  have  come  through 
rather  satisfactorily. 

Tobacco 
September  proved  an  exceptionally 
Kood  month  for  tobacco,  many  grow- 
n  !  ^^P^J^^"^  crops  better  than  antici- 

Z  Z''^*^  ^^"^^^  o"^y  sliglit  dam- 
pff  and  rust  did  not  spread  so 
wo7lIf^  -^  as  earlier  believed  it 
^f^A'  ^^^^  ^»te  crops  are  still 
^eno  iP-  Tobacco  housed  is  quite 
^^nerally  reported  curing  nicely. 

Hay  and  Pastures 
astures  have  shown  improvement 
fair  !^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  and  furnishing  a 

this  v^^T^  ""^  ^^^^'    ^ay  production 
.year  has  been  good  although  cur- 1 


ing  of  much  of  it  was  done  under  ad- 
verse weather.  Alfalfa  fields  look 
good  and  soybean  hay  is  now  being 
made.  New  meadows  are  looking  ex- 
ceptionally well. 

Fruit 

Most  varieties  of  apples  are  show- 
ing improvement  in  size  and  color, 
but  some  orchards  have  been  severely 
affected  by  worms  and  insects.  Pick- 
ing of  winter  varieties  is  started. 
Peach  production  this  year  was  large 
but  poor  ripening  conditions  forced 
picking  of  some  fruit  before  mature 
and  caused  depressed  prices.  Pears 
are  a  very  good  crop  and  large  yields 
of  all  varieties  are  reported.  Grape 
harvest  in  the  Erie  Belt  started  Oc- 
tober 7.  Berries  are  coloring  nicely 
and  are  very  clean. 


U.  S.  CROP  PRODUCTION 

SECOND  LARGEST  ON  RECORD 

Aggregate  crop  production  in  the 
United  States  now  seems  likely  to  be 
second  to  the  largest  on  record,  in 
1937.  During  September,  corn,  pea- 
nut, potato  and  tobacco  prospects  in- 
creased about  2  per  cent  and  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  tame  hay,  and  total  fruit 
piospects,  1  per  cent.  But  soybeans 
show  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  rice  2 
per  cent  and  sweet  potatoes  1  per 
cent. 

The  production  of  feed  grains  this 
season  appears  to  be  large  enough 
to  feed  livestock  on  hand  at  a  normal 
rate  per  head  without  drawing  on  re- 
serves. Corn  production  is  about  2 
per  cent  above  average  during  the 
1929-38  period,  oats  19  per  cent  above 
ad  barley  37  per  cent  higher.  The 
grain  sorghum  crop  was  the  largest 
since  1924  and  50  per  cent  above 
average.  Including  carryover,  total 
supplies  of  feed  grain  on  farms  are 
large,  but  less  than  a  year  ago.  Stocks 
of  old  corn,  including  sealed  corn,  on 
farms  on  October  1  are  estimated  to 
have  been  555  million  bushels,  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  Oat  holdings, 
mostly  of  this  year's  crop,  were  large, 
totaling  1,011  million  bushels. 

The  hay  and  forage  supply  appears 
to  be  large  in  proportion  to  current 
feeding  requirements.  Although  the 
very  low  price  of  hay  in  comparison 
with  the  prices  of  grain  and  livestock 
will  encourage  liberal  feeding,  some 
moderate  increase  in  the  carryover 
of  hay  is  to  be  expected  unless  the 
winter  is  unusually  long  or  severe. 

Principal  Food  Crops 

Production   of   the   principal    food 
crops   appears   to   be   quite   generally 
not  only  above  average  but  also  above 
average   in   proportion  to  population. 
Wheat   production,   estimated   at   792 
million  bushels,  shows  an  increase  of 
38  million  bushels  or  5  per  cent  above 
average;     and   rice   production,   esti- 
mated at  51  million  bushels  is  above 
the  average  by  16  per  cent.     Adding 
an   average   crop   of   rye   and   a   very 
small    crop    of   buckwheat,    the    pro- 
spective production  of  the  4  grains 
would   be   5  per   cent   above   the   av- 
erage.   Beans,  estimated  at  almost  15 
million  bags,  are  2  million  above  av- 
erage. Soybeans,  a  source  of  vegetable 
oil    that    has    been    increasing    very 
rapidly,  dropped  back  this  year  to  82 
million  bushels,  about  6  million  below 
last  year  but  still  about  3  times  the 
10-year  average  production.    Potatoes 
will  be  plentiful;    the  estimate  of  389 
million  bushels  is  above  average  pro- 
duction  by   22   million   bushels   or   6 
per  cent.    This  excess  is  partially  off- 
set by  a  rather  short  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes     estimated     at     66     million 
bushels — 6  million  bushels  below  av- 
erage. 

Fruits 

The  fruit  crop  is  big,  even  on  a  per 
capita    basis,    and,    with    exports    re- 


stricted, the  supply  available  for 
domestic  consumption  will  be  large. 
Although  the  acreage  of  fruit  in  bear- 
ing is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a 
dozen  years  ago  the  acreage  devoted 
to  the  heavy  yielding  orange  and 
grapefruit  crops  has  been  expanding 
and  these  fruits  form  an  incressing 
proportion  of  the  supply.  Commercial 
apple  production  this  year  is  5  per 
cent  below  average.  Cranberries  are 
3  per  cent  below  average,  but  the 
peach  crop  was  about  average.  Pears 
are  up  22  per  cent  and  grapes  14  per 
cent. 

Supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
shipment,  including  such  tender  crops 
as  green  beans  and  tomatoes,  are  still 
available  in  some  northern  areas.  The 
hardier  kinds  will  continue  to  move 
from  fields  to  market  in  volume  for 


some  weeks  and  potatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  and 
celery  are  moving  into  storage.  But 
the  1940-41  season  is  starting  in  the 
South  and  Far  West  and  new  crop 
supplies  will  gradually  increase  in 
importance. 

The  seed  crops  of  alfalfa,  red,  alsike 
and  sweet  clover  and  timothy,  show 
a  combined  production  about  13  per 
cent  below  production  last  year,  but 
about  15  per  cent  above  the  10-year 
average.  The  carryover  from  last 
year's  crops  are  rather  large,  however, 
and  the  domestic  supply  of  these  kinds 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  large 
supply  of  last  year.  Both  the  produc- 
tion and  the  supply  of  alfalfa  and  red 
and  alsike  clover  seeds  are  larger  than 
a  year  ago,  but  sweet  clover  and  tim- 
othy show  declines. 
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AND  Sell 

DEPARTMENT — 


Your  massage  here  will  reach  over  66.000  readers,  members  of  the  PmnnryU 
vania  State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  5  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.     Cash  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle— Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs 

J.  A.  Beak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


A  FREE  COFFEE  TTRN,  for  your  Grange, 
church  or  lodge  by  my  amazing  advertising 
offer.  Ten  thousand  urns  are  needed  In 
Pennsylvania.  Does  your  organization  need 
one?  YOU  write  for  my  proposition  today. 
Don't  wait  for  George  to  do  it.  Ford  Bed- 
ford, Dept.  A,  New  London,  Ohio. 


ConBult  Strawhecker  Printing  Co.,  on  all 
printing  problems.  1447-49  Regina  Street. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CASTOB-REX      (beaver  for)      RABBITS, 

$10.00   pair.      Send   $2.00  to  cover   expres*. 

balance    C.  O.  D.       J.    E.  Holtzinqbb,    612 
S.  22nd  St..  Altoona.  Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDOB,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recos- 
nlzed  standard  eve>rywhere.    Send  for  cataloc. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED.  Submit  for  con- 
sideration by  professional  music  writers. 
Five  Star  Music  Masters.  614  Beacon  Bldg., 
Boston,   Mass. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 


Grange   Seals 
Digest 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECKETAKT 
PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 


$5.00 
.60 

3.00 
.40 

4.00 
.35 

3.25 
.20 
.50 
.50 
.15 

.60 
6.00 
3.00 
.75 
.60 
2.75 
.60 
.75 
.70 
2.75 
.75 
.45 
.50 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.50 
.01 
.15 
.50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

T  ^^^^iJtances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Reiristered 
Letter.    Orders  for  suppbes  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Milks  Hobst,  Secretary. 


New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 .* 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 

Constitution  and  By-Laws .'.'.'.'...'.. 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr!  Rankin   .  *  .* ' 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin '. '. 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    . .      . 

Song  Books    ''The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  *  single  iopy'ir'leks'thii 
half   dozen 

per  dozen    '         

per   half   dozen    .'.*!.'.'.*.'.*!!.'! 

Dues  Account  Book    !!!!.!!! 

Secretary's  Record    Book 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    !!!!!!!.......*.. 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    '........................ 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 

Roll  Book    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.". 

Application  Blanks,  "per  hundred  '*!.*..*.*..'.*.*.'.'.*.'.*.*! 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty !*!!!!.!!!!!!.!!!! 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred !!!!!!!!..!!!!!!!!.*.* 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred .*.*.*.*.'.'.'..*.'.* 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    '.'...'.'.'..'.'..'. 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    '..............!..,. 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred *.'.*.*.*.*.'...*.*.*.!!*. 

Demit  Cards,  each    .'.*.*.*.'.*.*...*.*.***.'.' 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   .*.!!.!!.*.!*.*.*.*.! 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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VALLEY  GRANGE  COMBINES 
FAIR  AND  BOOSTER  NIGHT 

A  very  successful  Grange  Fair  and 
Booster  Night  was  held  at  the  Valley 
Grange  Hall,  Lewisberry,  m  York 
County,  on  Saturday  night,  Septem- 
ber 28th.  Over  350  exhibits  were  put 
on  display  by  Grange  members  and 
others,  not  members  of  the  Grange. 
The  exhibits  included  fruits,  vege- 
tables, grains,  flowers,  canned  goods, 
fancy  work  and  quilts  and  many  other 
articles  of  the  farm  and  home.  A 
continuous  crowd  of  people  viewed  the 
beautiful  display  during  the  entire 
evening.  The  exhibit  committee,  who 
had  charge  of  the  display  consisted 
of  Samuel  Conley,  Blaine  Seitz  and 
Mrs.  B.  G.  McCall. 

All  available  space  was  filled  and 
many    people    were   standing   in   the 
auditorium   for   the    annual   Booster 
Night  program  which  was  in  charge 
of  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  John  David 
Kilmore.     The  program  opened  with 
several     selections    by     the     Grange 
chorus  consisting  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers.   These  were  followed  by  a  reci- 
tation, "Hearing  Is  Believing,"  Alice 
Mummert;     a    recitation,   "Welcome 
Address,"  Louella  Spahr;   an  address 
of  welcome  by  the  Worthy  Master  of 
Valley    Grange,    Donald    Sidle,   who 
also  read  greetings  from  the  National 
Master,  L.  J.   Taber;    a  vocal  duet 
"Playmates,"  Eleanor  Kline  and  Jay 
Estep ;  a  monologue,  "I  Couldn't  Help 
Laughin',"  Dorothy  Conley;   an  exer- 
cise, "The  Flag"  by  the  Juveniles;   a 
Mock     Wedding,     the     bride     being 
"Aggie     Culture"     and     the     groom 
"Homer   Economics"   which   brought 
a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowd; 
a  poem,  "Guide  Posts"  John  David 
Kilmore;    and  a  piano  duet,  Evelyn 
Pentz  and  Mrs.  Roy  Estep. 


Older  Members  Honored 
The  pageant,  "With  Silvery  Gleam" 
was  presented  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
bers belonging  to  Valley  Grange  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more.  Silver  Star 
Certificates   were   presented  to   these 
members  at  the  end  of  the  pageant. 
The  cast  of  characters  in  the  pageant 
were:    "Spirit  of  the  Grange,"  Pris- 
cilla  Bair;    duet,  Robert  Bonner  and 
George  Spahr ;  tableau  ladies,  Gladys 
Estep   and   Dorothy   Conley;    flower 
girls,    Eleanor    Kline    and    Louella 
Spahr;      trumpeters,     Viola     Diller, 
Georgetta   Kline,   Gladys   Estep   and 
Dorothy      Conley;       reciter,     "Our 
Grange  Folks,"  Frances  Brenneman; 
field  workers,  Mary   Conley,   Samuel 
Estep,  Mrs.  Harry  Hykes  and  L.  B. 
Wilt;    sowers,   Lettie   Kilmore,   Ray 
V.  Kilmore,  Annie  Moore  and  Ralph 
Lenker;      harvesters     and     gleaners, 
Esther  Miller,  Samuel  Conley,  Han- 
nah  Brenneman   and    Oren   Brenne- 
man.    The  present  oflBcers  of  Valley 
Grange  then  came  on  the  stage  and 
the  Worthy  Master  Donald  Sidle  pre- 
sented the  Silver  Star  Certificate  to 
the  following:    U.  Grant  Kister,  the 
only     charter     member     of     Valley 
Grange,   Frank  Hess,  Mr.  and   Mrs. 
L.    R.    Hoff,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Edgar 
Hykes,  Annie  Brenneman  and  Rose 
Miller.     Mrs.  Ella  M.   Sutton,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Hess  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond J.  Shettel  were  unable  to  at- 
tend to  receive  their  Silver  Star  Cer- 
tificates. 

There  were  members  present  from 
Washington  Orange  and  Red  Lion 
Grange  of  York  County  as  well  as 
members  from  Cumberland  County. 
There  were  over  three  hundred  mem- 
bers and  visitors  present  at  this  out- 
standing Grange  event  of  the  year. 

The  supper  committee  served  a  very 
delicious  oyster  supper  as  well  as  hot 
chicken  sandwiches,  the  picnic  com- 
mittee had  for  sale  candy,  soft  drink 
and  ice  cream.  It  is  learned  from  the 
committees  that  they  have  a  very  nice 


profit  to  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Grange,  which  will  swell  it  enough 
to  make  the  final  payment  of  their 

hall. 

The  Silver  Star  members  all  gave 
brief  remarks  concerning  the  value 
of  the  Grange  and  how  they  enjoyed 
being  a  member,  as  well  as  visiting 
members  spoke. 

Valley  Grange  also  entered  a  very 
beautiful  display  at  the  York  County 
Fair  held  at  York,  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  visitors. 

WILLIAM  PENN  GRANGE 

ADDS  62  NEW  MEMBERS 

William  Penn  Grange  No.  1730  at 
Armagh,  Pa.,  in  Indiana  County,  has 
added   62   members  to  their   Grange 
through  a  membership  drive  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September. 
The  Grange  decided  at  its  regular 
meeting  on  August  13th  to  put  on  a 
membership   drive,   and   appointed   a 
committee    of   seven    which    met    on 
August  21st  and  made  up  a  list  of 
prospective  members  and  selected  the 
members  to  make  the  canvass.  Those 
selected  to   participate   in  the   drive 
met  on  August  28th  for  a  discussion 
of  membership  solicitation  techniques. 
The  prospective  members  were  cir- 
cularized with  at  least  two  pieces  of 
Grange  literature  before  the  drive  on 
September  6th.     Four  teams  consist- 
ing of  H.  C.  Mack,  Master,  Charles 
McCachren,  Steward,  Percy  C.  Millor, 
Chaplain,  and  Kenneth  Gray,  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  Grange,  assisted  by  State 
Deputy  J.  B.  W.  Stufft,  Dr.  Beatty 
H.   Dimit,   Chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tional  Committee   of    State   Grange, 
and  M.  C.  Stewart,  Master  of  Indiana 
County  Pomona  Grange,  called  on  the 
people  on   the  list  of  approximately 
100.    As  a  result  of  this  membership 
effort,  the  Grange  received  62  appli- 
cations at  a  special  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  29  of  whom  were  for  re- 
instatement,   and    33    for    initiation, 
and  ballotted  upon  them  at  their  reg- 
ular meeting  on  September  13th. 

The  Degree  Team  of  Griesemer 
Grange,  No.  177,  conferred  the  First 
and  Second  Degrees  on  September 
17th,  and  on  September  23d,  at  an- 
other special  meeting,  the  all-women 
Degree  Team  of  Indiana  Grange  No. 
1656,  conferred  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Degrees  on  this  large  class. 

To  climax  this  month  of  Grange 
activity,  the  Indiana  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  58,  met  with  William 
Penn  Grange  for  their  regular  session 
September  26th,  and  in  the  evening 
meeting  conferred  the  Fifth  Degree 
on  a  class  of  21,  nine  of  whom  were 
from  the  host  Grange. 
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WHAT  is  the  most  priceless  gift  a  father  can 
give  his  children?  A  Home?  An  Education? 
A  good  start  in  life?  Or  the  gift  of  their 
Mother^S  time?  Isn't  the  latter  the  most  prict- 
less  gift  of  all? 

The  Farmers  and  Traders  new  **Clean-Up  and 
Income  Continuation"  plan  will  provide  your  children 
with  this  most  priceless  gift'—ik  will  furnish 
their  mother  with  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  bills 
when  they  come  in  ^-  and  give  her  an  income  of 
fifty,  seventy-five  or  one-hundred  dollars  a  month 
to  keep  her  family  together— and  provide  food, 
clothing  and  shelter   for  them^a  gift  that  IS 

priceless. 

Mail  the  attached  coupon  today  and  let  us  send 
you  a  complete  outline  of  this  wonderful  plan  at 
your  age. 

An  Invitation  to  Grangers 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation,  to  you, 
while  attending  the  National  Grange 
Session  in  Syracuse,  to  visit  our  offices, 
located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  State 
Tower  Building. 

FARMERS  and  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Home  Office  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Old  Line— Legal  Reserve  Company 


PENN  STATE  TO  OFFER 

WINTER  SHORT  COURSES 

Several  short  courses  in  agriculture 
will  be  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter,  announces  Professor  A.  L. 
Beam,  director  of  the  courses. 

The  poultry  husbandry  course  al- 
ready under  way  started  October  7th 
and  will  end  November  2d.  It  will 
be  followed  immediately  by  the  twen- 
tieth annual  Poultry  Week  and  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association. 

Beginning  November  18th  and  con- 
cluding December  14th,  will  be  the 
commercial  fruit  growing  course. 

Dairy  manufacturing  short  courses 
start  January  6,  1941,  and  continue 
until  February  15th.  There  will  be 
three  of  these  courses  of  two  weeks 
each,  testing  dairy  products  and 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  ice 
cream  making,  and  market  milk  and 
milk  control. 

Courses  in  dairy  farming  and  in 
animal  husbandry  will  begin  January 
8th  and  conclude  February  5th. 


FARMERS  and  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
State  Tower  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  New  York 

Please  give  me  information  at  my  age  concerning  the  "Clean-Up  and  Income  Coo- 
tinuation"  plan. 

I  was  bom   ;; "  \L v*."r 

Day  Month  Year 

Name    * 

Street    

City State  . . 


Another  short  course,  in  general 
agriculture  will  follow  the  dairy  farm- 
ing and  animal  husbandry  courses, 
starting  February  5th  and  ending 
March  5th. 

According  to  Professor  Beam,  all 
of  these  short  courses  are  designed  to 
assist  young  people  who  cannot  spend 
longer  periods  in  study  in  the  two- 
year  of  four-year  courses  offered  by 
the  School  of  Agriculture. 

HUNTERS  LOSE  LARGE 

NXnOER  OF  BIRDS  SHOT 

From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
game  birds  shot  by  hunters  each  year 
are  not  bagged  but  escape  in  a 
crippled  condition  to  become  victims 
of  vermin  or  to  die  of  wounds.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  leader  of  wildlife  research 


at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
makes  this  statement,  based  on  lO' 
vestigations  in  which  he  assisted  od 
ducks,  pheasants,  and  quail  in  low* 
in  1932,  coupled  with  similar  research 
conducted  by  his  associate.  Pierce  l- 
Randall,  in  Pennsylvania  in  1938. 

Veteran  hunters  lose  less  than  halj 
as  much  game  as  the  average,  a^ 
novices  lose  most  of  all.  Experienced 
hunters  usually  refrain  from  chanc* 
shots,  but  try  to  kill  cleanly  vd«" 
they  shoot. 

IDENTIFIED 

"Who  are  those  people  who  »J* 
cheering?"  asked  the  recruit  as  tn* 
soldiers  marched  to  the  train.    ^ 

"Those"  replied  the  veteran,^^  *^ 
the  people  who  are  not  going. 
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The  Grange's  Position  on  Public  Issues 

Interpreted  by  National  Master  L,  J,  Taber 
in  Address  to  National  Grange  Sessions 
Held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  November  13-21 


IN  his  annual  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Grange  session  held  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  13-21, 
National  Master  L.  J.  Taber  with  un- 
usual force  and  clarity  set  forth  the 
Order's  position  on  many  important 
questions  now  confronting  American 
agriculture  as  well  as  the  nation. 

Mr.  Taber  put  most  emphatic  stress 
on  three  outstanding  subjects:  Ade- 
quate national  defense,  a  square  deal 
for  American  agriculture,  and  the 
rising  danger  of  bureaucracy  and 
taxation.  Built  around  these  three 
definite  points,  the  National  Master 
set  forth  a  practical  program  for 
Grange  endeavor  and  sounded  a  clari- 
on call  to  citizens  everywhere.  Never 
has  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  the 
rural  people  been  more  courageously 
brought  to  public  attention  than  in 
Mr.  Taber's  Syracuse  address,  whose 
theme  he  specifies  as  "the  place  of 
Agriculture  and  the  nation  in  a 
changing  world,  along  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  American  standards 
and  of  democracy  itself." 

Discussing  national  defense,  this 
farm  organization  leader  described 
the  devastating  march  of  the  dicta- 
tors and  challenged  the  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  the  world  in  this  stirring  sen- 
tence: 

Facing  the  Future 

*The  hour  has  come  to  face  the  fu- 
ture with  determination  and  courage. 
Most  of  mankind  have  lost  their 
Moorings;  hatred  is  supplanting  un- 
derstanding and  goodwill ;  brute  force 
has  crushed  the  feeble  and  weak,  and 
the  finest  flowors  of  civilization.  In 
the  place  of  the  perfume  of  friend- 
ship, Christian  character,  and  a  happy 
existence,  rises  the  stench  of  bombs, 
nre,  death  and  destruction.  Both  the 
crisis  and  opportunity  that  we  face 
are  in  many  respects  the  greatest  in 
tne  memory  of  living  r.en.  The 
World  War  was  frightful,  but  the 
savagery,  brutality,  hate  and  lust  of 
this  period  of  conquest  are  the  most 
^PP^lling  in  the  records  of  time. 

■Tbere  must  be  neither  profiteering 
nor  unnecessary  delay.  All  must  be 
.  I'hng  to  go  forward  with  one  goal 
m  mind— that  of  meeting  the  threat 
"om  across  the  seas  with  sufficient 
n^Kl^^^   to    make    America    impreg- 

able.  The  manufacturer,  the  laborer, 
^\  engineer,    the    skilled    workman, 

"a  the  farmer  with  supplies  of  food 


— all  face  this  task  of  preparedness  as 
the  greatest  challenge  that  has  ever 
come  to  the  American  people." 

Helping  the  Democracies 

Concerning  the  wisdom  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Taber 
expressed  the  apparent  viewpoint  of 
the  great  mass  of  patriotic  Americans 
when  he  said: 

"The  very  fact  that  ours  is  the  rich- 
est nation  in  all  the  world  reempha- 
sizes  the  need  of  our  own  defense  and 
the  helping  of  Britain  and  other  de- 
mocracies. Under  established  inter- 
national law,  we  have  a  perfect  right 
to  sell  to  any  nation  that  can  come  to 


our  shores,  buy  our  products  and  take 
them  home.  This  plainly  means  that 
American  manufacturers  are  becom- 
ing one  of  the  first  lines  of  defense 
for  the  British  people.  This  in  itself 
is  neither  warlike  aid  to  England,  nor 
a  warlike  act  against  the  Axis  powers. 
They  also  can  buy  equipment  on  the 
same  terms,  provided,  of  course,  that 
their  navies  can  protect  their  com- 
merce. In  our  determination  to  aid 
Britain  in  every  step  short  of  war,  we 
must  be  sure  that  these  steps  are  in 
accordance  with  international  law. 
The  English  nation  will  be  crushed 
unless  there  can  be  an  endless  stream 


of  machines,  material  and  equipment 
flowing  from  the  United  States  to 
their  island  fortress.  As  much  as  we 
desire  to  help  the  weak  and  struggling 
nations,  as  much  as  we  want  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  free  men  and  women 
everywhere,  we  must  keep  everlast- 
ingly in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
our  mission  or  duty  to  be  the  police- 
man of  the  world." 

Condition  of  Agriculture 

The  condition  of  agriculture  was 
thoroughly  outlined  in  Mr.  Taber's 
address  and  sharp  comparisons  made 
of  farm  income  now  and  formerly,  to- 
gether with  an  enumeration  of  the 
conditions  which  have  handicapped 
farm  operations;  meanwhile  pledg- 
ing agriculture  to  "patriotically  do 
its  part  in  making  any  sacrifice  in 
carrying  out  any  program  essential  to 
safety  and  national  defense.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  demand  that  in  speeding  up  war 
industry  and  commercial  activity  we 
shall  not  discriminate  against  rural 
life." 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  Farm  Board,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  other  helpful  legislation  of 
the  past  20  years,  the  gross  income  of 
agriculture  averaged  for  the  first  dec- 
ade nearly  twelve  billion  dollars  per 
year,  and  for  the  last  decade  scarcely 
more  than  eight  and  one-half  billion 
dollars.  The  ratio  of  prices  received 
to  prices  paid  in  the  first  decade  was 
04  and  in  the  second  decade  78,  indi- 
cating, as  Mr.  Taber  significantly  re- 
marked, that  "while  progress  has  been 
made  we  have  not  yet  found  the 
method  of  giving  full  justice  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture." 

The  Heart  of  Recovery 

National  Master  Taber's  program 
for  improvement  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions was  based  on  what  he  named 
"The  Heart  of  Recovery,"  which  calls 
for  the  preservation  of  such  of  the 
steps  of  the  past  20  years  as  have  been 
wise  and  the  correction  of  those  which 
have  proved  mistaken.  He  put  his 
finger  on  a  very  grave  situation  when 
he  said,  "The  real  cause  of  the  failure 
of  many  honest,  earnest  attempts  to 
solve  the  farm  problem  is  that  on 
some  of  our  great  basic  surplus  crops 
the  price  is  not  determined  by  Ameri- 
can standards  or  American  costs — it 


is  determined  in  the  great  market  cen- 
ters of  the  world.  We  favor  a  pro- 
gram that  helps  all  to  climb — Labor 
and  Business  as  well  as  Agriculture — 
rather  than  pulling  down  some 
groups."  As  the  basic  steps  in  ap- 
proaching present  farm  problems,  Mr. 
Taber  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  address  to  Soil  Conservation, 
Marketing  Agreements,  the  Family- 
sized  Farm,  Farm  Security,  Forestry 
and  Wild  Life,  Water  Resources  and 
Transportation. 

Encouraging  Research 

As  in  former  addresses  Mr.  Taber 
urged  increased  research  efforts  to 
discover  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  as  an  effective  means  of 
avoiding  surpluses,  without  restrict- 
ing the  productive  energies  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  Incentive 
Payment  idea  and  the  Food  Stamp 
Plan  also  received  his  full  iifdorse- 
ment. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
cooperative  marketing  and  outlined 
its  rapid  spread  in  the  last  generation, 
put  his  finger  on  the  weakness  of 
present  irrigation  and  reclamation 
policies  and  declared,  "New  areas 
should  be  brought  into  production 
just  as  fast,  and  no  faster,  than  the 
products  can  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
gives  a  profit  to  the  producer  and  does 
not  depress  the  price  elsewhere.  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation  service  should 
be  guided  by  the  consumptive  needs 
of  the  nation  and  the  price  structure 
of  Agriculture.  For  every  dollar 
spent  on  new  projects  to  bring  addi- 
tional lands  under  cultivation  an 
equal  amount  must  be  spent  to  take 
marginal  and  submarginal  lands  out 
of  production  and  put  into  some  type 
of  conservational  use." 

A  Farm  Credit  Fight  Ahead 
Recalling  the  hard  fight  of  the  past 
year  to  preserve  the  independent 
status  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, National  Master  Taber  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  for  a  new  fight,  de- 
claring, "We  struggled  in  the  last 
Congress  against  the  transfer  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The 
Grange  will  battle  again  and  again  in 
the  coming  Congress,  or  in  succeed- 
ing Congresses,  until  we  achieve  the 
great  need  of  rural  life — that  of  an 
independent  and  sound  Farm  Credit 
Administration." 

Setting  Up  Trade  Barriers 
The  subject  of  trade  barriers  be- 
tween states  received  comment  in  Mr. 
Taber's  address  with  a  warning 
against  such  artificial  boundaries,  ac- 
companied by  this  wise  suggestion: 
"All  will  admit  that  any  sovereign 
state  has  a  right  to  ban  from  its  mar- 
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kets  products  or  goods  that  are  found 
to  be  unfit,  adulterated  or  not  of 
proper  size  or  standards." 

Rural  Electrification 

Rural  electrification,  as  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  the  country, 
was  declared  by  the  National  Master 
to  be  "the  greatest  blessing  of  modern 
times,  as  far  as  the  farm  home  is  con- 
cerned, in  bringing  electricity  within 
reach/'  Grange  support  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  has  always 
been  hearty,  and  repeatedly  the  or- 
ganization has  taken  the  lead  in  local 
communities  in  creating  the  rural  set- 
up necessary  to  get  such  projects 
actually  under  way. 

These  Are  Solemn  Facts 

Some  solemn  figures  were  contained 
in  the  section  of  Mr.  Taber's  address 
which  warns  Americans  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  bureaucracy  and  the  grow- 
ing burden  of  taxation,  this  applying 
alike  to  Federal,  state  and  municipal 
spending.  The  actual  meaning  of  a 
national  debt  of  nearly  $45,000,000,000 
is  brought  sharply  home  to  local  un- 
derstanding by  this  apt  quotation 
from  Mr.  Taber's  address: 

"Our  national  debt  approaches  the 
45  billion  mark,  and  will  naturally  be 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  de- 
fense program.  The  interest  on  this 
debt,  on  the  low  average  of  2.58  per 
cent,  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call that  thirty  years  ago  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  government  was  only  734 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  funded 
debt  of  local,  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments is  now  nearly  70  billion  dol- 
lars. These  are  astronomical  figures. 
It  may  help  to  comprehend  them  if 
we  keep  in  mind  that  a  man  receiving 
a  salary  of  $2,500.00  a  year  would 
have  to  work  four  hundred  thousand 
yearSi^  without  a  single  day  of  rest,  to 
earn  a  billion  dollars.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  frankly  face  the 
implication  of  the  cost  of  government 
if  we  save  our  free  institutions  from 
financial  shipwreck." 

A  Practical  Program 

Getting  down  to  practical  recom- 
mendations, Mr.  Taber  offered  a  con- 
cise "11 -point  program"  for  agricul- 
tural progress  (see  elsewhere  in  this 
issue),  which  will  bear  careful  study 
by  those  anxious  for  the  restoration 
of  pro8i)erity  to  American  agriculture. 


guidance  and  direction  of  experienced 
leaders." 

The  Grange  contribution  to  educa- 
tion is  vigorously  called  to  mind,  as 
well  as  its  service  of  three  quarters  of 
a  century  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  to  the  ever-expanding  program  of 
vocational  education,  4-H  Club  work 
and  similar  practical  undertakings  to 
help  the  farm  boy  and  girl.  In  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  his  address  Mr. 
Taber  speaks  of  "The  Triumph  of 
Faith"  in  language  which  may  well 
burn  itself  deeply  into  the  convictions 
of  every  American  citizen.  It  is  with 
the  following  words  that  he  concludes 
his  impressive  address  at  Syracuse: 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 
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Promoting  Highway  Safety 

By  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Williams, 
Member,  National  Safety  Council,    Washington,  D.  C. 


(if 


THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN" 

"This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter:  Fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
of  man." — Ecclesiastes   12 :  13. 


Youth  and  Education 

The  subjects  of  youth  and  educa- 
tion received  thoughtful  treatment  in 
Mr.  Taber's  address  and  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  strong  feature  long 
contained  in  the  Grange  youth  pro- 
gram, that  young  people  in  the 
Grange  are  not  segregated,  but  as- 
similated— not  set  apart  by  them- 
selves in  programs  exclusively  their 
own,  but  welcomed  into  the  broader 
activities  of  the  larger  organization 
as  a  whole.  There  will  be  unanimous 
agreement  in  this  pungent  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Taber's  address  at  Syracuse : 

"A  National  Youth  Movement,  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  state  and  com- 
munity activity,  is  not  the  answer  to 
this  problem.  In  this  crisis,  as  well 
as  at  all  other  times,  Youth  is  the 
heart  of  the  Republic.  It  will  serve 
best  by  finding  its  place  in  organiza- 
tions like  the  Grange,  where  wealth, 
age  and  sex  are  not  barriers,  and 
where  the  door  swings  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms.  Great  youth  movements 
like  Four-H  Clubs,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Future  Farmers,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Campfire  Girls,  are  some  of  the 
mighty  forces  that  work  for  the  good 
of  America.  A  great  virtue  of  these 
movements  is  that  always  and  at  all 
times  youth  has  an  opportunity  to 
achieve   in   its  own   way,   under   the 


The  Triumph  of  Faith 

"We  face  one  of  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  human  race.  Much  in  which 
we  believe  has  been  swept  away,  leav- 
ing turmoil  not  only  for  tomorrow 
but  for  generations  to  come.  Let  us 
turn  back  the  pages  of  history.  The 
greatest  of  the  Cajsars,  with  the  im- 
perial power  of  Rome,  sought  to  crush 
the  philosophy  of  the  lowly  Nazarene. 
Imperial  might  writes  edicts  on 
parchment  and  sends  them  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  world.  It  mar- 
shals its  warriors  by  the  legion  and 
seemingly  controls  the  destinies  of 
men.  From  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
the  present  day,  less  than  a  few  hun- 
dred names  stand  out  as  mountain 
peaks  on  the  skyline  of  history.  Above 
and  beyond  these  names,  stands  the 
Figure  Who  wrote  no  books,  mar- 
shaled no  armies,  and  commanded  no 
material  power.  Imperial  might  was 
capable  of  crucifying  the  Author  of  a 
better  way  of  life,  but  it  could  not  de- 
stroy the  philosophy  which  He  gave 
to  the  world. 

"America  stands  at  the  crossroads 
of  destiny  between  conflicting  forces 
and  conflicting  ideals,  but  we  shall 
not  fail.  We  will  restore  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  a  guide  to  living; 
we  will  return  our  Bible  to  first  place 
on  the  list  of  reading;  we  will  return 
to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  to  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  im- 
pulse in  a  great  crisis  to  turn  to  God 
in  humility,  instead  of  turning  to 
politicians  in  a  panic.  The  airplane 
once  could  not  land  in  a  fog,  but  to- 
day it  can  settle  to  earth  with  abso- 
lute certainty  if  it  finds  the  radio 
beam  and  holds  its  compass  true  to  its 
course.  Today,  faith  is  the  radio 
beam  of  Tomorrow. 

"Turn  the  scroll   of  the  centuries 
and  we  find  that  while  the  names  of 
the    Caesars   are   forgotten,   the   most 
powerful,   potent  single   force   in   all 
the    world    today    is    the    Personality 
that   brute   force   sought   to    destroy. 
Again,   we   find   faith   in   a   supreme 
triumph  of  love  over  hate.     Dictators 
may    threaten.      Armed    forces    may 
terrify,  but  above  and  beyond  it  all 
are  the  verities  of  life  that  assure  us 
that  the  religious  and  political  free- 
dom of  this  Republic  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed unless  we,  the  American  peo- 
ple, lose  our  faith  and  lose  our  way.'* 
National  Master  Tabor  reported  on 
the  splendid  Grange  progress  of  the 
past   12  months,  with   405   organiza- 
tions and  reorganizations  of  Grange 
units;    a  net  gain  in  membership  in 
three-fourths    of    the    states    and    an 
actual  net  increase  in  the  roll  of  the 
national    organizations;     also    exten- 
sion of  the  Order  into  Wyoming,  with 
a  new  State  Grange  there  organized, 
whose  delegates  are  included  in  the 
Syracuse     personnel.       Furthermore, 
the  past  year's  record  in  helpful  legis- 
lation, in  practical  cooperation  and  in 
leading     and     supporting     countless 
community  service  improvement  proj- 
ects, easily  marks  the  12  months'  pe- 
riod as  the  most  active  and  the  most 
serviceable   of  its  entire  74-year  ca- 
reer.    Meanwhile,  the   Grange  looks 


For  six  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege as  your  Chaplain  to  write  these 
brief  "Meditations"  from  month  to 
month.  Your  cordial  reception  of 
these  little  articles  has  been  a  rich 
compensation  for  whatever  time  and 
energy  may  have  been  required.  And 
the  wide  use  that  has  been  made  of 
them  by  the  Patrons  of  Pennsylvania 
has  warmed  my  heart.  But  this  is 
my  final  Meditation,  inasmuch  as  my 
term  of  oiiice  expires  this  month  at 
the  meeting  of  our  State  Grange  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  it  is  my  desire  to 
sum  up  all  that  I  have  tried  to  say 
to  you. 

The  text  quoted  above  does  just 
that,  and  in  six  words,  gives  us  the 
essence  of  "the  whole  duty  of  man," 
namely,  "FEAR  GOD  AND  KEEP 
HIS  COMMANDMENTS."  Man  is 
searching  these  days  for  solutions  to 
his  problems,  for  a  practical  economy, 
a  just  relationship  between  capital 
and  labor,  an  equitable  wage  scale  and 
a  fair  working  day,  a  world  market 
and  an  honest  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional income  from  the  farmer  as  well 
as  the  industrialist — these  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  important  problems 
beset  modern  man.  Often  he  is  con- 
fused, bewildered,  and  perhaps  disil- 
lusioned and  discouraged.  He  turns 
this  way  and  that,  seeking  for  guid- 
ance, only  to  discover  that  he  is  go- 
ing around  in  circles,  or  going  farther 
astray.  But  man  has  ignored  too 
often  and  too  generally  in  these  latter 
days,  the  Word  of  God  which  is  as  a 
light  unto  man's  feet  and  a  lamp  unto 
his  pathway.  Therefore,  we  turn  to 
a  great  statement  of  fact  that  time 
has  not  outmoded  nor  progress  out- 
run, it  is  the  "conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  the  ultimate  solution  of  our 
national  and  international  situation. 


and  the  final  authority  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  a  simple,  positive,  all-inclusive 
statement  —  "FEAR  GOD  AND 
KEEP  HIS  COMMANDMENTS." 
The  ancient  writer  of  the  Proverbs 
says,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  but  by  forget- 
ting God,  we  have  made  fools  of  our- 
selves. The  challenge  of  this  text  is 
to  arouse  man  to  do  his  duty,  which 
begins  by  fearing  God,  that  is,  by 
worshipping  God  and  loving  God  and 
believing  in  His  divine  providence  in 
human  affairs,  and  then  with  humility 
and  consistency,  keeping  His  com- 
mandments from  day  to  day. 

This  latter  statement,  "and  keep 
His  commandments"  is  the  acid  teat 
of  our  faith.  It  is  easy  to  profess  that 
one  fears  God,  but  the  observation  of 
James  is  still  true  that  "faith  with- 
out works  is  dead."  Our  Lord,  speak- 
ing intimately  to  His  disciples,  said, 
"If  ye  love,  keep  my  commandments"; 
"This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  even  as  I  have  loved 
you." 

And  when  asked  to  give  us  a  sum- 
mary of  the  commandments  of  God, 
our  divine  Master  declared,  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  great 
and  first  commandment.  And  a  sec- 
ond like  unto  it  is.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  the  whole  law 
hangeth  and  the  prophets."  In  other 
words,  THIS  IS  THE  WHOLE 
DUTY  OF  MAN. 


"My  life,  dear  Lord,  I  give  to  Thee 
In  humble  faith  and  loyalty. 
To  be  Thine  own  in  what  is  planned, 
And  heed  with  joy  Thy  love's  com- 
mand." 


"May  the  Divine  Master  protect, 
guide,  and  bless  us  all,  now  and  ever- 
more.   Amen.'* 


forward  to  1941  as  its  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee year,  with  a  great  celebration  pro- 
gram planned  that  will  comprise  not 
only  national  and  state  events,  but 
will  be  featured  in  practically  every 
one  of  the  8,000  subordinate  Grange 
meeting  places  in  nearly  40  different 
states. 


MANAGE  PULLETS  TO 

AVOID  FALL  MOLT 

By  F.  H.  Leuschner 

Many  poultrymen  have  gone 
through  the  sad  experience  of  a  fall 
pullet  molt.  Observance  of  sound 
management  practices  will  in  large 
measure  avert  the  losses  that  invari- 
ably are  associated  with  this  lapse  of 
production. 

Often  the  molt  is  a  short  one, 
termed  a  partial  molt  which  may  af- 
fect only  the  neck  feathers  or  part  of 
the  wing  or  body  or  both.  Production 
may  be  halted  for  only  a  few  weeks 
or  a  month.  When  a  full  body  molt 
occurs,  it  may  require  as  long  as  12 
weeks  for  the  normal  egg  laying  to  be 
resumed. 

Various  causes  may  be  responsible 
for  molting.  There  is  in  fowls  a 
hereditary  factor  known  as  winter 
pause  which  may  affect  production 
and  which  often  asserts  itself  when 
pullets  have  been  producing  for  two 
to  four  months.    As  a  breeding  factor 


that  needs  to  be  considered,  it  has 
been  reduced  in  carefully  managed 
breeding  flocks  until  its  effect  is  prac- 
tically negligible. 

Management  is  primarily  at  fault 
in  most  cases  of  fall  molt.  Extremely 
high  production  coupled  with  an  in- 
sufficient intake  of  either  mash  or 
grain  or  both;  losses  in  body  weight 
as  a  result  of  poor  feeding  practices, 
parasites,  or  disease;  an  improperly 
fleshed  body  when  production  began 
because  of  forcing  a  too  rapid  ma- 
turity or  for  reasons  heretofore  cited; 
and  sudden  changes  in  management 
are  some  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
fall  molt. 

Careful  attention  to  details,  day  b! 
day;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  feed 
intake  and  condition  of  the  fleshing  oj 
the  fowl's  body;  and  correlation  of 
these  factors  with  the  production  rate, 
weather  conditions,  and  length  of  nat- 
ural daylight  are  the  tools  each  poul- 
tryman  has  at  hand  to  avert  produc- 
tion losses  caused  by  the  effect  oi 
fall  molt. 


I 


According  to  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Report,  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  stocks  of  wheat 
in  interior  mills,  elevators  and  ware* 
houses  in  Pennsylvania  on  October! 
amounted  to  1,550,000  bushels,  whicf 
is  100,000  bushels  in  excess  of  hoW* 
ings  at  the  same  period  last  year. 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  almost  ran  over 
a  chicken.  The  incident  was  so 
unusual  it  made  me  stop  and 
think.  Ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  we 
were  always  running  over  chickens  or 
just  missing  them  as  they  frantically 
dodged  back  and  forth  across  the 
road.  We  have  no  record  of  chicken 
fatalities,  but  I  don't  believe  nearly 
so  many  of  them  are  killed  nowadays 
as  used  to  be,  though  there  are  a  lot 
more  cars  now,  and  they  go  faster. 
Many  generations  of  chickens  have 
passed  through  this  world  since  the 
coming  of  the  automobile,  and  they 
seem  somehow  to  have  learned  to 
keep  off  the  road  and  to  cross  only 
when  it's  safe. 

We  humans,  supposedly  more  in- 
telligent than  chickens,  don't  seem  to 
have  learned  so  fast.  Last  year,  of 
the  32,000  people  killed  in  highway 
traffic,  23,000  were  killed  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  towns  under  10,000  popula- 
tion, or  nearly  three-fourths.  An  ad- 
ditional 800,000  were  injured.  Of  the 
people  killed,  17,000  were  drivers  or 
passengers  and  about  half  of  these 
were  city  people  driving  in  the  coun- 
try. The  other  6,000  were  on  foot 
and  nearly  all  of  these  were  people 
living  in  the  country  or  in  small 
country  towns.  These  rural  highway 
accidents  were  22  per  cent  more  last 
year  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
while  city  traffic  accidents  went  down 
23  per  cent. 

Heaviest  Toll  on  Country  Roads 

One  reason  for  this  difference  is  the 
great  increase  in  country  driving. 
Another  is,  that  it  is  easier  for  a 
large  city  to  control  its  traffic  and 
educate  its  drivers  and  pedestrians. 
Most  of  the  cities  have  been  at  the 
job  longer,  have  put  more  money  into 
it,  and  the  results  show  in  the  sta- 
tistics. 

In  this  short  talk  I  can't  begin  to 
cover  all  the  things  that  can  be  done 
to  make  rural  highways  safer.  One 
thing  that  many  states  still  lack  is  a 
good  drivers'  license  law.  This  is  the 
best  protection  the  state  can  give  you 
country  people  against  reckless,  ig- 
norant, or  drunken  drivers,  from  the 
city  or  from  anywhere.  You  also  are 
entitled  to  have  a  competent  state 
police  to  patrol  the  highways,  and 
competent  county  police  too,  espe- 
cially in  those  counties  around  or 
near  large  cities.  On  both  state  and 
county  roads  you  are  entitled  to  good 
traffic  signs,  in  the  right  places,  easy 
to  read,  and  conforming  to  the  na- 
tional standard.  Your  representatives 
in  the  State  Legislatures  and  on  the 
county  boards  should  see  that  these 
things  are  provided  to  protect  you 
and  your  family. 

Of  course,  the  county  driver  him- 
self is  often  at  fault.  A  lot  of  young 
people,  whether  they  live  on  a  farm 
or  m  the  city,  like  to  tear  around 
J^he  countryside  at  all  hours  of  the 
aay  and  night,  in  old  jalopies  with 
poor  brakes,  poor  headlights,  and 
"res  that  are  likely  to  let  go  any 
nnnute. 

Autos  vs.  Horse  and  Buggy 

»Vhen  you  grown-ups  were  young, 
your  parents  could  trust  you  on  a 
^^•rse  or  behind  one  at  quite  an  early 
age,  because  the  horse  would  gen- 
^^all.v  know  what  to  do  even  if  you 
ion  t.  Unfortunately,  an  automobile 
oes  not  have  horse  sense.     It  would 

anH  ^^  ®^^"  ^^^  ^"*°  trouble  as  not, 
na  It  goes  five  or  ten  times  as  fast 

or  ^*^^^8®-    The  farm  boy  or  girl,  12 
1"*  years  old,  may  be  big  and  husky, 


self-reliant  and  trustworthy,  be  a  lot 
of  help  around  the  farm — but  it  just 
isn't  fair  to  that  youngster  to  put 
him  behind  the  wheel  of  a  powerful 
car  (except  maybe  to  drive  to  school 
or  to  town  in  the  daytime)  because  he 
doesn't  have  the  mature  judgment 
and  self-control. 

We  older  drivers,  farm  people  as 
well  as  city  people,  make  plenty  of 
mistakes,  too.  Most  of  us  taught  our- 
selves to  drive  long  ago  and  some- 
times our  job  of  self-teaching  wasn't 
too  good.  We  all  need  to  check  up 
on  our  driving  and  ask  ourselves  hon- 
estly whether  we  sometimes  take  fool- 
ish chances  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  get  us  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Night  is  the  most  dangerous  time  to 
drive,  and  many  of  us  get  into  acci- 
dents because  we  don't  keep  our  head- 
lights in  good  condition  or  don't  use 
them  properly.  When  you  meet  an- 
other car  at  night,  you  can  see  better 
if  you  "dim"  or  drop  your  lights — 
use  your  lower  beam — because  that 
gives  you  more  light  on  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  right  in  front  of  you. 

Walking  on  Highways 

But  I  want  to  talk  chiefly  about 
these  pedestrian  accidents  which  are 
really  the  biggest  hazard  to  you  farm 
people  and  your  children. 

Speaking  of  chickens  again — when 
I  was  a  youngster,  we  used  to  have  a 
silly  riddle — ^Why  does  a  chicken  cross 
the  road?  Answer:  To  get  on  the 
other  side.  Why  do  any  of  us  cross 
the  road?  For  the  same  reason — ^un- 
less, of  course,  we're  tipsy  and  just 
wandering  back  and  forth  all  over  the 
place;  the  answer  to  that  one  is,  if 
we  want  to  drink,  stay  indoors. 

Generally,  when  you  or  your  chil- 
dren cross  the  road,  it's  to  get  to 
something  on  the  other  side :  the  mail 


box,  the  barn,  or  the  fields  you  are 
working  in;  the  schoolhouse;  and 
later,  to  get  back  home  again. 

There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  of 
doing  even  these  simple  things.  Some- 
times you  cross  the  road  diagonally  to 
save  the  few  steps.  That's  a  natural 
thing  to  do,  but  dangerous,  if  there  is 
any  traffic.  Safer  to  cross  at  right 
angles — that  is  the  shortest  way,  and 
it's  easier  to  keep  your  eye  on  traffic 
from  both  directions. 

If  you  cross  to  the  mail  box,  do  you 
stand  there  on  the  pavement  to  open 
your  letters  or,  worse,  bury  your  nose 
in  the  newspaper?  That's  another 
perfectly  natural  thing  to  do,  but  it 
does  make  you  a  fine  target  for  the 
reckless  driver  who  is  coming  along 
at  60  or  70  miles  an  hour.  He 
shouldn't  do  it;  if  he  hits  you,  he 
ought  to  be  put  in  jail — but  that 
won't  do  you  the  least  bit  of  good. 
However  careless  the  other  fellow 
may  be,  remember  this — they  can't 
hit  you  if  you  aren't  there! 

One  bad  place  to  cross  a  road  is 
just  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  or  at  the 
end  of  a  curve,  especially  if  there  are 
trees  or  buildings  on  the  inside  of  the 
curve  so  the  driver  can't  see  across. 
If  you  must  cross  at  one  of  these  dan- 
ger points,  be  especially  careful.  If 
you  can,  do  your  crossing  on  a 
straight,  level  stretch  where  you  can 
see  the  road  both  ways  for  at  least  a 
half  mile. 

Lights  May  Cause  Confusion 

At  night  we  can  see  the  headlights 
of  the  approaching  car  and  often  we 
make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
this  means  the  driver  can  see  us  too. 
But  he  can't,  especially  if  we  are 
wearing  dark  clothes  and  especially  if 
he  is  inattentive,  or  talking  to  some- 
one, or  has  had  a  couple  of  drinks. 
Again,  it  may  be  his  fault,  but  that 
doesn't  help  us  a  bit  if  we  get  hit. 
Here's  a  good  slogan :  "At  night  wear 
white  or  carry  a  light." 

And,  of  course,  if  we  have  to  walk 
along  the  highway,  day  or  night,  and 


Young  men  wanted 


for  the  interesting  outdoor  profession 
of  caring  for  shade  trees 

Expansion  creates  future  openings  for 
permanent  positions  and  advancement  on 
merit  to  men  who  qualify.  Selections  are 
now  being  made.  Consideration  given  or^y 
to  sturdy,  clean-cut  Americans,  not  afraid 
of  strenuous  work.  Must  be  single,  between 
18  and  26  years  of  age,  free  to  travel,  with 
good  practical  education,  Miist  have  good 
references  and  be  able  to  pass  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  Write  for  qualifi- 
cation blank  to  serve  in  place  of  personal 
interview.  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company, 
1214  City  Bank  Building,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Earn  Money  for  Your  Treasury 

Over  a.  million  Svtl  Flo^ircr  Disk  Clotli« 

^xrere  sold  in  1939  by  Granges,  Clubs, 
Lodges,  etc.  Finest  quality  cloths.  They 
enable  you  to  earn  money  for  your  treasury 
and  maJce  friends  for  your  organization. 

•ampte  Fre«  to  Orange  Ofttelal 

SANGAMON  MILLS-Est.  1915~Cohoes,  N.Y. 


BUTCHERS'  GAMBREL 


Old-fashioned  Barx  Raising 

On  October  10  about  a  hundred  neighbors  of  George  Schuler,  former 
Overseer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  gathered  at  his  farm  near  Tem- 
ple, Berks  County,  and  in  a  day's  time  set  up  the  framework  of  his  new  barn. 
In  the  picture  above  some  of  these  good  neighbors  are  carrying  the  heavier 
logs  to  their  place  in  the  building  while  others  are  aiding  the  carpenters  to 
"frame"  them  securely  in  the  structure.  Many  of  these  good  neighbors  were 
Grangers  from  Berks  and  near-by  counties.  At  noon,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Schuler,  the  ladies  prepared  an  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch  din- 
ner for  the  hungry  men. 

This  barn  is  88  feet  long  and  56  feet  wide,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
barns  in  that  section  of  the  state.  It  replaces  a  similar  barn  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  new  barn.  The  former  barn  burned  down  on  July  31,  taking 
with  it  in  the  flames  five  horses,  eight  head  of  young  stock,  two  4-H  Club 
baby  beeves  and  thirty-eight  pigs.  With  it  also  went  all  the  implements 
used  on  the  farm,  including  a  tractor,  threshing  machine  and  other  harvest- 
ing and  cultivating  equipment;  also  all  the  hay  stored  during  the  summer 
together  with  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  first  evidence  of  fire  was  seen  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Its 
cause  is  still  unknown. 
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Johnson  Packing  Co.,  Emvigh,  P«nna. 


there  is  no  sidewalk  or  foot  path,  al- 
ways walk  on  the  left-hand  side  and 
step  off  the  pavement  at  once  when  a 
car  approaches. 

The  National  Grange  and  other 
great  organizations  are  doing  a  lot  to 
promote  safety  in  all  kinds  of  places, 
all  over  the  country.  I  am  sure  you 
all  know  of  the  splendid  safety  pro- 
gram of  the  Grange — your  essay  con- 
test, your  contest  for  local  Granges, 
the  bulletins  sent  you  by  your  Na- 
tional Lecturer,  Mr.  Farmer  and  so 
on.  These  activities  have  been  finan- 
cially assisted  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation.  This  Foundation 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  also 
work  with  the  Farm  Bureaus,  the  4-H 
clubs  and  many  other  groups  because 
we  know  there  will  never  be  real 
safety  on  our  highways  or  in  our 
homes  until  everyone  is  interested 
and  everyone  does  his  part. 

We  in  the  National  Safety  Council 
have  been  in  this  safety  business  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  know  it's  a  tremendous  job,  which 
is  still  just  getting  started  and  which 
needs  a  lot  of  help  from  all  the  or- 
ganizations in  the  country. 

We  do  know  how  to  stop  accidents. 
We  know  what  safety  measure  will 
work,  in  a  factory,  or  a  railroad,  in  a 
city,  in  a  state.  Every  year  laws  are 
being  strengthened  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws  improved. 

But  after  all,  it  comes  right  back 
to  the  individual.  You  in  the  coun- 
try, others  of  us  in  the  city,  old  and 
young,  are  not  very  likely  to  get  into 
the  accident  records  if  we  ourselves 
are  always  careful.  Remember — they 
can't  hit  us  if  we  aren't  there  I 
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SPECIAL  CARE  NEEDED 

BY  SAPPY  CORN  SEED 

By  J.  B.  K.  Dickey 

On  account  of  the  poor  season  for 
maturing  corn,  much  of  it  still  car- 
ries a  high  percentage  of  moisture. 

If  this  corn  goes  through  a  hard 
freeze  in  its  present  condition,  germi- 
nation will  be  seriously  injured.  Un- 
usual care  is  needed  to  insure  rapid 
drying,  or  the  seed  protected  from 
early  freezes. 

In  order  to  dry  seed  corn  quickly, 
the  freest  possible  circulation  of  air 
is  needed  around  each  ear.  Hanging 
corn  on  racks  or  putting  it  up  with 
twine  where  the  wind  can  blow  over 
it  will  dry  it  out  much  more  rapidly 
than  crib  storage.  Artificial  heat  will, 
of  course,  help  if  accompanied  by 
good  air  circulation;  otherwise,  heat 
simply  promotes  the  development  of 

mold. 

When  a  hard  freeze  is  expected  be- 
fore corn  has  time  to  dry,  the  ears 
selected  for  seed  should  be  stored  in- 
doors where  temperatures  will  not  fall 
to  the  danger  point. 

Crib  corn  also  needs  all  possible  air 
circulation  this  fall  or  much  of  it 
may  mold  and  spoil.  Cribhouse 
doors  should  be  kept  open,  especially 
on  windy,  drying  days.  Silk  and 
husks  in  the  crib  retard  circulation 
of  air.  Decidedly  soft  ears  should  be 
sorted  out  in  filling  the  crib  and  fed 
at  once  or  stored  where  they  will  not 
spoil  the  corn  around  them. 

Where  barn  or  loft  floors  are  avail- 
able, sappy  corn  will  dry  better  spread 
out  there  than  piled  into  cribs  al- 
ready partly  filled.  Pieces  of  old  lum- 
ber set  crosswise  in  cribs  may  prevent 
the  corn  from  settling  into  a  solid 
mass  and  thus  will  promote  air  circu- 
lation and  drying.  An  A-shaped  ven- 
tilating flue  through  the  bottom  of 
wide  cribs  will  admit  more  air  and 
often  prevent  spoilage. 


Penna.  Future  Farmers  Score 

High  at  National  Convention 

THIS  beautiful  exhibit  was  shown  by  the  Pennsylvania  Future  Farmers 
at  the  National  Future  Farmers  Convention  held  at  Kansas  City,  No- 
vember 18  and  19.     The  emblem  was  designed  with  kernels  of  corn. 
On  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  each  kernel  denotes  the  location  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Vocational  School  in  the  state. 

Pennsylvania  was  represented  at  the  National  Future  Farmers  gather- 
ing by  some  fifty  boys  and  teachers  from  the  Agricultural  Schools  in  the 
state.  The  boys  made  exceptionally  fine  records  in  the  competitive  judging 
and  the  honors  awarded.  For  the  second  time  a  Pennsylvania  boy  was 
awarded  the  designation  of  Regional  Star  Farmer  of  America.  There  were 
four  boys  out  of  the  two  hundred,  forty-five  thousand  Future  Farmers  of 
America  so  designated  this  year.  The  boy  receiving  this  honor  was  John 
Wm.  Shaffer  of  Bedford  County.  He  was  declared  the  outstanding  boy 
taking  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  thirteen  northeastern  states. 

Six  boys  in  Pennsylvania  were  given  the  American  Farmers'  Degree  at 
Kansas  City  this  year.    They  were  Wilfred  Baer,  New  Freedom;   Robert  E. 


FARMERS  PROFIT 

FROM  WOODLOTS 

Pennsylvania  farmers  obtained 
7,305,500  forest  tree  seedlings  from 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  during  the  present  year  for 
planting  on  waste  land  or  sparsely 
stocked  wooded  areas,  W.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, Chief  of  Forest  Management, 
announces. 

The  farm  woodlands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  contain  nearly  4,000,000 
acres,  are  an  important  asset  to  agri- 
culture. Approximately  one-half  of 
this  vast  acreage  is  within  farm  prod- 
ucts districts  and  not  included  in 
other  so-called  wild  mountain  areas. 

Montgomery  points  out  that  the 
farmers  need  not  wait  for  a  young 
planted  forest  to  mature  before  they 
can  engage  in  approved  methods  of 
harvesting  woodlot  crops.  To  increase 
the  rate  of  wood  production  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  selected  trees 
throughout  the  forest  from  time  to 
time  by  thinning.  Fuelwood  is  in 
continual  demand  on  the  farm  and 
can  be  secured  at  a  low  cost  while 
improving  the  woodland  for  timber 
production. 

While  the  farmer  is  taking  out 
fuelwood  he  can  also  cut  posts,  poles, 
ties  and  Christmas  trees.  A  great 
majority  of  the  farm  woodlands  of 
the  State  are  advantageously  located 
for  marketing  forest  products  and  in 
this  respect  have  advantage  over  the 
forests  in  more  remote  and  moun- 
tainous sections  of  the  State. 

The  kind  of  trees  to  use  for  fuel- 
wood  are  sound  trees  lying  on  the 
ground,  dead  trees  which  are  sound 
and  still  standing,  trees  diseased  or 
injured  by  insects  so  that  they  will 
probably  die. 


Craig,  Chambersburg ;  J.  Wilbur  Houser,  Lampeter;  Samuel  D.  Lewis, 
Cranesville;  John  L.  Roche,  Washington;  and  John  William  Shaffer,  Bed- 
ford, Pa. 

In  the  judging  contest  the  livestock  judging  teams  from  Pennsylvania 
consisting  of  Sterling  Frantz,  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County;  Robert 
Pennington,  Quarry ville,  Lancaster  County;  and  Donald  Fox  of  Mt.  Jack- 
son, took  second  place  competing  with  thirty-five  champion  teams  from  as 
many  other  states.  It  should  be  very  gratifying  to  Pennsylvania  people 
that  one  of  these  boys,  Robert  Pennington  of  Lancaster  County,  had  the 
highest  individual  score  for  all  classes  of  general  livestock.  He  was  the 
best  judge  of  draft  horses  and  the  second  best  judge  of  swine  in  the  entire 
country  and  this  included  the  boys  from  the  general  agricultural  states 
in  the  nation. 

The  Dairy  Judging  Team  from  Pennsylvania  placed  seventh  in  the  judg- 
ing of  dairy  breeds.  This  team  was  composed  of  Russell  Doverspike,  Kittan- 
ning,  Armstrong  County;  Victor  Wasser,  Stoneboro,  Mercer  County;  and 
Richard  Young,  Damascus,  Wayne  County.  The  team  placed  fifth  in  the 
judging  of  Holsteins.  Victor  Wasser  was  seventh  in  the  individual  scoring 
and  stood  third  in  the  judging  of  Guernseys.  Richard  Young  placed  seventh 
in  the  judging  of  Holsteins. 

The  Livestock  Judging  Team  which  placed  second  in  livestock  judging 
also  participated  in  the  Meat  Judging  Contest  in  which  it  placed  fourth, 
while  the  Dairy  Judging  Team  competed  in  the  Milk  Judging  Contest 
and  placed  18th. 


PROTECT   BEES  FROM 

DANGERS  OF  WINTEJ 

By  E.  J.  Anderson 

Winter  time  is  vacation  time  for 
the   bees,   but   they   do   not   go  any. 
where.    In  fact,  they  prefer  not  to  be 
disturbed  as  they  take  time  off  from  \ 
their  work. 

Bees  should  be  packed  by  the  mid- 
die  of  November  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  disturb  them  during 
cold  weather.  Any  disturbance  dur- 
ing  the  winter  causes  them  to  break 
up  the  cluster  and  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  wintering. 

A  number  of  details  are  included  in 
the  special  care  necessary  at  this  time 
to  prevent  heavy  winter  losses.  These 
are  as  follows: 

Wind  protection,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  must  be  provided.  A  board 
fence  or  a  fence  of  cornstalks  will  be 
a  satisfactory  artificial  protection. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  dry  loca- 
tion where  the  bees  will  get  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  have  good  air  drainage. 

Some  absorbent  will  be  needed  to 
take  excess  moisture  away  from  the 
brood  chamber. 

Packing  will  be  required  for  bees 
located  in  the  northern  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  state,  for  bees  in  higher 
altitudes,  and  for  those  in  exposed 
locations. 

Plenty  of  food  of  good  quality  for 
winter  and  early  spring  is  another 
necessity. 

APPLE  BY-PRODUCTS 

BIG  PENNA.  INDUSTEY 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  the  1940  apple 
canning  season  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close.  The  processing  of  apples  in 
this  State  into  such  by-products  as 
canned  sliced  apples,  apple  sauce, 
apple  butter,  apple  juice,  jelly,  mince 
meat  and  vinegar,  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  in  recent  years  as  to  place ' 
Pennsylvania  in  the  front  ranks  witli 
New  York,  Washington  and  Virginis 
as  a  leader  in  this  industry. 

The  major  portion  of  the  industry  j 
is  located  in  the  Adams  and  Franklin  * 
County  area,  the  largest  apple  can 
nery  in  this  country  being  located  at 
Biglerville,  Adams  County.  Recently, 
additional  apple  products  canneries 
have  been  established  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  State — principally  in 
Erie,  Berks,  Lehigh  and  Philadelphia 
Counties.  ,    I 

The  Agricultural  Department  points 
out  that  the  apple  canneries  use  the 
better  grades  of  fruit  and  that  mostj 
of  the  apples  are  purchased  under 
State  supervised  inspection.  It  is  also 
emphasized  that  Pennsylvania  appl« 
products  rank  exceedingly  high  in 
quality  and  are  greatly  in  demand  V 
the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor? 
throughout  the  country. 


I 


LIGHTS  HELP  TURKEYS 

TO  LAY  WINTER  EGGS 

Use  of  lights  in  the  turkey  pens  «t  | 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
aided  the  hens  to  produce  fertile 
hatching  eggs  by  February  1,  Paul  B 
Margolf,  instructor  in  poultry  hus- 
bandry, reports.  f 

The  lights  not  only  provide  a  longej 
working  day  for  the  turkeys  but  evi- 
dently have  some  influence  on  certain  ^ 
glands  which   stimulate   egg  prodj^  | 
tion.    Margolf  starts  using  the  lig''^  ' 
early  in  December,  turning  them  on 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


Mrs.  Smith :  "I  buy  my  eggs  f^f?" 
the  corner  groceryman  because  b' 
eggs  are  dated." 

Mrs.  Jones :  "I  buy  mine  there,  too- 
but  I  got  some  yesterday  that  haveo 
been  laid  yetl" 
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National  Master  L.  J.  Taber's 
Recommendations  for  Aiding 
Our  American  Agriculture 


DEFINITE  recommendations  for 
meeting  present-day  farm  prob- 
lems are  contained  in  this  "pro- 
gram for  progress"  offered  by  Mr. 
Taber. 

1.  We  must  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  our  present  farm  program  to- 
ward greater  farm  responsibility  and 
control;  also  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penses and  overhead.  Use  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan  should  be  increased. 

2.  Research  must  open  the  door  for 
the  utilization  of  new  forces,  new 
crops,  and  new  uses  for  Agriculture. 
The  Experiment  Station  is  the  farm- 
er's laboratory  for  progress.  We  can 
grow  paper,  starch,  sugar,  and  pro- 
vide materials  for  paints,  plastics  and 
other  industrial  needs.  To  make  this 
program  succeed,  we  must  add  the 
new  principle  of  incentive  payments 
for  growing  crops. 

3.  We  must  prevent  accumulated 
surpluses  from  causing  price  collapse. 
Through  the  Ked  Cross  and  direct 
governmental  assistance,  both  food 
and  fiber  should  be  sent  to  Europe 
and  the  Orient  immediately  after 
peace.  We  can  serve  humanity  by 
making  our  burdensome  surpluses 
bless  the  world  without  injuring  the 
farmer. 

4.  The  American  market  must  be 
preserved  for  American  Agriculture. 
The  struggle  of  the  Grange  for 
seventy-four  years  for  "tariff  for  all 
or  tariff  for  none,"  and  our  battle 
against  discrimination  in  Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaties,  will  have  a  new  mean- 
ing in  the  changing  world  ahead. 
Neither  Agriculture  nor  Labor  must 
be  asked  to  compare  with  coolie  or 
Oriental  labor  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  forced  labor  of  the  totalitarian 
state  on  the  other. 

5.  We  must  fight  for  a  fair  price 
that  will  give  the  farmer  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  We  must  give 
Agriculture  a  larger  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.    We  must  have  parity. 


equality,  and  the  American  price  in 
our  exchange  relationship  with  In- 
dustry and  Labor. 

6.  We  must  develop  cooperative 
marketing  so  that  the  farmer  will  get 
a  larger  share  of  what  the  consumer 
pays.  The  farmer  should  have  a  di- 
rect interest  in  all  matters  of  grading, 
standardization,  quality,  storage,  re- 
frigeration and  price.  Marketing 
agreements  and  commodity  loans 
must  be  continued  and  improved. 

7.  We  must  use  education  in  all  its 
phases  to  help  agriculture.  The 
county  agent,  home  demonstrator, 
along  with  the  club  leader  and  voca- 
tional teacher,  can  serve  agriculture. 
The  agricultural  college  must  be  our 
outpost  in  thinking  and  progress. 

8.  Farm  production  and  transpor- 
tation cost  must  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. This  will  require  that  rail- 
ways, highways,  waterways,  airways 
and  pipe  lines — the  Big  Five  in  mov- 
ing farm  products  to  the  consumer — 
must  be  developed  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  prevent  costs  from  skyrocket- 
ing. 

9.  We  must  have  a  farmer-owned 
and  farmer-controlled  Rural  Credit 
System  for  capital,  production,  and 
marketing  credit  needs.  Interest 
rates  must  be  reasonable. 

10.  We  must  develop  a  sound,  long- 
time land  policy,  and  retain  soil  con- 
servation payments.  We  must  con- 
serve our  forests  and  wild  life  as  well 
as  our  soil.  Most  important  of  all, 
we  must  preserve  our  water  resources 
for  power,  rural  electrification,  and  to 
prevent  drought  and  flood.  Balance 
irrigation  and  reclamation  with  re- 
tirement of  marginal  and  submar- 
ginal  lands. 

11.  The  right  to  own  and  operate 
a  farm  or  small  business  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  regulation  is 
an  American  birthright  that  must  be 
preserved.  We  must  prevent  corpora- 
tion or  large-scale  farming  from  sti- 
fling the  family-sized  farm. 


I 

k 
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POULTRY  PROSPECTS  GOOD 

By  Kenneth  Hood 
State  College,  Pa. 

Supplies  of  eggs  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  half  of  1941  are 
expected  to  be  about  3  or  4  per  cent 
smaller  than  in  the  first  half  of  1940, 
and  supplies  of  chicken  meat  for  the 
same  period  may  be  about  5  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Storage 
stocks  of  turkeys  are  considerably 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the 
larger  stocks  will  tend  to  offset  the 
(decrease  in  1940  turkey  production 
from  that  of  1939. 

Domestic  consumer  demand  for 
poultry  products  is  expected  to  re- 
jnain  stronger  than  a  year  earlier  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1940  and  prob- 
ably will  be  well  maintained  in  the 
first  half  of  1941.  The  demand  for 
poultry  and  eggs  in  1941  also  will  be 
stimulated  to  some  extent  by  smaller 
supplies  of  other  meats,  especially 
pork.  Larger  factory  payrolls  caused 
t>y  foreign  war  orders  also  will  tend 
^0  create  some  domestic  consumer 
demand  for  poultry  products. 
With  the  exception  of  corn,  prices 
most  feeds  used  in  poultry  rations 
^T  ^^^^^^^  to  be  favorable  because 
2J  the  prospective  liberal  supplies. 
Present  indications  are  that  it  will 
lon^^'*^  fewer  dozens  of  eggs  to  buy 
^J^  pounds  of  poultry  ration  than 
^ere  required  last  year. 


The  number  of  pullets  not  of  lay- 
ing age  on  September  1  was  about  6 
per  cent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  should  result  in  somewhat  fewer 
birds  in  laying  flocks  this  coming  fall 
and  winter.  The  relatively  favorable 
poultry  prospects  for  this  fall  may  in- 
fluence some  producers  to  keep  a 
larger  nun^ber  of  old  hens  over  for 
the  winter  laying  season. 

For  poultry  and  eggs  as  a  whole, 
foreign  trade  is  not  expected  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  per  cent 
of  domestic  production.  Exports  of 
eggs  during  the  first  half  of  1940  were 
about  double  those  of  a  year  earlier 
but  still  amounted  to  only  one-fourth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction for  that  period. 


DEEP  LITTER  HELPS 

A  POULTRY  PROBLEM 

Use  of  deep  litter  is  helping  to  solve 
the  poultry  man's  problem  of  a  wet- 
litter,  according  to  F.  H.  Leuschner, 
specialist  in  poultry  husbandry  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Several  inches  of  dry,  broken  litter 
and  dry  crumbled  droppings  now  in 
the  poultry  house  may  serve  as  an 
adequate  base  for  the  deep  litter.  All 
that  the  poultryman  needs  to  do  in  the 
months  ahead  is  to  add  to  this  litter 
as  it  becomes  dirty  and  as  long  as 
it  remains  dry. 

The  proportion  of  dry  litter  to  drop- 
pings should  be  about  twice  as  much. 
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Here  s  how  America  gets 
the^^^^  to  go  ahead ! 


WHAT  do  you  see  here?  Just 
a  lot  of  railroad  coal  cars? 
Listen — 

You're  looking  at  the  greatest 
source  of  energy  in  America. 

Coal  is  the  No.  1  source  of  power 
in  the  nation's  factories. 

CoalistheNo.  1  source  of  warmth 
in  the  nation's  homes. 

Coal  gives  us  iron  and  steel.  Coal 
generates  most  of  the  electricity 
used  in  this  country.  And  just  a 
handful  of  coal  contains  enough 
energy  to  pull  a  ton  of  freight  a 
mile  on  America's  railroads. 

Did  you  know  that  it  takes  more 
than  a  million  tons  a  day  to  supply 
the  nation's  demands  for  light 
and  heat  and  power? 

Did  you  know  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  bituminous  and  an- 
thracite coal  mined  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  of  all  other  min- 
erals combined? 

But  without  adequate  transporta- 
tion from  mines  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  these  coals  would  have 
little  value.  Few  people  could  en- 
joy their  warmth  and  comfort — 
most  manufacturing  plants  would 
have  to  be  located  near  the  mines. 


It  is  only  because  railroads  pro- 
vide quick,  dependable,  cheap 
transportation  to  every  corner  of 
the  land  that  people  can  use  this 
inexpensive  fuel,  and  that  manu- 
facturing and  power  plants,  pro- 
ducing for  our  daily  needs  and 
for  national  defense,  can  be  lo- 
cated long  distances  from  the  coal 
fields  and  still  be  sure  of  a  steady 
flow  of  fuel. 

To  meet  the  nation's  needs,  rail- 
roads every  day  are  called  upon  to 
haul  enough  coal  to  make  a  train 
150  miles  long. 

No  other  form  of  transportation 
could  come  close  to  handling  so 
great  a  job  so  smoothly  or  eco- 
nomically. All  by  itself  the  move- 
ment of  the  nation's  No.  1  fuel 
from  mine  to  consumer  would  be 
a  notable  accomplishment.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  food  you  eat, 
the  clothes  you  wear,  most  of  the 
things  you  use  every  day — and 
most  of  the  supplies  for  the  na- 
tion's factories — flow  with  the 
same  smoothness — by  rail. 

No  wonder  thoughtful  people 
recognize  the  railroads  as  the 
nation's  No.  1  transportation 
system — not  only  in  the  volume 
they  handle,  but  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  job  is  done. 


SEB  AMERICA  -  by  Rail 

You  can  tak*  your  car  along  too 

NOW-TRAVEL  ON  CREDIT 

So*  your  tickot  agont  about 
Grand  Circio  Tour  I 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Addition  of  new  litter  is  best  made 
frequently  and  in  limited  amounts, 
about  enough  to  cover  the  surface. 
The  hens'  scratching  breaks  it  up 
better  than  if  large  amounts  are 
added. 

Two   functions   are   served  by   the 


deep  litter.  One  is  dryness  and  the 
other  is  insulation  of  the  floor.  It 
promotes  fowl  comfort  during  deep 
winter  in  houses  which  otherwise 
would  be  colder,  and  it  also  saves  fre- 
quent cleaning,  the  poultryman's 
worst  chore  in  winter. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS,  State  Lecturer 


CHRISTMAS— 1940 

"Peace  On  Earth" 

Shepherds  there  were  who  in  the  fields 
by  night 

Kept  watch,  not  wisting  that  a  chorus 
bright 

Of  angels  would  to  them  the  news 
convey — 

The  dawning  of  the  world's  most  po- 
tent day. 

Countless  the  nights  of  darkness  and 

of  fear 
The  world  has  watched  through,  but 

the  message  clear 
Or    prophets,    martyrs,    saints,    and 

poets  brought 
The  healing  word  for  which  it  blindly 

sought. 

Visions  from  God — through  men  must 

come  the  word. 
Till  the  whole  earth  to  action  deeply 

stirred 
From  war  and  dread  and  hatred  wins 

release. 
And    hails   once   more   as   King   the 

Prince  of  Peace. 


had  it  translated  into  English,  to  our 
"O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  Joyful 
and  triumphant.  .  .  ." 

Father  Joseph  Mohr,  a  simple 
parish  priest  of  Oberdorf,  Austria, 
probably  had  no  thought  that  he  was 
giving  the  world  one  of  its  greatest 
and  best  loved  carols  when,  on  that 
Christmas  Eve,  nearly  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  he  wrote  the 
words  of  "Silent  Night!  Holy 
Night  1"  He  gave  the  words  to  his 
friend,  Franz  Gruber,  schoolmaster 
and  organist,  who  set  them  to  inusic, 
and  were  sung  by  the  little  village 
choir  that  night.  The  song  and  music 
were  carried  in  the  head  of  the  organ- 
ist, never  put  on  paper  till  years  later, 
probably  as  late  as  1840.  By  that  time 
the  carol  was  being  universally  sung. 

One  of  the  finest  Christmas  hymns 
was  written  by  an  American  pastor, 
who  lived  in  Massachusetts  from  1810 
to  1876.  This  was  Edmund  H.  Sears, 
who  gave  us  the  lovely  words  "It 
Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear." 


FAMILIAR   CHRISTMAS   HYMNS 

They  Gain  New  Meaning  When  We 
Know  How  They  Are  Written 

When  Christmas  came  in  the  year 
1865,  following  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  Phillips  Brooks,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  clergymen,  crossed  the 
sea  to  seek  rest  and  peace  in  the  Holy 
Land.  As  he  rode  down  from  Jeru- 
salem to  the  scene  of  the  Nativity, 
he  came  at  the  hour  when  the  sun 
was  setting,  the  twilight  fading,  the 
stars  beginning  to  shine,  the  shep- 
herds bringing  home  their  flocks. 

Phillips  Brooks  gazed  at  the  town 
of  Bethlehem,  lying  there  as  it  had 
on  that  night,  two  thousand  years 
before,  when  a  baby  had  been  born 
in  a  manger.  In  imagination  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  the  crowds  as  they 
came  up  to  be  taxed  by  the  Roman 
rulers.  In  the  stars  shining  on  him 
he  seemed  to  see  one  star  stand  out, 
brighter  than  the  others.  Almost  he 
could  hear  the  angelic  choir  of  that 
first  Christmas.  The  beauty  of  the 
moment  lived  in  his  memory.  But 
it  was  three  years  before  he  found 
the  words  to  express  his  emotions. 
These  words  are  the  ones  that  we  love 
to  sing  on  Christmas  Eve  wherever 
Christian  people  gather  to  pay  hom- 
age to  our  Lord: 

"Oh  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight." 

We  usually  dismiss  the  background 
of  the  beautiful  hymn  "O  Come  All 
Ye  Faithful"  with  the  simple  facts 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  in  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  new  dignity  and 
courage  surround  this  hymn  when  we 
try  to  imagine  the  spirit  of  a  man 
who  could  write  such  stirring  lines  as 
these  in  a  time  when  hatred  and 
malice  were  in  the  land,  when  sol- 
diers fought  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
when  the  Bastilc  held  poor  men  in 
dungeons  because  of  the  hatred  of 
the  men  in  power.  Years  after  this 
war  ended  an  Englishman  heard  some 
Portuguese  priests  singing  this  hymn 
(we  call  it  the  Portuguese  tune)  and 


THE  ETERNAL  HOPE  THAT 

GOODNESS  WILL  SURVIVE 

Christmas  comes  again,  to  a  war- 
torn,  weary  and  worried  world.  What 
can  be  said  in  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  when 
selfishness,  greediness  and  intolerance 
seem  to  be  ruling  the  actions  of  the 
leaders  of  nations?  How  get  into  the 
rhythm  of  Christmas  this  year  as  in 
other  years? 

We  like  the  thought  of  the  writer 
who  said  that  once  each  year  the 
whole  world  walks  in  step  to  the 
measure  of  the  Christmas  rhythm, 
just  as  whole  groups  march  to  music. 
So  this  year,  as  always,  there  are  still 
hosts  of  people  who  will  feel  the  thrill 
of  the  Christmas  season,  i)erhaps  for 
a  week  or  more ;  perhaps,  who  knows, 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Even  if  there  is  greed  for  power 
and  intolerance  of  human  relation- 
ships, we  can  still  remind  ourselves 
that  this  would  be  far  worse  if  Christ- 
mas did  not  come  each  year.  Each 
year  of  celebration  brings  an  increas- 
ing appreciation  of  the  mysteries  and 
secrets  of  the  Christmas  story.  As 
the  years  pass  we  hear  with  clearer 
meaning  the  rhythm  of  the  bells;  we 
see  with  sharper  vision  the  great  gift 
of  children  to  any  civilization.  This 
year,   as  in   no  other,  can  men   and 


women  of  our  generation  appreciate 
some  of  the  eternal  values  of  Christ- 
mas. First  there  is  generosity.  If 
we  are  to  share  the  shepherds'  joy,  we 
must  in  turn  share  with  others.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  brotherliness.  No  one 
class  can  claim  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Shepherds,  wise  men  and  kings  saw 
the  star  and  heard  the  message.  This 
means  that  He  is  for  rich  and  poor, 
men  and  women  in  factories  and 
offices,  on  farms  and  highways,  plain 
and  exalted  alike.  Third,  there  is  the 
ever-recurring  poetry  and  beauty  of 
Christmas.  Beauty  always  has  been 
more  potent  than  ugliness;  flowers 
can  cover  rough  places;  faith  can 
overcome  evil. 

What,  in  your  thought,  would  be 
the  best  news  the  world  could  hear 
this  Christmas?  Would  it  be  the  an- 
nouncement that  Peace  and  Good 
Will  were  realities?  This  is  the 
beauty  of  Christmas,  that  it  brings 
the  eternal  hope  that  goodness  will 
survive. 

"Why,  O  why  do  we  repeat  it — that 
familiar  Christmas  story? 

Why  repeat  it  when  we  know  that 
everybody  knows  it  well? 
Knows  the  story  of  the  shepherds,  of 
the  angels  and  the  shepherds, 

Of  the  star-led  Magi  and  their 
gifts.  There's  nothing  new  to 
tell. 

Why  repeat  it,  when  there's  noth- 
ing new  to  tell? 

"Yet — the  wonder  of  that  story!     Of 
that  matchless  Christmas  story 

Of  the  swaddled  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem, the  whole  world's  Saviour- 
King 
Tell  the  good  news  of  the  story !    Let 
it  peal  o'er  hill  and  valley, 

Tell  it  till  all  men  shall  listen,  tell 
it  till  all  hearts  shall  sing 

For  joy  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  to  be  our  Lord  and  King." 


PENNSYLVANIA 

GRANGES  RECEIVE 

NATIONAL  AWARDS 

The  State  Lecturer  takes  great 
pride  in  being  able  to  congratulate  a 
number  of  Subordinate  Granges  in 
Pennsylvania  for  their  awards  an- 
nounced at  the  National  Grange 
meeting  in  Syracuse.  The  number  of 
Granges  receiving  recognition  for 
completion  of  certain  national  con- 
tests and  projects  shows  a  marked  in- 
crease over  last  year,  and  while  this 
is  very  gratifying  and  a  source  of 
pleasure,  we  know  that  it  represents 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  great 
group  of  Granges  in  this  state.    This 


SATISFACTION  IN  LIVING 

Most  of  us  realize  that  the  only  way  that  folks  can  get  much  satis- 
faction from  living  is  to  get  it  as  they  go  along  from  day  to  day — to 
get  some  pleasure  from  everyday  tasks — to  do  the  common  things  in  an 
uncommon  way.     The  following  is  one  way  of  expressing  it; 

For  Better  Rural  Living — 

Some  fun  along  with  farm  management. 

Some  poetry  along  with  poultry. 

Some  sports  along  with  spraying. 

Some  music  along  with  milking. 

Some  art  along  with  alfalfa. 

Some  drama  along  with  dairying. 

Some  concerts  along  with  clothing. 

Some  beauty  along  with  beef  cattle. 

Some  flowers  along  with  food. 

Some  reading  along  with  reforestation. 

Some  hobbies  along  with  horses. 

Some  play  along  with  potatoes. 

Some  dancing  along  with  dishes. 

Some  community  planning  along  with  crops. 

Some  human  conservation  along  with  humus  conservation. 

Some  living  along  with  making  a  living. 

— R.  R.  Korns,  Rural  Sociology  Extension, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


leads  us  to  hope  that  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  Granges  will  strive 
for  this  recognition  in  the  coming 
year. 

Booster  Night   Program 
Contest  Awards 

For  a  period  of  years  the  National  [ 
Grange    has    conducted    an    annual  ! 
Booster  Night   Celebration,   and  has 
offered  awards  for  programs  presented 
upon    this    occasion,    these    programs 
having   to    comply    with    certain  re- 
quirements and  covered  by  a  report 
sent      to      the      National      Lecturer. 
Granges   entering   the   program  con- 
test   had    to    present,    among    other 
features,   a   six   hundred   word   essay 
on  the  selected  subject  "The  Grange 
—The    Farmer's    Defender."       They 
also  had  to  include  in  the  report  of 
the    program    a    four    hundred   word 
story   describing   the   different   items 
in  detail.  As  a  reward  for  this  Booster 
Program  Contest,  five  national  medals 
are  given,  and  two  to  each  state.  This 
year   Hoover's   Run   Grange,   Greene  I 
County,    with    Mrs.    Bertha    Hoy  as 
Lecturer,  has  been  given  second  award 
in  the  nation.      The  state  award  to 
the  Grange  with  less  than  two  hun- 
dred members  goes  to  Buffalo  Valley 
Grange  in  Union  County,  Mrs.  Asher 
Erdly,    Lecturer.      The    state    award 
to  the  Grange  with   more   than  two 
hundred    members    goes    to    Diahoga 
Grange  in  Bradford  County,  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian Burns,  Lecturer.     These  medals 
are     sent     out     from     the     National 
Grange  oflBce. 

National   Grange   Improvement 
Contest  Awards 

This  is  another  project  depending 
upon  the  enthusiasm  and  initiative 
of  the  Lecturer.  It  is  set  up  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  special 
activities  in  the  Grange.  This  year 
thirty  possible  activities  were  offered 
for  consideration,  a  beautifully  en- 
graved ribbon  being  the  award  to  each 
Grange  that  conducted  any  eight  of 
the  listed  projects.  If  the  Grange 
already  had  organized  certain  of  the 
activities,  then  new  ones  must  be 
used.  We  thank  the  Lecturers  who 
worked  faithfully  to  bring  this  award 
to  their  Granges.  The  list  receiving 
Improvement  Contest  Award  follows: 

Plumsteadville     Grange,     Bucki 

County;    Ruth  Crouthamel,  Lec- 
turer. 
Union    Grange,    Fayette    County; 

Mrs.  Mary  Jackson,  Lecturer. 
Lycova  Grange,  Lycoming  County; 

Mrs.  Ernest  Bauer,  Lecturer. 
Chippewa  Grange,  Beaver  County; 

Mrs.  Fay  McClain,  Lecturer. 
Tyro  Hall  Grange,  Bucks  County; 

Mrs.  Maud  Butler,  Lecturer. 
Green  Grove  Grange,  Lackawanna 

County;    Frances  Vail,  Lecturer. 
Fallowfield     Grange,     Washington 

County;      Mrs.     May     Shannon, 

Lecturer. 
Valley  Grange,  York  County ;   John 

David  Kilmore,  Lecturer. 

National  Grange  Booster 
Building  Project 

This  was  a  project  that  had  in- 
creased membership  as  one  of  its 
major  goals,  and  also  was  different  in 
that  it  required  the  cooperation  of 
the  entire  Grange,  and  not  alone  the 
efforts  of  the  Lecturer.  It  ran  for  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time  than  tbf 
Improvement  Contest,  which  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
Booster  Building  winning  Granges 
follow:  Buffalo  Valley,  Union  Coun- 
ty; Montmorenci,  Elk  County;  Chip- 
pewa, Beaver  County ;  Kellers 
Church,  Bucks  County;  Stony  Point 
Mercer  County;  Millbrook,  Mercer 
County ;  Morningstar,  F  a  y  e  1 1  ? 
County;  Sandy  Creek,  Venango! 
Central,  Potter  County. 


I 


CHESTER  VALLEY 

GRANGE  PRESENTS  HOME 

ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

X  most  interesting  Home  Econom- 
ics program  was  recently  presented  at 
Chester  Valley  Grange,  Devault, 
Chester  County,  the  program  being 
novel  and  complete. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
at  Chester  Valley  is  composed  of  sev- 
en members,  five  women  and  two  men, 
the  personnel  being,  Mrs.  Jules  L. 
Prevost,  chairman,  Mrs.  Frank  Seeds, 
Mrs.  George  Seeds,  Mrs.  James  A. 
Walker,  Mrs.  Paul  Comins,  Harman 
D.  Rees  and  Carroll  Sturgis.  Mrs. 
Prevost  presided  during  the  literary 
hour,  and  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  keen  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  committee  and  members,  in  mak- 
ing the  meeting  the  success  it  was. 

The  stage  was  arranged  as  a  Colo- 
nial kitchen,  most  of  the  articles  ex- 
hibited being  of  the  late  18th  and 
early  19th  century  period.  A  large 
old-fashioned  fireplace  occupied  one 
corner  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  fully 
equipped  with  interesting  articles  that 
were  in  use  at  that  time,  including  a 
copper  boiler  with  stand,  bread 
toaster,  brass  ladles,  corn  and  chest- 
nut roaster,  set  of  scales  with  original 
weights,  etc.,  etc.  At  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  stood  an  old  Windsor  arm- 
chair, and  at  the  other,  a  spinning- 
wheel. 

Across  another  corner  was  an  old 
dough  tray,  spread  with  a  hand  woven 
linen  cloth,  upon  which  many  lovely 
old  dishes  and  candle  sticks  were  dis- 
played. Harman  D.  Bees  had  as- 
sembled and  arranged  the  exhibit, 
which  was  felt  by  all  present  to  be 
most  worthwhile. 

Arthur  Sussel,  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  antiques,  had  aided  Mr. 
Rees  in  planning  the  kitchen,  and  was 
present  at  the  meeting  and  gave  an 
informal  talk  regarding  the  many 
furnishings  in  the  delightful  arrange- 
ment. 

Not  only  were  the  decorations  old- 
fashioned,  but  old  songs  were  used  as 
well.  Mrs.  Edward  Segner  sang 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold"  as 
the  curtains  of  the  stage  were  opened 
on  the  antique  kitchen.  The  violin 
being  the  most  used  instrument  of 
the  time,  Miss  Sara  Comins  played 
as  a  solo  "Long,  Long  Ago."  The 
Grange  sang  "Old  Folks  At  Home," 
and  Miss  Comins  accompanied  at  the 
piano  by  Miss  Mildred  Shainline, 
played  on  the  trumpet,  "In  the  Gloam- 
ing" and  "Stars  of  the  Summer 
Night." 

A  sketch  "Rhyme  Under  Difficulty" 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Wil- 
liams aided  by  her  husband,  at  the 
request  of  the  Grange  Lecturer.  Mrs. 
Williams  was  in  the  act  of  writing  a 
poem  on  the  "Beauties  of  a  Country 
Life,"  and  between  every  few  lines, 
she  was  interrupted  by  many  amusing 
incidents  as  may  occur  on  any  farm. 
In  response  to  "the  funniest  thing 
that  ever  happened  on  my  farm," 
Fred  Hunter  and  Harry  Weaver  told 
numorous  stories. 

"Towser  Must  Be  Tied  Tonight," 
a  parody  on  the  well-known  poem 
"Curfew  Must  Not  King  Tonight" 
^as  given  by  Mrs.  Eva  Cottier. 

During  the  program.  Miss  Ruth 
Hughes  passed  kitchen  gadgets  among 
J^e  men  in  an  identification  contest, 
j^ne  winners  were  Frank  Hunter, 
tarroll  Sturgis,  Reeves  Meurer, 
S^®  Walker,  and  Harry  Weaver. 
Mrs.  Furman  H.  Gyger  of  Kimber- 
t?n  Grange,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
^ome  Economics  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Davis  of  Kimberton  Grange, 
acted  as  judges  of  the  sandwich  ex- 
•^'bit  staged  during  the  evening.  There 
^^re  fifteen  entries,  and  prizes  were 


as  follows:  First,  Mrs.  Reeves, 
Meurer;  second,  Mrs.  Jules  L.  Pre- 
vost; third,  Mrs.  Herbert  Stauffer; 
fourth,  Mrs.  Frank  Seeds;  fifth.  Miss 
Ruth  Hughes. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Walker  was  in 
charge  of  prizes  and  made  the  presen- 
tations. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Burroughs,  Lec- 
turer of  Pomona  No.  3  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties,  extended  greet- 
ings, and  in  her  usual  pleasing  man- 
ner recited  an  Edgar  Guest  selection 
"Hello,  Flowers." 

Mrs.  Prevost  read  the  recipe  for  a 
happy  Grange,  and  called  attention 
to  the  recent  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  urged  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  world  to-day  should  not 
be  considered  too  lightly.  Each  per- 
son received  a  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Numerous  cook  books  and  samples 
of  various  products  that  had  been 
solicited  by  the  chairman  were  dis- 
tributed. "God  Bless  America"  was 
sung  as  the  closing  number,  with  Mrs. 
Herbert  Stauffer  at  the  piano. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  pres- 
ent, with  guests  from  Kimberton, 
Lyndell,  Goshen  and  West  Cain 
Grange. 


'TERFECT  VACATIONS" 
DISCUSSED    BY 

SOMERSET  POMONA 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  in  regular  quarterly  session  with 
Milford  Grange  at  New  Centerville. 
The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  L.  C. 
Long,  Pomona  Master.  Greetings 
were  extended  to  the  visitors  by  C.  A. 
Will  and  the  response  was  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Braesecker  of  Hillcrest 
Grange. 

The  forenoon  session  was  a  busi- 
ness session  during  which  reports 
were  received  from  the  various  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  of  the  county,  com- 
mittees appointed  and  other  business 
transacted. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  after- 
noon program  were  Miss  Alice  Og- 
line,  who  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  a  trip  to  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  taken 
by  the  Ogline  family  during  the  past 
summer.  Miss  Ethel  Glessner  gave 
a  very  interesting  and  educational  talk 
on  a  South  American  trip  which  she 
in  company  with  a  number  of  other 
teachers  enjoyed  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. Miss  Mabel  Rhoads  spoke  on 
the  topic  "What  constitutes  a  perfect 
summer  vacation?"  C.  C.  McDowell 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Inter- 
esting places  to  visit  in  Somerset 
County."  Dr.  M.  E.  John,  Dept.  of 
Rural  Sociology  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  chose  as  his  subject 
"Modern  Forces  Influencing  Human 
Life."  Among  the  forces  he  named 
were  changes  in  industry,  people  mov- 
ing out  of  town  and  cities  to  find 
cheaper  homes,  lack  of  cooperation, 
trend  away  from  the  church. 

Miss  Mabel  Smith,  recently  ap- 
pointed Home  Economics  Extension 
worker  for  Somerset  County,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  "Interesting 
Places  to  Visit  in  Pennsylvania." 
Miss  Smith  pointed  out  many  places 
of  interest  historically  or  otherwise 
in  our  own  state.  J.  J.  Shober,  Valley 
Grange,  spoke  on  the  subject,  "What 
the  Grange  can  do  to  further  High- 
way Safety." 

At  the  evening  session  entertain- 
ment was  furnished  by  Milford 
Grange,  followed  by  the  initiation  of 
a  class  of  candidates  for  the  Fifth 
Degree. 


Wonder  why  theyVe  stretching 
a   wire   to  the   schoolhouse^^ 

'^For  a  telephone,  silly  •  •  •  makes 
folks  feel  safer  about  their  children^' 


It's  so  convenient  to  get  in  touch  with  some  one 
at  the  right  time  at  the  right  place  when  there's  a 
telephone.  Children  away  at  school,  father  in  town, 
married  daughter  on  the  farm  nearby — and  all  of 
them  within  easy  reach  of  your  voice. 

BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM     ^^J 


"Are   you   one   of  those  girls   who 
watch  the  clocks?" 

"No,  sir;    I  have  a  wrist  watch." 


STATE  "TRAVELING 

nBRARIES"  AVAILABLE 

TO  RURAL  PEOPLE 

Inquiries  are  received  daily  from 
all  sections  of  the  State  concerning 
the  organization  of  "Traveling  Li- 
braries" in  rural  communities  which 
have  no  available  public  library  facil- 
ities. 

These  questions  come  to  many  de- 
partments of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
prompt  and  adequate  reply  they 
should  be  referred  immediately  to  the 
Library  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  room  12,  Education 
Building,   telephone — Extension   704. 

Traveling  Libraries  are  sent  by  the 
Library  Extension  Division  to  rural 
communities  to  form  small  public 
library  centers.  THIS  SERVICE  IS 
GRATIS  EXCEPT  FOR  BOOK 
TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES. 

Each  library  is  loaned  fifty  (50) 
volumes,  which  may  be  kept  for  a 
maximum  of  six  (6)  months.  These 
collections  are  made  up  either  from 
lists  of  books  submitted  by  the  li- 
brarian or  are  selected  by  the  staff  of 
the  Library  Extension  Division  on 
the  basis  of  community  needs. 

To  obtain  a  Traveling  Library  any 
community  of  less  than  eight  hundred 


(800)  population  may  write  to  the 
Library  Extension  Division  request- 
ing the  proper  forms  for  registration. 
The  librarian  is  chosen  by  six  (6)  tax- 
payers who  become  the  trustees  of  the 
library.  They  then  select  a  public 
place,  such  as  a  store,  post  oflSce,  or 
private  dwelling.  Schools  are  not 
ligible  as  locations  for  stations.  These 
taxpayer-trustees  sponsor  the  library 
and  guarantee  the  responsibility  of 
the  librarian.  They  make  sure  that 
all  books  are  free  to  any  responsible 
person  in  the  community.  The  li- 
brarian is  a  permanent,  year-around 
resident  of  the  community  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  distributing  the  books 
to  all  children  and  adults  who  need 
good  reading  material. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  its  Traveling  Librar- 
ies, is  making  every  effort  to  bring 
to  its  citizens  the  advantages  of  good 
books. 

In  addition  to  Traveling  Libraries, 
any  individual  in  the  State  who  lives 
in  a  community  or  county  where  there 
is  no  public  or  county  library  is  elig- 
ible to  receive  books  upon  request. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  write  to 
the  State  Library  in  care  of  the  Li- 
brary Extension  Division,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  full  information. 
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State  Master's  Report  to 

the  National  Grange  Meet- 
ing at  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

I 


Friday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly  of 
Demeter  and  the  exemplification  of  the  Ritualistic  work  of  the  Order. 

This  was  followed  by  an  able  address  by  Claude  Wickard,  Secretary, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  State  Masters'  reports  and  that  of  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  Representative. 

On  Saturday  morning  an  informative  address  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
given  by  Wheeler  McMillan,  Editor,  Farm  Jourjial,  which  was  followed  by 
the  National  Grange  broadcast. 

The  officers  and  delegates  then  visited  the  campus  of  Cornell  University 
and  later  were  entertained  by  the  G.  L.  F.  Cooperative  at  Ithaca. 

On  Sunday  the  National  Grange  attended  service  at  Trinity  Methodist 
church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Robert 
C.  Root,  Chaplain  of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  Memorial  Services  were 
conducted  in  the  evening  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  memory  of  eight  Past 
Delegates,  including  Sister  Philip  H.  Dewey  of  our  state.  Truly  we  have 
had  a  busy  and  interesting  session.  K.  S.  B. 


The  State  Grange  Meets  at 

WilkeS'Barrey  December  10-12 

ARRANGEMENTS  are  completed  for  the  Sixty-eighth  Annual  Session 
.  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  which  will  be  held  at  Wilkes-Barre 
on  December  10-12.     The  headquarters  during  the  session  will  be  at 
the  Sterling  Hotel.     The  main  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Iram  Temple 

T  IS  a  pleasure  to  again  extend  greetings  from  the  patrons  of  the  Key-   J"«*  ^ J^^^^^.  ^^^^ /^T  }\^  Sterling.  t       ^        "H         b      in 

The  session  will  officially  open  at  10 :  30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  December  10. 

The  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  formal  opening  in  the  Sixth 


stone  State  to  the  officers  and  delegates  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  continuous  Grange  activity  in  our 
state.  "Neighbor  Night"  meetings  with  visitation  programs  continue  to 
be  a  popular  medium  in  extending  Grange  interest  and  fellowship.  Increased 
interest  has  been  manifest  in  the  Better  Ritual  project  which  has  done 
much  during  the  past  few  years  to  encourage  the  organization  of  Degree 
teams  and  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard  of  Ritualistic 
work  throughout  our  state. 

Early  in  the  year  a  program  of  work  was  planned  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  encouragement  and  guidance  of  our  patrons.  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  Regional  Conferences  attended  by  Masters, 
Deputies,  Lecturers,  Secretaries  and  those  interested  in  Juvenile  Grange 
growth.  We  have  extended  our  Regional  Conference  program  to  include 
Secretaries  and  Juvenile  workers.  We  feel  that  these  Regional  Conferences 
held  early  in  the  year,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint  our 
members  with  the  year's  program  of  work  and  in  addition  serve  as  a  Grange 
school  wherein  all  present  may  participate  in  a  helpful  discussion  of  any 
and  all  Grange  problems  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Our  Grangers  in  general  are  doing  good  work  and  by  courageous  effort 
are  coming  through  the  financial  depression  in  a  very  commendable  way. 
Our  idle  and  abandoned  farms  continue  to  be  a  real  detriment  to  Grange 
growth  and  while  we  have  not  experienced  any  spectacular  Grange  develop- 
ment we  are  going  forward  in  unison  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
our  Order  in  these  uncertain  times.  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw. 


The  National  Grange  Session 

AS  THIS  is  being  written  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Annual  Session  of  the  National  Grange,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

At  11 :  00  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  November  13,  the  session  was  opened 
in  the  Seventh  Degree  after  which  a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  by 
Roland  B.  Marvin,  Mayor  of  Syracuse,  and  W.  J.  Rich,  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange.  The  response  was  given  by  David  H.  Agans,  Overseer 
of  the  National  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  National  Grange  officer's  reports 
and  included  the  very  able  and  comprehensive  address  of  Worthy  National 
Master  L.  J.  Taber,  who  said,  "We  face  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
human  race.  Much  in  which  we  believe  has  been  swept  away,  leaving 
turmoil  not  only  for  tomorrow  but  for  generations  to  come.  .  .  .  America 
stands  at  the  crossroads  of  destiny  between  conflicting  forces  and  conflictinjr 
ideals,  but  we  shall  not  fail.  We  will  restore  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
a  guide  to  living;  we  will  return  our  Bible  to  first  place  on  the  list  of 
reading;  we  will  return  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers." 

The  Sixth  Degree  was  conferred  upon  a  class  of  315  candidates  Wednes- 
day evening,  by  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

On  Thursday  the  Seventh  Degree  was  beautifully  exemplified  to  four 
classes,  totaling  5,237  initiates. 


Degree,  the  appointment  of  committees  and  the  giving  of  the  State  Master's 
address. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to  reports  of  officers  and  the 
presentation  of  resolutions. 

At  four  o'clock  at  the  Hotel  Sterling  a  tea  to  the  ladies  of  the  Grange 
will  be  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  nearby  Granges. 

The  evening  session  which  will  be  an  open  session  will  be  addressed 
by  the  Mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  a  representative  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  local  Grange  official.  The  response  will  be  given  by  a 
State  Grange  officer. 

The  main  feature  of  the  evening  program  will  be  the  Music  Festival 
in  which  outstanding  Grange  musical  organizations  in  the  state  will  com- 
pete for  state  honors. 

During  Wednesday  morning's  session  there  will  be  further  presentation 
of  resolutions,  suggestions  for  officers  for  the  State  Grange  for  the  coming 
biennium  and  a  Memorial  Service. 

During  Wednesday  afternoon  stockholders  of  the  Keystone  Grange  Ex- 
cliange  will  meet  at  1 :  30  and  Pomona  Masters  at  2 :  30  at  places  to  be 
announced  early  in  the  session.  Also  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Juvenile 
and  the  Fifth  Degree  will  be  conferred.  The  Sixth  Degree  will  be  conferred 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  election  of  officers  and  the  installation  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  on  Thursday  evening.  Interspersed  in  this  regular  order  of  business 
will  be  the  presentation  of  visitors.  National  officers,  etc. 

Those  desiring  rooms  in  the  Sterling  Hotel,  the  headquarters  for  the  con- 
vention, will  make  arrangements  for  same  through  Albert  E.  Madigan, 
Towanda,  Pa.  Those  desiring  rooms  elsewhere  in  hotels  or  in  private  homefl 
will  do  well  to  write  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  which  will  assign  rooms  before  and  during 
the  sessions. 


Vocational  Education 

WFTILE  it  is  a  fine  tbing  for  the  state  to  give  people  who  can  appreciate 
it  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education,  it  is  probably  a  more 
important  duty  to  give  the  rank  and  file  that  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  become  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Polls  taken  in  various  sections  of  the  country  indicate  that  » 
comparatively  small  number  of  those  who  received  vocational  training  are 
on  relief  rolls.  It  is  notorious  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  graduates  who  are  out  of  employment  and  find  it  im* 
possible  to  support  themselves.  This  would  indicate  that  a  lot  of  effort  in 
the  field  of  education  has  been  misdirected  and  falls  short  of  fulfilling  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  workaday  world.  We  have  failed  to  instruct 
j  in  the  dignity  of  honest  labor. 


iWerrp  CJjrigtmas  anb  a  llappp  i^eto  l^ear  to  all  ^atroni 
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Phases  of  National  Defense 

THE  people  of  the  United  States  are  determined  to  maintain  peace  for 
themselves.  To  do  this  they  are  organizing  their  strength  in  the  con- 
viction that  preparedness  is  the  only  insurance  of  peace  under  present 
world  conditions. 

In  this  national  preparedness  program,  farmers  have  an  important  part 
to  play.  Some  of  the  most  essential  military  needs  come  out  of  the  soil. 
These  must  be  amply  supplied  for  army,  navy  and  air  forces.  Then  too, 
the  everyday  needs  of  civilian  people  must  be  amply  supplied.  These  supplies 
for  both  military  and  civilian  needs  must  not  only  be  available  in  abun- 
dance but  their  future  abundance  must  be  assured  if  the  nation  is  to  be 
really  strong  and  not  depend  upon  outside  sources  which  might  be  closed 
to  us  at  some  future  time. 

We  have  been  made  surplus  conscious  in  recent  years.  Yet,  with  almost 
a  year's  crop  of  cotton  on  hand  we  are  importing  certain  types  of  cotton 
essential  to  the  rubber  tire  industry.  We  are  importing  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  jute  from  which  burlap  is  made.  We  are  importing  great  quantities 
of  wool  and  sisal.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  these  fibers  or  substitutes 
for  them. 

If  we  turn  to  the  field  of  oils  and  fats,  we  find  ourselves  importing 
2,000,000,000  pounds  of  these.  Some  of  these  can  be  produced  here.  Sub- 
stitutes can  be  found  for  others.  Filling  such  niches  in  our  domestic 
supply  of  raw  products  falls  in  the  province  of  agriculture.  Our  farmers 
are  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  with  their  government  in  closing 
them  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 


Probable  Trends  in  Our  American 

Agriculture 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


COMING  EVENTS 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 

December 
December 

December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


meet     at     the 


4 — Westmoreland     County     Pomona     will 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
4 — McKean  County  Pomona  will  meet  at   Ceres,  N.  Y., 

with  Ceres  Grange  as  host.    Election  of  officers. 
4 — Susquehanna   County   Pomona   will  meet  with   Union 

Grange  at  Union  Grange  Hall. 
5 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Buffalo  Grange 

at  Buffalo  Mills,  Pa. 
5 — Allegheny    County    Pomona    will    meet    at   Pittsburgh 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Wood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
5 — Lycoming  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  Captain  John 

Brady  Grange  Hall  near  Pennsdale,  Pa. 
5-6 — Warren  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  I.  O.  0.  F. 

Hall,  Hickory   St.,  Warren,  Pa. 
5-6 — Erie    County    Pomona   will   meet   with    Clover    Leaf 

Grange  at  North  East,  Pa. 
6-6 — Tioga  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Pomona  Hall  in 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 
5 — Montgomery    County    Pomona    will    meet    at    Center 

Square,  Pa.,  at  the  junction  of  Route  202  and  73. 
7 — Berks  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  Bernville  Fire 

Hall,  Bernville,  Pa.     Fifth  Degree  to  be  given  by 

the  Centre  Port  Degree  Team. 
7 — Schuylkill    County    Pomona    will    meet    at    Lakeside 

Grange  Hall. 
10-12 — Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 
12 — Franklin  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  Fireman's  Hall 

at  Scotland,  Pa. 
14 — Beaver  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  Racoon  Grange 

Hall.     Election  of  officers. 
14 — Carbon    County    Pomona   will   meet    with    Little   Gap 

Grange. 
14 — Fayette  County  will  meet  at  Pleasant  Valley  Grange 

Hall. 


21 — Monroe  Pike  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mineola  Grange 

in  the  Chestnut  Hill  High  School.    Large  class  to  be 

initiated  into  the  Fifth  Degree. 
December  26 — Indiana    County   Pomona    will   meet   with   Penn   Run 

Grange.     Election  of  officers. 
January     3-4 — Columbia    County    and    Lower   Luzerne    Pomona    will 

meet  at  Benton  Grange,  Benton,  Pa. 


RESULTS  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

SAFETY  ESSAY  CONTEST 

On  November  1  the  National 
Grange  announced  the  winners  of  the 
1940  National  Grange  Annual  Safety 
Essay  Contest.  The  first  prize  win- 
der in  the  contest  was  Hugo  A. 
Schlekloth  of  Eldridge,  Iowa.  Hugo 
^011  a  free  trip  to  the  National 
Grange  session  at   Syracuse,  N.   Y. 

Second  prize,  amounting  to  $50.00, 
J^ent  to  Barbara  Poole  of  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. ;  Kathleen  Alvin,  College 
"ark,  Md.,  received  the  third  prize 
amounting  to  $40.00  in  cash.  Fourth 
5pd  fifth  prizes  went  to  Dorothy 
^ance    of    Sharonsville,    Ohio,    and 


Muriel   Hall   of  Durham,   Conn.,  re- 
spectively. 

Although  no  Pennsylvanian  was 
awarded  any  of  the  National  prizes, 
prizes  were  awarded,  nevertheless,  in 
each  of  the  states  to  the  winners  in 
that  state.  In  Pennsylvania  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Olive  Hartz  of 
West  Alexander,  Washington  County. 
The  prize  was  $10.00  in  cash.  Bronze 
medals  went  to  second,  third  and 
fourth  place  winners,  as  follows: 
Second  place,  Ray  Courtney,  Mercer, 
Mercer  County;  third  place,  Ellen 
Strittmatter,  Bradley  Junction,  Cam- 
bria County;  and  Dorothy  P.  Cowan, 
Brookville,  Jefferson  County,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  technological  devel- 
opments in  the  years  to  come  seem 
reasonably  certain  to  lead  to  a 
number  of  primary  changes  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  These  changes  in- 
clude a  continued  rapid  increase  in 
the  adoption  of  tractors,  especially 
the  small  general-purpose  tractor 
with  rubber  tires.  A  further  use  of 
small  combines,  corn  pickers,  and 
other  harvesting  and  tillage  equip- 
ment operated  with  tractors  is  also 
in  the  picture.  There  will  be  a  rapid 
extension  of  rural  electrification,  es- 
pecially if  support  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  is  contin- 
ued as  in  1940. 

Other  changes  include  a  slow  but 
constant  improvement  in  the  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  livestock,  and  prog- 
ress in  the  correction  of  nutritional 
deficiencies  and  in  disease  control.  A 
tendency  toward  considerable  in- 
creases in  corn  production  is  apparent 
as  a  result  of  further  adoption  of 
hybrid  seed.  Some  increase  in  the 
production  of  wheat  and  oats  is  likely 
as  a  result  of  wider  adoption  of  new 
disease-resistant  varieties.  Greater 
acreages  of  soybeans  for  seed  produc- 
tion are  in  prospect,  resulting  partly 
from  better  seed-yielding  varieties, 
partly  from  improved  methods  of  har- 
vesting, and  from  the  development  of 
new  industrial  outlets. 

Extension  of  flax  and  grain  sor- 
ghums into  new  producing  areas  as  a 
result  of  the  breeding  of  cold-resist- 
ant and  hardy  varieties  is  a  part  of 
our  agricultural  economy  of  tomor- 
row. Another  is  the  continued  shift- 
ing from  small-grain  and  tillage 
crops  to  forage  and  pasture  in  the 
interest  of  soil  conservation;  also,  a 
continuation  of  the  shift  from  low- 
yielding  to  high-yielding  hays. 
Greater  use  of  cover  crops  and  other 
cultural  and  engineering  conserva- 
tion practices  may  be  exi)ected;  and 
some  increase  in  the  production  of 
corn  and  cotton  as  a  result  of  greater 
use  of  cover  crops  in  the  South. 

Other  prospective  changes  include 
an  expansion  in  the  use  of  domestic 
wood  pulp  and  increased  attention  to 
forests  and  wood  lots  as  sources  of 
supplementary  income  for  farmers. 
Greatly  increased  use  of  frozen  pack- 
ing of  farm  products  is  likely,  and 
continued  advances  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  textile  fibers  are  ex- 
pected. Wider  outlets  and  use  of  both 
the  edible  and  the  drying  oils,  and 
development  of  starch  production 
from  sweet  potatoes  on  a  commer- 
cially important  scale  are  additional 
possibilities.  Some  development  of 
plastics  and  other  industrial,  products 
from  cellulose  and  protein — using 
mostly  wood  as  the  source  of  cellulose, 
and  soybeans  and  casein  as  sources 
of  protein — are   other  possibilities. 

Expected  shifts  in  tenure  and  in- 
come raise  difficult  questions,  since 
these  entail  loss  of  position  and  in- 
come and  a  progressive  piling  up  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale — 
and  that  most  likely  in  areas  of  lowest 
agricultural  productivity,  where  the 
existing  population  is  already  in  ex- 
cess. This  intensification  of  popula- 
tion pressure  is  certain  to  accelerate 
population  movement.  There  will  be 
an  increased  tendency  to  migrate  be- 
tween rural  areas  and  between  rural 
and  urban  areas.  Machines  alone  are 
expected  to  displace  350,000  to  500,000 
additional  farm  workers. 

The  important  (but  not  new)  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  farm  prices  and 
income  will  be  intensified  by  the  ex- 


pected technical  developments.  Sig- 
nificant increases  of  crops  and  live 
stock  cannot  come  without  serious 
repercussions  upon  costs,  prices,  and 
income  of  all  farmers,  but  especially 
commercial  producers.  These  changes, 
furthermore,  will  not  take  place  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country. 

Another  effect  is  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  mechanization  upon  size  of 
farm  and  the  relation  of  this  to  the 
availability  of  farms  for  tenants. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  farmer  upon  re- 
tirement would  go  to  a  town  and  rent 
his  farm  as  a  unit  to  a  bona  fide 
tenant,  but  now  he  is  more  likely  to 
stay  on  the  farm  and  rent  it  by  fields 
to  his  neighbors,  who  thus  increase 
the  size  of  their  operating  units. 
Machines  help  them  operate  the  addi- 
tional acreage  practically  as  efficiently 
as  if  it  were  a  definite  part  of  their 
home  tracts.  They  stand  to  enlarge 
their  operations  and  incomes  thereby, 
but  there  is  one  less  farm  for  some 
other  tenant. 

Closely  related  to  this  development 
is  the  influence  of  mechanization  and 
acreage  adjustments  upon  the  shift 
from  a  position  as  tenant  and  share- 
cropper to  one  as  wage  hand.  The 
problem  may  become  even  more  in- 
tensified in  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  absence  of  a  large  defense 
program,      industrial      opportunities 
would   not   be   likely   to   be   of   such 
magnitude  as  to  absorb  anything  like 
the  present  industrially  unemployed, 
to  say  nothing  of  absorbing  the  large 
excess  of  manpower  on  the  farm.  Nor 
are  the  prospects  much  brighter  for 
the  years  ahead.     A  prolonged  Euro- 
pean war  might   alter  this  prospect, 
but  only  temporarily.     A  short  war, 
on    the   other   hand,   might   make    it 
even  darker.    Even  when  peace  is  de- 
clared a  period  of  years  will  be  re- 
quired   to    overcome    the    maladjust- 
ments resulting  from  the  war.    There 
will   be   extreme   competition    among 
all   nations  for  world  markets.     Be- 
cause   of    the    major    importance    of 
foreign  markets  to  the  prosperity  of 
the    bulk    of    our    agricultural    pro- 
ducers, it  appears  that  agriculture  as 
a  whole  will  be  affected  particularly 
by   this   situation.      Agriculture   will 
be  benefited,  however,  to  the  extent 
that  our  domestic  industrial  economy 
can  be  made  to  function  more  effec- 
tively  through  expanded  production, 
lower   prices,   and   increased   employ- 
ment. 


MEET  NEEDS  IN  WINTER 

STORAGE  OF  VEGETABLES 

By  W.  B.  Nissley 

A  large  number  of  vegetables  re- 
quire cold  temperatures  to  keep  prop- 
erly in  winter  storage,  but  they  vary 
somewhat  in  humidity  requirements. 

Vegetables  which  require  a  moist 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  95 
percent  humidity,  include  cabbage, 
Brussel's  sprouts,  kale,  celery,  Chinese 
cabbage,  endive,  and  escarolle.  Beets, 
carrots,  winter  radishes,  rutabagas, 
turnips,  parsnips,  and  salsify  require 
medium-moist  conditions,  or  90  per- 
cent relative  humidity. 

Onions  do  best  in  a  medium-dry 
atmosphere  of  85  per  cent  humidity. 
Free  circulation  of  air  through  slatted 
crates  helps  them  to  keep  well  in  stor- 
age. Winter  melons  may  be  placed 
under  hay  or  straw  in  a  medium-dry 
or  85  percent  humidity. 

Our  best  harvesting  equipment  —  a 
good  cow  on  a  good  pasture. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Cbairmtm,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State   College. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Boak,  New 
Castle. 

Mrs.  Furtnan  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi^  Home  Economics  Committee 


THE  CHKISTMAS  SPIRIT 
By  Rev.  R.  M.  Haverfield 

Amidst  the  rush  and  confusion,  the 
glare  of  lights  and  the  display  of 
goods,  the  commercialization  and  so- 
cial hilarity,  we  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
cover the  true  "spirit  of  Christmas." 
There  is  so  much  of  that  which  is 
superficial  and  shoddy,  so  much  that 
is  sheer  extravagance  and  selfishness, 
that  we  wonder  if  the  multitudes  have 
forgotten  that  Christmas  is  the  cele- 
bration of  "the  birthday  of  a  King," 
who  was  "born  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

The  Spirit  of  Christmas  in  its  true 
interpretation  is  first,  "THE  SPIRIT 
OF  GIVING,"  remembering  the  fa- 
miliar words  of  John  3 :  16,  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  GAVE 
his  only  begotten  Son  .  .  .,"  and  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
in  our  hearts  we  must  give. 

When  we  speak  of  giving  at  Christ- 
mas, we  often  actually  mean  barter- 
ing of  gifts.  The  exchanging  of  gifts 
among  the  members  of  a  household  is 
a  treasured  tradition  that  we  would 
not  destroy,  but  we  bankrupt  our- 
selves for  months  to  give  to  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  not  because  we  really  want  to 
give  to  him,  or  feel  he  needs  anything 
we  may  give,  but  we  give  this  year  be- 
cause he  gave  to  us  last  year.  Or 
worse  still,  we  give  to  him  because  we 
want  to  win  favor,  perhaps  social  or 
political  favor  with  our  gift.  How 
far  this  is  from  the  true  spirit  of  giv- 
ing at  Christmas  timel  Let  us  cher- 
ish the  Christian  spirit  by  giving  to 
those  to  whom  the  gift  brings  real  joy, 
to  those  who  may  need  that  which  we 
may  be  able  to  give,  to  those  whose 
hearts  will  be  gladdened  by  our  gift, 
and  to  those  whom  we  may  not  know 
at  all,  but  who  are  waiting  for  some- 
one to  share  the  Saviour  with  them. 
Let  us  remember — 

"It  is  not  what  we  give,  but  what  we 
share, 
For   the   gift   without   the   giver   is 
bare." 

The  second  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  is  joy  and  glad- 
ness. The  angel  declared  to  the  shep- 
herds, "Behold  I  bring  you  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  peo- 
ple." What  a  prophecy  I  Nothing 
has  brought  to  the  world  so  much  joy 
and  happiness  as  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
His  way  of  life.  In  the  days  of  war 
and  rumors  of  war,  when  i)eace  has 
been  blacked-out  in  so  much  of  the 
world,  and  when  there  is  so  much  of 
Buffering  and  sorrow,  surely  we  need 
far  more  than  merely  things  wrapped 
in  bright  paper ;  we  need  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  in  our  hearts  to  bring  us 
joy  and  peace  and  the  feeling  of  good- 
will toward  others. 

"Joy  to  the  world !   the  Lord  is  come : 
Let  earth  receive  her  King." 

The  third  fundamental  feature  of 
the  true  spirit  of  Christmas  is  LOVE 
—"For  God  so  LOVED  ..."  This 
love  is  an  unselfish  affection  for  those 
about  us,  a  love  that  finds  joy  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  in  the  laughter 
of  a  little  child,  in  the  gratitude  of 
an  invalid,  and  in  the  contentment  of 
the  heavy  laden.  It  is  this  character- 
istic of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  so 
needed  this  year  when  men  are  being 


taught  to  hate  one  another,  when 
there  is  strife  and  contention  among 
the  people  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
when  bitterness  is  hardening  the  hu- 
man heart.  May  the  love  God  gave 
His  Son,  warm  hearts  grown  cold, 
and  transform  lives,  and  redeem  those 
who  are  lost  in  the  sins  of  lust  and 
greed  and  intemperance. 

"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  our 
hearts  in  Christian  love,"  for  this  will 
bring  to  us  and  to  all  mankind,  the 
true  spirit  of  Christmas  which  shall 
not  pass  away,  but  which  shall  bring 
an  abiding  peace  and  an  abundant 
life. 


CHEISTMAS  STILL  LIVES 

Christmas  is  in  the  air  again  I 
Wars  —  Hatred  —  Fears — Jealousy — 
Depressions — Earthquakes  — Floods — 
cannot  destroy  it. 

Embodied  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ- 
mas are  all  the  composite  radiance, 
beauty,  idealism  and  character  that 
mankind  has  ever  known.  The  se- 
cret of  peace  through  understanding 
and  good  will.  May  the  Christmas 
Spirit  be  transformed  into  the  Year- 
Around  Christ  Spirit. 

At  Christmas  time  as  at  no  other 
time  of  the  year  we  live  the  religion 
of  Love,  Happiness  and  Service.  Oh  I 
discouraged,  storm-tossed  world  : 
Reach  out  again  toward  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem. 


Charles  Dickens  who  pictured  the 
holiday  season  as  a  kind,  forgiving, 
charitable,  pleasant  time.  Scattered 
throughout  his  works  are  twenty  or 
more  wonderful  Christmas  dinners, 
many  of  them  with  menus  and  recipes. 
The  Christmas  dinner  should  linger 
in  the  minds  of  every  member  of  the 
family  as  the  very  best  and  happiest 
meal  of  the  year.  Christmas  dinner 
need  not  be  elaborate  or  expensive. 
It  should  be  carefully  planned,  well 
cooked,  carefully  seasoned  and  served 
in  an  artistic  manner. 

It  is  the  gaiety,  the  happy  spirit, 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  home  fes- 
tivities rather  than  their  elaborate- 
ness which  strengthen  family  and 
friendship  ties  and  always  leave  a 
happy  memory. 


CANDLES  AT  CHRISTMAS 

Candles  seem  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  holly,  ever- 
green and  mistletoe. 

It  is  very  easy,  inexpensive  and  re- 
quires but  little  time  to  make  attrac- 
tive and  unusual  candlesticks  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  every  room  in  the 
house. 

Just  a  few  suggestions  and  you  will 
think  of  many  others: 

Dixie,  or  similar  stiff  cups,  partly 
filled  with  melted  paraffin.  (Better 
use  double  boiler  as  paraffin  takes  fire 
easily.)  Insert  candle  before  wax  has 
completely  hardened. 

Apples  are  most  effective  especially 
so  if  small  flowers  or  bits  of  holly  are 
arranged  artistically  on  them. 

Cakes  of  an  odorless  soap  can  be 
used  as  a  base  and  gaily  wrapped. 

Angel  Food  Cake  pan.  Placing 
candle  in  center  and  candy  or  nuts  in 
cake  section. 

Birch  logs  about  three  inches  thick 
make  attractive  candle  holders. 

Make  your  own  hurricane  lamps 
with  a  saucer  and  a  lamp  chimney. 
Paraffin  can  be  used  to  hold  candle  in 
place.  Take  three  cranberries  and 
cut  a  narrow  slot  half  way  through 
each.  Fit  these  over  lower  edge  of 
the  chimney  to  permit  the  necessary 
air  to  enter  it. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

TABLE  DECORATION 

By  Mrs.  Furman  Gyger 

Make  a  centerpiece  of  a  good  sized 
bowl  of  holly  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  small  red  candles.  Candles  may 
be  held  by  pine  cone  holders. 

If  white  is  to  be  your  color  scheme 
perhaps  you  would  like  the  center- 
piece of  a  bowl  of  snowballs  (pop- 
corn) surrounded  by  a  wreath  of 
greens,  or  a  centerpiece  consisting  of 
an  oblong  mirror  on  which  are  ar- 
ranged small  white  reindeer,  sur- 
rounded by  cotton  covered  with  imi- 
tation snow.  On  either  side  tall  red 
or  white  candles  in  a  holly  wreath 
holder.  Tiny  socks  made  of  red  mos- 
quito netting  may  be  used  as  favors. 
Put  a  new  penny  or  dime  in  the  toe 
and  fill  the  sock  with  nuts  and  can- 
dies. 


SNOWBALL  PARTY 

By  Mrs.  Furman  Gyger 

Just  imagine  a  party  indoors  with 
all  the  charm  and  excitement  that  go 
with  out-of-door  winter  sports,  and 
without  the  frost-bitten  ears.  This 
kind  of  a  party  is  just  the  thing  for 
a  Grange  entertainment.  Trim  the 
room  with  a  few  pine  trees,  laden 
with  cotton  and  artificial  icicles. 
Decorate  the  windows  with  crepe 
paper  icicles.  A  string  of  bells  tied 
to  the  front  door  will  announce  each 
guest.  Artificial  snow  sprinkled  over 
the  floor  makes  the  appearance  of  the 
room  more  or  less  like  the  snow- 
covered  earth  outdoors. 

Have  a  snowball  contest.  Use  ten 
artificial  snowballs  which  you  can  buy 
in  novelty  or  department  stores. 
Place  a  cardboard  snowman  at  one 
end  of  the  room  with  a  pipe  balanced 
in  his  mouth.  Each  player  in  turn 
has  ten  balls  to  throw  at  the  snow- 
man's pipe.  A  prize  is  awarded  the 
player  who  knocks  out  the  pipe  the 
most  times. 

Fishing  Through  the  Ice.  Draw  a 
ring  on  the  floor  with  chalk.  Prepare 
as  many  slips  of  paper  as  there  are 
guests  with  the  fortunes  printed  on 
them.  To  each  fortune  tie  a  Christ- 
mas ball  and  place  them  all  in  the 
ring.  Each  player  goes  fishing  for 
his  fortune  with  a  fishing  rod  made 
of  a  stick,  string  and  bent  pin.  The 
trick  is  to  hook  the  pin  into  a  Christ- 
mas ball  ring  and  get  your  fortune. 


DECEMBER 

By  Mrs.  Furman  Gyger 

Wandering  snowflakes,  holly  wreaths 
on  the  front  doors,  fragrant  cedar, 
cakes  and  cookies  to  bake,  presents  to 
make,  jolly  little  fir  trees  to  trim, 
stockings  to  fill  and  Christmas  dinner 
to  plan  and  prepare — all  these  things 
mean  December  is  here.  It's  a  busy 
time  but  a  very  happy  one.     It  was 


A  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHT 

Oh,  Christmas  is  coming  again,  you 
say, 
And  you  long  for  the  things  it  is 
bringing; 
But  the  costliest  gift  may  not  gladden 
the  day. 
Nor  help  on  the  merry  bells  ring- 
ing. 
Some   getting  is   losing,  you   under- 
stand. 
Some  hoarding  is  far  from  saving; 
What  you  hold  in  your  hand  may  slip 
from  your  hand. 
There  is  something  better  than  hav- 
ing; 
We  are  richer  for  what  we  give. 
And  only  by  giving  we  live. 

Your   last    year's   presents    are   scat- 
tered and  gone; 
You    have    almost    forgotten    who 
gave  them; 
But  the  loving  thoughts  you  bestow 
live  on 
As  long  as  you  choose  to  have  them. 
Love,  love,  is  your  riches,  though  ever 
so  poor; 
No  money  can  buy  that  treasure; 
Yours  always,  from  robbers  and  rust 
secure. 
Your  own,  without  stint  or  meas- 
ure; 
It  is  only  by  love  that  we  give; 
It  is  only  by  loving  we  live. 

For    who    is    it    smiles    through    the 
Christmas  morn. 
The  light  of  the  whole  creation? 
A  dear  little  Child  in  a  stable  born, 
Whose  love  is  the  world's  salvation. 
He  was  poor  on  earth,  but  He  gives 
us  all 
That  can  make  our  life  worth  the 
living; 
And  happy  the  Christmas  Day  we  call 
That  is  spent  for  His  sake  in  giv- 
ing. 
He  shows  us  the  way  to  live; 
Like  Him,  let  us  love  and  give. 
— Lucy  Larcom. 


a 


HILDA'S  CHRISTMAS 

Standing    apart    from    the    childish 
throng, 
Little  Hilda  was  silent  and  sad; 
She    could    not    join    in    the   happy 
song. 
She  could  not  echo  the  voices  glad. 

What  can  I  do  on  Christmas  Day? 

I  am  so  little  and  we  are  so  poor," 
She  said  to  herself  in  a  dreary  way; 

"I  wish  there  was  never  a  Christ- 
mas more. 


"Mother  is  sick  and  father  can't  know 
How  children  talk  of  their  gifts 
and  joy, 
Or  he'd  surely  try,  he  loves  me  so, 
To  get  me  just  one  single  toy." 

"But   Christmas  isn't  for  what  you 
get," 
She  heard  a  small,  sweet,  tender 
voice, — 
"It's   for   what   you   give,"   said   wee 
Janet, 
And  the  words  made  Hilda's  heart 
rejoice. 

"It  isn't  our  birthday,"  went  on  the 

mite, 

"It  is  Christ's,  you  know,  and  I 

think  He'd  say 

If  He  were  to  talk  with  us  tonight, 

That  He'd  wish  us  to  keep  it  His 


own  way 


>» 


A  plan  came  into  Hilda's  head. 
It  seemed  to  her  she  could  hardly 
wait. 
"I  can't  give  nice  things,"  she  bravely 
said, 
"But  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  cele- 
brate. 

"I  can  give  the  baby  a  day  of  fun; 
I  can  take  my  plant  to  the  poor, 
lame  boy; 
I    can    do    mother's    errands — every 
one; 
And  my  old  kite  I  can  mend  for 
Roy. 

Now  when  that  busy  day  was  done, 

And  tired  Hilda  crept  to  bed, 
She  forgot  that  she  had  no  gift  oi 
her  own. 
"What  a  lovely  Christmas  it  was, 
she  said.       — M.  A.  L.  Lane. 
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rAN  SURPLUS  VEGETABLES 
^^        FOR  WINTER'S  HEALTH 

Thrifty  homemakers  look  ahead, 
and  this  is  the  time  when  they  are 
planning  the  canned  vegetable  supply 
for  winter  months. 

Gardens  are  providing  all  the  fresh 
vegetables  the  family  needs  now.  By 
canning,  preserving,  and  pickling  the 
surplus  homemakers  can  have  a  well- 
filled  food  storage  room  from  which 
to  round  out  winter  meals. 

Canning,  correctly  done,  is  a  safe 
and  easy  way  to  preserve  vegetables 
for  winter  use.  Know  your  method 
and  follow  it  exactly,  and  you  should 
have  no  trouble  with  your  home  can- 

^^"^*       .        •  '         '     ^      I.     ^ 

The    aim    m    canning    is    to    neat 

foods  enough  to  kill  the  bacteria 
that  cause  spoilage,  and  then  seal  air- 
tight to  keep  out  bacteria.  The  sim- 
plest method  is  to  place  the  jars  of 
food  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water- 
processing  until  the  food  itself  is 
heated  to  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Non-acid  vegetables,  such  as  beans, 
peas,  and  corn,  can  be  canned  more 
safely  if  processed  in  the  steam  pres- 
sure cooker  where  temperatures  of 
240  to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  can  be 
reached  in  order  to  kill  dangerous 
bacteria  which  may  be  present. 

Another  problem  in  canning  vege- 
tables, is  to  get  them  heated  through 
to  the  center  of  the  container  in  the 
time  allotted  for  processing.  When 
there  is  a  thick  mass  of  vegetables,  it 
may  be  hard  to  get  the  part  in  the 
center  hot  enough  to  kill  the  bacteria. 
This  is  especially  true  of  lima  beans 
and  cream  style  corn. 

The  first  general  rule  that  applies 
to  canning  of  vegetables  calls  for 
vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden  and 
canned  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
vegetables  lose  flavor  and  goodness 
when  they  are  held  over  for  any 
length  of  time.  Also  be  sure  to  use 
good  quality  vegetables,  because  a  bit 
of  decay  may  spoil  an  entire  batch. 

Divide  the  vegetables  up  into  small 
lots  that  you  can  handle  easily.  You 
can  work  more  efficiently  if  you  don't 
try  too  many  things  at  one  time. 

Precook  the  vegetables  and  have 
them  hot  when  you  put  them  into 
the  cans.  This  precooking  shortens 
the  time  of  processing  the  food.  Pre- 
cook only  the  amount  required  to  fill 
the  number  of  cans  you  are  able  to 
process  at  one  time.  If  cans  of  warm 
vegetables  are  allowed  to  stand  before 
processing,  the  bacteria  in  them  will 
multiply  rapidly. 

Keep  complete  records  of  each 
batch — the  kind  of  food,  date  canned, 
and  method  of  processing.  Put  this 
information  on  the  label  of  each  jar. 
Then  if  anything  should  go  wrong, 
you  can  trace  back  and  find  the  cause 
of  spoilage. 


come  a  closed  chapter  and  go  on  to 
the  next  episode  in  your  book  of  life. 
Just  give  and  forget  I 

Christmas  I    All  nations  rejoice  to  the 
thtill  of  it ! 
Pauper  and  peasant,  the  rich  and 
renowned ; 
Spirit  of  Love — may  we  bow  to  the 
will  of  it — 
Then    we'll    have     Christmas    the 
whole  year  around. 
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RECIPES 

Fruit  Dressing  for  Fowl 

lb.  prunes, 
lb.  currants, 
lb.  raisins, 
large  apples,  diced, 
cupful  sugar, 
teaspoonful   salt, 
teaspooiiful  cinnamon, 
cupfuls  stale  bread  cut  in  small 
cubes. 
2     teaspoonfuls  butter. 

Cook  fruit  in  water  until  soft,  add 
sugar,  salt,  cinnamon  and  butter. 
Fold  in  bread  cubes.  Stuff  bird  and 
roast.  This  is  enough  to  stuff  two 
medium  chickens  or  ducks  or  a  small 
turkey  or  goose. — Ohio  Orange  Cook 
Book. 

Cranberry  Salad 

cupfuls  ground  raw  cranberries, 
to  2  cupfuls  sugar. 


Simmer  berries  and  water  until 
very  soft.  Press  through  sieve  or 
strainer.  Add  rest  of  ingredients. 
Cover  and  let  simmer  10  minutes. 
Strain  and  chill. — Ohio  Orange  Cook 
Book. 

Scalloped  Chicken 

1  4-lb.  chicken. 

6  cupfuls  bread  crumbs, 
milk. 

2  medium-sized  onions,  minced. 
1  tablespoonful  celery  salt. 

Cook  chicken  until  tender.  Cool, 
take  out  bones  and  mince.  Combine 
crumbs,  minced  onion  and  celery  salt 


moistened  in  milk.  Place  chicken  and 
dressing  in  alternate  layers  in  baking 
dish.  Pour  over  all  the  broth  in  which 
chicken  was  cooked.  Bake  in  mod- 
erate oven. — Ohio  Grange  Cook  Book. 


TAKING  NO  CHANCES 

"I  want  to  give  you  notice,  ma'am," 
declared  the  maid.  "I  am  getting 
married." 

"But,  Marie,"  said  her  mistress, 
"could  you  not  wait  a  month  until  I 
get  a  new  maid?" 

"I  couldn't  risk  it,  ma'am.  I  don't 
know  Harry  well  enough." 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  patterns  15o.  each  In  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


orange,  ^/^  peel. 


cupful  chopped  celery. 

apple. 

^   cupful    nuts,    ground. 
2     packages  lemon  gelatine. 
1     cupful  pineapple  (optional). 


Plan  to  have  a  living  Christmas 
tree  this  year.  Make  your  own 
wreaths  and  decorations,  too,  but  be 
sure  that  the  greens  you  buy  are  not 
those  which  must  be  conserved.  This 
18  the  month  to  show  your  community 
how  your  winter  garden  grows  .  .  . 
and  to  make  your  yard  and  your  win- 
dows shine  with  Christmas  cheer. 


Just  remember  the  truth,  quaintly 
uttered:  "The  soul  who  quits  rum- 
maging in  the  waste  basket  of  mem- 
ory and  makes  the  most  of  pigeon- 
holed hopes,  gets  well  and  prosperous." 
fn  other  words,  look  on  the  bright 
^i(je,  and  cultivate  the  expectancy  of 
good. 


Make  it  a  rule  when  you  give  to 
J,^t  your  gift,  whatever  it  may  be,  go 
ireely  and  lovingly,  and  to  take  joy  in 


the 


giving;    then  let  the  matter  be- 


Grand  and  measure  cranberries, 
add  sugar  and  let  stand  ^  hour. 
Grind  orange,  apple,  nuts  and  add 
with  celery.  Mix  and  add  gelatine 
when  cool  but  not  set.  Allow  for  juice 
that  forms  on  fruit  when  adding 
water  to  gelatine. — Ohio  Orange  Cook 
Book. 

Golden  Popcorn  Patties 

2  cupfuls  sugar. 

V2  cupful  light  syrup. 

1  cupful  hot  water. 

y^  teaspoonful  salt. 

Boil  to  soft  ball  stage.  Add  1  tea- 
spoonful vanilla,  1  teaspoonful  lemon 
juice.  Pour  over  5  quarts  of  pop- 
corn, heated  and  I  cupful  peanuts  or 
1  cupful  walnut  meats.  Cover  with 
hot  syrup.  Mix  and  spread.  Then  cut 
into  squares. — Ohio  Grange  Cook 
Book. 

Open  Faced  Apple  Pie 

1  egg  white. 
iy2  cupfuls  sugar. 

2  teaspoonfuls  flour. 
%     cupful  cream. 
Quartered  apples  to  fill  pan. 

3  teaspoonfuls  butter. 
Nutmeg  to  suit  taste. 

Line  pie  pan  with  crust.  Cover 
with  white  of  ef!:g.  Take  1  cupful 
sugar  and  add  flour  to  it.  Cover 
crust  with  one-half  sugar  and  flour. 
Set  in  quartered  apples  until  pan  is 
full.  Add  one-half  cupful  sugar  to 
remaining  sugar  and  flour  and 
sprinkle  over  apples.  Dot  with  butter, 
add  cream  and  sprinkle  with  nutmeg. 
Bake  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  Start 
400  degrees  and  reduce  to  350  degrees 
after  10  minutes. — Ohio  Orange  Cook 
Book. 

Cranberry  Jmce  Cocktail 

6  cupfuls  berries. 

7  cupfuls  water. 
114  cupfuls  sugar. 

1  cupful  orange  juice. 

2  teaspoonfuls  lemon  juice. 
14     cupful  bark,  optional, 

cinnamon,  optional. 
Whole  cloves,  optional. 


8M9 — This  trimly  tailored  frock  Is  Weal  for 
the  smart  matron.  She  can  wear  It 
for  almost  any  occasion  all  day 
long.  Sizes  16  to  50.  Size  36,  2^ 
yards  54-lnch  fabric. 

8860 — For  campus,  country  or  town,  this 
Jumper  Is  the  season's  favorite. 
Sizes  11  (29-ln.  bust)  to  19  (37-ln. 
bust).  Size  15,  2  yds,  39-ln.  fabric 
for  blouse;  2%  yds.  54-ln.  for 
jumper. 

8490 — Economical  and  easy  to  sew,  this  apron 
makes  a  useful  gift  for  a  housewife 
friend.  One  size.  Requires  1  yd. 
36-ln.    fabric. 

3163 — These  good-looking  pajamas  with  their 
own  matching  coat  are  the  lovelleet 
present  you  could  think  of — and 
they're  nice  to  own  yourself,  too. 
Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16,  4%  yds. 
39-ln.  fabric  for  pajamas;  2%  yds. 
fabric  with  IM  yds.  contrasting, 
for  coat. 

2763 — This  pattern  Includes  ladles'  travelling 
slippers  and  a  case  as  well  as  chil- 
dren's bunny  slippers.     Sizes,  Small 


(ladles'  slippers  and  case  size  6, 
children's  bunny  slippers  size  7), 
Medium  (ladies'  size  7.  children'* 
size  11)  and  Large  (ladies'  size  9, 
children's  size  2).  For  fabric  re- 
quirements, see  pattern. 

8686 — Make  these  Jolly  stuffed  animals  out  of 
scraps  from  your  workbaaket.  For 
fabric  requirements,  see  pattern. 

8187 — A  new  blouse  or  bolero  will  do  won- 
ders for  a  not  so  new  dress.  Ther 
make  welcome  gifts,  too.  Sizes  14 
to  42.  Size  36,  1\  yds.  39-ln.  fab- 
ric for  blouse ;  1%  yds.  for  sash 
and  bolero. 

3144 — Vitamins  for  your  wardrobe  are  this 
perky  Scotch  cap  and  bag.  They're 
so  simple  to  make  that  you  can 
have  them  done  In  time  for  Christ- 
mas. One  size.  Hat  requires  %  yd. 
35-in.  fabric,  %  yd.  lining;  Iwig, 
Vt    yd.   fabric,    %   yd.   lining. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  Winter  Fashion 
Book  now !  It  Includes  many  ideas  for 
Christmas  gifts  to  make  yourself.  The  price 
is  Just  10  cents ! 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


A  Merry  Christmas  Morning 

To  each  and  every  one, 
The  rose  has  kissed  the  dawning 

And  the  gold  is  in  the  sun. 
And  may  the  Christmas  splendor 

A  joyous  greeting  bear, 
Of  love  that's  true  and  tender, 

And  faith  that's  sweet  and  fair. 


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


December  and  the  year  1940  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  You  have  all  had 
a  happy  Thanksgiving,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  trust  that  every  Juvenile  in 
the  state  has  elected  its  officers  for 
1941.  If  you  have,  for  any  reason, 
failed  to  do  this,  will  you  attend  to 
it  at  your  next  meeting?  December 
in  many  organizations  is  known  as 
Rosemary  month — "Rosemary,  that's 
for  remembrance."  A  very  good  idea 
for  Juveniles.    So  let  us — 

Remember  to  send  the  list  of  new 
officers  to  the  state  Secretary.  I  am 
really  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  last 
December,  42 — nearly  a  third  of  our 
Juveniles — failed  to  report  their  new 
officers  in  time  to  get  them  printed 
in  the  Register.  If  you  want  to  make 
your  State  Supt.  and  the  State  Sec- 
retary a  nice  Christmas  gift  you  will 
give  us  a  100  per  cent  report  of  new 
officers. 

Remember  to  plan  for  the  new  year 
before  the  year  actually  begins.  Most 
of  us  get  so  wrapped  up  in  Christmas 
work  and  play  that  we  forget  how 
soon  the  New  Year  comes  knocking  at 
our  door,  and  usually  it  finds  us  all 
unprepared.  It  seems  the  usual  thing, 
in  Subordinate  as  well  as  Juvenile 
Granges,  to  spend  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary getting  ready  to  go. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
the  first  meeting  after  the  election  we 
could  have  a  roll  call  in  which  each 
member    tells    some    one    thing   they 
would  like  to  see  the  Juvenile  Grange 
do  in  1941.     As  the  suggestions  are 
given    they    could    be    written    on    a 
blackboard    or    big    sheet    of    paper 
where  all  could  see  them  and  we  could 
spend  a  few  minutes  discussing  them 
in  an  effort  to  decide  whether  they 
were  practical  or  worthwhile  and  how 
many  of  them  could  be  worked  into 
the  next  year's  program.    I  also  think 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  the  Matron 
could   find   time   to   sit  down  quietly 
in  her  own  home  with  the  new  Matron 
— if  there  happens  to  be  a  new  one — 
and  talk  over  the  work  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange.      Then   if  the  two  Matrons 
could  hold  a  new  officers'  conference 
in   which    they    very    carefully    went 
over   the   work  of  each   officer,  espe- 
cially the  work  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer   and  where  plans  could  be 
made    for    better    degree    work,    new 
projects,     a     year's     program     built 
around    one    theme,    and    each    new 
officer  started  in  learning  his  part  in 
the  ritual.      What  a  lift  this  would 
give  us  in  our  new  year's  work. 

Remember  to  send  your  program 
scrapbooks  to  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing at  Wilkes-Barre.  The  awards  in 
the  State  and  National  Juvenile  con- 
tests will  be  made  at  this  time. 

Remember  all  the  people  who  have 
helped  you  during  the  yoar.  I  know 
of  one  Juvenile  Grange  which  makes 
a  practice  of  giving  their  Subordinate 
Grange  a  present  at  the  end  of  each 
year  in  appreciation  of  the  many 
things  the  parent  Grange  does  for  it. 
They  have  added  several  items  to  the 
permanent  equipment  of  that  Grange. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  do  just  that 
but  you  can  write  a  nice  "Thank 
You"  letter  to  be  read  in  Grange. 


Remember  the  less  fortunate  boys 
and  girls — or  older  people — about  you. 
This  is  the  month  to  make  toys  and 
scrapbooks  and  sunshine  boxes  for 
children  in  hospitals,  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  shut-ins,  be  they  old  or 
young.  Every  community  has  its 
share  of  such  people.  Some  of  our 
Juveniles  collect  old  toys  and  clothes 
for  the  Salvation  Army.  Some  of 
them  are  collecting  all  the  soap  wrap- 
pers that  have  a  money  value  and  giv- 
ing the  proceeds  to  some  charitable 
organization.  Many  of  our  older  girls 
are  sewing  or  knitting  for  the  Red 
Cross. 

Yes,  let  us  keep  "Rosemary  Month" 
by  remembering  our  obligations,  by 
remembering  to  plan  for  the  New 
Year,  by  remembering  other  people. 
Then  we  will  have  a  very  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  very  Happy  New 
Year  from  the  inside  out. 


Have  a  program  built  about  the 
Christmas  customs  of  other  lands,  or 
one  in  which  we  try  to  trace  our  own 
C^hristnjas  customs  to  their  source. 
We  will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how 
many  different  countries  we  are  in- 
debted. In  fact  just  this  one  subject 
of  the  origin  of  our  familiar  Christ- 
mas customs  would  make  very  inter- 
esting programs  for  all  our  meetings 
between  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. 


DECEMBER  PROGRAMS 

There  are  so  many  lovely  things  to 
use  on  December  programs  that  it 
seems  almost  useless  for  me  to  make 
any  suggestions,  but  when  I  see  how 
many  Granges  both  big  and  little 
take  note  of  the  Christmas  season  only 
by  having  a  recreational  program  with 
an  exchange  of  cheap  gifts,  I  think 
perhaps  we  do  need  some  suggestions. 

Among  the  many  things  we  can  do 
are  these;  make  an  immense  Christ- 
mas poster  with  which  all  the  chil- 
dren help.  Get  a  big  sheet  of  paper 
from  a  print  shop,  fasten  it  up  on 
the  wall,  let  some  who  are  clever  with 
crayons  draw  in  the  background, 
while  others  cut  the  figures  from 
poster  paper.  Work  at  it  before  and 
after  your  formal  meeting  for  several 
nights. 

Read  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child 
from  the  book  of  Luke,  and  from  the 
book  "The  Christ  Child,"  by  Maud 
and  Miska  Petersham.  Have  a  good 
story  teller  come  in  from  the  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  and  tell  (reading  in 
part)  "The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol" 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  or  Dicken's 
"Christmas  Carol." 

Spend  an  evening  singing  the  beau- 
tiful old  Christmas  songs.  Have  dif- 
ferent ones  tell  how  some  of  them 
came  to  be  written ;  how  carol  singing 
began,  etc. 

Have  each  member  bring  a  copy  of 
some  famous  painting  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. Learn  something  about  these 
early  painters.  Have  tableaus  of  one 
or  two  of  those  pictures. 

Have  an  evening  of  Christmas 
poetry. 


On  this  last  Juvenile  page  for  the 
year  1940  I  want  to  say  to  all  the 
Juvenile  officers  in  the  state  a  very 
hearty  "Thank  You"  for  the  fine  co- 
operation I  have  had  throughout  the 
year.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
work  of  this  office.  My  only  regret 
has  been  that  I  have  so  little  time 
to  give  to  it. 

To  every  newly  elected  Juvenile 
officer,  I  want  to  say  Best  wishes  for 
the  new  year,  and  congratulations. 
Nothing  nicer  could  happen  to  you 
than  to  be  chosen  as  an  officer  of  a 
Juvenile  Grange  and  to  have  a  chance 
to  help  farm  boys  and  girls  in  this 
great  free  country  learn  how  to  work 
together  for  the  good  of  all. 


"It  is  not  the  weight  of  jewel  or  plate 
Or  the  rustle  of  silk  or  fur. 
But  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  is 
rich 
As  the  gifts  of  the  wise  men  were. 
And  we  are  not  told  whose  gift  was 
gold 
Or  whose  was  the  gift  of  myrrh." 


FOOD  FACTS  AND  FADS 

Every  American  takes  personal 
pride  in  the  wonders  of  modern  sci- 
ence. Yet  there  are  few  Americans 
who  have  not  innocently  passed  on  a 
bit  of  superstition  or  folklore  that 
contradicts  true  scientific  principles. 

Fads  and  legends  about  food  are 
especially  popular,  explains  Dr.  Helen 
S.  Mitchell,  research  professor  in  nu- 
trition at  Massachusetts  State  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  now  work- 
ing on  the  nutrition  program  as  part 
of  national  defense. 

To  quote  Doctor  Mitchell,  "We're 
interested  in  what  we  eat.  We  worry 
about  possible  illness.  We  would  like 
to  believe  that  there  was  some  par- 
ticular food  or  some  sjrecial  diet  that 
would  give  us  a  magic  key  to  health 
and  happiness.  And  we  grasp  at  many 
a  food  fad. 

"While  these  fads  have  served  to 
make  us  diet-conscious,  they  are  not 
reliable  guides  to  well-balanced  meals. 
A  fundamental  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion is  our  best  protection  against 
false  ideas  about  food,"  Doctor 
^fitchell  points  out. 

"A  little  knowledge  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous    thing  —  when      it's     twisted 


around  to  back  up  extravagant  claims 
for  a  certain  food,  a  special  diet,  or  a 
^nutritive'  preparation.  Only  too 
often  scientific  words  are  used  to 
cover  false  or  partly  false  ideas. 

"The  science  of  nutrition  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  last  25  years  or 
so.  Ours  is  the  first  generation  that 
has  a  chance  to  find  out  so  much  of 
the  real  truth  about  food.  We  can 
certainly  find  out  what  food  does  for 
the  body,  why  we  need  certain  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  how  to  get  the 
most  nutritive  value  for  our  money, 
how  much  we  need  of  certain  food 
values  to  help  keep  us  physically  fit. 
So  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  out  as  much 
as  we  can  about  nutrition  and  pass 
along  the  sound  scientific  facts,"  Doc- 
tor Mitchell  explains. 

Some  Fads  Ridiculous 

A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  current 
food  fads  shows  how  ridiculous  they 
are  in  the  light  of  scientific  nutri- 
tional findings.  For  example,  there's 
the  old  idea  that  celery  and  fish  are 
"brain"  food.  Actually  no  one  food 
can  be  turned  into  brain  material.  A 
variety  of  different  foods  are  needed 
to  build  and  repair  all  tissues  through- 
out the  body. 

Then  there  are  the  notions  that 
children  are  expected  to  believe.  The 
idea  that  carrots  will  make  a  little 
girl's  hair  curl,  that  spinach  will 
make  a  little  boy  grow  big  and  strong. 
Both  carrots  and  spinach  are  good 
foods  and  should  be  included  in  the 
well-rounded  diet.  But  these  two 
vegetables  cannot  perform  miracles. 
Science  has  not  found  any  relation 
between  diets  and  curly  locks.  As  for 
good  growth  and  normal  development 
— it  has  been  found  that  children  need 
a  good  assortment  of  all  the  protec- 
tive foods.  And  adults,  too,  need  a 
well-balanced  diet  to  keep  the  body 
functioning  at  its  best." 
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"Acid  Foods'' 

"We  eat  too  many  acid  foods"  is 
another  unfounded  idea  that  many 
persons  believe.  So  they  proceed  to 
cross  oranges,  tomatoes,  and  other 
good  foods  off  their  diet — because 
they  taste  acid.  Actually  these  foods 
and  most  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  base-forming.  But  there's  no  need 
to  worry  about  acid-  and  base-form- 
ing foods  if  you  have  a  w^ll-rounded 
diet  that  includes  plenty  of  milk, 
eggs,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals 
with  some  meat,  fish,  or  poultry.  Bet- 
ter to  focus  attention  on  adequate 
diets  than  to  fret  about  acid-forming 
diets. 

Another  false  idea  is  that  you 
shouldn't  eat  different  kinds  of  fruits 
together  because  there  is  danger  in 
combining  the  different  acids.  Nu- 
tritionists explain  that  there  is  no 
possible  harm  in  fruit  combinations. 
Nature  even  combines  different  acids 
within  a  single  fruit. 

There  are  faddists  that  tell  you  to 
eat  no  cooked  foods,  and  there  are 
faddists  that  tell  you  to  eat  no  raw 
foods.  For  practical  purposes,  it§ 
best  to  hit  a  happy  medium.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  may  lose  some  food 
values  in  the  cooking  process,  so  its 
a  good  idea  to  eat  some  of  them  raw. 
However,  cooking  gives  food  * 
pleasing  variety  in  texture  and  flavor, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  some 
foods  suitable  for  us  to  eat.  If  you 
cook  vegetables  as  short  a  time  ^ 
necessary  and  make  use  of  the  cook- 
ing water,  you  cut  down  the  loss  of 
food  values. 

Some  food  fads  are  harmless.  But 
some  of  them  may  throw  your  diet  off 
balance.  They  may  increase  your  food 
costs,  or  they  may  steer  you  away 
from  the  food  values  that  are  really 
needed. — Bureau  of  Home  Econof^' 
ics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


VACATION  AND  TKAVEL 
THEME  OF  SOMERSET 

COUNTY  POMONA 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  with  Milford  Grange  at  New 
Centerville  on  October  19,  1940.  The 
roll  call  was  answered  to  by  naming 
«a  place  I  would  like  to  visit  or  a 
lovely  scene  in  my  travel."  Greetings 
were  extended  by  Marian  Musser  of 
Hilford  Grange  and  the  response  was 
given  by  Ruth  Braesecker,  of  Hill- 
crest  Grange.  The  remainder  of  the 
morning  session  was  devoted  to  busi- 

^^^^'  ,  r  •  AT 

At  the  afternoon  session  Alice 
Ogline  of  Somerset  Grange  and  Ida 
Kimmel  of  Stonycreek  Grange  talked 
on  "What  I  learned  and  saw  in  my 
travels."  Mr.  C.  C.  McDowell  gave 
a  talk  on  "Interesting  places  to  visit 
in  Somerset  County."  Mabel  Rhoads 
of  Wills  Granges  discussed  "What 
Constitutes  a  perfect  vacation."  The 
address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Dr. 
H.  E.  John,  Dept.  of  Rural  Sociology 
of  State  College. 

Jack  Shober  of  Valley  Grange  and 
Harry  Ringler  of  Wills  Grange  gave 
a  very  interesting  discussion  on 
"What  the  Grange  can  do  to  further 
Highway  Safety." 

The  evening  program  consisted  of 
entertainment  by  Milford  Grange  and 
the  conferring  of  the  Fifth  Degree. 
Special  music  was  furnished  by  Hill- 
crest  Grange  and  Kingwood  Grange. 

65TH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF     COLD     POINT 

GRANGE  CELEBRATED 

Cold  Point  Grange,  No.  606,  Mont- 
gomery County,  celebrated  its  65th 
anniversary  on  October  Ist  with  about 
65  present. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Styes  of  Norristown, 
the  one  charter  member  who  has  kept 
her  membership  through  the  65  years 
of  this  Grange's  existence  was  pres- 
ent. Her  two  brothers,  Harry  C.,and 
Freas  Styes,  who  have  been  members 
of  Cold  Point  Grange  for  sixty  years 
were  also  present. 

The  history  of  Cold  Point  Grange 
was  given  by  Ida  Conrad  Myers  whose 
parents  were  also  charter  members. 

Four  Past  Masters  who  had  held 
membership  for  25  years  were  pre- 
sented with  Silver  Star  Pins.  They 
were,  Harry  W.  Myers,  Charles  W. 
Sheppard,  Harry  W.  Topley  and  C. 
C.  Zimmerman. 

Mrs.  Harold  Allebach,  State  Flora, 
and  Howard  Zeigler,  Montgomery 
County  Pomona  Master,  were  present 
and  addressed  the  meeting. 

A  sketch,  "Aunt  Betsy  and  the  Oil 
Stock"  was  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Topley. 


at  the  Sewing  Circle"  was  given  by 
Alice  Freed  and  a  peppy  sketch,  "A 
Backyard  Quarrel"  was  given  by 
George  Bentrem  and  Stuart  Dickson. 
A.  W.  Rogers  gave  a  reading,  entitled, 
"Two  Things  to  Worry  About,"  after 
which  the  game  of  Truth  and  Conse- 
quence was  played  with  everybody 
joining  in  the  fun. 

A   delicious   lunch   was   served   by 
the  ladies  of  the  Grange. 


FIFTIETH  YEAR  CELEBRATED 
BY  MITCHELL'S  MILLS  GRANGE 

Mitchell's  Mill  Grange,  No.  912, 
Tioga  County,  is  celebrating  its  fif- 
tieth year  of  activity  under  the  leader- 
ship of  James  Pearson,  Master,  and 
his  daughter,  Helen,  who  is  Lecturer. 
The  anniversary  dinner  was  held  Jan- 
uary 27,  1940,  at  which  time  the  one 
surviving  charter  member,  Mr.  M.  M. 
Friends,  now  living  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
was  presented  a  Golden  Sheaf  Cer- 
tificate and  a  Past  Master's  jewel. 

Booster  Night,  September  28th,  was 
attended  by  about  eighty  people.  The 
program  included  group  singing  led 
by  Deputy  Lynn  Williams,  Maines- 
burg.  Pa.  A  new  Bible  for  the  altar 
was  presented  to  the  Grange  by  the 
Home  Economics  Committee.  Music 
was  furnished  by  a  group  of  young 
people  from  Jobs  Corners,  Pa.  At 
this  meeting  Golden  Sheaf  Certifi- 
cates were  presented  to  six  members 
who  joined  Mitchell's  Mills  Grange 
during  its  first  year.  These  members 
included  two  sons  of  the  first  master, 
James  C.  Smith,  and  their  wives. 
Those  receiving  certificates  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Smith,  J.  A.  Seeley  and  L.  L. 
Burley. 


Weather,"  Mrs.  Loomis;  tribute  paid 
to  our  court  ladies.  Cares,  Pomona, 
Flora;  song,  "Coming  Through  the 
Rye,"  Mrs.  Erk  and  Mrs.  Eno ;  poem, 
"White  Rose,"  lecturer;  song,  entire 
Grange;  talk  on  legislation,  Irving 
Dix;  reading,  "Let's  Wonder  Less 
and  Work  More,"  Mrs.  Hessberger; 
reading,  "The  Easy  Road  Crowded," 
Mrs.  Yeaton.  Halloween  stunts  con- 
cluded the  afternoon  program.  The 
platform  was  trimmed  with  evergreen 
and  autumn  leaves. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Fifth 
Degree  was  conferred  upon  a  class  of 
candidates  by  Pomona  Degree  Team; 
Duane  Lohman  captain.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  presented  by  the 
Lecturer:  Selection  by  Garrett  or- 
chestra of  Indian  Orchard  Grange; 
song,  "America";  tableau  of  the  Pil- 
grims and  reading.  Beach  Grove 
Grange;  harvest  song  followed  by  a 
tableau  of  our  first  Thanksgiving  and 
reading.  Beech  Grove  and  Indian 
Orchard  Granges ;  impersonating 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, Vance  Varcoe,  Honesdale; 
reading,  "The  Land  Where  Hate 
Should  Die,"  Lecturer;  reading,  Mrs. 
Grossman;  "God,  Bless  America," 
entire  Grange.  Garrett  orchestra  en- 
tertained with  several  selections,  after 
which  all  repaired  to  the  dining  room 
where  a  light  lunch  was  served.  The 
day  was  ideal  and  a  large  number 
was  present  at  the  meetings. 


Heisey,  a  reading  by  Mrs.  Spitler, 
and  several  numbers  by  the  North 
Jackson  Juvenile  Kitchen  Band. 

A  feature  of  the  program  that 
proved  to  be  interesting  and  helpful 
was  a  presentation  of  the  actual  work 
done  by  the  Vocational  Agricultural 
boys  in  the  Myerstown  High  School. 
These  boys,  including  Carl  Heffelfin- 
ger.  Bob  Heagley  and  Irwin  Bollinger, 
related  the  kind  of  projects  they  are 
carrying  on.  They  described  the  in- 
struction they  are  getting  and  some 
of  their  actual  achievements.  These 
boys  were  accompanied  by  their 
teacher,  Mr.  James  Woodford. 

The  ladies  of  the  North  Jackson 
Grange  furnished  an  excellent  meal 
for  the  visiting  Grangers  during  the 
supper  hour. 

The  evening  was  largely  taken  up 
by  the  election  of  officers,  together 
with  several  entertainment  features, 
including  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  read- 
ing by  Mrs.  Loyd  Snyder  and  selec- 
tions by  a  quartet  consisting  of  the 
Houtz  and  Spitler  sisters. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  Po- 
mona meeting  will  be  held  in  this 
same  Grange  Hall  the  second  Satur- 
day in  February. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 

POMONA  PRESENTS 
INTERESTING  PROGRAM 

Regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
Wayne  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
41,  was  held  Oct.  23  with  Beech  Grove 
Grange  as  host.  The  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  usual  business  routine. 
At  the  afternoon  session  the  Lecturer, 
Eva  Buckingham,  produced  the  follow- 
ing program :  Song  by  entire  Grange ; 
poem,     "October,     Bright     Blue 


LEBANON  COUNTY  POMONA 

ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Harry  Anspach  of  Jonestown  was 
elected  Master  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Pomona  Grange  at  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing held  in  the  North  Jackson  Grange 
Hall,  November  9.  He  succeeded 
George  Heisey,  who  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity during  the  past  four  years. 
Miss  Esther  E.  Boyer  of  Lebanon, 
R.  2,  was  elected  Lecturer,  and  Mrs. 
Miles  Horst  of  Palmyra,  Secretary, 
for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

The  presence  of  the  State  Master, 
Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  at  the  afternoon 
session  gave  added  interest  to  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Bagshaw  spoke  on  "The 
Grange  Program,"  discussing  many 
of  the  important  objectives  of  the 
Order. 

A  number  of  young  people  from 
North  Jackson  Grange  offered  special 
numbers  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. These  included  a  duet  by  Lu- 
cille Houtz  and  Kathryn  Spitler,  a 
reading  by  May  Bross,  a  tonette  duet 
by    Christine    Fasnacht    and    Harold 


\ 


BOOSTER  NIGHT  AT 

FAIRVIEW  GRANGE 

Fairview  Grange,  No.  1628,  Alle- 
gheny County,  held  their  Booster 
■Night  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
29th,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  well  attended  meeting. 

A  very  interesting  program  was 
presented  with  James  E.  Campbell 
reading  a  paper  on  "Booster  Night," 
and^a  play  entitled  "Be  a  Little  Cu- 
^0  by  Helen  Wondaheimer,  Mildred 
"^one,  Amelia  Ghent,  Laurena  Web- 
8ter  and  Evelyn  Hone.  Mr.  H.  O. 
^ock  gave  a  talk  on  "Taxes"  which 
^as  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
^  mouth  organ  duet  by  Stuart  Dick- 
son and  George  Bentrem  was  greatly 
enjoyed.     A  reading,  "An  Afternoon 


A  Blue  Ribbon  Winner 

This  is  the  exhibit  of  Red  Lion  Grange,  No.  1781,  at  the  York  Fair 
held  last  October,  which  drew  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many  comments 
were  made  regarding  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  quality,  and  great 
variety  of  articles  shown. 


FAYETTE  POMONA  SCENE  OF 
OUTSTANDING  DEGREE  WORK 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
Fayette  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
49,  was  held  in  the  Curfew  Grange 
Hall,  October  12. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Master  Earl  Langley.  The  forenoon 
session  was  devoted  to  the  usual  busi- 
ness routine.  The  attendance  banner 
was  awarded  to  Union  Grange.  From 
the  report  of  the  Subordinate  Granges 
105  new  members  had  been  initiated 
in  the  fourth  degree  and  55  candi- 
dates were  awaiting  initiation. 

Pomona  Grange  had  visitors  from 
the  following  counties:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Phillips,  Mr.  Hess,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  Chaliant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Barger,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mol- 
lenauer,  from  Washington  County. 
Mrs.  Barger  is  Pomona  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  Mollenauer  is  Lec- 
turer of  Washington  County  Pomona. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barkman  were 
there  from  Somerset  County;  Mrs. 
Barkman  is  the  Lecturer  of  Somerset 
County  Pomona.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Goodwin  of  Greene  County  were 
there  too,  Mr.  Goodwin  being  Master 
of  Greene  County  Pomona.  Each  vis- 
itor gave  a  short  talk. 

The  Pomona  Male  Quartet  will 
enter  the  national  singing  contest  to 
be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
Menallen  Grange  Chorus,  state  cham- 
pions for  the  last  two  years,  will 
again  compete  in  the  State  Grange 
Musical  Festival  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

A  baked  ham  dinner  was  served  by 
the  women  of  Curfew  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Lyons.  W.  D.  Hixon  of  Dawson 
Grange  introduced  J.  M.  Luckey,  a 
member  of  Dawson  Grange  for  48 
years  and  the  first  secretary  of  Po- 
mona Grange  organized  April  23, 
1892.  Mr.  Luckey  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk. 

A  reading  was  given  by  Kitty  Lou 
Fisher,  "The  Train  Ride";  William 
Gaskill  sang  a  solo,  "Sipping  Cider." 
A  dialogue  was  given  by  members  of 
Woodside  Grange,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  song  by  the  Male  Quartet. 

William  Gaskill  introduced  the 
guest  speaker.  Judge  Howard  J. 
Hughes,  Washington,  Pa.  He  talked 
to  the  farmers  about  the  different 
problems  that  faced  the  farmers  of 
today.  His  talk  was  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

At  the  evening  session  twenty-three 
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candidates  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Fifth  Degree.  The 
Degree  was  conferred  in  full  form  by 
the  Curfew  Degree  Team.  The  work 
was  done  in  an  unusually  fine  man- 
ner with  Paul  Luce  as  Captain  of  the 
team.  Mrs.  Barger  commended  the 
degree  team  for  their  excellent  floor 
work  and  said  that  she  had  never  seen 
a  more  beautiful  court.  At  this 
meeting  44  Sixth  Degree  members 
and  24  Seventh  Degree  members  were 
present. 

At  the  close  of  the  degree  work  all 
members  were  asked  to  join  in  the 
Pomona  Feast. 


CHTTBCH  SERVICE  ATTENDED 

BY  ALLEGHENY  POMONA 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  first  Go-to-Church  Service, 
Sunday  evening,  November  17. 
Sixty  patrons  attended  the  service 
which  was  held  at  Grace  Methodist 
church  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa.  The  ser- 
mon by  Kev.  H.  C.  Emrick,  pastor  of 
the  church,  was  a  most  inspiring  mes- 
sage on  the  subject,  "Thank  God  for 
America."  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
patrons  in  attendance  that  a  service 
of  this  kind  shall  always  be  a  feature 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Pomona's 
annual  calendar. 


STATE'S  "STAR  FARMER" 

HAS  UNUSUAL  RECORD 

John  William  Shaffer,  the  eighteen- 
year-old  farm  boy  from  Bedford,  who 
recently  was  one  of  the  four  Future 
Farmers  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive the  1940  "Star  Farmer"  award 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  at  Kansas 
City,  has  an  unusual  record,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  honor  obtained 
by  young  Shaffer,  he  received  a  cash 
award  of  $150.  This  is  the  third  time 
in  ten  years  that  a  Pennsylvania  boy 
has  won  the  Star  Farmer  award  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region.  Shaffer 
was  one  of  six  Pennsylvania  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  School  boys  whose 
records  qualified  them  for  American 
Farmer  degrees  at  Kansas  City. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
records  show  that  last  year  his  labor 
income  was  $918,  of  which  $860  was 
net  profit,  and  in  addition  he  paid 
himself  $58  in  wages.  He  has  served 
as  president  and  secretary  of  his  local 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  was  secretary  of  the  Blair- 
Bedford  district  and  is  reporter  for 
the  Keystone  State  Association.  He 
engaged  in  many  other  activities  as  a 
student  in  the  Vocational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bedford  High  School, 
and  is  now  a  freshman  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 


Lloyd  Simons,  E.  W.  Ammerman  and 
C.  F.  Arnold. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that 
these  officers  will  be  installed  on  Tues- 
day evening,  December  10,  by  the 
State  Deputy,  Minor  Crosby.  The 
body  chose  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  each  month  for  the 
nights  for  meeting  and  the  place  of 
meeting  the  Graiige  hall  at  Gravity, 
near  Lake  Arie]. 


HOPE  GRANGE- 
WAYNE  COUNTY 

BEING  REORGANIZED 

On  the  evening  of  November  12 
a  meeting  was  called  in  the  Grange 
Hall  at  Gravity,  Wayne  County,  to 
consider  the  reorganization  of  Hope 
Grange,  No.  898.  During  the  evening 
27  members  paid  up  their  fees  and 
dues  and  chose  the  following  list  of 
officers  for  the  coming  year:  Master, 
Jesse  Miller;  Overseer,  Harry 
Shaffer;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ruth  Koch; 
Steward,  Marguerite  Shaffer;  Chap- 
lain, Gladys  Bortree;  Assistant 
Steward,  Robert  Bortree;  Treasurer, 
E.  W.  Ammerman;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Osgood;  Gatekeeper,  Wm. 
Bone,  II;  Ceres,  Betty  Bone;  Po- 
mona, Marion  Chumard;  Flora, 
Grace  Bortree;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Margaret  Simons.  Members 
of     the     Executive     Committee     are 


CENTRE  COUNTY 

POMONA  GRANGE 

MEETS  AT  MILLHEIM 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
13  met  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  in  the 
I.  O.  O.  F.  building  at  Millheim  with 
East  Penns  Valley  Grange  as  host 
with  an  attendance  of  200  patrons. 

The  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  the  Worthy  Pomona  Master, 
L.  E.  Biddle.  Sara  Grove,  Secretary 
to  Pomona  Grange  Fair  Association, 
gave  a  brief  report  on  Fair  condi- 
tions. T.  I.  Mairs,  Supt.  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  Fair  gave  his  report. 
Judging  of  dramatics  was  quite  ex- 
tensively discussed. 

Harry  Fisher  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
George  Ralston  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  Samuel  Fletch- 
er as  Fire  Insurance  Auditor. 

Edith  S.  Dale  spoke  on  the  Centre 
County  library  and  endorsed  its  work. 
The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Henry  Stover,  of  East  Penns 
Valley  Grange,  and  the  response  by 
Mayse  Harpster  of  Port  Matilda 
Grange. 

The  main  feature  at  the  noon  hour 
was  The  National  Grange  Program 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
tuned  in  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

Dr.  Burt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Extension  Service,  gave  an 
educational  lecture  and  display  on 
different  varieties  of  potatoes  and 
disease  of  potatoes,  with  special  men- 
tion to  the  following  varieties: 
Hauma,  Rurual  Russet,  Sebago,  and 
Sequai.  The  proper  preparation  of 
soil,  selection  of  seed  and  spraying 
was  urged.  Pennsylvania  is  the  third 
best  potato  producing  state  in  the 
union. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  Pomona  Lecturer,  Phoebe  Cron- 
ister,  who  rendered  the  following  pro- 
gram: Music  by  East  Penns  Valley 
Orchestra,  directed  by  Paul  Bartges; 
solos,  "Sweetheart  of  the  Valley," 
"God,  Bless  America,"  Lois  Stover; 
reading,  "The  Granger's  Wife,"  Mrs. 
John  Blauser;  and  a  "Potato  Song," 
composed   by   Phoebe    Cronister. 

The  farm  topic  for  the  afternoon 
was  "Potatoes." 

There  were  thirty-one  ways  of  pre- 
paring potatoes  given  by  the  women 
present.  The  subject  was  then  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  topics: 
"Potatoes,"  by  John  Wert ;  "Potatoes 
the  Largest  Vegetable  Crop,"  by 
Joseph  Owens;  "Maine  Potatoes,"  by 
Mrs.  George  McCormick;  "Soil  for 
Potatoes,"  by  Mrs.  Harry  Fisher; 
"Shipping  Potatoes,"  by  Victor 
Brungard;  "Idaho  Potatoes,"  by 
Harry  Fisher;  "Potato  Grading,"  by 
Henry  Stover;  "Potato  Varieties," 
by  LaRoe  Porter;  "Rural  Russets," 
by  Ray  Sharer;  and  "Serving  Pota- 
toes," by  Pearl  Biddle. 
Orchestra  music. 

"Thanksgiving  Through  the  Years," 
was  discussed  by  Rev.  James  Fisher 
of  Pine  Grove  Mills,  based  on  Psalm 
92 : 1,  in  which  he  stated  that  we  can 
give  thanks  in  three  ways  only,  by 
being  willing  to  give  of  our  Time, 
Talent  and  Money.    Doxology. 

The  traveling  Bible  was  presented 
by  Myrtle  Dixon,  Chaplain  of  Marion 
Grange,  to  Mrs.  Morris  Burkholder, 
Chaplain  of  Pomona  Grange. 


A  talk  on,  "Keeping  of  Bees,"  was 
given  by  Paul  Stevens. 

The  Honorable  Howard  and  Mrs. 
Miles  celebrated  their  41st  wedding 
anniversary  at  this  meeting.  A  guess- 
ing contest  was  held  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  eyes  in  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
which  was  won  by  Wm.  Benford  and 
Mary  Vonada. 

Philip  Barr  composed  an  original 
poem  on  potatoes. 

At  the  evening  session  recognition 
was  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Biddle 
and  Andrew  Rockey  for  being  pres- 
ent at  all  Neighbor  Nites  during 
1938-39-40. 

The  following  were  given  recogni- 
tion for  being  absent  at  only  one 
Neighbor  Nite  in  three  years:  Mrs. 
Andrew  Rockey,  Joseph  Owens,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Weaver,  Donald 
Biddle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Witmer. 

Those  attending  every  Neighbor 
Nite  in  1940  were :  Phoebe  Cronister, 
LaRoe  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall, 
Donald  Biddle,  Mrs.  Miles  Bartley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Witmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrew  Rockey,  Joseph  Owens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Biddle. 

The  traveling  Bible  was  presented 
in  pageant  form  by  candlelite  by 
Pomona  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Burkholder, 
to  a  patron  representing  Spring  Mills 
Grange,  who  had  the  largest  percent- 
age of  its  members  at  services  on  Go- 
to-Church  Sunday.  Rebersburg 
Grange  won  a  miniature  Bible  being 
second  highest.  "The  Church  at  the 
Crossing"  was  recited  in  the  distance 
by  Joseph  Owens  during  the  pageant. 

Six  candidates  were  instructed  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Fifth  Degree. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good  and 
His  mercy  endureth  forever. 

Mrs,  Carrie  Owens, 
Secretary,  Logan  Grange. 


gave  a  reading  "Down  On  the  Farm." 
A  ten-piece  orchestra  entertained  be- 
tween numbers. 

Bobby  Savage,  11-year-old  ventrilo- 
quist,  of  Clarks  Summit,  gave  some 
splendid  impersonations.  Those  pres- 
ent thoroughly  enjoyed  this  number 
and  showed  their  appreciation  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  Young  Savage 
also  gave  a  tap  dancing  number. 

A  very  fine  program  was  brought  to 
a  close  with  the  group  singing  "God 
Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again." 
A  social  evening  including  refresh- 
ments followed. 
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SOUP  SUPPER  SERVED 

BY  LAKESIDE  JUVENILES 

Lakeside  Juvenile  Grange,  No.  236, 
Schuylkill  County,  held  a  soup  sup- 
per on  November  13,  1940,  which 
proved  a  grand  success.  Bean  and 
vegetable  soups  were  featured  which 
were  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 

The  supper  was  in  charge  of  the 
Matron,  Mrs.  Leonard  Shafer,  who 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  social  com- 
mittee of  the  Lakeside  Subordinate 
Grange  as  well  the  Juvenile  Com- 
mittee and  the  Juveniles  themselves. 
The  girls  took  charge  of  serving 
while  the  boys  proved  themselves  use- 
ful in  the  many  other  chores  that 
crop  up  in  making  a  supper  a  success. 

The  Juveniles  put  on  a  program  of 
songs,  music,  and  games  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  guests. 

Another  highlight  of  the  evening 
was  the  chancing  off  of  a  quilt  which 
was  made  by  the  girls  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  during  the  summer  vacation. 


GRANGERS  HOLD  BIG 

BOOSTER  NIGHT 

Tunkhannock  Grange  celebrated  its 
annual  Booster  Night  in  the  Grange 
Hall  Monday  evening,  Sept.  30,  when 
a  splendid  program,  arranged  by  the 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Rita  Brunges,  was  pre- 
sented. More  than  300  Grangers  and 
guests  attended.  Mrs.  Brunges  had 
the  full  cooperation  of  her  associates 
in  making  this  occasion  a  most  suc- 
cessful one.  The  program  from  start 
to  finish  was  most  interesting  and 
those  attending  were  high  in  their 
praise  of  the  accomplishment. 

James  Maxim,  worthy  Master, 
opened  the  evening  session  with 
prayer  and  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  American  Flag  followed.  A 
beautiful  tableau  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  E.  M.  DeLong  as  Goddess  of 
Liberty  supported  by  the  following 
Boy  Scouts:  John  Setser,  Howard 
Amey,  Niles  Amey  and  Clinton 
Keyes.  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
followed.  Harry  C.  Baker,  Captain 
of  the  degree  team,  directed  the  flag 
drill  given  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Degree  teams  who  were  dressed  in 
the  American  flag  colors.  Charles 
Adams,  in  costume  representing 
"Uncle  Sam,"  and  Miss  Genevieve 
Adams  as  "Miss  Columbia,"  preceded 
the  flag  drill. 

Mrs.  Robert  Roosa  song  "Close  of 
the  Day"  and  responded  with  an  en- 
core "In  The  Luxemburg  Garden." 

The  play,  '^Here  Comes  the  Bride," 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louise 
Vaughn,  was  most  amusing  and  very 
well  given.  Farrington  Hunter,  bari- 
tone soloist  and  graduate  of  the  Bos- 
ton Conservatory  of  Music,  sang.  Miss 
Jane  MacCreary  gave  a  trumpet  solo 
and  was  accompanied  at  the  piano  by 
Miss  Charlotte  St.  Clair.  Shirley 
Dailey,  of  Meshoppen,  followed  with 
a  vocal  selection  and  Stanley  Lane 


Mcdowell 

Whkrbas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  re- 
moved from  our  midst  Sister  McDowell  o" 
Septamber  11,  1940,  wo  humbly  bow  our- 
selves In  submission  to  the  Master  of  the 
great  Grange  above.     Be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  the  death  of  our  sister, 
Mrs.  McDowell,  a  charter  member  of  Buffalo 
Grange,  No.  1523,  that  We  have  lost  a  mem- 
ber  who  was  faithful  In  the  performance  of 
her  duties,  a  willing  worker  and  held  In  hlgn 
esteem  by  all.  We  cherish  her  memory  •n" 
her  good  deeds  will  remain  as  a  memorial  '" 
years  to  come.     Be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  syB>* 
pathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  ou^ 
charter,  send  a  copy  to  the  family,  and  P*"* 
lish  in  Qranqe  Nbws. 

Wm.  L.  Newmak, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  McClellan, 
Mrs.  Mart  B,  BuTTERnEM>, 

Commute^' 


POMONA  MASTER  SUCCUMBS 

DURING  GRANGE  MEETING 

Ralph  E.  Musser,  aged  52  years, 
and  Master  of  Pomona  No  31,  in- 
cluding Union,  Lower  Northumber- 
land and  Montour  Counties,  was 
fatally  stricken  with  a  heart  attack 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  his 
Pomona  in  the  Turbet  Grange  Hall, 
near  Milton,  at  4  o'clock,  Saturday 
afternoon,  November  16. 

Mr.  Musser  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Grange  at  Syracuse, 
returning  to  his  home,  near  Lewis- 
burg  on  Friday  evening  to  attend  a 
Father's  and  Son's  Banquet  in  the 
Mifflinburg  Evangelical  church.  On 
Saturday  morning,  the  16th,  Mr. 
Musser  went  to  the  Turbet  Grange 
Hall  where  he  presided  over  the 
Pomona  meeting.  During  the  fore- 
noon he  complained  of  feeling  ill,  and 
during  the  afternoon  asked  Paul 
Geise,  Pomona  Overseer,  to  take 
charge  of  the  meeting.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Musser  became  quite 
ill.  A  physician  was  called  but  hy 
th^  time  of  his  arrival  Mr.  Musser 
had  died. 

llalph  E.  Musser  was  born  No- 
vember 26,  1888,  in  Buffalo  Town- 
ship, Union  County.  He  spent  hil 
entire  life  in  this  section  operating 
a  large  farm  along  the  Lewisburg* 
Mifflinburg  highway.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Dreisbach  Cemetery,  Wednes 
day,  November  20. 


CTTCCESSFUL  NEIGHBOR 
NIGHT  MEETINGS  IN 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

The  second  annual  Neighbor  Night 
schedule  held  among  the  Schuylkill 
County  Subordinate  Granges  was 
completed  on  November  4,  1940,  after 
a  very  successful  run  which  began 
on  September  19,  1940. 

The  Schuylkill  County  Pomona 
Grange  arranged  the  schedule  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Subordinate 
Granges  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  that  there  was  outspoken 
regrets  by  many  when  the  meetings 
came  to  a  close. 

Each  of  the  meetings  were  arranged 
with  three  Subordinate  Granges  tak- 
ing active  part.  First,  the  host 
Grange  who  had  charge  of  refresh- 
ments, the  second  Grange  provided 
the  program  and  the  third  Grange's 
officers  filled  the  stations  while  the 
Pomona  Grange  officers  were  honored 
as  guests  at  each  of  these  meetings. 

While  only  three  Granges  took  an 
active  part  in  these  meetings,  every 
Grange  in  the  county  was  represented 
at  every  one  of  these  meetings  and 
the  average  attendance  of  130  per 
meeting  showed  the  popularity  of 
such  events. 

The  programs  were  varied  and  very 
well  presented  and  were  a  credit  to 
the  Lecturers  who  had  charge  in  pre- 
senting them.  They  consisted  of  read- 
ings, short  plays,  essays,  group  and 
individual  singing,  instrumental  mu- 
sic, as  well  as  discussions  on  such 
subjects  as  welfare  of  the  Order, 
Ritualism  and  many  topics  of  inter- 
est to  agriculture   and   country. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  schedules  will 
be  made  annual  affairs  in  the  future 
for  they  bring  together  Grange  mem- 
bers in  fellowship  and  brotherhood 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  home 
Grange. 


HOMEMADE  TOYS  HELP 

TO  BALANCE  BUDGET 

Homemade  Christmas  toys  make  a 
big  hit  with  most  children  and  re- 
duce the  strain  on  the  family  budget. 
The  home  workshop  and  scrap  bag 
supply  a  wealth  of  material  for  toys 
and  very  little  money  is  required. 

Wooden  blocks  of  various  sizes, 
with  edges  smoothly  sandpapered  and 
enameled  in  gay  colors,  will  give  chil- 
dren endless  hours  of  entertainment 
and  splendid  exercise  for  developing 
muscles  in  shoulders,  backs,  and  legs. 

Tower  building  is  another  fascinat- 
ing business  for  children.  The  kitchen 
will  give  the  materials  necessary  for 
this  occupation.  Discarded  cans, 
from  coffee  cans  down  to  spice  cans, 
may  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  sizes, 
from  large  to  small.  Remove  the  en- 
tire lid  with  a  beveled  edge  can  opener 
and  take  off  all  sharp  edges.  Wash 
the  cans  and  remove  all  labels. 

Enamel  the  cans  in  bright  colors, 
such  as  scarlet,  yellow,  green,  and 
^lue.  Pictures  of  animals  may  be 
pasted  on  the  cans  and  covered  with 
clear  shellac  to  preserve  them.  These 
•^ans  will  amuse  young  children  for 
hours. 

For  the  spool-peg  board,  use  a  board 
8  by  8  inches.  With  a  bit  and  brace, 
jnake  nine  holes  in  the  surface  of  the 
board.  Fit  7-inch  pegs  in  these  holes. 
Wooden  butcher  skewers  may  be  used 
for  peg8.  Enamel  the  board  and  pegs 
}n  yellow.  Empty  spools,  enameled 
m  bright  colors,  are  all  that  is  needed 
to  play  the  game.  Children  will  spend 
P^any  quiet  hours  with  this  toy,  and 

^t  18  an  excellent  means  to  help  de- 
velop mental  facilities. 

Drums  and  Dolls 

.  Every  boy  likes  a  drum.    Try  mak- 
^^S  one  from  a  cracker  can  or  can 


of  a  similar  size.    Remove  the  bottom 
with  a  beveled  can  opener  and  paint 
the  can  a  bright  color.      Cut  drum- 
heads   from    discarded    inner    tubes. 
Double  punch  these  circles  around  the 
edge   and   lace   back  and  forth   with 
leather    lacing,    drawing    the    drum- 
head taut  over  both  ends  of  the  can. 
Just  as  every  boy  likes  his  drum, 
so  every  little  girl  likes  a  doll  cradle. 
Make    a    large    grape    basket    into    a 
doll's  cradle  by   screwing  on  rockers 
cut  froip  a  board.    Bamboo  splints  or 
heavy  pliable  cardboard  may  be  used 
for  a  canopy.    The  basket  and  rockers 
may  be  painted,  or  the  basket  may  be 
fitted  with  a  washable  cover  of  dotted 
Swiss  or  gingham  scraps. 

This  same  idea  may  be  carried  out 
for  a  doll  carriage,  mounting  the 
basket  on  wooden  axles  to  which 
wooden  wheels  have  been  screwed. 
Make  handles  from  discarded  yard- 
sticks or  sticks  of  a  similar  size.  The 
basket  may  be  painted  and  a  pad 
made  for  the  inside. 

Trains  of  cars  may  be  constructed 
from  small  wooden  boxes  in  which 
cheese  is  packed.  Have  some  of  the 
cars  without  tops,  others  with  tops, 
making  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  latter.  A  can  may  be  screwed  to 
a  board  for  the  engine,  using  a  block 
of  wood  to  represent  the  cab.  Empty 
spools  form  smokestacks  and  head- 
lights. The  front  of  the  foundation 
board  may  be  shaped  to  represent  the 
cow-catcher.  Fasten  cars  and  engines 
together  with  small  hooks  and  screw 
eyes. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  toys  which  may  be  made 
at  home  with  little  outlay  of  money. 


1940  POTATO  CROP  IS 

25  MILLION  BUSHELS 

Latest  reports  place  the  1940  potato 
crop  at  nearly  25  million  bushels, 
with  an  average  acre  yield  of  130 
bushels,  as  compared  with  130  bushels 


work,  the  Association,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  State  College,  recently 
conducted  four  training  schools  in 
the  Eastern  section  of  the  State,  where 
grading  instructions  were  given.  The 


per  acre  last  year.    The  crop  this  year  |  schools,    first    conducted    four    years 


IS    more    than    two    million    bushels 
greater  than  that  of  1939. 

With  Pennsylvania  ranking  high 
among  the  potato  producing  states, 
much  effort  is  constantly  made  to  de- 
velop to  a  still  higher  plane  the  fine 
reputation  held  by  potatoes  grown  in 
this  State.  Most  of  the  potatoes  are 
graded,  and  specially  packed  in  a 
particular  type  of  bag  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Potato 
Growers'  Association. 

To  assure  extension  of  the  grading 


ago,  were  attended  this  year  by  about 
200  persons.  It  is  planned  to  conduct 
schools    in    other   sections   later   this 


season. 


There  are  many  little  things  which 
go  to  make  up  our  quest  for  the  best 
things  in  life,  but  he  is  happiest — 
king  or  peasant — who  finds  his  hap- 
piness at  Home. 

Not  what  you  do,  but  how  you  do 
it,  is  the  test  of  your  capacity. 


3u>^ 


AND 


£ell 


DEPARTMENT 


Your  msasag*  her«  will  raach  ovvr  66,000  readsrs,  m*mb«rs  of  tho  PMinayl- 
vmnia  Stat*  Grange.  Our  charg*  is  8  c«iits  par  word.  Minimum  charga  60 
canta.     Counta  aix  worda  to  th*  line.     Caah  muat  accompany  ordar. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cowt. 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs 

J.  A.  Beak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa 


CLEAN  CHIMNEYS  TO 

HELP  PREVENT  FIRES 

By  J.  R.  Haswell 

Flaked-off  soot  often  becomes  the 
flying  embers  that  set  fires  when  the 
heating  plant  is  stoked  heavily  during 
the  cold  winter  days.  Cleaning  the 
chimney  will  reduce  this  danger.  A 
clean  chimney  also  has  more  draft. 

Brushes  for  cleaning  the  chimney 
can  be  made  from  pine  branches  with 
long  ropes  attached  at  each  end.  The 
brush  is  started  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  with  the  branch  ends  down 
and  pulled  up  and  down  with  the 
ropes. 

Even  with  a  clean  chimney  there  is 
danger  from  flying  embers  when  any 
part  of  the  building  or  of  those  near 
by  are  covered  with  weathered  wood 
shingles.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  wood  is  used  as  fuel.  One  way 
to  eliminate  this  danger  is  to  resur- 
face the  roof  with  a  fire-resistant  ma- 
terial. Another  method  is  to  equip 
the  chimney  with  a  cage-like  arrange- 
ment known  as  a  spark  arrester. 

A  spark  arrester  can  be  made  easily 
from  galvanized  mesh  hardware  cloth 
having  half-inch  openings. 


A  FBEE  COFFEE  UEN — For  your  Grange, 
Church,  or  Lodge.  Write  today  for  an 
amazing  proposition.  Ford  Bedford,  Dept. 
A,   New   London,  Ohio. 


CASTOR-BEX  (beaver  fur)  RABBITS, 
$10.00  pair.  Send  $2.00  to  cover  express, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  J.  E.  Holtzinger,  512 
S.   22nd  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 


960-ACRE     TOBACCO     FARM.       One     new 

dwelling,  three  tenant  houses,  2  tobacco 
barns,  very  fine  shade  tobacco  land,  250  acres 
cleared  and  stumped,  25  acres  in  tung  oil 
trees,  600  acres  in  pine  timber,  spring 
branch.  Price  per  acre,  $15.00.  Some  terms 
arranged.  Boardman  Realty  Co.,  445  First 
Avenue,  North,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

"WANTED  TO  BUY — Stamps  on  old  en- 
velopes, old  folded  letters  or  envelopes  with 
rubber  stamps,  collections  or  accumulations 
of  used  or  unused  postage  stamps.  We  also 
sell  stamps.  Robert  Fulton  Stamp  Com- 
pany, Fulton  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

Ooninlt  Strawhecker  Printing  Co.,  on  all 
printing  problems.  1447-49  Reglna  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PRODUC- 
TION 80,000  TONS 

The  domestic  cabbage  production 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year  is  esti- 
mated to  be  51,200  tons  on  6,400  acres, 
compared  with  the  1939  production  of 
39,600  tons  on  6,100  acres.  The  Dan- 
ish cabbage  production  in  this  State 
this  year  is  placed  at  28,900  tons  on 
3,400  acres,  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction last  year  of  22,400  tons  on 
3,200  acres.  Acreage  and  production 
are  both  above  the  1929-38  average 
for  the  State  for  both  types  of  cab- 
bage. 


No  one  can  expect  the  friendship 
of  God  who  would  persecute  any  of 
His  children  for  any  cause. — Oene 
Tunney. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETABT 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals    $5 .  00 

Digest 60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3 .00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3.25 

Constitution  and  By  Laws -20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin   .50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen 60 

per   dozen    6.00 

per  half  dozen   '• 3.00 

Dues  Account  Book    -75 

Secretary 's   Record   Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100    2 .  75 

Roll  Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per   fifty    .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred   .50 

Demit  Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems .50 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Miles  Ho&st,  Secretary, 
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MOTHERS— THE  LUNCH  BOX 
By  Loie  Brandom 

If  you  are  one  of  the  mother8  faced 
day  after  day  with  the  necessity  of 
preparing  nourishing,  appetizing 
lunches  which  have  to  be  packed  in 
boxes  for  several  hours  and  then  come 
forth  tantalizingly  tempting  in  ap- 
pearance, then  you  are  a  worthy 
Lunch  Box  Mother,  and  we  welcome 
you  to  our  council  circle. 

Although  I  have  prepared  and 
packed  food  for  many  different  classes 
of  people,  for  various  occasions, 
worlanen,  farm  hands,  Boy  Scouts, 
picnic  parties,  church  basket-dinners, 
campfire  affairs,  fishermen,  travelers 
and  sportsmen,  it  is  only  of  the 
lunches  of  school-age  children  that  we 
shall  speak  now. 

We  shall  not  even  discuss  the  lunch 
box  itself,  for  there  is  such  a  variety 
of  sanitary,  convenient,  lightweight 
containers  on  the  market  that  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  matter  has  already 
been  attended  to  properly. 

Never  leave  the  lunch  problem  until 
the  last  minute  because,  as  a  rule, 
everything  except  the  sandwiches  may 
be  prepared  beforehand.  As  soon  as 
the  children  come  from  school  the 
lunch  containers  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  aired,  then  a  regular  sys- 
tem may  be  followed  in  the  morning 
when  the  time  arrives  for  packing  the 
lunches.  Reline  the  container  with 
fresh  white  paper  and  wrap  each  ar- 
ticle of  food  separately  in  waxed 
paper,  placing  those  to  be  eaten  last 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lunch  box. 

Pack  articles  tightly  enough  so  they 
will  not  be  shaken  about,  using  paper 
napkins  to  fill  up  spaces  if  necessary. 
Liquid  or  semi-liquid  foods  should  be 
carried  in  tightly  sealed  jars  or  ther- 
mos bottles. 

Sandwiches  form  the  mainstay  of 
the  luncheon  menu  but  can  be  pre- 
pared in  an  almost  limitless  variety. 
Be  careful  not  to  cut  the  bread  too 
thick,  however.  Cutting  the  sand- 
wiches into  different  shapes  also  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  the  lunch  and 
tempts  the  child's  appetitte.  The  bread 
for  sandwiches  —  preferably  whole 
wheat,  brown  bread  or  rye — may  very 
easily  and  quickly  be  cut  into  squares, 
diamonds  or  triangles,  and  fancy 
cookie  cutters  may  be  used  to  obtain 
almost  any  shape  desired.  Nuts,  let- 
tuce, dates,  figs,  boiled  eggs,  peanut 
butter,  diced  chicken,  boiled  ham, 
dried  beef,  cream  cheese  or  cottage 
cheese  with  chopped  pickles  and 
mayonnaise,  baked  beans  and  any  of 
the  prepared  meats  for  sandwiches 
are  nice  for  fillers. 

Two  sandwiches  are  usually  de- 
sired, one  of  meat,  nuts  or  cheese 
combinations  and  the  other  a  sweet 
sandwich  with  filling  of  jelly,  jam, 
dates,  figs  or  a  fruit  marmalade. 

Celery,  radishes  or  raw  carrots 
should  have  their  place  in  the  lunch 
box  along  with  fruits — fresh,  dried  or 
canned. 

Custards,  raisin  pudding,  blanc- 
mange and  gelatin  desserts  are  usu- 
ally enjoyed  and  should  be  used  often. 
These  may  be  molded  in  different 
shapes,  or  tinted  some  pretty  color 
with  pure  fruit  juice  coloring  and 
turned  into  half-pint  glass  jars  with 
lids  that  screw  on  tightly. 

Of  course  milk  should  be  included. 
If  a  thermos  bottle  is  not  a  part  of 
the  lunch  box  equipment,  milk  may 
be  carried  very  nicely  in  an  ordinary 
bottle  if  the  cork  is  pushed  down 
tightly  and  sealed  by  dipping  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  cork  in  melted 
paraffin. 

The  things  that  appeal  to  a  child's 
eyes  are  generally  eaten  and  any 
change  in  coloring,  shape  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  food  that  adds  to  its 
attractiveness  is  well  worth  the  extra 
effort. 


WELL-PLANNED  LIGHTING 

BRINGS  GOOD  RETURNS 

By  May  D.  Kemp 

Home  lighting  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  family's  comfort,  health, 
and  enjoyment.  Good  lighting  is  not 
only  essential  for  the  school  child's 
"home-work"  but  for  the  adult's  ac- 
tivities as  well.  Long  winter  eve- 
nings convince  us  that  we  need  good 
lighting  if  the  eyes  of  all  members  of 
the  family  are  to  be  protected  ade- 
quately. 

More  light  is  required  for  reading, 
sewing,  and  other  close  work  than  for 
walking  around  in  a  room  if  eye- 
strain is  to  be  prevented.  Persons 
with  defective  eyes  need  more  light 
than  those  with  normal  vision.  In 
either  case,  table  and  floor  lamps 
should  have  bulbs  of  at  least  75  to 
150  watts. 

Sufficient  light  is  not  the  only  re- 
quirement for  good  home  lighting. 
Light  should  be  so  located  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  room  that  there  are  no 
dark  corners,  but  instead  an  even 
glow  throughout  the  room.  It  is  wise 
to  avoid  all  glaring  lights  to  relieve 
unnecessary  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Most  of  the  old  lamps  that  are 
found  in  many  homes  today  may  be 
made  successfully  into  up-to-date 
lamps  at  little  expense.  They  may  be 
equipped  with  bowls,  bulbs,  and 
shades  that  may  be  bought  at  elec- 
trical shops  and  department  stores. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  two  publi- 
cations. Circular  215,  "Electric  Wir- 
ing for  the  Farm,"  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Agricultural  Extension 
office.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1838,  "Elec- 
tric Light  for  the  Farmstead,"  may 
be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Both  publications  contain  help- 
ful material  for  improving  home 
lighting. 


SAFEGUARDING  THE 

MOTHER'S  TIME 

Since  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life 
Insurance  Company  announced  the 
new  "Clean-Up  and  Income  Continua- 
tion" plan  a  few  weeks  ago,  old  policy- 
holders and  members  of  the  Grange 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  protection 
which  this  plan  will  provide  for  their 
families  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  majority  who  have  bought 
this  protection  for  their  families  al- 
ready owned  life  insurance  policies  in 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  as  well  as 
other  companies  but  they  immediately 
saw  the  outstanding  advantages  of 
the  "Clean-Up  and  Income  Continua- 
tion" plan  in  that  it  safeguarded  and 
conserved  their  present  life  insurance 
by  providing  an  immediate  cash  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  last  illness, 
funeral  expenses  and  bills  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  death;  in  addition, 
providing  an  income  for  one  or  two 
years  to  the  family  so  that  the  life 
insurance  which  they  already  owned 
would  go  further  than  formerly  in 
providing  protection  for  their  de- 
pendents. 

Life  insurance,  after  all,  is  the  only 
means  whereby  the  head  of  a  family 
can  guarantee  definitely  that  his 
earnings  either  from  the  farm  or  his 
business  will  be  continued  to  his  fam- 
ily during  the  years  when  they  need 
it  most. 

Most  of  us  think  about  leaving  our 
loved  ones  an  inheritance,  but  since 
much  of  the  property  that  is  inherited 
does  not  produce  an  adequate  income, 
it  falls  far  short  of  performing  the 
proper  function.  What  greater  gift 
can  a  man  leave  his  children  than  the 
gift  of  their  mother's  time,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mother  upon  the  chil- 


A  Jlde/uUeUeck 

.-.^44At  WUeH,  9t^  Meeded  Modi 

Wh«n  misfortun*  com«s-^and  it  is  9«n«rally  un«xp«cUd^ 
(h«  wife  must  adjust  herself  to  the  loss  of  her  husband's  incoiM 
and  plan  to  ^Carry  On''  alone  and  care  for  the  children. 

It  was  to  meet  the  problems  of  this  trying  time  that  tht 
Farmers  6*  Traders  Life  insurance  Company  devised  their  simplt 
and  practical  **Clean-Up  and  income  Continuation  Plan."  This 
plan  should  interest  everyone,  it  brings  a  liberal  check  promptly, 
to  meet  immediate  heavy  expenses  and  assures  an  additional 
monthly  income  that  continues  through  the  period  of  read|ustmtni 

Use  the  coupon  below  or  write  us  today  for  a  circular  telling 
how  you  can  profit  by  this  plan. 

Don't  wait'-^aet  at  once  I 

FARMERS  6-  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

State  Tower  BIdg.,      Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Organized  1912  Assets  $10,000,000 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  give  me  the  amount  required  at  my  age  under  the  **CIean-Up  and  Income 
Continuation"  plan. 

/  was  born — 

DAY  MONTH  YEAR 

Name — 

Street — ' 

City S^*^t« — 


dren,  the  training  both  physical,  men- 
tal and  religious  that  she  is  so  well 
equipped  to  give  them?  This  is  not 
always  possible  if  she  has  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  order  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  for  her  little  ones. 
The  Farmers  and  Traders  "Clean-Up 
and  Income  Continuation"  plan,  pro- 
viding as  it  does  an  income  of  fifty, 
seventy-five  or  one-hundred  dollars  a 
month  for  the  mother,  enables  her  to 
keep  the  family  together  and  do  all 
of  the  things  that  would  be  impossible 
otherwise.  Without  a  doubt,  that  fact 
accounts  for  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  this  plan  since  its  announce- 
ment. 


A  man  never  realizes  the  blessing 
of  being  poor  until  he  gets  over  it. 


FARM  LABOR  SUPPLY 

REPORTED  89  PER  CENT 
OF  DEMAND  IN  PENNA. 

According  to  reports  compiled  Oc- 
tober 1,  the  average  prevailing  far^ 
wage  in  Pennsylvania,  without  board, 
was  $43  a  month,  and  with  board,  the 
average  wage  was  $28.25  a  month- 
The  daily  rate  with  board  is  shown  to 
have  been  $1.85,  and  without  board 
$2.35.  It  was  indicated  that  the  sup- 
ply of  farm  labor  was  80  per  cent  of 
normal,  that  the  demand  was  90  PJ^ 
cent  of  normal,  and  that  the  suppv 
was  89  per  cent  of  the  demand. 


Heaven  will  not  be  Heaven  to  tof 
if  I  do  not  meet  my  wife  there.— -'^'*' 
drew  Jackson. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
Held  Annual  Session  at 

Wilkes-Barre,  Dec.  10-12 

Election  of  Officers,  Degree  Work,  Formu- 
lation of  Grange  Policy,  High 
Spots  of  Convention 


IT  WAS  an  enthusiastic  and  har- 
monious group  of  Grange  people 
who  gathered  at  Wilkes-Barre,  De- 
cember 10th  to  12th  to  conduct  the 
68th  Annual  Session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange.  They  had  much 
work  to  do  for  many  important  prob- 
lems confront  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ture. The  delegates  and  members  at 
the  convention  faced  these  problems 
and  took  their  stand  upon  them.  There 
were  close  to  seven  hundred  delegates 
and  a  thousand  or  more  non-delegates 
in  attendance. 

The  Grange  went  into  session 
promptly  at  10 :  30  a.  m.,  Tuesday 
morning,  the  10th,  opening  in  full 
form  in  the  Sixth  Degree  and  then 
dropping  to  the  Fourth  Degree  in 
which  most  of  the  work  throughout 
the  session  was  done. 

The  important  feature  of  the  morn- 
ing program  was  the  annual  address 
by  the  State  Master,  Kenzie  S.  Bag- 
ehaw.  In  his  address  the  State  Master 
followed  the  custom  of  his  predeces- 
sors by  making  the  address  a  state- 
ment of  broad  principles,  outlining 
Grange  work  and  Grange  policies  and 
making  suggestions  for  future  con- 
sideration. The  full  address  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Following  the  Master's  address 
twenty  special  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  various  lines 
of  activity  in  which  the  Grange  is 
interested.  Each  of  these  committees 
was  commissioned  to  bring  before  the 
Grange  a  committee  report  in  which 
it  would  outline  its  findings  on  the 
subject  assigned  to  it.  These  com- 
mittees also  received  during  the  ses- 
sion resolutions  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  them.  They  acted  upon 
these  resolutions  and  reported  them 
back  to  the  regular  session  either 
with  or  without  their  approval. 

Officers'  Reports 

During  the  afternoon  session,  the 
various  State  Officers  made  their  re- 
ports. These  reports  together  con- 
veyed to  the  session  the  broad  scope  of 
activities  that  the  organization  ear- 
ned on  through  the  present  year. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  member- 
ship in  good  standing  as  of  October 


1st,  of  62,678.  The  number  of  active 
Granges  in  the  state  on  that  date  were 
757.  There  were  143  Juvenile 
Granges  with  a  membership  close  to 
4,000. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  good  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  and  the  Finance 
Committee's  report  showed  that  the 
Grange  had  more  than  lived  within 
it's  income  during  the  past  year,  sub- 
stantiating the  treasurer's  report  in 
having  a  safe  balance  of  funds  on 
hand. 

The  State  L<?cturer,  Mrs.  Ira  Gross, 
pointed  to  the  needs  of  building 
strong  lecturer's  programs,  explaining 
that  the  Grange  being  an  organiza- 
tion with  family  membership  must 
build  a  program  of  interest  to  young 
and  old,  men  and  women  and  boys 
and  girls.  She  also  pointed  to  the 
growing  competition  that  the  Granges 
are  facing  today,  both  in  public  en- 
tertainment and  the  newer  organi- 
zations and  activities.  Her  report 
appears  on  the  Lecturer's  page. 

Another  report  of  outstanding  in- 
terest was  that  of  the  Juvenile  Super- 


intendent, Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Shumway. 
In  addition  to  calling  attention  to  the 
organization  of  eight  new  Juveniles 
and  the  reorganization  of  two  more, 
she  called  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  Subordinate  Granges  for 
developing  the  interest  of  '-liildren  in 
Grange  work  through  Juv  ^lile  organ- 
izations. 

It  was  du'*ing^  this  afternoon  session 
that  the  iirst  call  for  resolutions  was 
made.  Fifty-eight  were  presented  and 
referred  to  committees. 

Grange  Musical  Festival 

The  evening  session  was  an  open 
session.  Practically  all  of  the  two 
thousand  seats  in  the  large  Irem  Tem- 
ple, where  all  the  main  sessions  were 
conducted  were  filled.  At  this  time 
the  Mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Hon.  C. 
N.  Loveland;  the  president  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  H. 
Levy  and  J.  A.  Fairchilds,  Master  of 
Pomona  No.  5,  made  addresses  of 
welcome  to  the  Grangers  in  attend- 
ance. These  addresses  were  respond- 
ed to  by  E.  B.  Dorsett,  Past  Master 
of  the   State   Grange. 

Then  followed  the  1940  State 
Crrange  Music  Festival,  conducted  in 
two  parts.  The  one  for  small  groups, 
the  other  for  the  larger  groups.  The 
Green  Grove  Grange  from  Lacka- 
wanna County  being  the  only  con- 
testant in  the  small  group  class  was 
awarded  first  prize.  In  the  large 
group  Lyndell  Grange  of  Chester 
County  won  first  place;  Big  Beaver 
Grange  of  Lawrence  County,  won 
second  place  and  Harmony  Grange  of 
Northampton      County      won      third. 


This  singing  contest  was  a  very  pop- 
ular feature  as  the  large  attendance 
indicated. 

Both  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
morning's  sessions  were  opened  by  a 
devotional  period  led  by  the  State 
Chaplain,  Ross  M.  Haverfield.  These 
were  followed  by  group  singing. 

On  the  call  of  resolutions  twelve 
more  were  presented,  making  a  total 
of  seventy. 

It  was  on  Wednesday  morning  that 
suggestions  for  State  Officers  were 
called  for.  Special  interest  centered 
in  the  offices  of  Overseer,  Lecturer, 
Steward,  Chaplain  and  Ceres,  because 
under  the  State  Grange  Constitution 
those  holding  these  offices  had  served 
their  six  years  and  therefore  were  not 
elegible  for  reelection. 

A  beautiful  Memorial  Service,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  State  Chap- 
lain, assisted  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Keemer,. 
was  conducted  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  forenoon. 

No  regular  session  was  held  during 
the  afternoon.  This  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  si)ecial  groups  to  meet 
and  committees  to  work  and  for  de- 
grees to  be  exemplified.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  Keystone  Grange  Ex- 
change held  their  session  in  the 
Sterling  Hotel  as  did  also  the  Pomona 
Masters  and  Deputies.  The  Juve- 
nile Degree  was  given  to  203  mem- 
bers and  exemplified  in  a  nearby 
church.  The  Juveniles  from  Spring 
Hill  Grange  put  on  this  degree  in  an 
excellent  way  and  followed  the  de- 
gree work  with  a  short  lecturer's  pro- 
gram. 

This  was  followed  by  the  exempli- 


The  exemplification  of  the  Sixth  Degree  by  the  above  officers,  officers'  wives  and  drill  teams  was  pronounced 
by  many  as  one  of  the  finest  seen  in  recent  years.    The  Degree  was  conferred  upon  216  Grangers. 
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-with  everything  from  planes  to  potatoes 


It's  only  natural  that  the  need 
for  building  airplanes  for  de- 
fense should  be  in  the  spotlight 
just  now. 

That  need  is  new  and  dramatic, 
and  —  as  perhaps  few  people 
know — it's  a  job  in  which  every 
state  in  the  union  plays  a  part. 

In  the  list  of  materials  needed 
is  everjrthing  from  abrasives, 
acids,  aluminum  and  antimony 
to  tin,  tungsten,  turpentine, 
wool  and  zinc. 

According  to  one  well-informed 
writer,  "55  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age requirements  for  aircraft 
fabrication  is  shipped  in  excess 
of  1,500  miles  for  assembly'* — 
which  means  the  American 
railroads  will  do  the  major 
transportation  job. 

They  will  do  the  job  for  the 
aviation  industry  just  as  they 
do  for  all  the  industries  of 
America  —  and   beyond   that. 


they'll  do  the  job  for  America's 
6,800,000  farms. 

Now  the  fact  is,  the  job  the 
railroads  do  in  serving  farms  is 
far  bigger  and  more  exacting 
than  the  one  that's  done  for  the 
airplane  industry  —  as  shown 
by  the  figures  for  one  simple 
crop,  potatoes. 

In  the  year  1939,  for  example, 
3,193,373  tons  of  potatoes 
moved  to  market  by  rail. 

The  big  fact  is — ^the  American 
railroads  handle  not  only  the 
needs  of  defense  but  the  needs 
of  everyday  life — the  food  we 
eat,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the 
fuel  that  warms  us,  and  all  the 
things  we  use  every  day — and 
do  it  with  such  smoothness  that 
folks  seldom  give  it  a  thought. 

Isn't  that  the  best  evidence  that 
the  railroads  are  America's 
No.  1  transportation  system  in 
competence  as  well  as  size? 


NOW— TRAVEL  ON  CREDIT 

America's  railroads  offer  new,  simple 
installment  payment  plan  for  trips  and  tours. 

You  can  take  your  car  along  too. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  TICKET  AGENT. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

WashingtORp  D.  C. 


fication  of  the  Fifth  Degree,  put  on 
by  Pomona  No.  5. 

The  Sixth  Degree 

One  of  the  important  features  of  a 
State  Grange  session  is  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Sixth  Degree.   The  Irem 


Temple  with  its  large  stage  and  ample 
seating  room  afforded  an  ideal  place 
for  the  Sixth  Degree  work  this  year 
and  it  was  put  on  in  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  way  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Worthy  Flora,  Mrs.  Harold  T. 
Allebach.     Two  hundred  and  sixteen 


Grangers  took  this  degree,  represent- 
ing thirty-nine  counties  in  the  state, 
with  Columbia  County  leading  with 
thirty-three,  followed  by  Wyoming 
County  with  twenty-six,  Luzerne 
with  twenty-two  and  Lackawanna 
with  sixteen. 

The  program  on  Thursday  was 
taken  up  mainly  by  reports  of  com- 
mittees with  accompanying  consider- 
ation of  resolutions  and  the  election 
of  the  officers  for  the  coming  two 
years.  All  of  these  reports  showed  the 
thought  and  the  effort  that  was  giv- 
en by  the  committees  to  the  subjects 
assigned  to  them.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  appear  the  reports  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Education.  Reports  of  other  commit- 
tees will  appear  in  later  issues. 

In  its  consideration  of  these  com- 
mittees' reports  and  the  resolutions 
referred  to  them,  the  Grange  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  an  adequate  de- 
fense program  for  the  country  but 
not  in  favor  of  making  any  move 
which  would  lead  us  into  the  conflict 
abroad.  It  advocated  a  strong  re- 
search program  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  farmer  in  lowering  his  cost  of 
production  as  well  as  finding  new 
uses  for  his  products.  It  called  for  a 
better  system  of  allocating  state 
moneys  to  fourth  class  school  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  increasing  aid  to 
those  now  in  distress.  It  continued 
its  policy  favoring  the  State  taking 
over  all  highways  and  until  that  hap- 
pens the  state  should  allocate  state 
funds  to  second  class  townships.  It 
favored  exempting  farmers  from  the 
gas  tax  for  gas  used  strictly  for  farm 
purposes. 

Milk  Control 

On  milk  the  Grange  stated  its  op- 
position to  compulsory  price  fixing. 
It  stated  that  it  favored  transferring 
features  other  than  the  price  fixing 
feature  of  our  present  milk  law  over 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
recommended  that  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Committees  be  empowered 
to  cooperate  with  the  various  dairy 
and  milk  market  groups  in  the  state 
toward  working  out  a  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  government  control  over 
markets  in  emergencies. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  new 
officers  was  as  follows: — Master,  Ken- 
zie  S.  Bagshaw,  Blair  County;  Over- 
seer, Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Butler 
County;  Lecturer,  O.  Walker  Shan- 
non, Beaver  County;  Steward,  Oscar 
L.  Drum,  Northumberland  County; 
Assistant  Steward,  W.  Sharp  Fuller- 
ton,  Lawrence  County;  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Fred  Norris,  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty; Treasurer,  Philip  Price,  Chester 
County ;  Secretary,  Miles  Horst,  Leb- 
anon County;  Gatekeeper,  Lloyd  F. 
Wilcox,  Warren  County;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Frank  Magill,  Bucks  County;  Po- 
mona, Mrs.  Walter  Barger,  Washing- 
ton County;  Flora,  Mrs.  Harold  T. 
Allebach,  Montgomery  County;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Isabel  El- 
liott, Westmoreland  County;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  George  M.  Griffin, 
Fayette  County;  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Glen  Hill,  Armstrong  County. 
These  officers  were  installed  by  Past 
Master  Audley  Boak  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Preceding  this  installation  banners 
and  bannerettes  were  awarded  to  the 
following  Granges: — 

Banners:  Honey  Brook  Grange, 
No.  1688,  Chester  County;  Pleasant 
Hill  Grange,  No.  1358,  Dauphin 
County;  Montmorenci  Grange,  No. 
1704,  Elk  County;  Clover  Leaf 
Grange,  No.  1265,  Erie  County; 
Morning  Star  Grange,  No.  1271,  Fay- 
ette County;  Wm.  Penn  Grange,  No. 
1730,  Indiana  County  Odin  Grange, 
No.  1254,  Potter  County;  Sabinsville 
Grange,  No.  989,  Tioga  County;    In- 


No. 


1020, 


dian     Orchard    Grange, 
Wayne  County. 

Bannerettes :  Richland  Grange 
No.  1206,  Bucks  County;  Royal 
Grange,  No.  1972,  Butler  County, 
Macungie  Grange,  No.  1659,  Lehigli 
County;  Lycova  Grange,  No.  2006, 
Lycoming  County;  Rostraver  Grange, 
No.  919,  Westmoreland  County. 

After  the  official  closing  of  the 
Grange  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
of  those  still  remaining  withdrew  to 
the  Sterling  Hotel  for  several  hours 
of  fun  and  joviality. 
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HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

GAINS  POPULARin 

By  W.  B.  Nissley 

Varieties  of  sweet  corn  listed  by 
seedsmen  eight  years  ago  were  open- 
pollinated.  Today  the  entire  acreage 
of  yellow  varieties  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  canning  is  either  hybrids 
or  crosses,  and  this  also  is  true  of 
70  per  cent  of  the  sweet  corn  grown 
for  market. 

Sweet  corn  varieties  have  changed 
more  than  the  varieties  of  any  other 
vegetable.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  change  has  occurred.  First, 
hybrids  and  crosses  are  more  resistant 
to  wilt.  Second,  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive, usually  from  150  to  300 
dozen  ears  more  per  acre  than  for 
open-pollinated.  Third,  hybrids  and 
crosses  are  more  uniform  in  size, 
shape,  and  maturity  of  ear  and  stalk. 
Fourth,  the  quality  also  is  very  good. 

Hundreds  of  different  crosses  have 
been  made  but  many  have  little  or 
no  value.  The  varieties  that  are  very 
popular  in  Pennsylvania  and  also 
have  performed  well  in  variety  dem- 
onstrations are:  Spancross  4-13  and 
Marcross  13-6  for  very  early  maturity, 
65  to  75  days.  Carmelcross  is  a  new 
variety  which  topped  the  list  matur- 
ing in  76  to  85  days.  loana  is  a  very 
fine  late  variety,  90  to  95  days,  about 
the  same  season  as  Golden  Cross 
Bantam. 

Other  popular  varieties  are:  Early 
Bancross,  Bloomcross,  Topcross,  Sun- 
shine, Seneca  Golden,  Spancross  39, 
Marcross  39,  and  Whipcross  2.  These 
are  mostly  second  early  varieties 
maturing  in  75  to  85  days. 


APPLES  IN  STORAGE 

BELOW  LAST  YEAB 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  the  quantity  of 
apples  in  storage  in  this  State  on 
November  1,  was  50,000  bushels  below 
the  storage  figure  on  that  date  last 
year.  Reports  also  show  the  price 
range  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  at  that 
time  prices  were  considered  unusu- 
ally low.  The  present  demand  for 
Pennsylvania  apples  is  said  to  be  con- 
siderably more  active  than  in  1939. 

The  principal  varieties  now  in  stor- 
age and  which  will  be  available  dur- 
ing the  next  four  to  five  months  on 
Pennsylvania  markets  are  the  Stay- 
man,  York,  Rome,  Delicious  and 
Winesap. 


PA.  FARM  HENS  SHOW 

HIGHER  PRODUCTION 

Although  there  were  only  20,0W 
more  laying  hens  on  the  farms  in  this 
State  at  the  end  of  October  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  same  i)eriod  las* 
year,  the  number  of  eggs  produced 
during  the  month  exceeded  the  figure 
for  October,  1939,  by  four  million, 
registering  the  highest  average  rate  oi 
production  per  layer  on  record  for 
that  month.  The  number  of  hens  this 
year  was  placed  at  13,758,000. 


Broad  Legislative  Program 

Adopted  at  Penna.  Grange 
Sessions  at  Wilkes-Barre 


IN  PRESENTING  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  to  the  dele- 
gate body  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  at  its  68th  annual  ses- 
sion, the  committee  is  not  unmindful 
of  the  extraordinary  conditions  now 
prevailing  throughout  almost  the  en- 
tire world.  The  economic  status  of 
other  nations  and  precarious  trade 
routes  have  greatly  disturbed  the  nor- 
mal agricultural  routine  in  America. 
The  cessation  of  the  importation  of 
cream,  butter  and  cheese  has  opened 
up  additional  home  markets  for  our 
dairy  products  resulting  in  a  definite 
price  stimulation.  On  the  other  hand 
a  decline  in  the  exportation  of  cereals, 
meats,  cotton,  fruits,  tobacco  and 
others  has  only  served  to  further  com- 
plicate the  surplus  problems  of  these 
commodities.  Some  of  the  things  we 
stand  for  today,  some  of  the  things 
we  believe  and  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  resolutions  we  favor 
will  be  obsolete  because  of  the  exigen- 
cies of  war. 

The  war  abroad  has  brought  us  up 
short  in  our  attitude  of  complacency 
toward    the    fundamental    faiths    we 
hold.   We  know  now  that  the  virtues 
of  freedom   and   liberty   are   not   in- 
herited   but    their    perpetuation    re- 
quires labor  and  sacrifice  and  unity. 
Our  nation  has  now  launched  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  National  Defense 
to    protect    America    from    invasion 
and  the  American  way  of  life  from 
being  destroyed.    The  Grange  renews 
its  pledge  of  loyalty  to  our  country 
and  pledges  its  support  to  such  a  pro- 
gram of  National   Defense  that  will 
make  America  physically  secure,  spir- 
itually united  in  a  love  for  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  our  republic.    We 
specifically  endorse  the  work  of  the 
Dies  Committee  in  its  work  of  expos- 
ing  the    activities    of    un-American 
persons.   We  urge  that  Congress  con- 
tinue this  Committee.    It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  Agriculture  must  play  an 
important   part    in    any    program   of 
National  Defense.    Intensive  research 
on  the  use  of  Agricultural  products 
in  industry  will  benefit  both  Agricul- 
ture and  Industry.   We  favor  Federal 
assistance    for    the    research    labora- 
tories at  the  various  Agricultural  Col- 
leges.  We  also  recommend  that  more 
funds   be   allocated   to   the    Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  for  agricultural 
research  purposes.    Indeed  we  believe 
that  it  is  vital  for  our  program   of 
National   Defense   that  we   find  new 
uses  for   the    products   of   the   farm 
that  we  now  grow  in  surplus  quanti- 
ties and  secondly  that  our  agriculture 
he  given  security  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
duce   the    products     we    must     now 
import. 


Duplication   of   Government 
Service 

The  Grange  for  many  years  has  vig- 
orously opposed  any  encroachment  by 
the  Federal  Government  upon  the 
powers  of  the  states  and  the  local 
school  units  to  administer  and  to  de- 
termine their  policies  of  education. 
However,  with  the  increasing  expan- 
^^^?  pf  the  Federal  government  in  its 
activities,  such  encroachments  become 
^ore  threatening.  The  activities  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration 
and  WPA  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded until  they  begin  to  overlap 
spme  of  our  state  educational  func- 
tions. With  the  liberal  financial  sup- 
Pprt  which  they  receive,  these  agen- 
^68    controlled    and    directed    from 

ftshington  are  a  real  menace  to  our 
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educational  system.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  Education  in 
the  President's  cabinet,  long  opposed 
by  the  Grange,  would  be  but  one  phase 
of  this  expanding  program. 

Under  the  cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  state  and  the  national 
government  as  instituted  by  the  Smith 
Hughes  Act  of  1917,  an  efficient  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  has  been 
carried  out.  This  program  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  our  Pennsylvania  boys 
and  girls.  A  new  expansion  in  voca- 
tional training  liberally  financed  and 
largely  dominated  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  being  promulgated. 
We  oppose  this  move.  If  the  voca- 
tional program  is  to  be  expanded,  let 
the  stimulation  and  liberal  financing 
be  applied  through  the  vocational 
schools  and  departments  of  our  exist- 
ing educational  system. 

In  yet  another  field  of  education, 
that  of  Agriculture  Extension,  the 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  taking  place.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  is  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  policy  which 
has  been  followed  consistently  by  our 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
maintaining  that  important  work  as 
a  strictly  educational  activity.  The 
work  of  the  so-called  action  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  administrative  and  regula- 
tory. The  distinction  between  their 
programs  and  agricultural  extension 
should  continue  to  be  definite  and 
clean  cut.  There  should  be  no  offi- 
cial tie-up.  Each  should  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  Hence,  we  commend 
the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  their  policy  of  keep- 
ing our  institution  and  extension 
service  free  from  all  administrative 
and  regulatory  functions. 

Since  its  very  inception  our  exten- 
sion service  has  had  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation.  In  line 
with  the  recent  national  emphasis  on 
the  prevention  of  soil  erosion  losses, 
a  definite,  inexpensive,  and  helpful 
program  based  on  sound  principles  of 
both  economics  and  farm  practice  was 
adopted.  We  support  this  program 
just  as  strongly  as  we  deprecate  and 
disapprove  of  the  duplication  of  effort 
and  tremendous  expenses  represented 
by  the  enlarged  activities  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Soil  Erosion 
administration  officially  known  as  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  na- 
tional agency  was  established  pri- 
marily to  demonstrate  on  certain 
picked  areas  methods  of  soil  erosion 
control.  That  object  has  been  ac- 
complished and  completed.  Now 
with  the  placing  of  its  men  to  work 
in  several  counties,  it  encroaches  upon 
and  duplicates  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense our  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ice of  many  years  proved  worth.  As 
taxpaying  citizens  we  demand  the 
abandonment  of  this  unnecessary  and 
expensive  duplication  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

Milk  Control 

During  the  past  seven  years  the 
milk  industry  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  regulated  by  a  Milk  Control 
Commission  created  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  succession  of  Milk  Control 
Acts  much  the  same  in  content.  These 
acts  have  made  it  mandatory  for  the 
control  commission  to  fix  minimum 
prices  to  producers  and  minimum 
prices  to  consumers.     They  have  pro- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FARM  SHOW 

Twenty'Fifth  Anniversary 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 
JANUARY  20-24, 1941 

8,391  CASH  AWARDS 

Free  Admission  Convenient  Parking 

Largest  Indoor  Farm  Products  Exposition 

in  tfie  United  States 

FOR  INFORMATION 

See  Your  County  Agent,  Your  Association  Secretary,  or 

Write  to  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Quality  Stock 

Fliiat  Rock  Bottom  Prices 


Prices  greatly  reduced  in 
celebration  of  our  61  years 
of  conscientious  service  to 
fruit  growers. 

Buy  direct  from  long-established  nursery  with 
nation-wide  reputation  for  giving  quality  plus  low 
prices.  WE  GUARANTIE  SATISFACTION. 

•  Write  for  Catalog  of  newest  varieties  of  solidi 
red  Mcintosh,  double  red  Delicious 
Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  Berries,  etc.   ■    ,         •  > 
a*  M«pl«  Str*«t         DaiisvilU.  N.  Y.        I  FREE  Boolc 


KELLY    BROS.    NURSERIES 


of  Bargains 


Money  for  Your  Treasury 

Ov*r  1,500.000  SUNFLOWER  DISN  CLOTHS 
w*r«  ■old  during  1940  by  Clubs,  Lodges, 
Auxiliari«a,  ate.  Finest  quality  cloths. 
Thay  maka  monay  for  your  treasury  and 
friands  for  your  organization. 

SAMPLE   FREE  TO  OFFICIAL 

SANGAMON  MILLS-Est.  1915-Cohoes,  N.Y. 


vided  for  the  bonding  and  licensing 
of  dealers,  the  auditing  of  dealers' 
books,  check  weighing,  sampling  and 
testing  of  milk  and  other  minor  pro- 
visions. The  Acts  of  1933  and  of  1935 
were  temporary  acts  enacted  to  meet 
what  the  acts  themselves  defined  as 
an  emergency.  The  act  of  1937  made 
milk  control  in  Pennsylvania  a  per- 
manent function  of  the  government. 

From  the  time  that  milk  control 
legislation  went  into  effect  in  this 
state  until  the  present  time  there  have 
been  constant  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  provisions  of  control  acts 
and  the  way  they  have  been  admin- 
istered or  not  administered.  These 
differences  have  not  only  existed  be- 
tween producers  and  dealers  but  also 
between  groups  of  producers.  Even 
today,   there  is  a  wide  difference  of 


Wanted!  Young  Men 

to  become  experts  in  the  interesting 
profession  of  caring  for  shade  trees 

Rapid  expansion  of  the  world's  largest  tree  servic- 
ing organization  is  creating  openings  for  permanent 
positions  and  opportunities  for  advancement  on 
merit  to  men  who  qualify.  Selections  now  being 
made.  Only  sturdy,  clean-cut  Americans,  not 
afraid  of  strenuous  work  need  apply.  Must  be 
single,  between  18  and  26  years  of  age,  free  to 
travel,  with  good  practical  education.  Must  fur- 
nish references  and  pass  a  rigid  physical  ezami- 
nation.  Write  for  qualification  blank  to  serve  in 
place  of  personal  interview.  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company,     127  City  Baok  Buikling,  Kent.  Ohio. 


opinion  between  the  three  major  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  functioning  in  this 
state  as  to  the  kind  of  milk  control 
legislation  that  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. This  difference  of  opinion  also 
exists  among  smaller  dairy  groups  as 
well  as  among  the  large  numbers  of 
producers  belonging  to  no  organized 
group.  It  has  been  most  unfortunate 
that  at  times  during  the  past  seven 
years  such  differences  have  been 
dragged  into  political  campaigns  with 
no  benefit  to  anyone.  This  may  again 
happen  unless  such  differences  are 
ironed  out  among  producers  them- 
selves. 
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EVERY  farm  in  the  territory  served  by  G.L.F. 
has  problems  all  its  own.  Every  farmer  has 
the  right  to  expert  a  farmers'  cooperative  like 
G.L.F.  to  help  him  solve  some  of  these  problems. 

Nearly  half  a  million  cows  are  fed  G.L.F. 
dairy  rations.  Farmers  buy  these  rations  to  sup- 
plement the  feed  grown  on  their  own  farms. 

Hay  is  the  most  important  of  the  home-grown 
feeds.  Alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay,  mixed  hay,  tim- 
othy and  native  grasses  are  all  used  in  feeding 
these  half-million  cows. 

What  the  Cows  Eat 

Some  of  the  cows  also  get  corn  ensilage,  some 
of  them  are  fed  soybean  ensilage  or  grass  ensilage. 

Grains,  like  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and 
soybeans,  are  grown  on  some  farms — not  on 
others. 

The  G.L.F.  dairy  rations  are  made  to  fit  the 
haymows,  the  home-grown  grains,  the  cows. 

To  fit  the  haymow,  G.L.F.  feeds  are  made  in 
protein  levels  from   16%  to  24%. 

To  supplement  home-grown  grains,  G.L.F. 
makes  24%,  30%,  and  34%  feeds. 

To  fit  the  cows,  G.L.F.  makes  feeds  in  all  the 
necessary  protein  levels  but  in  three  main  groups: 
(1)  The  Approved  Flexible  Formula  Feeds,  (2) 
The  Super  Fixed  Formula  Feeds,  and  (3)  The 
Flexible  Formula  Cow  Feeds. 


Three  Groups  of  Feeds 

The  Approved  Flexible  Formula  Feeds  are  used 
by  most  dairy  farmers  in  G.L.F.  territory.  Ex- 
change Dairy  20%,  Milk  Maker  24%,  Legume 
Dairy  18%,  Dairy  Supplement  30%  and  Dairy 
Supplement  34%  make  up  these  Approved  Flexi- 
ble Formula  Feeds.  They  contain  4%  fat  and 
are  high  in  total  digestible  nutrients.  They  are 
economical  because  the  formulas  are  changed  to 
take  advantage  of  price  changes  in  ingredients. 
They  fit  the  needs  of  most  dairymen  who  pro- 
duce milk  for  the  fluid  markets. 

Fitting  Ration,  14%  protein,  3%  fat,  is  made 
for  dry  cows  and  growing  heifers.  It  can  be  fed 
with  any  of  the  commonly  grown  roughages. 

The  Super  Feeds   are   used  by  dairymen  who 
want  a  fixed  formula  feed.    Some  of  these  dairy- 
men have  cows  on  official  test.     Some  are  breed- 
ers.   They  are  more  concerned  with  milk  produc- 
tion rcords  than  they  are  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing  100  pounds  of  milk.      Each  one  of  the 
Super  Feeds  is  the  best  dairy  feed  G.L.F.  knows 
how  to  make  in  each  of  the  three  protein  levels. 
The  Cow  Feeds  are  made  from  ingredients  of 
the  same  quality  used  in  the  other  two  groups, 
but  they  are  lower  in  fat  and  in  total  digestible 
nutrients.      Consequently,  they  cost   less.      They 
are  economical  feeds  for  average  cows. 

All  G.L.F.  feeds  are  open  formula.     The  tag 
on  the  bag  tells  the  whole  story. 
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It  is  significant  also  that  during 
these  seven  years  that  Milk  Control 
has  been  in  effect  here,  according  to 
common  observation  and  studies 
made,  processed  milk  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  has  slowly  but 
surely  encroached  upon  our  fluid 
markets,  forcing  a  part  of  our  fluid 
milk  into  manufacturing  outlets  at 
lower  than  fluid  prices.  This  situa- 
tion may  be  an  economic  problem 
but  the  effects  of  legislation  upon  it 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  State  Grange  at  its  1935  ses- 
sion at  New  Castle  stated  in  its  leg- 
islative report  that  "there  is  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  State  Milk  Con- 


trol Commissions  cannot  repeal  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  that 
only  supermen  can  change  the  eco- 
nomic forces  which  normally  control 
milk  prices  over  so  vast  an  area  as 
Pennsylvania  with  its  markets  of  di- 
verse conditions." 

Again  in  its  legislative  report  of 
1936  adopted  at  the  Altoona  session 
the  State  Grange  stated:  "that  we 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  price  fix- 
ing of  commodities  will  not  work 
successfully;  that  such  price  fixing 
is  justified  only  as  an  emergency 
measure  and  that  in  the  long  run,  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  will  have  a 
greater    influence    in   the   determina- 


tion of  the  prices  of  milk  than  will 
the  needs  of  the  producers.  And,  too, 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  milk  con- 
trol has  been  that  price  fixing  has 
usually  started  with  the  prices  fixed 
first  to  consumers,  than  dealers  get 
their  costs  of  distribution  plus  a  prof- 
it and  the  farmer  gets  what  is  left." 
At  the  State  Grange  sessions  both 
of  1938  and  of  1939,  the  Grange  went 
in  "favor  of  abolishing  the  scheme  of 
compulsory  price  fixing." 

At  the  1935  session  at  New  Castle, 
the  State  Grange  took  the  position 
that  "when  the  emergency  act  as  to 
price  fixing  is  terminated,  there  should 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture the  enforcement  of  all  acts, 
excepting  those  relating  exclusively 
to  health,  relating  to  the  production 
of  milk  and  licensing  and  bonding  of 
milk  dealers,  the  power  being  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
arbitrate  disputes  when  the  dealers 
and  producers  cannot  agree." 

At  the  Washington  session  in  1938, 
the  State  Grange  went  on  record  U- 
voring  "the  plan  of  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
other  powers  now  vested  in  the  Milk 
Control  Commission  such  as  auditing 
dealer's  books,  checking  weights,  sam- 
pling and  testing  and  licensing  and 
bonding  of  dealers." 

Your  Legislative  Committee  has 
quoted  actions  previously  taken  by 
the  State  Grange  relative  to  impor- 
tant phases  of  Milk  Control  in  order 
that  we  might  have  them  before  uji 
at  this  time. 

In  line  with  these  actions  your  Leg- 
islative Committee  recommends  that 
the  State  Grange  maintain  its  posi- 
tion of  being  opposed  to  compulsory 
price  fixing  of  all  commodities  in 
eluding  milk ;  that  it  favor  the  trans- 
fer of  such  powers  as  the  licensin? 
and  bonding  of  dealers,  the  auditin? 
of  dealers'  books  and  the  check  weigl 
ing,  sampling  and  testing  of  mili 
now  vested  in  the  Milk  Control  Com 
mission  over  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  that  the  Granp 
foster  and  encourage  with  all  it 
powers  the  building  of  strong  coopers 
tive  Milk  Marketing  Associations. 

Your  committee  is  aware  of  possi 
ble  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  od^ 
or  more  milk  markets  in  the  state  anc 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  passap 
of  legislation  that  will  enable  the  Jk 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  cope  witl 
such  emergencies.  But  it  is  aL* 
aware  of  a  wide  difference  of  opinioi 
existing  among  groups  of  dairyinei 
in  the  state  as  to  the  procedure  tb 
should  be  followed  when  emergens 
arise  and  the  powers  that  should  !► 
granted  to  cope  with  them.  Beliei 
ing  that  the  State  Grange  can  hit 
tion  best  as  a  coordinating  agency  r 
bringing  about  an  agreement  betww: 
producer  forces  your  committee  re^ 
ommends  that  the  Executive  and  tl- 
Legislative  Committees  jointly  \' 
empowered  to  formulate  a  procedr 
in  line  with  general  Grange  polr 
after  working  with  existing 
groups. 

Real  Estate  Taxes  and 
Assessments 

A  recent  study  of  the  real  esta* 
tax  situation  in  Blair  County  by  u 
Pennsylvania  State  College  reveak 
that  approximately  a  third  of  tt 
farm  property  in  the  areas  covers 
was  delinquent  in  taxes.  This  * 
Unquency  was  much  the  same  ong<>^ 
farms  as  upon  those  of  lesser  yalff 
Much  the  same  situation  prevails- 
many  other  sections  of  tlie  state. 
condition  which  reflects  the  excessi^ 
tax  load  which  farm  real  estate  «• 
real  estate  in  general  is  carrying 
proportion  to  its  ability  to  pay. 

The  seriousness  of  this  tax  load 
evident  from  the  fact  that  up^"^ 
of  500  school  districts  in  PennsyKa^ 
last  year  were  compelled  to  appe^' 
the  state  for  special  aid  from  spfj 
State  appropriation,  made  for  ^^ 
tressed  school  districts.  The  nnw 
of  such  distressed  school  districts 
increasing  annually. 

To  relieve  this  school  situation  ^^^^ 
things  are  necessary.  First,  i"'^'^^. 
the  amount  of  state  aid  to  schools  F 
ticularly  to  those  in  third  and  iojr^ 
class  districts  where  the  need  is  ^, 
est.  And  second  change  the  me  || 
of  allocating  state  funds  to  thif<J ,; 


State  Master  K,  S.  Bagshaw 
Discusses  Important  Issues  in^ 
jiddress  to  State  Grange  Session 
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allocating 
fourth   class  school   districts  so 
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WE  HAVE  assembled  in  this 
Sixty-eighth  Annual  Session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
t  a  time  when  the  clouds  of  war, 
hate  jealousy  and  envy  hang  heavy 
ond 'threaten  to  destroy  many  of  the 
ffood  things  found  in  our  modern 
Civilization.  We  in  America  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  and  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  essential  vir- 
tues that  have  made  America  great. 
The  honest  toil,  thrift,  perseverance 
and  independence  of  our  forefathers 
merited  the  favor  of  the  All  mae 
Father  who  richly  blessed  our  nation, 
and  as  long  as  we  use  old-fashioned 
common  sense  and  revere  and  prac- 
tice the  high  Christian  ideals  of  early 
America  our  destiny  is  secure. 

We  must  face  the  future  with  a  full 
determination  that  honor,  courage, 
and  fairness  will  guide  the  destinies 
of  our  people  and  that  the  brute  force 
that  has  crushed  the  feeble  and  weak 
in  other  lands  shall  never  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  our  country. 

Adequate  Defense 

We  believe  in  an  efiicient  and  ade- 
quate National  Defense  Program  that 
will  make  us  secure  from  outside  at- 
tack, and  while  preparing  for  outward 
defense  we  must  ever  be  alert  to  the 
dangers  within,  and  in  the  words  of 
our  Worthy  National  Master,  "We 
should  all  be  proud  to  hold  member- 
ship in  an  organization  which  for 
seventy  years  has  banned  Communists 
from  membership." 

Grave  as  is  the  danger  to  our  na- 
tional security  from  abroad,  the  great- 
est threat  to  our  Democracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life  comes  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  barter  their 
birthright  for  a  mere  pittance  of  pres- 
ent-day need,  not  realizing  that  since 
the  dawn  of  creation  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Man  material  needs  have 
existed  and  that  the  American  birth- 
right of  Liberty  and  Freedom  were 
bought  by  centuries  of  toil  and  sacri- 
fice, even  life  itself. 

Too  few  of  our  people  realize  the 
responsibility  of  perpetuating  a  herit- 
age such  as  ours.  The  world  at  large 
knows  little  and  enjoys  less  of  the 
fine  things  that  are  ours.  We  who 
are  assembled  here  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  flag  may  well 
i«dedicate  our  lives  to  the  task  of 
perpetuating  liberty  and  love  in  a 
wartorn  and  bleeding  world. 

Condition  of  the  Order 

Realizing  that  an  active  member- 
Bbip  is  most  desirable  a  general  effort 
has  been  made  throughout  the  state 
to  confine  our  membership  rolls  to 
those  actually  in  good  standing.  This 
has  of  necessity  reduced  the  momber- 
8bip  in  many  Subordinate  Granges 
but  leaves  them  in  better  financial 
condition  to  go  forward  in  the  future, 
and  we  feel  that  our  Granges  in  gen- 
eral are  in  good  condition.  We  should 
double  our  effort  during  the  coming 
year  to  build  our  membership  in  the 
Granges  already  organized  as  well  as 
securing  new  Granges  where  practi- 
cal. 

Qur  Juvenile  activity  has  pro- 
gressed very  well  througout  the  year 
^iid  looks  very  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Agriculture 

-Agriculture  continues  to  be  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  our  economic  set- 
^P'  both  as  a  basic  industry  and  as 
^  purchasing  element,  and  while  the 


farmer's  parity  price  has  recently 
made  slight  gains  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  is  only 
about  eighty  cents.  This  inequality 
continues  to  increase  farm  tenancy.^ 

Many  remedies  for  distressed  agri- 
culture have  been  tried  in  the  past 
and  others  are  now  being  tried.  Many 
of  these  remedial  measures  have  been 
the  result  of  cooperative  effort  and 
have  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
for  good  cooperative  effort  when  wise- 
ly and  judiciously  used. 

The  Grange  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  the  cooperative  field  and  has  al- 
ways been  active  in  promoting  the 
principle  of  sound  cooperatives.  It 
has  worked  in  harmony  with  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics  Extension, 
Agricultural  Vocational  Schools,  4-H 
clubs  and  other  constructive  groups  in 
promoting  a  better  agriculture. 

We  believe  that  agricultural  recov- 
ery is  essential  to  National  prosperity 
and  suggest  the  following  points  as 
germane  to  such  recovery: 

1.  The  promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Science  and  Research  and 
the  development  of  new  uses  for 
farm  crops. 

2.  The  curtailment  of  agricul- 
tural imports  which  replace  home 
grown  products — "The  American 
Market  for  the  American  Farm- 


er. 


» 


3.  A  better  understanding  be- 
tween Agriculture  and  Other  In- 
dustry. 

4.  Education  and  Cooperation 
as  a  means  of  establishing  agri- 
cultural parity  with  labor  and 
industry. 

The  diversified  agriculture  of  our 
state  has  withstood  the  depression 
much  better  than  the  single  crop  areas 
of  our  country,  and  while  Pennsyl- 
vania has  extensively  gone  into  a 
few  lines  of  production  such  as  dairy- 
ing and  poultry  raising,  it  seems 
wisest  to  maintain  the  well  balanced 
agriculture  as  practiced  in  the  past. 


Education 
The  Grange  has  always  sponsored 
a   practical   and   purposeful   type   of 
education  and  will  always  insist  that 
those    entrusted    with    moulding    the 
virile    young    life    of    America    shall 
first  of  all  be  Americans.    The  future 
stability  of  our  Government  rests  in 
the    hands    of    those   who   train    our 
young  people.     It  is  far  more  impor- 
tant  to  have  the   boys  and  girls   of 
America   appreciate  the  blessings  of 
liberty     and     the     other     worthwhile 
things  of  life  rather  than  to  become 
academic    experts   lacking   character. 
Our  Committee  on  Education  last 
year  said,  "Today  in  a  world  in  which 
enlightenment     and     education     are 
more    widespread    and    general    than 
ever  before,   we  find  more   universal 
unrest,   discontent,   and   war  than   in 
any  age  past.     Education  alone  can- 
not be  held  responsible  but  it  is  sure- 
ly  more   than  mere  coincidence  that 
in  the  very  countries  hailed  as  leaders 
in   science,   whose  educational  meth- 
ods have  been  most  lauded  in  America, 
human    rights    and    personal    liberty 
have  given  way  to  hate  and  national 
regimentation   amounting    to    virtual 
slavery. 

"But  we  need  not  look  at  tragic 
Europe,  for  the  widespread  industrial, 
economic,  and  social  strife  in  our 
own  country,  where  free  education 
has  been  the  privilege  of  all,  should 
cause  us  to  scrutinize  our  educational 
system  from  university  to  kindergar- 
ten, from  local  school  district  to  state 
departments  and  federal  bureau. 

"Each  phase,  whether  it  be  the 
method  of  appropriating  support,  ad- 
ministration and  maintenance,  cours- 
es taught,  or  attitude  of  teacher 
should  be  weighed  as  to  whether  it 
destroys  or  inculcates  those  virtues 
of  self-reliance,  initiative,  sacrifice,  a 
decent  regard  for  citizenship,  rever- 
ence for  God  and  respect  for  the  per- 
sonality of  his  fellowmen,  which  have 
been  the  pride  of  American  citizenry 
and  the  safeguards  of  our  democracy. 
"On  the  basis  of  this  test  the 
Grange  has  insisted  on  the  local  de- 
termination and  control  of  educa- 
tion." 

Temperance 

The  Grange  has  always  promoted 
the  temperance  cause  and  has  been 
one  of  its  most  aggressive  friends  in 


legislative  halls.  Every  member  of 
the  Order  should  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
tive part  the  Grange  has  taken  in 
promoting  good  government  and  in 
suppressing  crime  and  degeneracy. 
Again  we  pledge  our  support  to  this 
worthy  cause. 

Legislation 

The  legislative  work  of  the  Grange, 
both  State  and  National,  has  been 
well  developed. 

As  the  population  of  our  country 
to  increase  and  drift  to  the  metro- 
politan areas,  the  agricultural  legis- 
lative problem  becomes  more  difficult 
of  solution  due  to  the  constantly  dim- 
inishing rural  representation  in  leg- 
islative bodies.  Therefore  it  seems 
inevitable  that  if  the  farmer  is^  to 
receive  just  consideration  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Grange  must  bear 
the  responsibility  in  presenting  the 
rightful  claims  of  agriculture  and 
fight  for  those  who  till  the  soil. 

The  safe,  sane  and  conservative 
course  of  the  Grange  for  almost  three 
quarters  of  a  century  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  character  and  stability 
of  its  members.  Many  fads  have 
come  and  gone,  but  the  Grange  is  here 
to  stay. 

We  have  consistently  opposed  the 
centralization  of  power  and  have  fa- 
vored local  control  of  local  affairs 
wherever  possible.  We  have  opposed 
arbitrary  or  legislative  price  fixing  as 
being  fundamentally  unsound  and  in 
violation  of  the  inevitable  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Any  legislative  or  semi-legislative 
price-fixing  program  will  ultimately 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  country.  If  this 
be  true  Agriculture  comprising  less 
than  thirty  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  extremely  careful  in 
departing  from  sound  fundamental 
principles. 

Cooperation 

Many  of  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tives of  the  country  are  the  direct 
descendents  of  Grange  activity  and 
are  doing  much  to  benefit  our  farm- 
ers in  a  business  way. 

The  Keystone  Grange  Exchange 
has  for  many  years  served  many  of 
Pennsylvania's  patrons. 


Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  elected  for  the  biennium  1941-42.  Reading  from  left  to  right — 
front  row,  Ceres,  Mrs.  Frank  Magill,  Bucks  County;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Isabel  Elliott,  Westmoreland 
County;  Treasurer,  Philip  Price,  Chester  County;  Steward,  Oscar  L.  Drum,  Northumberland  County;  Lec- 
turer, O.  Walker  Shannon,  Beaver  County;  Overseer,  Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit,  Butler  County;  Master,  Kenzie  S. 
Bagshaw,  Blair  County ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Walter  Barger,  Washington  County ;  Flora,  Mrs.  Harold  T.  AUebach, 
Montgomery  County;  back  row — Assistant  Steward,  Sharp  Fullerton,  Lawrence  Oounty;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, C.  M.  Davidson,  Mercer  County ;  Finance  Committee,  E.  W.  Van  Horn,  Bedford  County ;  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Glenn  Hill,  Armstrong  County ;  Executive  Committee,  George  M.  Griffin,  Fayette  County ;  Secretary,  Miles 
Horst,  Lebanon  County;  Present  Chaplain,  Rev.  Ross  M.  Haverfield,  Washington  County;  Gate  Keeper, 
Lloyd  F.  Wilcox,  Warren  County. 
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'1  hear  there'll  be  something  new 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show.-" 


AND  THEN  THERE'LL  BE  A 
CHANCE  FOR  ANYONE  TO  WIN 
A  PRIZE  IF  HE  CAN/^PUMR 

WATER  AS  FAST/fT^^  # -^ 

AS  I  CAN.     /\7^5Nfi    ci^ 


/LTTBE  LOOKING 
FOR  you  IN  THE. 


wjX0rAfiiMifr<{§w^0iL 


OUR  EXHIBIT- " 
SA/VIE  PLACE  AS 
LASTYEAR, 


H 


**'"r  ▼OWyou  can  put  electricity 
to  work  for  you"  is  the  idea 
behind  the  PEA  Exhibit  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  this  year. 
If  you  are  looking  for  ideas  to 
save  yourself  work  and  money, 
come  and  see  how  your  present 
equipment  can  be  electrified  as  well 


as  what's  new  in  electric  farm  and 
household  appliances. 

There  will  be  people  there  who 
can  give  you  information  not  just 
about  first  cost,  but  also  about 
operating  costs.  So  look  for  Reddy 
Kilowatt  at  the  PEA  Exhibit, 
north  end  of  big  building. 


REDDY    KILOWATT 


PENNSYLVANIA   ELECTRIC   ASSOCIATION 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


Insurance 

Our  Grange  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Farmers  and  Traders,  has 
steadily  grown  until  it  has  become  one 
of  the  strongest  links  in  our  cooper- 
ative chain.  Its  continuing  growth 
and  sound  financial  structure  should 
commend  it  to  all  patrons. 

For  several  years  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company 
has  been  writing  automobile  insur- 
ance in  our  state  and  continues  to 
fill  this  Grange  cooperative  need. 

Objectives 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  plans 
for  work  were  prepared  and  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  This  made  men- 
tion of  and  contained  helpful  sugges- 


tions for  the  many  Grange  activities 
carried  on  and  completed  during  the 
year. 

Again  the  Better  Ritual  project 
stimulated  much  interest  and  should 
have  a  place  in  many  more  of  our 
Granges. 

National  Grange 

The  National  Grange  Session  held 
at  Syracuse,  New  York,  November 
13-21  was  attended  by  the  delegates 
from  thirty-seven  organized  states 
reaching  from  coast  to  coast.  Never 
before  has  the  National  Grange  been 
composed  of  so  many  voting  dele- 
gates, the  spread  of  the  organization 
in  very  recent  years  having  added  a 
number  of  newly-organized  states. 
The  voice  of  the  convention  was  em- 


phatically raised  in  behalf  of  ;tlie 
best  interests  of  rural  life,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Grange,  as  the  spokes- 
man and  defender  of  the  American 
farmer,  was  never  more  outstanding 
than  in  the  program  adopted  by  the 
Syracuse  session. 

Sounding  the  keynote  of  Grange 
purposes.  National  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  his  open- 
ing address  to  the  convention,  outlined 
the  needs  of  the  American  farmer 
and  proposed  practical  solutions  of 
existing  problems,  which  later  formed 
the  basis  for  many  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  session. 

The  outstanding  declarations  by 
the  National  Grange  at  Syracuse  were 
built  around  the  determination  to  se- 
cure a  square  deal  for  American  till- 
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ers  of  the  soil,  not  only  in  legisla- 
tion, but  through  improved  marketing 
facilities,  extending  rural  privileges 
and  freedom  from  burdensome  re- 
strictions; checking  the  tendency  to- 
ward large-scale  farm  activities  and 
guaranteeing  the  future  of  the  aver- 
age farm  on  an  adequate  self-support- 
ing basis;  such  division  of  highway 
revenue  as  shall  pay  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  widespread  need  of  im- 
proved secondary  roads  and  vigorous 
steps  to  prevent  the  diversion  to  other 
purposes  of  funds  belonging  strictly 
to  highway  needs;  raising  the  moral 
tone  of  American  life  by  revival  of 
the  virtues  of  industry,  thrift  and 
cooperation;  with  emphatic  condem- 
nation of  such  growing  evils  as  in 
toxication,  gambling,  etc.;  all  the 
time  demanding  immediate  and  vig- 
orous punishment  for  every  dweller  in 
America  who  fails  to  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  practical  loyalty  and 
patriotism. 

In  the  National  Grange  program 
for  Agriculture  the  following  should 
receive  special  notice: 

1.  Defend  America  and  pre- 
serve American  ideals;  build  a 
defense  system  so  complete  that 
is  shall  prove  strong  enough  to 
meet  any  emergency;  and  do  it 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

2.  Assure  the  American  mar- 
ket to  the  American  farmer  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability  to  supply 
it. 

3.  Restore  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  an  independent 
status  by: 

(a)  Administration  through  a 
bi-partisan  board,  with  stag- 
gered terms  of  members. 

(b)  Complete  divorcement  from 
compliance  with  political 
domination  of  other  program 
connections. 

(c)  Maintenance  of  interest 
rates  at  the  lowest  possible 
point  consistent  with  sound 
business   practice. 

4.  Insistence  upon  the  sound 
principle  that  however  much  ad- 
justments may  be  necessary,  na- 
tional wealth  can  never  be  built 
by  creating  scarcity. 

5.  Curb  the  mounting  costs  of 
government — national,  state  and 
local.  Faced  with  the  inevitable 
expenditures  for  national  defense, 
it  is  more  essential  than  ever  be- 
fore that  all  spending  agencies 
emphasize  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  public  funds. 

Some  of  the  things  opposed 
were: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Education  at 
the  National  Capitol. 

2.  Any  government  system  of 
socialized  medicine;  but  support- 
ing community  or  cooperative 
projects  of  such  nature. 

3.  The  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment to  transfer  to  Federal  agen- 
cies or  control  the  administra- 
tion of  life  insurance  companies; 
inasmuch  as  present  state  and 
local  regulations  provide  all  nec- 
essary safeguards  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  companies  as  pri- 
vate  institutions. 

4.  Restrictions  in  benefits  of 
the  Extension  Service  to  any 
farmer,  based  upon  his  affiliation, 
or  lack  of  it,  with  any  group  or 
organization. 

5.  Further  irrigation  projects 
unless  a  similar  acreage  of  sub- 
marginal  land  is  removed  from 
cultivation. 

6.  Placing  privately-owned  or 
farm  trucks  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  other 
control. 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

MRS.  IRA  C.  GROSS.  S>iaiQ  Icciuxex 


Kellers  Church,  Bucks  County;  Stony 
Point,  Mercer  County;  Millbrook, 
Mercer  County;  Morningstar,  Fay- 
ette County;  Sandy  Creek,  Venango 
County;    Central,  Potter  County. 

Conferences 

"Back  of  all  progress  in  human  af- 
fairs must  be  someone's  constant  and 
determined  vision  for  the  days  and 
years  ahead."  This  means  trained 
and  informed  leadership,  for  the 
Grange  as  well  as  in  all  organizations. 
To  secure  this  type  of  leadership  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
that  confront  us,  and  needs  constant 
attention.  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  the  various  conferences  planned 
and   carried  out  under  the   program 


REPORT  OF  THE 

WORTHY  LECTURER 

By  Mits.  Ira  C.  Gross 

When  we  come  to  the  end  of  a 
year's  work  we  are  inclined  to  wonder 
what  really  has  been  accomplished. 
But  when  the  year  completes  a  six- 
year  term,  we  wish  that  there  were 
some  measuring  rod  by  which  we 
could  definitely  know  what  has  been 
done  worth  reporting.  Accomplish- 
ments are  so  frequently  intangible — 
impressions,  attitudes,  appreciations 
and  desires  are  values  which  cannot 
be  captured  and  included  in  a  writ- 
ten report.  As  State  Lecturer  over 
this  period  of  years  it  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  be  in  intimate  touch 
with  the  great  pulse-beat  of  the 
Grange,  the  lecture  hour  program,  and 
as  we  look  back  over  six  years  of 
service  in  trying  to  make  this  pro- 
gram hour  ever  better  and  more  vital, 
we  feel  that  perhaps  we  have  come 
farther  along  the  path  of  progress 
than  we  realized.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it — Lppturers  as  a  whole  have 
a  much  greater  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  program,  and  a 
much  more  enthusiastic  desire  to  pre- 
sent this  type  of  program. 

This  report  will  hardly  be  a  report, 
in  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
word,  but  will  attempt,  rather,  to  call 
attention  to  the  trends  of  our  think- 
ing concerning  the  continued  ad- 
vancement of  Grange  work  in  this 
state.  It  will  be  a  summing  up  of 
impressions  and  experiences  gath- 
ered in  the  course  of  our  wide  and 
varied  activities  with  the  Granges  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  offered  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use 
to  those  who  will  carry  on  the  work. 

Achievement  Awards 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  some  Granges  have  re- 
ceived honors  for  completing  splen- 
did work  along  the  lines  of  Grange 
improvement.  For  having  attempted 
and  done  certain  projects  suggested 
by  the  National  Grange,  the  follow- 
ing Granges  will  receive  National 
Grange  Improvement  Awards: 

Plumsteadville  Grange,  Bucks 
County,  Ruth  Crothamel,  Lecturer. 

Tyro  Hall  Grange,  Bucks  County, 
Mrs.  Maud  Butler,  Lecturer. 

Union  Grange,  Fayette  County, 
Mrs.  Mary  Jackson,  Lecturer. 

Lycova  Grange,  Lycoming  County, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Bauer,  Lecturer. 

Chippewa  Grange,  Beaver  County, 
Mrs.  Fay  McClain,  Lecturer. 

Green  Grove  Grange,  Lackawanna 
County,  Frances  Vail,  Lecturer. 

Fallowfield  Grange,  Washington 
County,  Mrs.  May  Shannon,  Lecturer,   of  the  State  Grange  are  sure  methods 

valley  Grange,  York  County,  John  of  securing  this  informed  leadership, 
i^avid   Kilmore,   Lecturer.  Unfortunately,  however,  those  Lectur 

In  the  National  Grange  Booster  i  ers  who  need  help  more  than  others 
^ight  Program  Contest,  Hoovers  are  not  usually  the  ones  who  attend 
^un  Grange  in  Greene  County,  Mrs.  1  conferences,  even  when  these  confer- 
^ertha  Hoy,  Lecturer,  was  given  sec-  ences  are  brought  to  their  very  door, 
ond  National  award  for  program  pre-  Still,  we  have  a  good  report  in  confer- 
w>rited.  The  state  awards  went  to  ence  attendance  to  make  this  year 
Jjuttalo    Valley     Grange     in     Union    better  than  usual.     Actual  Lecturers' 


meetings  was  noted  in  those  Granges 
where  the  Lecturer  had  attended  one 
or  more  conferences. 

Pomona  Lecturers 

Almost  without  exception,  the  most 
vibrant  Grange  activity  is  found  in 
those  counties  where  the  Pomona 
Lecturer  plans  and  works  closely  with 
the  Subordinate  Granges.  When  we 
can  get  all  Pomona  Lecturers  willing 
to  be  the  direct  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  State  Lecturer  and  the 
Subordinate  Lecturer,  we  will  have 
arrived  at  a  great  turning  point  in 
Grange  growth.  We  wish  that  time 
would  permit  us  to  make  a  lengthy 
report  of  some  of  the  Pomona  Pro- 
gram series  that  have  been  presented 
in  this  state  :n  the  past  year.  We 
take  humble  pride  in  mentioning  to 
this  delegate  body  that  many  other 
State  Lecturers  have  asked  for  and 
been  given  permission  to  use  these 
same  program  outlines  in  their  respec- 
tive states.    The  State  Lecturer  takes 


BETTER  GRANGE  MEETINGS 

By  R.  W.  Kerns 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

As  1940  runs  its  course  and  a  new  year  opens  all  of  us  are  making 
resolutions  to  perfect  ourselves,  our  homes,  our  organizations,  and  our 
communities.  Ofiicers  and  leaders  are  thinking  in  particular  of  ways 
in  which  the  work  of  the  order  can  be  strengthened.  Most  of  us  realize 
that  attendance  is  dependent  on  interest,  that  interest  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  programs,  and  that  good  programs,  in  turn, 
are  the  result  of  effective  leadership.  What  is  our  task  as  leaders? 
How  can  we  strengthen  our  programs?  Acrostically  speaking,  to 
achieve  better  Grange  meetings  we  must: 

Begin  on  time.     Develop  punctuality. 

Enlist  everyone  in  the  activities  planned. 

Temper  a  heavy  program  with  action  and  fun. 

Try  to  make  each  meeting  different  from  all  previous  ones. 

Encourage  joint  action  in  solving  common  problems. 

Relate  talks  and  discussions  to  the  everyday  lives  of  people. 

Get  people  singing,  playing,  and  working  together. 

Re-think  our  purposes,  aims  and  objectives.     Where  are  we  going? 

What  are  we  accomplishing? 
Assign  definite  responsibilities  and  time  limits. 
Never  fail  to  plan  and  prepare  the  program  well  in  advance. 
Generate  enthusiasm  and  keep  every  moment  full. 
Eliminate  side-issues  and  trouble-making  topics. 

Make  the  room  comfortable — temperature,  ventilation,  seating  arrange- 
ment, and  lights. 

End  the  meeting  while  the  people  still  want  more. 

Enroll  many  helpers  and  leaders.     Don't  overwork  a  few. 

Teach  members  to  act  promptly  on  motions  and  business. 

Introduce  each  number  or  speaker  in  an  appreciative,  informative  man- 
ner. 

Notice  timid,  backward  people  and  draw  them  into  things. 

Give  appreciation  to  those  who  helped  in  any  way. 

Study  our  successes  and  failures,  collect  materials  and  ideas,  and  plan 
for  the  future. 

If  we  believe  in  the  above  principles  and  conscientiously  attempt 
to  put  them  in  effect,  we  can  make  the  New  Year  the  hest  year  yet. 

Note  :  A  detailed  circular  "Better  Rural  Meetings"  will  aid  you  In  developing 
a  successful  organization  Masters  and  lecturers  can  secure  It  from  the  County 
Agricultural   Extension   Office  without  charge. 


County,  Hrs.  Ashor  Krdloy,  Lecturer, 
^^^^rangos  with  loss  than  two  hun- 
^^  members;  and  to  Diahoga 
Grange  in  Bradford  County,  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian Burns,  Lecturer,  for  Granges 
^ith  more  than   two   hundred    mem- 

^^^-    All  of  these  awards  will  be  sent 
'^"t  from  National  Grange  offices. 
^.  l5008ter  Building  Awards,  not  en- 

'^%  a  Lecturer's  project,  go  to  the 
following  Granges:  Buffalo  Valley, 
JJnion  County;  Montmorenci,  Elk 
v^ounty;    Chippewa,  Beaver  County; 


reports  reveal  that  approximately 
fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  our  Lectures 
attended  one  or  more  of  the  three 
conferences  offered  to  Lecturers. 
These  were  the  seventeen  Regional 
conferences  in  the  state,  the  Lectur- 
ers Short  Course  at  State  College  at 
Easter  time,  and  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Lecturers  Conference  held  at 
Newark,  Delaware,  last  August.  A 
careful  study  of  the  Lecturers*  re- 
ports showed  that  a  greater  increase 
in    average    attendance    at    Grange 


this  opportunity  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate the  Pomona  Lecturers  for 
their  achievements,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  same  sentiments  to 
the  great  body  of  Subordinate  Lec- 
turers who  have  tried  earnestly  to 
carry  out  our  many  suggestions.  We 
would  urge  more  projects  in  both  Po- 
mona and  Subordinate  Granges. 
There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to 
arousing  interest  as  to  have  the  mem- 
bership working  for  certain  goals  and 
achievements  and  standards. 

Program  Trends 

In  our  almost-too-well -organized 
life  of  today,  the  only  justification 
for  the  existence  of  an  organization 
is  the  need  for  the  type  of  thing  which 
that  organization  does,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  organization  meets 
the  need.  This  is  tremendously  im- 
portant for  the  Grange  to  realize.   Its 


program  needs  to  guard  and  enrich 
rural  life  and  improve  community 
standards  in  farm  localities  to  the 
end  that  agricultural  environment 
will  give  a  full  and  satisfying  life  to 
the  young  men  and  women  there  as 
well  as  to  the  adults.  We  need  to 
continue  to  develop  personality  and 
talents;  we  need  increased  program 
attention  to  public  health,  consumer 
problems,  family  living,  safety  as  it 
affects  family  and  farm,  methods  for 
permanent  peace,  more  emphasis  on 
liquor  control  laws  and  sale  of  liquor, 
and  on  the  distribution  of  indecent 
literature,  more  information  on  cur- 
rent legislation  in  our  state  and  na- 
tion, more  effort  for  wholesome  recre- 
ation for  our  young  people,  more 
books,  more  music,  more  information 
on  simple  economic  questions  as  they 
vitally  affect  us  in  our  everyday  life. 

Two  Challenges 

More  and  more,  it  seems  to  us,  two 
very  difficult  problems  demand  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Lectures  and 
Grange  members.  Strange  to  say 
both  of  these  challenging  problems 
grow  out  of  inherent  Grange  policy. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Grange,  the 
fact  that  the  Grange  was  founded  on 
the  principle  that  "it  makes  its  ap- 
peal to  the  entire  family."  Under 
modern  transportation,  modern  com- 
munication, increased  educational  ac- 
tivities and  facilities,  changing  con- 
ditions in  both  urban  and  rural  fam- 
ily life  patterns,  continuing  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  entire  family  is  a 
most  difficult  and  perplexing  job  for 
the  Lecturer.  It  will  take  wisdom 
and  tact  and  preparation  and  the  co- 
operative effort  of  all  to  keep  within 
the  Grange  influence,  father,  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  as  in  earlier  years. 

The  second  challenge  to  be  met  and 
solved  has  to  do  with  another  of  the 
Grange's  policies.  Wisely  and  right- 
ly, the  Grange  has  long  been  a  cham- 
pion and  friend  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture, and  with  it  the  Future  Farm- 
er organization,  and  also  the  4-H 
Clubs.  But  it  has  failed  to  take  and 
use  and  keep  in  the  Grange  the  train- 
ing and  leadership  of  these  groups. 
We  beg  Masters  and  Lecturers  and 
all  other  officers  to  recognize  these 
problems  and  bend  their  concerted  ef- 
forts to  a  solution  of  them. 

In  Closing 

Each  year  the  month  of  December 
brings  new  officers  and  administra- 
tions to  hundreds  of  Pennsylvania 
Grangei^.  To  some  of  us  it  means  a 
close  of  our  term  of  office.  Six  years 
in  Grange  work  has  a  way  of  flying 
past,  leaving  us  amazed  that  the 
months  of  our  service  together  have 
slipped  by  into  the  full  years.  What 
individuals  learn  and  gain  through 
working  together  can  never  be  meas- 
ured or  seen.  One  of  life's  great  satis- 
factions, for  me,  is  the  joy  that  has 
come  through  working  with  i)eople 
who  love  and  believe  in  the  same 
things  that  I  cherish  for  our  Order. 
There  are  no  words  in  which  I  can 
express,  with  completeness,  my  grati- 
tude for  the  privilege  that  has  been 
mine.  In  all  the  time  of  my  service 
with  you,  your  encouragement,  your 
unceasing  effort,  your  faith  and  con- 
fidence have  never  failed.  To  all  of 
you  I  express  my  abiding  gratitude; 
to  all  of  you  I  say  a  friendly  good- 
bye as  your  State  Lecturer. 


Teacher:    "Johnnie,  what  did  you 
have  for  breakfast?" 

Johnnie:    "Teacher,  I  et  six  eggs." 

**Why,  Johnnie  I    You   should   say 
'ate.' " 

''Well,  maybe  it  was  eight  I  et." 
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The  Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  convention  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  completion  of  the 
old  year's  work  and  as  such  it  very  well  serves  the  purpose.    It  also 

serves  as  a  medium  of  extending  acquaintanceship  and  renewing  and 
invigorating  the  many  worthwhile  friendships  long  established  in  our  Order. 

As  the  sessions  drew  to  a  close  much  favorable  comment  came  from  the 
ibusiness  people  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

We  were  interested  to  note  the  following  newspaper  comment  upon  our 
iState  Meeting. 

"They  have  gone  quietly  and  intelligently  about  their  own  affairs.  In 
sessions  open  to  the  public,  local  audiences  have  realized  that  the  cross 
section  of  population  thus  represented  gets  out  of  its  conventions  more  of 
interest,  more  of  the  substantial  teachings  of  experience  and  theory  and 
more  of  inspiration  than  any  other  form  of  gatherings  which  assemble  for 
like  purposes.  Intimate  association  with  the  Good  Earth  has  given  these 
welcome  visitors  opportunity  as  described  by  Shakespeare  to 

"Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything." 

This  convention  was  not  only  the  climaxing  feature  of  the  past  year  but 
the  policy  for  the  new  year's  work  was  here  formulated.  The  reports  ren- 
dered and  the  resolutions  passed  are  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  Grange 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  American  life  and  civilization 
in  general. 

Let  us  make  the  year  1941  which  is  being  celebrated  as  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  year  of  the  Order  an  outstanding  year  in  Pennsylvania  by  increasing 
interest  and  membership.  K.  S.  B. 


has  happened  to  youth  in  many  European  countries.  In  the  totalitarian 
nations  youth  has  been  taught  that  the  state  is  supreme,  that  democracy  is 
a  failure.  Youth  has  surrendered  its  liberties  for  regimentation.  Youth  has 
made  possible  through  its  enthusiasm  and  ardent  support  many  of  the 
activities  we  in  America  today  condemn. 

Someone  has  said  "youth  will  make  or  break  democracy  in  the  United 
States."  We  must  not  and  we  need  not  let  democracy  fail  here.  To  protect 
ourselves  against  such  possibility,  however,  we  must  foster  and  encourage 
this  youth  movement  in  America  to  the  fullest  extent.  To  us  in  the  Grange 
our  particular  responsibility  is  to  build  strong  Juvenile  Granges  and  many 
of  them.  ^ 

Milk  Control 

ON  THE  controversial  question  of  governmental  regulation  of  the  milk 
industry,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  its  Wilkes-Barre  session, 
December  10-12,  1940,  took  this  position.  It  definitely  "opposed  com- 
pulsory price  fixing  of  all  commodities  including  milk."  Accordingly  it 
opposed  the  compulsory  price  fixing  features  in  the  present  State  Milk  Con- 
trol Law.  The  Grange  then  went  on  to  say,  that  "it  favors  the  transfer  of 
such  powers  as  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  dealers,  the  auditing  of  dealers^ 
books  and  the  check  weighing,  sampling  and  testing  of  milk  mm  vested  in 
the  Milk  Control  Commission  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  organization  stated  that  it  is  "aware  of  possible  emergencies  that 
may  arise  in  certain  milk  markets  of  the  state"  and  that  the  Department 
should  be  vested  with  certain  powers  to  cope  with  such  emergencies.  To 
determine  just  what  these  powers  should  be,  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative Committees  were  empowered  to  cooperate  with  groups  of  milk  pro- 
ducers in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  if  possible  a  procedure 
along  general  Grange  policy. 

The  Grange  then  reemphasized  its  lottg  time  conviction  that  farmers 
must  maintain  their  own  control  of  their  business  as  far  as  possible  an<J  to 
that  end  urged  the  fostering  and  encouragcmient  of  strong  Cooperative  Milk 
Marketing  Associations. 


B 


The  Farm  Show 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  Winter  Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg,  will  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary  during  the  week  of  January  20th  by  staging  the 

best  exhibit  it  has  yet  had.  The  show  plant  with  its  17  acres  of  floor 
space  will  be  filled  with  the  whole  line  of  Pennsylvania  farm  and  home 
products  as  well  as  with  commercial  exhibits  of  equipment  and  materials 
that  go  into  successful  farming  and  homemaking. 

Along  with  the  show  itself  and  its  many  competitive  activities  go  a  long 
line  of  meetings,  of  interest  to  farm  men  and  women.  These  cover  all  the 
possible  lines  of  interest  in  which  Pennsylvania  farmers  are  engaged.  The 
young  people  will  have  an  important  part  in  the  week's  program  and  will 
lend  life  and  enthusiasm  to  it. 


The  Year's  Business 

Y  THIS  time  many  of  our  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Granges  will  have 
installed  their  officers  for  1941.  Others  will  do  so  shortly.  In  this 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new  year  it  is  advisable  to  audit  all  accounts 
of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  to  check  carefully  all  inventories  of  prop- 
erty and  of  goods  on  hand,  and  to  determine  the  status  of  all  dues  of  mem- 
bers. Sueh  matters  may  appear  unessential,  especially  so  in  small  Granges. 
But  good  methods  carefully  followed  inspire  confidence,  reveal  mistakes  made 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  payment  of  dues  are  helpful  in  keeping  the 
members  in  good  standing.  They  are  essential  to  success  in  the  Grange  just 
as  they  are  in  any  enterprise. 


An  Important  Youth  Movement 

HOW  fortunate  we  in  the  United  States  today  are  in  having  such  or- 
ganizations as  Juvenile  Granges,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs 
and  Future  Farmers  around  which  we  can  build  a  strong  youth  move- 
ment that  will  support  our  Democratic  ideals  in  the  future. 

In  the  4-H  Clubs  are  enrolled  1,500,000  boys  and  girls  located  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  Future  Farmer  boys  studying  vocational  agricul- 
ture likewise  are  spread  over  the  country  and  number  about  300,000.  The 
Grange  has  its  juvenile  organizations  with  a  membership  of  100,000  or  more. 
In  these  and  in  many  other  lesser  youth  groups,  young  people  are  given 
responsibility,  their  self-reliance  is  stimulated  and  their  concern  for  their 
community  and  for  others  encouraged. 

Contrast  this  rural  youth  movement  in  the  United  States  with  what 


COMING  EVENTS 

January        1 — Jefferson   County  Pomona  will  meet  with   Sugar  Hill 

Grange  in  Brockway. 

January  2 — Clearfield  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  Susque- 
hanna Grange  Hall,  Curwensville,  Pa. 

January    3-4 — Columbia  County  and  Lower  Luzerne  Pomona  will  meet 

at  Benton  Grange,  Benton,  Pa. 

January       4 — Cambria   County  Pomono  Grange  will  meet  at  Mun- 

ster  Grange  Hall,  Munster,  Pa. 

January  11 — Lancaster  County  Pomono  will  meet  in  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Bldg.,  812  N.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Din- 
ner will  be  a  box  lunch. 

January  18 — Somerset  County  Pomono  Grange  will  meet  with  King- 
wood  Grange,  Kingwood,  Pa. 

January      22— Wayne  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Indian  Orchard 

Grange  Ilall. 

January      23 — Middletown  Grange,  No.  G84,  Bucks  County,  will  hold 

an  open  meeting  in  the  Community  House  at 
Langhorn,  Pa.,  when  Mrs.  Vishmi  Nimbkar,  of 
Bombay,  India,  will  speak  on  "Farming  in  India." 

February      8 — ^York  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Red  Lion  Grange 

at  East  Yoe,  Pa. 

February    22 — Cumberland    County   Pomona   will    meet   with   Middle 

Spring  Grange  at  10:30  A.M. 

March  1 — Berks    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Virginville 

Grange  at  Hamburg,  Pa. 

March  5 — Lower   Bucks   and   Philadi^lphia   County   Pomona   will 

meet  in  the  Wycombe  Baptist  Church  at  Wy- 
combe, Pa.,  at  10:  30  A.  M. 

March  6 — Lycoming    Pomona    Grange    will    meet    in    Pine    Run 

Grange  Hall,  near  Linden,  Pa.  Installation  of 
officers.   State  Deputy  C.  Bowman  Waltz  in  charge. 

March  6 — Montgomery   County   Pomona    will   meet   at   Keystone 

Grange  Hall,  Trappe,  Pa. 
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WITH  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
a  major  historical  crisis  Ameri- 
ca is  again  girding  herself  to 
defend  the  principles  of  democracy. 
To  this  end  all  phases  of  our  eco- 
nomic social,  and  even  spiritual  life 
re  being  mobilized.  Witness  our 
vouth  conscripted  for  the  first  peace- 
time army  of  our  nation.  The  older 
leaders  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  education  are  mobilized  to  back 
this  army  of  youth  and  to  keep  the 
fires  of  democracy  burning  in  each 
home  and  community. 

This  conflagration  is  not  merely 
another  war  but  a  great  social  up- 
heaval such  as  occurred  at  the  end  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  preceding  the 
Renaissance.  In  such  a  crisis  it  be- 
hooves every  citizen  and  lover  of 
<lemocracy  to  watch  that  the  meas- 
ures instituted  and  adopted  are  such 
as  check  the  return  to  absolutism  with 
tlie  consequent  enslavement  of  the 
common  people  which  occurred  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  America  should  preserve 
for  lovers  of  democracy  everywhere 
those  priceless  heritages  brought  by 
Puritans,  Dutch,  Quakers,  and  Scotch 
Irish.  Out  of  the  bitter  past  experi- 
ences of  all  these  peoples  and  their 
unshakable  belief  in  the  eternal  laws 
of  God  was  brought  the  fabric  of  our 
Constitution  and  government. 

The  Foundation  of  Our  Democracy 

Today  many  people  have  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  history.  In  their  panic 
and  desire  for  security  they  willingly 
adopt  the  tools  and  methods  of  the 
very  dictators  against  which  they  de- 
sire to  preserve  democracy. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
God  seen  throughout  the  entire  Uni- 
verse that  while  there  must  always  be 
change  and  growth,  if  this  change  is 
to  be  permanent  it  must  be  balanced. 
Thus  in  nature  there  must  always  be 
a  balance  between  animal  and  vege- 
table forms  of  life.  In  human  life 
itself  the  mental  and  moral  must  de- 
velop simultaneously  with  and  keep 
in  check  the  physical  lest  a  Franken- 
stein or  Hitler  emerge. 

Recognizing  these  facts  our  fore- 
bearers  established  a  government  with 
separate  and  distinct  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  branches.  These 
were  designed  to  provide  checks  and 
balances  that  would  guard  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  Only  within 
recent  years  has  the  legislative 
branch,  for  the  sake  of  an  emergency, 
delegated  a  portion  of  its  powers  to 
the  executive.  By  virtue  of  this  sur- 
rendered authority  executive  commis- 
sions and  bureaus  have  been  enabled 
to  issue  edicts  having  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  binding  power  of 
law.  Further,  by  the  appropriating 
w  enormous  lump  sums  directly  to 
these  bureaus  or  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive himself,  the  executive  depart- 
['ipnt  has  now  usurped  many  of  the 
H&\\y  constituted  powers  of  Con- 
gress. Balance  has  been  destroyed,  a 
^"Pck  is  lacking.  As  a  free  and  in- 
telligent citizenry,  we  call  upon  our 
representatives  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature to  reassume  their  rightful 
P^^wer,  to  restore  the  balance  to  our 
<l^niocratic  form   of   government. 

Agricultural  Education 

^  A  further  tendency  toward  centrali- 
st ion  of  power  and  bureaucratic  con- 
Jl'^  18  apparent  in  our  agricultural 
^^"cation.  As  originally  signed  by 
j^'^^coln,  the  Morell  Act  created  the 
.jand  Grant    Colleges   for   education 

but^T'/"^*"*^^  and  the  mechanic  arts 
I  J  *^  ^^^^  administration  in  the 
■ands  of  tho  states.  The  Smith  Lever 
v;^\?^f"^'^  by  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
a^-  J""^Js  for  the  dissemination  of 
,™ultural  knowledge  but  likewise 
f,  ,  ^"f  administration  of  those 
""<18  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
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states.  The  stimulation  of  research 
and  education  was  the  sole  aim.  Re- 
cently the  programs  of  the  AAA, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the 
SCS,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
numerous  other  federally  consti- 
tuted agencies  have  set  up  overlapping 
and  duplicating  activities.  A  mone- 
tary dole  enables  these  agencies  to 
buy  cooperation  and  provides  the 
federal  bureau  with  an  entering  wedge 
for  governmental  control  of  the  in- 
dividual farm  and  farmer,  a  condi- 
tion seen  in  every  dictator  controlled 
country.  Each  citizen  who  accepts 
this  dole  to  agriculture  whether  called 
crop  payment,  adjusted  compensation, 
or  reforestation  payment,  is  counted 
as  favoring  this  movement.  He  helps 
the  trend  toward  a  government  domi- 
nated peasant  class  on  our  farms. 

Federal  Domination 

The  national   government   through 
its  control  of  large  appropriations  to 


and  self-reliance?  Finally,  do  we 
mean  to  stand  idly  by  while  the  recre- 
ational facilities  of  our  young  men  in 
the  encampments  is  turned  over  to 
the  NYA  and  WPA?  Both  are  sec- 
ular government  agencies  supported 
at  great  public  expense  while  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  YMCA,  those  voluntary  Chris- 
tian organizations  which  served  so 
nobly  during  the  last  war  are  permit- 
ted to  serve  only  outside  the  encamp- 
ments. We  protest  these  measures 
since  they  destroy  the  balance  in  our 
republic  and  are  steps  towards  totali- 
tarianism. 

A  Proper  Interpretation  of  History 

The  Grange  has  always  stood  for 
patriotism.  The  inculcation  of  re- 
spect not  only  for  the  flag  but  for 
those  great  principles  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  justice,  of  which  the  flag  is 
the  symbol,  are  part  of  Grange  teach- 
ings.    We  are  not  alarmed  over  the 


young  people  are  confused  in  their 
thinking.  They  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  absolute  right  as  against 
wrong.  After  such  teachings  they 
question  whether  our  democracy  is 
enough  better  than  totalitarianism 
to  justify  the  laying  down  of  their 
life  to  preserve  it.  Let  us  insist  that 
the  teaching  of  history  and  literature 
be  such  as  to  inspire  a  higher  loyalty 
and  patriotism  in  daily  life  as  well  as 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  old  saying,  "An  army  travels 
on  its  stomach,"  sets  forth  in  startling 
figure  the  fact  that  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  is  fundamen- 
tal to  any  program  of  national  de- 
fense. The  stimulation  of  research  in 
agriculture,  more  efficient  marketing, 
and  utilization  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  should  logically  become  a  part 
of  any  defense  program.  Likewise, 
with  our  rural  people  supplying  their 
proportionate  share  of  young  men  for 
the  army,  there  is  need  of  increased 
vocational  training  to  prepare  those 
left  to  better  man  the  second  line  of 
defense.  To  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses it  would  seem  only  logical,  ef- 
ficient, and  economical  to  utilize  and 
expand  the  already  existing  agencies. 
The  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
state  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and 
agricultural  departments,  with  their 
trained  staffs  of  research  men,  teach- 
ers, extension  workers.  Future  Farm- 
ers, 4-H  and  Senior  club  members, 
are  well  equipped.  They  should  be 
liberally  supported  and  entrusted  with 
any  expanded  program. 


The  camerman  looks  in  on  one  of  the  busy  Grange  Sessions  at  Wilkes- 
Barre.  This  well  adapted  hall  in  the  Irem  Temple  accommodated  1,800 
and  was  completely  filled  on  several  occasions. 


vocational  training  is  likewise  domi- 
nating the  content  of  the  courses  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Many  of  these  federal  moves  started 
as  emergency  measures  to  relieve  the 
depression  are  now  being  continued 
and  enlarged.  Witness  the  National 
Youth  Administration  disbursing 
millions  of  dollars  to  afford  so-called 
under  privileged  youth  the  opportun- 
ity to  stay  in  school.  Not  content  to 
work  through  the  regularly  established 
school  systems,  they  recently  asked 
for  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years  to 
erect  their  own  building  in  South 
Park,  Pittsburgh.  A  furor  of  pub- 
lic protest  finally  succeeded  in  having 
the  lease  given  for  only  twenty  years. 
Does  this  appear  like  an  emergency, 
depression  relieving  measure,  or  is  it 
a  definite  attempt  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  duplicate  and  control  the 
educational  policies  of  the  state  and 
local  communities?  The  superin- 
tendents of  Pittsburgh  and  Min- 
neapolis have  spoken  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Are  we  awake?  Do  we  sense 
the  usurpation  of  educational  con- 
trol? Do  we  realize  the  effect  that, 
making  our  youth  the  paid  wards  of 
the  government,  has  upon  their  morale 


failure  of  a  small  religious  sect,  com- 
monly known  as  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
which  because  of  a  deep  religious  con- 
viction refuses  to  go  through  the  out- 
ward formality  of  a  flag  salute.  Rath- 
er are  we  disturbed  by  those  who 
while  giving  lip  and  hand  service  to 
the  flag,  question  or  secretly  sabo- 
tage the  democratic  principles  which 
have  made  this  country  great.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  inculcating  love  of  country  is 
through  the  knowledge  of  our  history 
and  literature.  Hence  we  condemn 
those  teachings  so  prevalent  in  our 
history  texts  which  reduce  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
our  forefathers  to  merely  a  desire 
to  perpetuate  for  selfish  reasons,  a  par- 
ticular economic  creed.  Likewise 
we  charge  those  authors  who  by  the 
so  called  "debunking"  technique 
strip  our  historical  and  religious 
leaders  of  all  higher  motives  and  as- 
pirations. They  stress  and  parade  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  students  only  their 
weaknesses  and  impune  to  them  only 
baser  materialistic  motives.  Even  that 
greatest  of  all  literatures,  the  Holy 
Bible,  has  been  belittled  in  this  way. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  many  of  our 


Physical  Education  Has  Its  Place 

The  first  returns  from  our  draft 
boards  show  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  all  our  young  men  unfit 
physically  for  military  service.  Al- 
ready a  move  has  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  emphasis  upon  health 
education  in  our  schools.  We  are  in 
accord  with  real  education  in  health 
including  proper  nutrition  which  is 
the  basis  of  sound  physical  develop- 
ment. We  fear,  however,  that  this 
movement  may  be  made  the  excuse 
for  a  mushroom  growth  in  physical 
education  and  for  greater  expendi- 
tures upon  athletics.  Present  meth- 
ods often  produce  winning  teams  but 
they  leave  ninety  to  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  student  body  to  take  their 
exercise  vicariously  sitting  upon  the 
bleachers.  The  draft  figures  should 
make  us  question  the  efficacy  of  our 
athletic  and  health  programs.  The 
expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  public 
money  for  stadiums  and  athletic  field 
is  apparently  not  justified  by  in- 
creased   physical   fitness    and    health. 

In  the  interests  of  national  defense 
and  conservation  of  human  resources 
the  Grange  reaffirms  its  traditional 
stand  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  and  drugs.  Education  as 
to  their  evil  consequences  should  be 
intensified.  We  commend  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  which  at  great 
financial  sacrifice  refuse  liquor  ad- 
vertising. We  likewise  note  and  com- 
mend the  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem for  abolishing  liquor  advertise- 
ments from  their  broadcasts.  We  call 
to  the  attention  of  KDKA,  the  pio- 
neer broadcasting  station  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  their  beer  announcements 
interspersed  with  regular  evening  pro- 
grams are  particularly  obnoxious. 
Those  pernicious  announcements  are 
not  in  line  with  their  pioneering 
spirit  of  bringing  only  the  best  to 
the  families  of  their  listeners,  espe- 
cially to  impressionable  childhood. 

The  Gk)AL 

The  Grange  repudiates  war  since  it 
is  both  futile  and  iniquitous  or  wrong. 
But   resistance   to   war   alone   is   not 

(Concluded  on  page  15.) 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

B(^  Home  Economics  Committee 


JANUARY 

January  is  the  time  to  make  definite 
plans  for  your  garden  for  much  of  its 
success  during  the  coming  season  will 
depend  on  the  thought  and  effort 
which  you  expend  on  it  now.  Send 
for  your  seed  catalogs,  take  an  in- 
ventory of  garden  tools  and  supplies, 
and  repair  or  order  anything  that  may 
be  needed.  When  ordering  seeds,  be 
sure  to  try  some  of  the  new  varieties; 
they  deserve  a  place  in  your  garden. 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  bulbs  which  you 
potted  up  for  winter  bloom  and  bur- 
ied in  November  may  be  brought  in 
from  storage  during  January.  The 
pots  should  be  exposed  to  full  sunlight 
very  gradually. 


REPOET  OF  THE  HOME 

ECONOMICS  COMMITTEE 

It  is  a  privilege  to  present  at  this 
time  the  annual  report  of  the  activi- 
ties of  your  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  five  members  on  this 
committee  and  the  state  has  been 
divided  into  five  districts — northwest, 
southwest,  central,  northeast,  and 
southeast.  Each  district  comprises 
eleven  or  twelve  Pomonas. 

The  Master  of  the  National  Grange 
sets  the  example  for  all  other  Mas- 
ters to  follow.  At  the  session  of  the 
National  Grange  each  year  he  ap- 
points the  members  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  for  the  Nation- 
al Grange  for  the  coming  year.  We 
hope  the  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Masters  will  be  as  prompt  in  appoint- 
ing these  committees  and  in  sending 
their  names  to  the  proper  channel  so 
we  can  get  our  work  functioning  early 
in  the  year. 

To  the  Worthy  Masters  who  have 
aided  in  making  the  work  of  our 
committees  successful,  we  extend  our 
heartiest  thanks. 

We  aim  for  a  wider  vision  of  the 
opportunity  in  the  Grange  for  home 
and  community  service  through  a 
Home  Economics  Committee  in  each 
Subordinate  and  Pomona  Grange. 
Women  who  are  working  for  happier 
homes,  better  communities  and  bet- 
ter farm  life.  Always  working  in 
wholehearted  cooperation,  harmony 
and  unity  with  the  whole  Grange  pro- 
gram and  oflBcers;  never  a  usurping 
but  always  a  helping  committee;  en- 
couraging making  our  homes  and 
Granges  as  nearly  ideal  as  humanly 
possible. 

The  American  home  not  only  is  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  but  in  a  signifi- 
cant sense  it  is  the  nation  and  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  per- 
sonality as  well  as  spiritual  growth 
and  development  are  as  essential  as 
material  needs. 

Early  in  the  year  our  committee,  as 
well  as  the  entire  body  of  faithful 
Grange  members  of  the  state,  was 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Ruppin, 
our  loyal,  efficient  and  beloved  fellow- 
worker. 

We  who  are  left  must  try  doubly 
hard  to  fill  the  place  she  so  ably  oc- 
cupied. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  folders 
in  which  was  included  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Program  wore  sent  to  all  Po- 
mona Home  Economics  chairmen  for 


their  Subordinate  chairmen.  Letters 
calling  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee,  the 
woman's  page  in  Grange  News,  and 
asking  for  reports  on  interesting  ac- 
tivities followed. 

Our  goal  for  the  year  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Scholarship  Fund 
from  every  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
Grange.  Recognition  was  to  be  given 
at  State  Grange  to  the  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  Granges  contributing 
the  largest  amount  to  this  fund.  The 
Pomona  Grange  which  won  the  award 
is  Beaver  County  contributing  $25.00 
and  to  them  goes  a  set  of  three  sashes. 
The  Subordinate  Grange  winning  the 
award  is  Newton  Grange  No.  251, 
Lackawanna  County,  contributing 
$5.00.  To  this  Grange  goes  a  set  of 
three  badges  for  their  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee. 

The  National  Grange  Home  Eco- 
nomics Hand  Books  were  also  mailed 
to  Pomona  chairmen  and  they  in  turn 
were  asked  to  distribute  them  to  Sub- 
ordinate chairmen. 


world    are    faced    with    a    task    far 
greater  than  ever  before. 

We  believe  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  world  needed  so  badly 
the  consecrated  womanhood  as  well 
as  manhood  of  this  nation. 

"There  Are  Homes" 
So  long  as  there  are  homes  to  which 
men  turn 
At  close  of  day; 
So   long   as   there   are   homes   where 
children  are. 
Where  women  stay. 
If  love  and  loyalty  and  faith  be  found 

Across  these  sills. 
A  stricken  nation  can  recover  from 
its  gravest  ills. 

So  long  as  there  are  homes  where  fires 
burn. 
And  there  is  bread; 
So   long   as   there   are   homes   where 
lamps  are  lit. 
And  prayers  are  said; 
Though  a  people  falter  through  the 
dark. 
And  nations  grope. 
With  God  himself  back  of  these  little 
homes. 
We  have  sure  hope. 

MISTAKEN  IDEAS  ABOUT  MILK 

Although  milk  is  one  of  our  most 
common  foods,  many  people  have  mis- 
taken ideas  about  it.  Some  of  these 
milk  superstitions  may  be  harmful, 
says  the  National  Dairy  Council,  be- 
cause they  prevent  people  from  drink- 


The  women  attending  State  Grange  Sessions  at  Wilkes-Barre,  were 
entertained  at  a  tea  sponsored  by  the  Grange  ladies  of  nearby  Pomona 
Granges. 


individuals.  True,  the  acid  curdles 
the  milk;  but  the  first  step  in  diges- 
tion of  milk  in  the  stomach  consists 
of  curdling  by  stomach  acids,  and 
adding  acid  to  milk  is  a  method  rec- 
ommended by  doctors  to  make  milk 
easy  for  babies  to  digest. 

Milk  Is  Not  Fattening 

The  extent  to  which  a  food  is  "fat- 
tening" depends  upon  the  number  of 
calories  it  contains  in  an  ordinary 
serving.  Milk  contains  relatively  few 
calories  in  proportion  to  the  many 
valuable  minerals  and  vitamins  in 
which  it  abounds.  One  cup  of  milk 
furnishes  about  as  many  calories  as 
the  same  amount  of  pineapple  or 
grape  juice. 

"How  to  be  healthy  though  diet- 
ing" is  a  problem  confronting  many 
people  today.  The  loss  of  vitality 
and  general  lowered  resistance  which 
too  often  are  the  result  of  a  reducing 
diet,  can  be  prevented  if  care  is  taken 
that  the  day's  meals  are  adequate  in 
proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 
Milk,  our  most  nearly  perfect  food, 
helps  prevent  deficiencies  of  these 
food  elements. 

Milk — a  Food  for  Young  and  Old 
An  old  misunderstanding  about 
milk  is  that  it  is  a  food  for  children 
only,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  person  is 
"grown  up"  he  no  longer  has  any 
need  for  it.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Milk  is  the  most  im- 
portant food  in  the  diets  of  young 
and  old;  no  one  ever  outgrows  the 
need  for  milk.  —  National  Dairy 
Council. 


We  were  able  to  exchange  Home 
Economics  Hand  Books  with  many 
other  State  Committees  and  this  con- 
tact has  been  very  helpful. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
cook  book  being  no  longer  available, 
we  contacted  our  Ohio  sisters  who 
had  very  recently  published  a  splendid 
cook  book  and  these  are  now  available 
from  our  State  Grange  Secretary, 
Miles  Horst,  428  Telegraph  Building, 
Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  com- 
mittees, and  although  not  all  were  re- 
turned a  great  many  were,  showing 
some  outstanding  achievements. 

We  solicit  helpful  material  from 
the  Grange  sisters  for  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics pages  of  Grange  News  that 
its  usefulness  may  be  increased.  This 
is  your  page.  What  do  you  like  pre- 
sented there? 

We  cannot  go  back  even  if  we 
would  to  the  days  when  the  home 
and  its  activities  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  four  walls.  But  in  these 
times  of  world  strife,  hatred,  destruc- 
tion and  turmoil,  the  women  of  the 


ing  the  amount  of  milk  they  need  for 
health  and  well-being.  Such  food  fads 
and  fancies  too  often  take  the  place 
of  facts,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge  about  foods  that 
is  available  today. 

Milk  Is  a  Good  Mixer 

Milk  can  be  taken  with  any  other 
food,  without  harmful  effects,  despite 
the  many  old-wives'-tales  about  such 
combinations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  combi- 
nations of  foods  are  unsafe,  provid- 
ing the  foods  themselves  are  good. 

Many  people  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  eat  creamed  fish  dishes,  are 
horrified  by  the  idea  of  drinking  milk 
at  the  same  meal  with  fish.  This  is 
just  one  of  the  outworn  ideas  that 
continue  to  thrive  long  after  they 
have  been  proved  false,  the  National 
Dairy  Council  points  out. 

Combinations  of  milk  with  acid 
fruits  are  entirely  desirable,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  misinformed 


means 


reinforcement     where     it     is 


VAST  SUPPLY  OF  DEESSES 

DEMANDS  WISE  SELECTION 

By  Mabel  McDowell 

Do  you  know  that  the  garment  in- 
dustry turns  out  annually  over  172 
million  dresses,  of  all  kinds  and 
qualities  ? 

The  cost  of  these  ready-made 
dresses  is  an  important  item  in  a 
woman's  clothing  budget.  A  woman 
must  select  carefully  to  get  the  best 
value  for  her  money,  and  at  the  same 
time,  suit  her  needs.  In  this  vast 
supply,  what  is  she  to  look  for? 

A^fter  deciding  upon  the  type  of 
dress  to  buy,  the  shopper  must  select 
from  this  group,  the  one  best  fitted 
to  her  needs.  Color  is  a  personal 
choice  and  somewhat  governed  by  the 
rest  of  the  wardrobe. 

What  of  the  fabric?  New  fibers  are 
being  developed,  and  mixtures  are  not 
"what  they  seem."  Few  women  can 
keep  up  with  the  new  names,  weaves 
and  finishes.  Because  of  this  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  informative 
labels.  Even  this  does  not  determine 
quality,  and  women  need  to  examine 
fabrics  carefully  and  learn  to  see  and 
feel  the  difference  as  they  affect  care 
and  wearing  qualities. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  stand- 
ardization of  sizes  in  ready-made 
dresses.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
try  on  every  dress  you  buy  to  be  sure 
of  size  and  fit.  Put  the  dress  on  as 
you  will  actually  wear  it  and  over 
the  correct  foundation  garment,  and 
with  collar,  placket  and  belt  adjusted. 
Visualize  your  activities.  Do  you 
do  a  great  deal  of  driving?  Is  it  * 
house  dress  which  must  be  comfort- 
able for  reaching,  for  gardening?  1* 
the  dress  cut  correctly?  This  affects 
both  the  design  and  the  wearing 
qualities.  , 

The  workmanship  of  a  dress  in- 
cludes more  than  straight  stitching 
and  seam  finishes.  It  means  thread 
matching    the    fabric    in    color.    1* 


! 


needed;  washable  fastenings  and 
trim  as  durable  as  the  fabric  and  not 
too  difficult  to  iron;  and  adequate 
hem  allowances.  If  self-trimming  is 
used,  see  that  it  is  done  well;  unless 
it  is,  the  effectiveness  is  lost. 

The  costume  slip  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  dress  as 
well  as  to  protect  it.  Here  again  qual- 
ity and  kind  of  fabric,  as  well  as 
workmanship,  must  be  observed.  Few 
women  try  on  slips,  but  this  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  good  fitting  slip.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  the  straps  and 
the  way  they  are  put  on. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1851,  "Women's 
Dresses  and  Slips — a  Buying  Guide," 
contatins  additional  information  for 
shoppers. 

Note  to  county  workers:  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1851  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  5  cents  a  copy. 

PEOMPT  TREATMENT  IS 

KEY  TO  STAIN  REMOVAL 

By  Edith  Morton 

It's  no  use  to  cry  over  stains  on  the 
table  linen.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  act 
promptly  and  remove  them. 

Small  amounts  of  solutions,  such 
as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  borax,  am- 
monia, and  carbon  tetrachloride  or 
other  grease  solvent  are  an  aid  to 
easy  and  quick  stain  removal.  Here 
are  a  few  effective  treatments  for 
stains. 

Candle  wax.  Scrape  off  as  much  of 
the  wax  as  possible  with  a  blunt 
knife.  Put  a  blotter  beneath  and 
above  the  waxed  spot  and  press  with 
a  hot  iron.  Change  the  blotter  often 
until  the  grease  is  removed.  If  a 
stain  is  left,  use  a  bleaching  agent, 
such  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
wash  thoroughly. 

If  coffee  stains  can  be  treated  at 
once,  pour  boiling  water  from  a  height 
onto  the  stain.  If  it  has  set,  cover 
the  stain  either  with  borax  and  water 
or  glycerine  and  ammonia.  Wash  and 
rinse  well. 

Wash  cream  stains  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  cold   water,    then   in   warm 

suds. 

Ice  cream  leaves  a  sugary  spot  with 
protein  and  fat  and  sometimes  a  fruit 
or  chocolate  stain.  Soak  in  cold  water 
to  remove  sugar  and  protcien,  then 
use  a  grease  solvent  for  the  fat.  Treat 
the  remaining  stain  according  to  its 
kind. 
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DAILY  FOOD  GUIDE  AIDS 

IN  PLANNING  BETTER  DIETS 

By  Lois  I.  Frank 

4;H  members  spell  HEALTH  in 
capital  letters,  and  these  boys  and 
f'k*  j)*'^  to  be  their  "own  best  ex- 
nibit"  of  good  health  and  growth. 

Ihese  young  people  work  on  an 
all-around  health  program.  Posture, 
exercise,  fresh  air,  and  sleep  are  all 
•ssential.  Besides,  growing  boys  and 
J'Tls  must  have   the   right   foods   to 

V-  ^^'^'^  growth. 

Mi88  Miriam  Birdseye,  extension 
nutritionist  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
^^  Agriculture,  is  one  of  the  persons 
Responsible  for  the  health  program  of 

"^  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
jnie  says,  "Boys  and  girls  between 
Ka  ^j  ^^  years  grow  by  leaps  and 
S".  •  ^^^a^'^  ^^y  food  and  health 
2'^l  are  so  important  to  4-H  club 
numbers.  Good  growth  for  boys  and 
lr.A  ^^^8  age  makes  for  strength, 
''^JV^ranoe,  and  poise." 

"^  club  member  who  has  fed  and 


PLEASED  WITH  COOK  BOOKS 

After  seeing  and  using  the  Ohio 
Cook  Book  you  will  be  pleased  with 
it.  I  sold  five  in  one  evening  and 
think  you  can  do  as  well  or  better. 
Try  it. 

Pomona  Home  Economic  Commit- 
tees especially,  I  hope  you  will  order 
a  package  of  ten  books.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  in  selling  them  at  V5 
cents.  Help  to  introduce  them  in  your 
county.  Tilly  Boak. 


cared  for  a  calf  does  not  need  a  nutri- 
tion book  to  understand  that  the 
right  food  makes  for  a  strong, 
healthy  body.  What  he  needs  is  some 
guide  to  show  him  which  foods  make 
up  a  good  diet  for  a  growing  person. 

Boys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  not 
expected  to  understand  the  whole 
field  of  nutrition.  But  they  learn 
about  the  protective  foods,  foods  that 
are  most  important  to  health  and 
growth. 

Early  in  the  club  year  boys  and 
girls  check  their  own  diets  against  a 
list  of  protective  foods.  Then  they 
can  tell  whether  they  are  getting  all 
of  the  necessary  foods  and  learn 
where  their  diets  need  improvement. 

Here  is  the  list  of  protective  foods 
emphasized  in  4-H  club  work,  and 
suitable  as  a  daily  food  guide  for  any 
growing  boy  or  girl: 

Milk,  3  or  4  cups,  as  beverage  or 
in  foods  cooked  with  milk. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  4  to  5  serv- 
ings. 

Two  vegetables  besides  potatoes, 
1  green  leafy  or  yellow  vegetable, 
preferably  1  raw. 

Two  fruits,  1  citrus  fruit  or  to- 
matoes. 

Eggs,  1  a  day  if  possible,  or  at  least 
4  a  week. 

Meat,  fish,  cheese,  dried  beans  or 
peas — 1  serving  daily. 

Bread  and  cereal — equally  as  much 
whole  grain  as  refined  cereal. 

Butter,  3  servings  a  day. 

Cod  liver  oil,  1  teaspoon,  a  fine 
supplement  in  winter. 

After  the  need  for  these  protective 
foods  is  taken  care  of,  it  is  suggested 
that  boys  and  girls  eat  additional 
bread  and  cereals  as  well  as  some 
sweets  and  fats  to  give  energy  needed 
for  work  and  play. 

It  is  advisable  to  begin  the  day 
with  a  good  breakfast  including 
fruit,  milk,  cereal,  and  an  egg  if  pos- 
sible. Even  the  first  meal  of  the  day 
must  have  its  quota  of  protective 
foods. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Lemons  kept  in  a  scaled  jar  retain 
their  freshness  a  long  time. 

Dress  children  in  bright  colored 
clothing  that  may  be  more  easily  seen 
along  the  highways  and  streets. 

Vegetable  stains  may  be  very  easily 
removed  from  the  hands  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  slice  of  raw  potato. 

Lemon  juice  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  vinegar  in  salad  dressings. 

Common  table  salt  will  remove  ofrfr 
stains  from  your  silver  spoons. 

A  tablespoonful  of  honey  in  the 
cored  apple  before  baking  adds  very 
materially  to  the  flavor. 

To  prevent  patent  leather  from 
cracking  rub  occasionally  with  a  cloth 
dipped    in   glycerine. 

A  paste  made  of  salt  and  vinegar 
will  usually  clean  discolored  enamel 
ware. 


Each  little  day  some  little  good 

For  other  if  we  do, 
Will    find    our    own    soul's    treasure- 
house 

Filling  and  growing,  too. 


A  big  silver  dollar  and  a  little  brown 

cent, 
Rolling  along  together  went. 
Rolling   along   the   smooth   sidewalk. 
When  the   dollar  remarked,  for  dol- 
lars can  talk: 
"You  poor  little  cent,  you  cheap  little 

mite, 
I  am  bigger  and  more  than  twice  as 

bright. 
I'm  worth  more  than  you  a  hundred- 
fold;— 
And  written  on  me  in  letters  bold 
Is  the  motto  drawn  from  the  pious 

creed : 
'In   God   we    Trust,'   which   all   may 

read." 
"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  cent, 
"I'm  a  cheap  little  mite,  and  I  know 


I'm  not  big,  nor  good,  nor  bright, 
And  yet,"  said  the  cent,  with  a  meek 

little  sigh, 
"You   don't   go   to   church   as   often 

as  I." 

Author  Unknown. 


Some  folks  wait  and  wait  and  wait, 
just  to  feast  and  celebrate. 

Just  one  day  to  look  for  cheer,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year! 

If  'tis  good  to  be  so  glad  and  resolve 
ne'er  to  be  sad. 

Let's  resolve  to  have  good  health  also, 
with  success  and  wealth. 

Every  day  then,  let's  be  gay,  just  the 
same  as  New  Year's  Day; 

Let  us  try  to  be  alive  on  three  hun- 
dred sixty-five! 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  pattemi  16o.  eaoh  In  itampi  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


2610 — An  uplift  waist  and  snowy  collar  make 
this  button-back  dress  your  favorite 
for  mornings  at  home.  Sizes  14 
to  48.  Size  36,  SU  yds.  39-ln.  fab- 
ric,   %    yd.   contrasting. 

2604 — This  housedress  is  so  simple  to  make 
that  the  smart  homemaker  will 
have  it  in  several  fabrics.  Sizes 
14  to  48.  Size  36.  3  yds.  39-in. 
fabric,  %  yd.  contrasting,  3  yds. 
braid. 

2622 — Here's  a  good-looking  basic  frock  for 
larger  sizes.  Its  simple  lines  are 
right  for  any  occasion.  Sizos  14 
to  48.  Size  36.  2%  yds.  54-ln.  fab- 
ric. 

2669 — You  can  wear  this  classic  8hlrtwal5?t 
dress  by  Itself  or  with  the  chic 
side-button  Jerkin.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  16,  3  yds.  54-in.  fabric  for 
dress ;      %    yd.    for    Jerkin. 

2712 — Your  little  girl's  new  jumper  features 


trim  princess  linos  and  a  becom- 
ing heart-shaped  nock-line.  Sizes 
4  to  14.  Size  8,  1V4  yds.  39-ln. 
fabric  for  blouse;  1%  yds.  54-ln. 
for   Jumper. 

2681 — Now  the  youngest  member  of  your 
family  can  have  a  suit,  too.  The 
skirt  may  be  made  with  a  camisole 
top  or  with  suspender  straps.  Sizes 
2  to  8.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  54-ln. 
fabric  with  1%  yds.  35-in.  Jacket 
lining,  for  hat,  Jacket  and  suspen- 
der skirt. 

8464 — You  can  afford  to  have  several  new 
skirts  this  season  If  you  make  use 
of  this  economical,  easy-to-sew  pat- 
tern. Waist  sizes  24  to  36  Inches. 
30-in.  waist.  1  yd.  54-ln.  fabric  for 
skirt  with  seamed  front;  IH  yde. 
for  button-front  version.  (Button- 
front  version  requires  1  yd.  54-in. 
only  up   to  size   26.) 


Our  Winter   Fashion    Book    includes   ove*-   100   patterns   for   all   agee.      Send   for  your 
copy  now!     It's  Just  15  cents — only  10  cents  yhon  ordered  with  a  pattern! 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY.  Wyalusing 


KEPOBT  OF  THE  JUVE- 

NILE  SUPERINTENDENT 

By  Lucy  C.  Shumway 

I  am  happy  to  stand  before  you  to- 
day and  to  extend  to  this  body  cordial 
greetings  from  the  3,585  Juvenile 
Grange  members  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  are  the  Grange  of  the  future,  and 
we  are  marching  on.  Not  as  swiftly  as 
we  could  wish,  but  surely. 

This  year  saw  eight  new  Juveniles 
added  to  our  roster,  and  two  reorgani- 
zations. In  membership  we  just  about 
held  our  own.  However,  we  initiated 
nearly  one  thousand  Honorary  mem- 
bers, a  very  encouraging  achievement 
for  it  shows  an  increased  interest  in 
Juvenile  work  on  the  part  of  Sub- 
ordinate members,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  we  have  been  striving  for. 
We  are  expecting  that  this  interest 
will  bear  fruit  which  will  show  up  in 
our  next  year's  report. 

I  had  the  Juvenile  Deputies  for  a 
short  conference  at  the  State  meeting 
last  year.  I  have  also  contacted  every 
one  of  them  by  letter.  During  the 
spring  I  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
tour  the  state  with  the  State  Master, 
Lecturer,  and  Secretary  and  to  be 
present  at  every  one  of  the  regional 
conferences.  During  this  time  I  met 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  Deputies  as 
well  as  many  of  the  Matrons. 

I  was  also  able  to  attend  the  Lec- 
turer's conference  at  State  College 
and  conduct  a  short  school  for  Juve- 
nile workers.  We  had  a  fine  alert 
group  at  this  conference.  To  me  the 
high  light  of  the  year  has  been  the 
many  contacts  I  have  made  with  Ju- 
venile workers  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  in  getting  to  know  them  per- 
sonally, and  to  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge  of   their  particular  problems. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  Juvenile  Deputies. 
They  are  all  busy  women.  They  all 
have  to  make  sacrifices  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  money  in  order  to  carry 
on  this  work.  But  without  them  the 
work  could  not  go  on — ^that  it  con- 
stantly moves  forward  in  this  state  is 
a  tribute  to  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
this  fine  group  of  women. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Matrons 
of  the  state.  Many  of  them  work  un- 
der very  discouraging  conditions. 
They   too   often   meet   criticism   and 


living  in  a  tremendous  age.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  old  orders  are  pass- 
ing away  and  a  new  order  is  being 
born.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
young  people  are  going  to  have  more 
of  a  voice  in  building  this  new  order. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  us  now,  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  as  Christian  men  and 
women,  as  loyal  Grange  members,  to 
see  to  it  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
prepared  for  the  great  task  that  lies 
before  them. 


CARD  SHOWER  PLANNED 

Five-year-old  Jackie  Cope  of  Ve- 
nango County,  the  son  of  active 
Grangers,  is  unable  to  p:o  out  and 
play  with  tVie  other  boys  due  to  ill 
health.  Jackie  enjoys  cards  and 
would  appreciate  receiving  one  from 
you.  Address  your  card  to  "Jackie 
Cope,  Rockland,  Pa."  Don't  fail  him 
as  he  will  be  watching  for  the  mail- 
man. 


fore  Whitey.  Every  morning  after 
that,  I  always  carried  a  piece  of  meat 
for  her.  She  was  always  looking  for 
it,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  she  would 
hobble  to  meet  me.  Whitey  never 
showed  the  least  inclination  to  spray 
me  with  her  odorous  perfume,  but 
continued  to  meet  me  every  day  m 
a  friendly  fashion.  In  a  few  weeks, 
Whi toy's  legs  were  healed,  she  had 
cleaned  herself  up,  and  was  snow 
white,  except  for  a  small  black  patch 
on  her  head. 

My  barn  was  overrun  with  mice 
and  one  day  I  determined  to  take 
Whitey   in,   hoping  she   might   clean 

them  out. 

When  she  came  to  meet  me  one 
morning,  I  picked  her  up  by  the  tail 
and  carried  her  to  the  barn.  As  I  sat 
her  down,  I  made  a  quick  jump  to 
get    out    the    way   before    she    could 

spray  me. 

However,  Whitey  didn't  try  to  re- 
taliate, but  turned  her  attention  on  a 
bag  of  grain  which  stood  close  by. 
In  less  than  a  minute  she  had  caught 
a  mouse  as  he  came  out  of  a  hole  in 

the  bag.  .      ,     .  v 

I  had  several  cats  in  the  barn,  who 
were  star  boarders,  but  they  never 
bothered  anything,  not  even  a  mouse. 
I  kept  a  basin  in  the  barn,  and  every 


A  blue-tinted  carrier  is  clipped  to 
the  pigeon's  leg  and  while  it  is  on 
duty  a  standardized  S.  O.  S.  is  al- 
ready attached.  A  white  patch  on  the 
carrier  is  used  as  an  emergency  writ- 
ing pad  and  the  plane's  bearing  is 
scratched  on  this  patch  just  before 
the  pigeon  is  released. 

Pigeons  have  already  been  proved 
gallant  members  of  the  forces;  one 
bird  brought  an  S.  O.  S.  from  the 
coast  of  Norway  to  England,  a  dis- 
tance of  200  miles. 

The  average  speed  of  flight  is  35  to 
40  miles  an  hour  from  between  200 
and  300  miles  out  to  sea. 

Special  care  is  taken  to  release  the 
birds  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not 
upset  and  buffeted  about  by  the  tre- 
mendous rush  of  air  past  the  airplane 
flight.     These    clever    birds    drop 


m 


This  group  of  young  Grangers,  members  of  the  Spring  Hill  Grange 
Juvenile  in  Bradford  County,  exemplified  the  Juvenile  Degree  before  an 
audience  of  400  during  the  State  Grange  Sessions  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
December  10-12. 


of 


"WHITEY,"  THE  SKUNK 

L.  D.  Chapman 

When  I  first  made  the  acquaintance 
Whitey,"   she   was  the   most  be 


in 


ihey   too   oiten   meet   criticism   ana    ^         ^^^  j^^^i    ,  ^^^,,^  i  ever  saw. 
lack  of  appreciation,  yet  they  carry    ^  ^^^^  .        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^he 

on  and  accomplish  results.    I  believe    ^^^^^J^^  ^^^  gi^ppy  spring  morning, 

when  I  saw  her  crawling  along  the 


)mplish 
there    is    no    more    loyal    group    of 
Grange    workers    anywhere   than    the 
Matrons  of  the  Juvenile  Granges  of 
this  state. 

We  had  fine  response  in  the  Juve- 
nile contests  this  year.  Big  Knob 
Juvenile  No.  229  of  Beaver  County 
was  the  state  winner  in  the  National 
Achievement  Contest.  Eileen  Gwin 
of  Westfield  Juvenile,  Lawrence 
County,  was  the  State  winner  in  the 
National  Essay  Contest. 

There    are    great    possibilities    for 


growth  and  improvement  in  Juvenile    colored. 


edge  of  the  stack.  Later  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  again  passing  the  stack, 
I  noticed  that  she  was  still  there.  I 
paused  at  a  safe  distance  to  look  her 
over. 

It  was  then  that  I  discovered  that 
one  hind  leg  had  been  severed  close 
to  the  joint.  The  stump  was  raw  and 
bleeding.  One  front  foot  had  been 
badly  mangled  in  a  trap.  She  was  so 
plastered  with  mud  that  one  couldn't 
tell  if  she  was  black,  white  or  mud- 


work  in  this  state.  We  are  only 
scratching  the  surface.  The  office  of 
Juvenile  Superintendent  demands 
much  more  time  than  I  am  able  to 
give  to  it.  As  T  see  it,  the  most  need- 
ed thing  today  is  more  interest  on  the 
part  of  Pomona  and  Subordinate  Mas- 
ters. In  certain  of  the  western  coun- 
ties where  the  Pomona  is  taking  an 
active  interest  the  work  is  moving 
forward  in  fine  shape. 

I  believe  there  is  a  more  real  and 
vital  need  for  the  type  of  training 
that  may  be  given  by  Juvenile 
Granges   than   ever  before.     We   are 


I  went  to  the  house  and  procured  a 
piece  of  meat  which  I  carried  out  to 
Whitey.  When  she  saw  me  approach- 
ing, Whitey  squared  herself,  ready  to 
give  battle.  I  didn't  go  too  close,  but 
tossed  the  meat  to  her.  She  must 
have  been  nearly  starved  for  she 
pounced  on  the  meat  and  ate  raven- 
ously. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  passing 
the  stack,  Whitey  poked  her  head  out 
of  a  hole  and  looked  at  me,  seeming 
to  say,  "Where's  my  breakfast?" 


milking  time  I  filled  it  with  milk  for 
the  cats.  It  was  not  long  until 
Whitey  learned  to  drink  milk  along 
with  the  cats. 

When  Whitey  heard  the  milk  pails 
rattle,  she  would  come  and  sit  by  the 
basin  until  it  was  filled,  then  she 
would  lap  up  the  milk  like  one  of 
the  cats. 

The  cats  never  seemed  to  object  to 
her  presence  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  were  all  good  friends. 

By  the  time  Whitey  had  been  in 
the  barn  a  month,  the  mice  were 
pretty  well  cleaned  out,  but  still  she 
stayed.  Her  crippled  condition  made 
it  hard  for  her  to  travel  and  she 
seemed  perfectly  contented  in  the 
barn.  I  kept  Whitey  for  several 
years,  and  in  all  that  time  I  never 
saw  her  offer  to  spray  any  one  with 
her  perfume.  She  was  friendly  with 
every  one  and  one  of  the  most  af- 
fectionate pets  I  ever  had. 

ENGLISH  WAR-TIME  PIGEONS 

L.    E.    EUBANKS 


clear  of  the  machine  with  their  wings 
closed  and  then  spread  them  out  in 
flight  when  they  are  well  in  the  open. 
The  National  Pigeon  Service  or- 
ganizes the  pigeon  scheme,  under 
which  hundreds  of  birds  are  on  duty 
with  Coastal  Command  airplanes  and 
bombers  every  day.  Attached  to  every 
air  station  there  is  a  local  organiza- 
tion of  homing  pigeon  owners  who 
must  own  at  least  twenty  birds. 

Every  local  group  is  "commanded" 
by  a  Pigeon  Service  officer,  a  civilian, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  the  number 
of  birds  required  each  day  by  the  air 
station  from  the  lofts  of  the  owners. 
They  are  then  housed  in  their  own 
pigeon  quarters.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  birds  contented  and  in 
good  condition. 

While  they  are  "on  duty"  they  are 
fed  by  the  Air  Ministry,  and  even  the 
cost     of     bird     baths     is     sometimes 
charged  to  the  official  accounts,  which 
also  include  such  items  as  peas  and 
grit.    The  local  owners  accept  only  a 
very     small    nominal    payment,    but 
theirs  is  a  valuable  national  service. 
Should     ordinary     communication 
in    England    become    paralyzed    as  a 
result  of  bombing  attacks  or  invasion, 
the  pigeon  messenger  services  would 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Home 
Defense.     Therefore,   the   War   Office 
is  increasing  the  "personnel"  of  this 
already  vast  bird  air  force. 

A  delightful  story  is  told  of  "Jen- 
ny," of  the  R.  A.  F. — the  pigeon  who 
laid  an  egg  over  the  North  Sea  while 
on  patrol  duty.  She  was  immediately 
released  from  her  official  duties  as 
messenger  and  recommended  by  the 
crew  for  "domestic  duty  at  home. 
Just  one  of  many  appreciations;  the 
fighting  men  know  the  value  of  their 
staunch  feathered  allies. 


Immediately  the  present  war  broke 
out  tens  of  thousand  of  pigeons  were 
called  up  for  active  service  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  Two  homing  pig- 
eons in  a  basket  are  a  regular  part 
of  the  crew  on  all  aircraft  which  fly 

„„^,      ^   over  the  sea,  and  in  any  emergency 

I  went  to  the  house  and  got  some  |  th<»   birds   are   released   to   return   to 

their  base  with  an  S.  O.  S. 
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RECREATION  ESSENTIAL 

FOR  FAMILY  WELFABE 

By  R.  W.  Kerns 

Recreation  is  a  natural  part  of 
every  normal  life,  and  is  being  recog- 
nized as  a  constructive  force  in  edu- 
cation. Recreation  builds  character, 
develops  alertness  and  skill,  as  well 
as  giving  relaxation  from  everyday 
duties. 

The  home  was  the  institution 
around  which  play  and  recreational 
activity  were  first  developed.  Modern 
life,  with  its  transportation  facilities 
and  outside  interests,  tends  to  puH 
families  away  from  home;  yet  today 
the  home  offers  the  best  place  lO^ 
good  times.  Planned  evenings  of  i^J^ 
will  interest  young  people  and  will 
help  keep  the  family  together,  she 
points  out. 


more  meat  which  I  tossed  down  be- 


Young  Father :  "Is  there  any  time 
at  which  children  cease  to  be  a  con* 
stant  worry?"  - 

Older  Father:  "T  don't  know.  W 
oldest  child  is  only  G5." 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


HOME  OF  SHERMANATA 
GRANGE,  PENN  TOWN- 
SHIP—100  YEARS  OLD 

A  very  interesting  program  was 
presented  by  the  Perry  County  His- 
torical Society  in  Shermanata  Grange 
Hall  on  Monday,  November  25th. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  cos- 
tumes of  yester-years.  First  prize 
was  awarded  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Hrs.  Earl  Deckard  who  were  dressed 
as  Puritans.  The  music  for  the  pro- 
gram was  furnished  by  the  Penn 
Township  Consolidated  Schools,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Morris  Brown. 

Major  Edward  Holman,  President 
of  the  Historical  Society,  presided 
while  Mr.  H.  H.  Hain,  Publisher  and 
Editor  of  Perry  County  History  gave 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
founding  of  Penn  Township.  Mr. 
Hain  told  of  its  early  settlers — who 
they  were  and  how  Penn  Township 
has  grown  during  this  period.  A  very 
interesting  memorial  was  given  in  cel- 
ebration of  the  founding  of  Penn 
Township  by  members  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society. 

The  two  hundred  people  present 
were  served  with  hot  frankfurters, 
coffee  and  homemade  ice  cream  by 
Grange  members. 

The  major  portion  of  the  newly 
elected  officers  of  Shermanata  Grange 
are  young  people.  By  injecting  young 
blood  into  the  organization  Sher- 
manata Grange  hopes  to  make  this  a 
banner  Grange  year. 

ELDER  AGAIN  MASTER  OF 

MERCER  COUNTY  POMONA 

W.  A.  Elder  of  Cool  Spring  Town- 
ship was  installed  for  his  third  term 
as  master  of  Mercer  County  Pomona 
Grange  Monday  night  at  a  meeting 
at  Pleasant  Valley  Grange  Hall,  Mer- 
cer-Grove City  road.  About  150 
members  of  the  subordinate  granges 
attended. 

Elder  and  other  newly-elected  of- 
ficers were  installed  by  J.  A.  Boak, 
former  state  Pomona  master,  assisted 
by  Robert  Swickard.  Misses  Bertha 
and  Helen  Hoffacker  acted  as  emblem 
bearers. 

Following  the  installation  cere- 
mony, Mr.  Boak  gave  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress on  grange  work.  Mrs.  Boak, 
member  of  the  state  home  economics 
committee,  spoke  to  home  economics 
committees  of  subordinate  grangers. 


Keermoor  Grange,  assisted  by  Miss 
Irene  Zerby,  County  Extension  Work- 
er. Miss  Zerby  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  silk  hose.  Several  ladies  from 
Keermoor  gave  interesting  numbers 
among  which  was  a  Whistling  Trio. 

Among  the  visitors  present  who 
gave  short  talks  were  Mr.  M.  C. 
Stewart,  Master  of  Indiana  County 
Pomona  and  Mr.  Haag  of  Jefferson 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  C.  Gross  were 
present  at  the  evening  session  and 
showed  the  '^Vivian  Slides."  This 
was  most  enjoyable  and  worthwhile 
and  gave  each  Patron  present  a  broad- 
er view  of  what  the  Grange  really 
stands    for. 

A  class  of  10  candidates  were  ini- 
tiated in  the  5th  Degree.  Brady 
Grange  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
fine  hospitality. 


VIVIAN  SLIDES  ENJOYED 

BY  CLEARFIELD  POMONA 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  on  Thursday,  November  7th,  at 
Troutville,  with  Brady  Grange,  No. 
1218,  as  host.  The  master,  Adolph 
Lundberg,  was  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness session.  Brother  Charles  Kess- 
ler.  Master  of  Brady  Grange,  deliv- 
ered the  address  of  welcome  and  was 
responded  to  by  Bro.  M.  E.  McCue 
of  Olanta  Grange. 

The  literary  program  was  in  charge 
of  Pomona  Lecturer,  N.  G.  Parke. 
The  theme  was  "Patriotism."  The 
afternoon  session  opened  with  group 
singing,  led  by  Mr.  Parke  and  was 
much  enjoyed. 

Hr.  W.  B.  McConnell,  Sheep  Ex- 
tension Specialist  of  State  College, 
Rave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Sheep 
Raising  in  Pennsylvania."  This  was 
'^oth  instructive  and  entertaining.  A 
Pjogram  by  Brady  Grange  was  one 
^t  the  entertaining  features  of  the 
afternoon  session. 

.    1  he  Home  Economic  progrnni  was 
m  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Schoeniug  of 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  PO- 
MONA ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Cumberland  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  2,  met  with  Newton 
Grange  at  Oaksville,  Pa.,  Saturday, 
November  30th  at  10 :  30  a.  m.  The 
meeting  was  in  charge  of  the  Worthy 
Master,  Harry  Ott.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  at  the  morning 
session : — 

Master,  George  Wilson;  Overseer, 
William  DeLancey;  Lecturer,  Mary 
Beattie;  Steward,  Scott  Neibert; 
Assistant  Steward,  Hugh  P.  Beattie; 
Chaplain,  P-  L.  Beistline ;  Treasurer, 
Ben  Zimmerman;  Secretary,  Phyllis 
Wilson;  Gate  Keeper,  Harry  Ott; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Susan  Ruth;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Harry  Ott;  Flora,  Elizabeth 
Peffer;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Helen  Kegerries;  Music  Director, 
William  DeLancey. 

A  resolution  on  the  death  of  H.  B. 
Strohm,  a  charter  member  of  New- 
ton Grange,  was  read  by  the  chap- 
lain. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  newly 
elected  officers  were  installed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  literary  program 
which  consisted  of  the  following  fea- 
tures; a  poem,  "Old  Glory"  by 
Phyllis  Russell,  Newton  Grange; 
"The  Legend  of  Pomona"  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Hoover,  of  Mifflin  Grange;  an 
address  "Thanksgiving"  by  Elmer 
Evans  of  Penn  Grange;  a  vocal  solo 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Snoke  of  Newton 
Grange;  a  reading  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Ruth  of  Middle  Spring  Grange;  an 
address  "I  Am  an  American"  by  Rev. 
R.  A.  Warner,  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Middle  Spring  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Middle  Spring 
Grange. 

The  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
county  expect  to  have  a  joint  meet- 
ing for  the  installation  of  their  new 
officers. 

The  Pomona  Lecturer  will  call  a 
meeting  early  in  December  of  the 
Pomona  Master,  Subordinate  Master 
and  Lecturers  to  plan  Pomona  and 
Neighbor  Night  meetings  for  the 
coming  year. 


ard    Walton,    presented    the    follow- 
ing Patriotic  Program. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by   H.   P.    Siglin,   Master   of  Manor 
Grange,  the  response  by  Pomona  Mas- 
ter Bruckart;    a  violin  solo  by  Miss 
Ruby  Huber  of  Manor  Grange.    At- 
torney Robert  Ruppin  of  Lancaster 
gave  a  splendid  address  on  "American 
Ideals."     Singing,  "I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can"  was   led   by   Anna   M.   Kendig. 
A  reading,  "The  Flag  on  the  Farm" 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Edith  Ament  of 
Manor  Grange,  and  a  piano  duet  by 
Misses    Edith    Walton    and    Patricia 
Boyce  of  Colerain  Grange.     A  read- 
ing,  a  Home   Economics   Committee 
number,    "Environment    and    Home 
Life  in  America,"  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Warren  Hanna  of  Salisbury  Grange. 
Ten  ladies,  in  charge  of  Miss  Doris 
Jamison   of    Fulton   Grange,   gave   a 
patriotic  excercise  which  was  beauti- 
fully executed.    The  Chairman  of  the 
Traffic  and  Parking  Committee  from 
the  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  a  talk  explaining  various  plans 
and   asking   for   suggestions   to   help 
overcome  parking  problems  in   Lan- 
caster city.     Short  talks  were  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson   and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Burroughs  from  the  Chester- 
Delaware  County  Pomona.     The  lat- 
ter    recited     "What     the      Country 
Needs."      A   general    discussion    was 
held  on  the  harm  of  trashy  literature 
for  our  young  folks. 

The  Pomona  attendance  banner 
held  by  Colerain  Grange  was  awarded 
to  Manor  Grange  for  having  over 
forty  per  cent  of  their  members  pres- 
ent. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Fifth 
Degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  led 
by  a  Degree  Team  in  charge  of  Manor 
members. 

The  winter  meeting  of  Pomona  will 
be  held  in  the  Farm  Bureau  Bldg., 
812  N.  Queen  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on 
January  11th,  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions.  The  dinner  will  be  a  box 
lunch. 


PATRIOTIC  PROGRAM 

PRESENTED  AT  LANCAS- 
TER COUNTY  POMONA 

Lancaster  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  71,  held  its  fall  meeting  in 
P.  A.  L.  S.,  Community  Hall,  Con- 
estoga  Center,  as  guests  of  Manor 
Grange  with  Master  John  Bruckart 
in  charge. 

Routine  business  was  transacted 
after  which  the  Lecturer,  Mrs.  How- 


THREE  HUNDRED  GRANGERS 
ATTEND  CHESTER- 
DELAWARE  POMONA 

Clarence  H.  Kemery,  of  Brandy- 
wine  Grange,  was  elected  Master  of 
Pomona  Grange,  No.  3,  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Pomona  held  in  the  New  Cen- 
tury Club  House,  West  Chester.  Mr. 
Kemery  has  been  Overseer  for  the 
past  two  years. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Over- 
seer, Paul  L.  Coates;  Lecturer.  Mrs. 
Richard  D.  Burroughs;  Steward, 
Norman  W.  Frank  Jr.:  Assistant 
Steward,  Furman  H.  Gyger,  Jr.; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Jules  L.  Prevost : 
Treasurer,  Earl  C.  Supplee;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Fred  Miller;  Gate  Keeper, 
George  Steele;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Clarence 
H.  Kemery;  Pomona,  Miss  Margaret 
Conner;  Flora,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Web- 
ster; Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss 
Mabel  Bair.  Members  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  are  J.  Hastings 
Whiteside,  and  Penrose  Larkin ;  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  Lloyd  S. 
Chambers. 

Officers  were  installed  at  the  eve- 
ning session  by  a  special  ceremony 
conducted  by  Lloyd  S.  Chambers,  who 
is  a  Past  Master  of  Pomona  No.  3. 
He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Wick- 
ersham,  as  marshall,  Mrs.  Alice  L. 
Chambers  as  regalia  bearer,  and  Mrs. 
C.  Percy  Barnard  as  pianist.  The 
installing  team  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  East  Lynn  Grange. 

Earl  C.  Supplee,  the  retiring  Mas- 
ter, presided  during  the  all-day  ses- 
sion. Four  were  reinstated  into  Po- 
mona. Two  members  of  Harford 
County  Pomona,  Maryland  were  re- 
ceived by  transfer. 


Paul  L.  Coates  of  Highland  Grange, 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  at  the 
opening  session.  He  urged  closer  co- 
operation among  the  farmers  that 
more  may  be  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  all. 

Lloyd  S.  Chambers  gave  a  fitting 
response.  He  reminded  all  that  agri- 
culture is  the  oldest  occupation  but 
still  has  a  great  future  for  all  who 
strive  to  do  their  work  well. 

The  Pomona  membership  statement 
showed  a  gain  of  43  members,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  2,424  with  32  applica- 
tions on  hand. 

Vincent  Grange  retained  the  at- 
tendance banner  for  Granges  of  less 
than  one  hundred  membership.  Fern- 
wood  Grange  received  the  banner  for 
the  largest  percentage  of  attendance 
in  Granges  of  more  than  100  mem- 
bers. A  $5  health  bond  was  ordered 
purchased  through  the  Chester  County 
Tuberculosis  Society. 

The  Literary  Hour  conducted  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  session  by  the  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  Burroughs,  was  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  season  and  was  great- 
ly enjoyed. 

Accordion  selections  were  played 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brinton  of  Chey- 
ney.  Paul  Mace,  of  Chester  Valley 
Grange,  gave  as  recitations,  "An  Old 
Fashioned  Thanksgiving"  and  "At 
the  End  of  the  Year."  Two  vocal 
solos,  "The  Crown  of  the  Year"  and 
Kipling's  "Recessional"  were  ren- 
dered by  Samuel  Lantz  of  Lyndell 
Grange,  accompanied  by  his  daughter. 
Miss  Rosemary  Lantz. 

Edward  Springer  of  Village  Green 
Grange,  gave  as  monologues  two 
amusing  selections,  "Mrs.  O'Brien 
Goes  to  the  Clinic"  and  "Mrs.  Malone 
and  the  Censors." 

Miss  Edyth  Gyger  of  Kimberton 
Grange  sang,  "I  Am  an  American" 
and  "Morning"  by  Speaks.  She  was 
accompanied  at  the  piano  by  Miss 
Margaret  Webster  of  Fernwood 
Grange. 

A  short  address  on  "Being  Thank- 
ful" was  given  by  W.  C.  Arnold,  lec- 
turer of  Goshen  Grange. 

Two  resolutions  were  approved  dur- 
ing the  day,  one  relating  to  Daylight 
Saving  Time,  presented  by  Vincent 
Grange;  the  other  regarding  aliens, 
by  Uwdhlan  Grange. 

A  complete  Thanksgiving  dinner 
with  roast  turkey  was  served  at  the 
noon  hour  in  the  dining  room. 

Between  the  installation  and  the 
conferring  of  the  degrees  the  Chorus 
from  Lyndel  Grange,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  John  Ammerell,  sang 
"The  Angelus"  and  "Juniata."  This 
chorus  won  the  County  Chorus  Con- 
test, and  will  compete  in  the  State 
Contest  at  Wilkes-Barre. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  OBSERVED 

BY    DONATION    GRANGE 

Two  splendid  meetings  were  held 
by  Donation  Grange,  No.  330,  Hunt- 
ingdon County.  National  Booster 
Night  was  observed  with  one  hundred 
present  and  several  nights  later  the 
Grange  was  host  to  Trough  Creek 
Valley  Grange  in  observance  of 
County  Visitation  Night. 

The  Booster  Night  program  was 
arranged  by  a  special  committee,  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Mary  Geissinger,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  W.  Neal,  Mrs.  Esther  Goss 
and  John  Miller. 

The  master,  Richard  J.  Miller,  pre- 
sided at  the  session  and  C.  Jewett 
Henry  was  the  guest  speaker.  State 
Master  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  and  State 
Deputy  Harry  Gwinn  were  also  pres- 
ent. Both  spoke  briefly  on  the  value 
of  the  Grange  in  the  community. 

The  following  program  was  pre* 
sented:  Group  singing,  with  Mrs. 
C.  Jewett  Henry  it  the  piano  and 
John  Horn  as  leader,  opened  the  ses- 
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sion.  Miss  Mabel  Shade  gave  a  read- 
ing and  a  piano  duet  was  contributed 
by  the  Kyper  sisters.  Wilbur  Bunn 
entertained  with  a  humorous  reading 
and  special  music  was  provided  by 
Beverly  Mcllroy. 

A  mock  wedding  was  the  feature  of 
the  evening's  amusement.  Howard 
Streightifif  was  cast  as  the  groom; 
Miss  Sara  McCall  as  the  bride;  Miss 
Helen  Miller,  maid  of  honor;  W.  R. 
Williams,  best  man ;  Robert  Edelblute, 
minister;  Beverly  Mcllroy  and  Sara 
Gessinger,  tlower  girls;  Mrs.  Mae 
McCall,  Mrs.  Sara  Edelblute,  guests; 
Mrs.  Mary  Mailler  and  Mrs.  John 
Horn,  soloists;  Laurence  Hemphill, 
Carlton  Wingate,  George  Smith  and 
Clyde  Reshley,  quartet. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  the 
social  committee  of  the  Grange. 

All  officers  of  the  host  Grange  were 
present  at  the  observance  of  County 
Visitation  Night.  The  attendance  at 
this  meeting  was  unusually  good. 

Remarks  were  heard  from  the  fol- 
lowing Grange  Masters,  L.  Metzgar, 
Shavers  Creek  Grange;  E.  Young, 
Hartslog  Valley  Grange;  A.  Smith, 
McAlevys  Fort  Grange;  R.  Miller, 
Donation  Grange;  F.  Whitesel,  Past 
Master  of  Pomona  Grange;  L.  Ber- 
gantz,  Donation  Grange;  and  J.  Wil- 
son Donation  Golden  Sheaf  member. 

The  visitors  presented  a  fine  pro- 
gram of  music  and  a  short  play.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Donation  Grange  visited  Shavers 
Creek  Grange  on  October  15th,  at 
which  time  the  officers  filled  the  chairs 
and  the  visiting  grcrap  presented  the 
program.  


SECRETARY  LIGHT  ADDRESSES 
PERRY    COUNTY    POMONA 

Perry  County  Pomona  Grange  met 
in  Shermanata  Grange  Hall,  Penn 
Township,  for  their  November  meet- 
ing. John  H.  Light,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  gave  a 
very  fine  address  in  the  interest  of 
the  Farm  and  Farm  Life  as  it  is  in 
Pennsylvania.  Prof.  A.  E.  Deckard, 
Asst.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Perry  County  was  the  other 
8i)eaker  of  the  day.  Both  men  deliv- 
ered splendid  addresses  which  were 
of  help  and  interest  to  all  who  were 
present.  

ANNIVERSARY  OF  lOOOTH 
MEETING  OBSERVED  BY 

CHERRYTREE  GRANGE 

A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent 
at  the  Cherrytree  Grange,  Venango 
County,  when  it  celebrated  its  1,000th 
meeting,  with  two  charter  members 
living,  Charley  Hancox,  father  of 
the  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Rheda  Minimum, 
and  Paul  Gorsuch.  D.  E.  Olson  may 
be  given  honorable  mention  as  he 
joined  the  Grange  shortly  after  it  was 
reorganized  in  1894. 

An  interesting  program  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Worthy  Lecturer.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bunce  who  up  to  the  past  two  years 
had  been  secretary  for  over  13  years 
and  had  some  very  interesting  in- 
stances to  relate.  A  reading,  "Team- 
work" was  given  by  Mrs.  Rheda  Min- 
imum; an  accordion  solo  by  Mrs. 
Muriel  Warner.  A  talk  was  given  by 
David  Olson  who  gave  some  very  in- 
teresting facts  on  what  has  kept  him 
in  the  Grange  all  these  years.  A  read- 
ing, "Experience  by  Refactory  Cow" 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Miles ;  a  vio- 
lin solo  by  William  Murray;  a  talk, 
"What  the  Grange  Is,"  by  State  Dep- 
uty Rough;  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Dor- 
othy Miles. 

A  Play,  "The  Awkward  Maid"  was 
given  with  Mary  Jane  Miles,  Mrs. 
Paul  Gorsuch,  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Gil- 
son  taking  part. 


A  talk  on  "What  the  1000  Meetings 
Mean  to  Us"  was  given  by  H.  T. 
Miles,  Pomona  Master  of  Venango 
County.  He  gave  some  facts  about 
the  founders  of  the  Grange  and  about 
Granges  over  the  United   States. 

A  violin  duet  was  given  by  Arthur 
and  Dorothy  Miles,  accompanied  by 
their  mother.  A  harmonica  solo  by 
Charles  Warner. 

A  very  beautiful  candle-light  service 
was  carried  out.  The  Lecturer  read 
a  very  interesting  story  about  Ran- 
iero,  of  how  he  carried  the  sacred 
light  to  his  people.  Large  tapers  were 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  Bible  and 
each  one  in  the  room  had  a  small 
candle  and  came  and  lighted  their 
candle  and  formed  a  circle  around 
the  altar  while  soft  music  was  played 
by  the  pianist.  After  the  candles  were 
lighted  they  sang  one  verse  of 
"Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds." 

The  home  economics  committee 
served  fruit  jello,  cookies  and  coffee 
to  about  50  persons.  Guests  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Stevenson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Floyd  Campbell  of  Gresham 
Grange,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Rough 
of  Canal  Grange. 


"RESEARCH  AND  PROS- 
PERITY" DISCUSSED  AT 

TYRO  GRANGE  HALL 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Tyro  Grange 
Hall,  Bucks  County,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Tyro  Hall  Grange,  L.  F. 
Livingston,  manager  of  the  agricul- 
tural extension  division  of  the  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Reseavch  and  Prosperity."  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston told  approximately  250  per- 
sons that  tomorrow's  farm  may  sup- 
ply the  raw  materials  from  which 
may  be  fabricated  automobile  bodies, 
airplane  wings  and  a  large  part  of 
residential   building   supplies. 

Presented  by  Frank  L.  Magill,  mas- 
ter of  Lower  Bucks  and  Philadelphia 
Pomona  Grange,  No.  22,  Mr.  Living- 
ston said  scientific  research  is  knit- 
ting more  closely  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  industrialist.  He  de- 
clared that  scientific  research  is 
responsible  for  more  improvement  in 
living  conditions  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

He  explained  that  agriculture  is 
becoming  more  closely  associated  with 
industry  through  the  conversion  of 
farm  products  into  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. It  was  at  this  point  he  pre- 
dicted the  time  may  come  when  the 
farm  will  supply  material  for  the 
making  of  automobiles,  airplane 
wings  and  building  supplies. 

"Few  people,"  said  Mr.  Livingston, 
"realize  the  vast  quantity  of  materials 
coming  from  the  farm  now  being 
used  by  industry.  The  industrial  use 
of  agricultural  raw  materials,  or  the 
chemurgic,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Each  new  use  for  an  agricultural 
product  is  the  result  of  a  research 
effort,  and  the  speed  with  which  new 
products  are  brought  into  being  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  along  research  lines." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Livingston  said  in 
part:  "The  present  high  state  of  ef- 
ficiency of  American  farming  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  research  efforts. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  funds 
spent  on  agricultural  research  have 
been  used  to  increase  production,  and 
only  five  per  cent  of  these  research 
funds  have  been  spent  to  discover 
new  uses  for  agricultural  products." 

During  his  address  Mr.  Livingston 
exhibited  a  variety  of  new  products 
recently  developed  through  scientific 
research.  He  explained  that  such 
articles  are  having  an  important 
bearing  on  American  present-day 
economy. 

The  audience  of  about  250  persons 


was  made  up  largely  of  Grangers. 
Granges  represented  at  the  meeting 
which  featured  the  rendition  of  spe- 
cial music  included  Tyro  Hall,  Plum- 
steadville,  Pineville,  Edgewood,  Mid- 
dletown  and  Chalfont. 

During  the  evening  the  orchestra 
of  Buckingham  High  School,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Myrtle  Ratzel, 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools, 
rendered  Christmas  music.  The  boys' 
quintet  and  trio  and  the  girls'  quintet 
of  Buckingham  High  School  also  ren- 
dered instrumental  numbers.  Group 
singing  of  patriotic  numbers  was 
also  directed  by  Miss  Ratzel. 


WOODWARD  GRANGERS  ENJOY 
ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

The  annual  Christmas  party  of 
Woodward  Grange,  Clinton  County, 
was  staged  at  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  rooms 
with  a  large  crowd  attending. 

Peale  Haagen,  Beach  Creek  Town- 
ship, presented  a  beautifully  deco- 
rated Christmas  tree. 

A  group  of  children  from  the 
Drury's  Run  School  presented  an 
elaborate  flag  drill  directed  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Mills,  teacher.  Warren 
Christman,  Western  Clinton  County 
music  supervisor,  played  the  piano 
accompaniment. 

The  pupils  arrived  early  in  the  aft- 
ernoon and  Miss  Betty  Baird,  assist- 
ant county  superintendent  of  schools, 
escorted  them  through  the  Ross 
Library  and  the  County  Jail  and  they 
dined  at  the  Sugar  Bowl. 

The  Grange  program  included 
group  singing  led  by  the  men's 
chorus.  Mrs.  N.  L.  Bartges  read  the 
story  of  Christmas  from  the  second 
chapter  of  St.  Luke.  Miss  Kathryn 
Ann  Merrill  and  Mr.  Christman 
played  a  piano  duet.  Carol  Shoe- 
maker and  Ronald  Spotts  presented 
an  exercise  and  Mary  Campbell  a 
recitation.  Rolland  Munro  sang. 
Graffius  S.  Hubbard  gave  a  humorous 
reading,  "The  September  Gale." 

Mrs.  Lydia  W^illiams  presented  a 
gift  to  Lawrence  Shoemaker,  Grange 
Master.  Santa  Claus  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Homer  Lucas  who  pre- 
sented the  children  with  gifts.  In 
behalf  of  the  Grange,  Mrs.  Bartges 
presented  a  basket  of  fruit  to  Santa 
with  the  request  that  it  be  delivered 
to  Mr.  Lucas'  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Lucas,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  time. 

The  program  committee  included 
Mrs.  Harry  Salmon,  chairman,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hanna  and  Mrs.  Bartges. 


SUSQUEHANNA  POMONA  USES 
''FRIENDSHIP"  AS  THEME 
FOR  SUCCESSFUL  MEETING 

Pomona  Grange,  No.  7,  met  at 
Union  Grange  in  Lathrop  Township 
on  Wednesday,  December  7,  1940, 
with  Pomona  Master  Glenn  Ely  pre- 
siding. The  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Joseph  Slick  of  Union 
Grange,  the  response  by  Mr.  Glenn 
Brundage,  of  East  Great  Bend 
Grange.  Brother  Brundage  spoke  on 
the  necessities  of  "Friendship." 

Following  the  response  two  very 
good  recitations  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Mayne  Schooley  of  Hope  Grange,  and 
Mrs.  Nancy  Tanner  of  Elk  Lake 
Grange.  A  very  appropriate  reading 
was  given  by  Glenn  Ely  taken  from 
Longfellow's  poem  "Hiawatha." 

A  report  on  Neighbor  Night  meet- 
ings was  given  by  Pomona  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Philip  Wheaton.  She  gave  her 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  using  as 
her  theme,  "Cultivating  Habits  of 
Friendliness."  There  are  to  be  two 
Neighbor  Nights  each  month,  starting 
at  Hartford.  Each  Grange  is  to  rep- 
resent a  link  in  a  chain  and  they  will 
carry  this  chain  from  one  Grange  to 
anol:bf»r. 


Some  interesting  remarks  \fere 
made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stockholm^ 
members  of  a  Grange  in  Oregon. 
They  spoke  of  the  necessities  of  hav- 
ing  more  young  people  in  the  Grange. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Brother 
Wall,  Elk  Lake  Grange,  spoke  on  the 
age  for  young  people  to  join  the 
Grange  and  the  need  for  more  young 
people  in  our  Order. 

Brother  John  Bunnell  of  Susque- 
hanna Grange  told  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Union  Grange  in  1886.  At 
that  time  there  were  thirteen  charter 
members,  his  brother  being  one  of 
them. 

Pomona  Master  reported  on  the 
death  of  Tom  Murray  of  Hop  Bot- 
tom who  was  a  prominent  man  in 
Susquehanna  County.  The  Grange 
stood  in  silent  prayer  for  30  seconds. 

A  resolution  on  the  road  problem 
was  read,  discussed  and  adopted.  This 
resolution  put  Susquehanna  Pomona 
on  record  as  "asking  that  the  farmer 
have  more  improved  roads." 

Sister  Carter  read  a  letter  from  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  concerning  sale 
of  liquor  in  training  camps  for  our 
men  training  for  defense  of  our 
country.  It  was  discussed  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  work  with 
Sister  Carter.  The  committee  was 
Mrs.  Velma  Hoppe,  Ward  Bailey  and 
Mrs.  Edna  Millard.  Mrs.  Iselda  Car- 
ter of  Shiloh  Grange  sang  several 
selections. 
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Ideals  are  instilled  by  parents  who 
realize  their  responsibility  extends 
bevond  food  and  raiment. 


OAMBY 

It  has  been  the  will  of  our  Divine  Master 
to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother  Joseph 
P.  Camby,  who  for  many  years  has  been  i 
member  of  Middletown  Grange,  No.  684,  and 
who  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  associates. 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  extend  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolu- 
tions on  our  mlnutee  and  have  them  pub- 
lished in  Qrangb  Newh. 

May  F.   Webster. 
Jesse  G.  Webster, 
Edwin    E.    Ridge, 
May  E.  Nbwbold, 
Bertha  E.  Tkbby, 
H.  C.  Terry, 

Committee. 

YOUNG 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  father  has  called 
from  our  midst  an  esteemed  Urother,  Ed- 
ward Young,  a  charter  member  of  thU 
Grange,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Marshallton  Grange,  ?^ 
1.^94,  drape  its  charter  for  thirty  days  and 
extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaves) 
family,  record  these  resolutions  in  th* 
Grange  mlnutee  and  have  a  copy  publtsbed 
In  the  Grange  News.  These  resolutions  a« 
signed  by  the  committee. 

LiLLIE  B.  Febrek, 
Dorothy  E.  Gray, 
Edith  Webster,  See. 


HUSSEB 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  heavenlT 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Ralph  Musser,  who  was  Master  of  Pomoni. 
No.  31,  who  was  stricken  and  died  while  con- 
ducting Pomona  Grange  Meeting  at  Turbot 
Grange,  November  16.  1940.  and  who  **' 
a  member  of  Buffalo  Valley  Grange,  No.  52u. 
therefore  be  It,  . 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  berearw 
family  our  sympathy,  that  our  charter  W 
draped  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  that  the«* 
resolutions  be  placed  on  our  minutes  a"°J 
copy  be  sent  to  the  family,  also  publlshw 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Royal  Walter, 
George  W.  Bolio. 
H.  M.  Hackenbebo, 
Committee. 

CHAPIK 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenlT 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  brotnw- 
Leonard  M.  Chapin,  _, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  »1» 
Beaver  Grange,  No.  I.'^TS,  extend  our  hea<\ 
felt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  flj*^* 
our  charter  for  thirty  days,  record  tn««* 
resolutions  on  our  minutes,  send  a  copyj" 
the  family  and  to  Pennsylvania  ORA'"'* 
News. 

Mrs.   James  Beatty, 
Miss   Grace   E.   McHatti*. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  McAnlis. 


HEMBERSHIF  GAINS 

Odin  Grange,  No.  1254,  Potter 
County,  during  the  quarter  just 
closed  increased  its  membership  from 
73  to  114,  or  a  gain  of  41.  This  was 
the  top  achievement  in  membership 
(rains  among  the  Subordinate  Granges 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  quarter. 

Xwo  other  Granges  showed  fine  in- 
creases. The  one  was  Banner  Grange, 
the  oldest  Subordinate  Grange  in 
Cambria  County.  This  Subordinate 
increased  its  membership  from  58  to 
87  an  increase  of  29  members.  Close 
on  its  heels  was  Honey  Brook  Town- 
ship Grange  in  Chester  County.  Here 
a  gain  of  25  in  membership  was  made 
during  the  quarter,  increasing  the 
membership  from  68  to  93. 

Briar  Creek  Grange  in  Columbia 
County  increased  its  membership 
from  94  to  111.  Buffalo  Valley 
Grange  in  Union  County  increased 
it8  membership  from  90  to  106 ;  while 
Westfield  Grange  in  Lawrence  County 
pushed  its  membership  from  212 
to  226. 

In  McKean  County,  Mountain 
Grange  showed  a  net  gain  of  14  mem- 
bers and  Cross  Creek  Grange  in 
Washington  County  a  net  gain  of 
11  members.  There  were  three 
Granges  that  showed  a  net  increase 
of  10.  They  were  Tyro  Hall  Grange 
in  Bucks  County,  Thompson  Grange 
in  Susquehanna  County  and  Center 
Grange   in   Beaver   County. 


"When  a  husband  behaves  like  a 
mule,  he  can  expect  his  wife  to  be- 
come a  nag. 


A  friend  is  one  who  sees  your  point 
of  view  and  laughs  at  your  jokes. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1912.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Grange  News,  published  monthly, 
at  Harrlsburg,    Pennsylvania. 

State  or  Pennsylvania,   County   of   Dau- 
phin. 

Before  me,  Lucinda  E.  Riolino,  In  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
apoeared  Milks  Horst,  who  haying  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  '  and 
•ays  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  thi 
Pennsylvania  Gra.nqe  News,  and  that  the 
following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir- 
culation), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re- 
quired by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
wdled  In  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg- 
ulations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form. 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addressee  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are  : 

.loo^m'!^'^®'''  Pennsylvania  State  Oranob, 
«8  Telegraph  Building,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Editor,    Kenzik    S.    Baobhaw,    HoUldays- 

burg.  Pa. 

Business  Manager,  Miles  Horst.  428  Tele- 
«r»Ph  Building,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

n}'  ^*^*^  ^^^  owner  Is  Pennsylvania  State 
UiUNOE,  Harrlsburg,   Pa. 

C.  M.  Davidson,  Grove  City.  Pa. 

ALBERT  Madioan,  Towanda.  Pa. 

WBo.  M.  Griffin.   Smock,   Pa. 

PaP"?*  °*°ie»  representing  the  Ezecutly* 
v-ommittee.  or  governing  body  this  year. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
hntrt't  ^^^  other  security  holders  owning  or 
of  hn°5  °"^  P*"*"  *^*"^  ^^  ™o''6  of  total  amount 
(If  »K     •  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 

4    Th*  """^  """*'■  *°  state).     Not  any. 
HvinJ/w^    ***®    ^^°    paragraphs    next    above, 
6'»ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
thP  n!»"'"i*^  holders.  If  any.  contain  not  only 
a«  fh  stockholders  and  security  holders 

Panv  h  fP'"'^'"  "PO"  *^e  t'ooks  of  the  com- 
holrtpr  "'*°'    '"    cases    where    the    stock- 

book*  n^.u^^"'"'^^  holder  appears  upon  the 
othpr  fli  .  company  as  trustee  or  In  any 
•on  or  '"'■y  relation,  the  name  of  the  per- 
actliur  ?°'"PO'"a<»on  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
p-anh.      ^'^^"  '•    a'so  that  the  said  two  para 


p-anh«  n  »"<^"  ;    aiso  mat  ine  said  two  para- 
'"'1  kno-"-5L"  statements  embracing  affiants 

Stan  res 
tioldrrg 

^rustcpa  ^  ,1.  ^"^    books   of    the   company    as 
'^y  othPr  tKll^*^^!^  ^"*^  securities  in  a  capac- 


»tanrp«  'tJ'^®  »"f'  *'*'"^'  as  to  the  circu 
holdrr-  -"  •  conditions  under  which  stoc 
*PPea 


im- 
Mdnro   ""j   conditions    under    which    stock- 
ear  1,*"      RPcurlty    holders    who    do    not 


thl8  afflL;  u"  ^^'^^  **'  a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and 
°'her  DPr.«  *"  "°  reason  to  believe  that  any 
*ny  Int/rfl'  association,  or  corporation  has 
«<ock  hnnH  ^''■^*'^  o'"  '"direct  In  the  said 
nuipA  vl  V  •  *""  °^'*™"  securities  than  as  so 
"^'"^  by  him.  Miles  Horst, 

BusinetM  Manager. 

thi8^iT,K  P  ^'^  SuBscRiBK)  Before  Mb 
»  Aith  day  of  September,  1940. 

^'  Lucinda  E.  Riglino. 

'^onittlsslon  expires  May  6,  1940. 


PATRONAGE  DIVIDENDS 

AID  LOCAL  GRANGES 

On  orders  of  commercial  fertilizer 
purchased  by  local  Granges  in  Penn- 
sylvania through  the  Keystone 
Grange  Exchange  during  the  fall  of 
1940,  substantial  patronage  dividends 
have  been  returned  to  those  Granges 
through  which  the  orders  were  given. 

Pleasant  Hill  Grange  in  northern 
Dauphin  County  received  the  largest 
check,  the  amount  being  $91.15  from 
the  Keystone  Grange  Exchange  on 
fertilizer  ordered  cooperatively  by  its 
members.  A  check  of  $82.76  was  for- 
warded by  the  Exchange  to  Logan 
Grange  in  Centre  County,  another  of 
$72.57  to  Charlesville  Grange  in  Bed- 
ford County. 

Other  Granges  receiving  substan- 
tial dividends  from  the  Exchange 
through  commercial  fertilizer  pur- 
chases were  Bailey  Grange  in  Centre 
County,  $56.30;  Bedford  Grange  in 
Bedford  County,  $36.90;  Victor 
Grange  in  Centre  County,  $44.48; 
Pocono  Grange  in  Monroe  County, 
$37.73,  and  Red  Lion  in  York  Coun- 
ty, $30.33.  Many  more  Granges  in  the 
state  participated  in  these  patronage 
dividend  checks  which  space  will  not 
permit  to  numerate  here. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Concluded  from  page  J^.) 

the  funds  are  more  nearly  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  actual  need. 

As  far  back  as  1931  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  proposed  a  school 
subsidy  law  which  provides  that  no 
school  board  of  the  third  and  fourth 
class  districts  may  levy  to  exceed  five 
mills  on  the  true  value  of  the  pro- 
perty for  school  purposes ;  and  further 
provided  that  the  state  shall  subsidize 
such  districts  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  the  sum  raised  lo- 
cally with  a  five  mill  tax  and  a  $1,500 
per  teacher  cost.  Experience  since 
1931  has  demonstrated  that  such  a 
plan  is  sound  and  should  again  be 
vigorously  promoted. 

To  put  this  subsidy  plan  in  opera- 
tion would  require  more  state  aid 
than  the  state  is  now  appropriating 
for  the  purpose.  But  most  authori- 
ties on  school  finances  as  well  as 
loaders  in  education  support  the 
Grange  view-point  that  added  state 
support  to  public  schools  is  urgent  if 
they  are  to  be  maintained  throughout 
on  the  standards  set  up  by  our  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

With  the  income  from  the  state  gas 
tax  continually  increasing  it  is  now 
practical  for  the  state  to  take  over  and 
maintain  all  roads  in  the  state  in  line 
with  a  long  standing  policy  of  the 
State  Grange.  Until  this  is  accom- 
plished, however,  the  state  must  con- 
tinue its  allocation  of  state  highway 
funds  to  second  class  townships. 

The  Grange  has  continually  opposed 
any  diversion  of  highways  funds  for 
use  other  than  for  highway  purposes 
(and  favors  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  forbidding  same). 
It  just  as  vigorously  demands  that 
any  moneys  temporarily  borrowed 
from  the  highway  fund  for  other  gov- 
ernmental purposes  be  repaid  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

With  an  increasing  motorization 
of  our  farms  and  new  and  additional 
taxes  levied  on  gas,  the  burden  of 
paying  tax  on  gasoline  used  solely  for 
agricultural  purposes  becomes  bur- 
densome. It  becomes  the  more  so 
since  only  six  states,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, today  require  farmers  to  pay 
tax  on  farm  used  gas.  Farmers  in 
this  state  should  be  exempt  from  it 
as  they  are  in  42  other  states. 


It's   better   not   to   know   so   much 
than  to  know  so  much  that  ain't  so. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

(Concluded  from  page  9.) 

enough.  Granted  that  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  right  cannot  be  attained  by 
war  or  force,  mankind  must  establish 
some  agency  for  insuring  the  attain- 
ing of  those  good  ends  for  which  men 
have  been,  and  are,  willing  to  go  to 
war.  Peace  with  liberty,  justice  and 
order  for  men  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
stations  in  life  should  be  our  goal. 

Finally,  your  committee  joins  with 
many  educators  in  questioning  the 
soundness  of  the  philosophy  of  so- 
called  Progressive  Education.  While 
committed  to  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal education  this  does  not  mean 
equal  education.  Abilities  and  tal- 
ents differ.  Each  child  and  adult,  for 
education  is  a  never  ending  process, 
should  be  assisted  to  develop  into  a 
productive,  self-reliant  citizen  and 
member  of  society.  This  does  not 
mean    letting    the    pupil    do    as    he 


pleases,  passing  him  in  every  subject. 
Rather  it  involves  the  discipline  of 
hard,  prolonged  effort,  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  through  mastery. 
And  lastly,  the  education  which  we 
advocate  should  instill  an  understand- 
ing and  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
basis  of  life.  A  greater  reverence  for 
and  trust  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
out  of  which  flows  the  conception  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  mutual  de- 
pendence, should  be  at  once  the  in- 
sight and  glory  of  education. 


NEW  GRANGES 


Venango  County  has  a  new  Sub- 
ordinate Grange.  Its  name  is  Cran- 
berry Grange  and  its  number  is  2024. 
State  Deputy  Norman  R.  Rough  was 
helpful  in  getting  this  Subordinate 
organized.  Its  Master  is  R.  Bruce 
Graham  of  Seneca,  Pa.  This  Grange 
started  out  with  31  Charter  Members. 


3u^ 


SeU 


AND 
DEPARTMENT 


Your  m«ssa9«  h*r«  will  r«aoh  ov*r  66,000  r*ad*r«,  m*nib«rs  of  th«  Pvnnvjl- 
▼ania  Stat*  Orang*.  Our  charga  is  8  conts  p«r  word.  Minimum  oharg*  60 
cants.    Counts  six  words  to  tho  lina.    Cash  must  accompany  ordax.  :: 


FOR  SALE 

Regiitered  Jersey  Cattle — Cowi. 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hog» 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa 


OASTOB-REZ     (beaver  for)     BABBITB, 

$10.00   pair.      Send   $2.00  to  cover   express, 

balance    C.  O.  D.        J.    E.  Holtzinobb,    612 
8.  22nd  St.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDOE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badges.  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


1,200  ACHES.  600  in  cultivation,  100  in  bear, 
inp  pecans,  balance  in  pine  and  hardwood  timber. 
2  story,  old,  colonial  house,  8  tenant  houses. 
Excellent  land  for  all  types  of  farming.  Lake 
frontage,  in  the  heart  of  the  tung  oil  belt. 
Priced  at  only  $25.00  per  acre.  One-third  cash 
and  balance  at  5%.  Boakdman  Realty  Co., 
445   Ist  Avenue  N.,   St.   Petersburg,   Florida. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  j„„ 

Utility  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted.  .  $6.60 

A.  A,  ORADE  LEGHORNS 7.60 

N.  H.,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  4  Wh.  Rocks  7.00 

A.  A.  SE:XED  leghorn  P'JLLBTS  .  .  12.00 

Heavy  Pullets 9.00 

Leghorn  Ckls.  $2.50 — 100  ;  Heavy  Ckla,  6.00 

Plum    Creek    Poultry    Farm    and    Hatchery, 
Banbury.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFPICE  OF  THE  8ECBETABT 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals    $5 .  00 

Digest 60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3 .  25 

Constitution  and  By  Laws .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin  .50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin .50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   .15 

Song  Books,  *'The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen  .  gQ 

per  dozen e.oo 

per  half  dozen   3 .  00 

Dues  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's   Record   Book    .go 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    [go 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   !75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lota  of  25  [70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100   ,',  2 ! 75 

Roll  Book  '.'..'.  ! 75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hnndred [45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred  [50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty   ]  *  ^25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred   [40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred !.!!!.'  iiO 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    '.'.'.  ..\\  ^40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred \ . .  .  .\  iso 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .!!..*.*  i 80 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred ] ! ! ! !  iso 

Demit  Cards,  each    '.'.  WW  .  .\\  loi 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   .!!!!!!!.!!!  !l6 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems ! ! ! ! !  iso 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Execntiye  Committee, 

Milks  Hokst,  Secretary. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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GOLDEN  SHEAF  CER- 
TIFICATES AWARDED 

TO  42  PATRONS— 1940 


During  the  year  1940  Golden  Sheaf 
Certificates  were  issued  to  42  Patrons 
in  Pennsylvania  who  have  belonged 
to  the  Grange  continuously  for  fifty 
years.  Those  receiving  Golden  Sheaf 
Certificates  are  listed  below. 

Bucks  County:  Edward  Scarbor- 
ough, Pineville  Grange,  No.  507; 
Edward   R.  Kirk,   Pineville   Grange, 

No.  507. 

Butler  County :  L.  M.  Raisley,  Eu- 
reka Grange,  No.  244;  W.  E.  Raisley, 
Eureka  Grange,  No.  244. 

Chester  County:  Hugh  E.  Steele, 
Brandywine  Grange,  No.  61;  W.  B. 
Coates,  Highland  Grange,  No.  980; 
Anna  M.  Coates,  Highland  Grange, 
No.  980;    Emma  C.  Boggs,  Highland 

Grange,  No.  980.  n.    r^'^ 

Crawford  County:  Myrtle  T.  Gil- 
lett,  Steuben  Grange,  No.  858; 
Biancy  Bartlett,  Harmony  Grange, 
No.  1112;  Leonard  M.  Ofensend, 
DicksonburgGrange,  No.  556;  Frank 
Tyler,  Harmony  Grange,  No.  1112. 

Elk  County:  Charles  Meredith, 
Kersey  Grange,  No.  628. 

Erie  County:  Mrs.  Emma  Horton, 
Union  City  Grange,  No.  89. 

Fayette  County:  J.  H.  Landen- 
berger,  Dawson  Grange,  No.  419. 

Indiana  County:  J.  H.  Boucher, 
Hope  Grange,  No.  574. 

Montour  County:  Calvin  W.  Derr, 
California  Grange,  No.  941. 

Susquehanna  County:  Nellie 
Squires,  Lenox  Grange,  No.  931 ;  W. 
G.  Squires,  Lenox  Grange,  No.  931; 
J.  F.  Dixon,  Locust  Hill  Grange,  No. 
967;  Jesse  A.  Mayo,  Locust  Hill 
Grange,  No.  967;  Frank  J.  Gere, 
New  Milford  Grange,  No.  876. 

Tioga  County :   Dell  Collins,  Valley 
Grange,  No.  876 ;  Monroe  M.  Friends, 
North  Elk  Run  Grange,  No.  913 ;   H. 
V.    Walters,    Tioga    Valley    Grange, 
No.  918 ;   E.  D.  Snover,  Tioga  Valley 
Grange,  No.  918 ;  Grant  Lewis,  Tioga 
Valley  Grange,  No.  918 ;  John  Cleve- 
land,' Covington   Boro   Grange,   No. 
1016;      J.     Deville     Kings,     Valley 
Grange,  No.  876;    Mrs.  Belle  Clark, 
Valley  Grange,  No.  876;    D.  F.  Tre- 
maine,  Valley  Grange,  No.  876;   Mrs. 
Bertha  E.  Wood,  Valley  Grange,  No. 
876;  Fred  J.  Merrick,  Valley  Grange, 
No.    876;    Mrs.    Sophie   C.   Merrick, 
Valley    Grange,    No.    876;     Fred   H. 
Smith,  Mitchell's  Mills  Grange,  No. 
912;    Mollie  Smith,  Mitchell's  Mills 
Grange,   No.   912;    Loie   B.    Burley, 
Mitchell's    Mills    Grange,    No.    912; 
Jonas    Seeley,    Sr.,    Mitchell's    Mills 
Grange,     No.     912;      Lillie     Smith, 
Mitchell's    Mills  .Grange,    No).    912; 
W.  N.  Smith,  Mitchell's  Mills  Grange, 
No.  912. 

Warren  County:  Charles  Strani- 
gan,  Columbus,  No.  875  ;^C.  N.  Dodd, 
Columbus  Grange,  No.  875. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW 

The  extent  of  the  appreciation  by 
exhibitors  of  the  value  of  the  Renn- 
sylvania  Farm  Show  aa  an  exhibition 
center  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  con- 
tracts have  already  been  signed  for 
moat  of  the  space  allotted  for  com- 
mercial exhibits  for  the  show  which 
will  be  held  from  January  20  to  24. 


Further  proof  of  this  value  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  exhibitors  return  each  year. 

There  are  870  spaces  for  commercial 
exhibits  occupying  a  total  of  100,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  extent 
of  this  vast  area  might  be  better  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  realized  that  it 
is  nearly  two  and  one  half  acres. 

With  the   attendance   at   the   show 
passing  the  half  million  mark  exhib- 
itors are  in  a  position  to  reach  a  larger 
number    of   potential   buyers   at   the 
show  than  through  any  similar  source 
and    they    devote    much    effort    and 
spare   no   expense   in   arranging   the 
exhibits    in    order    that    they    might 
make    the    greatest    possible    appeal. 
They  are  not  only  arranged  from  a 
sales    standpoint    of   view    but    offer 
much  of  an  educational  value  as  well. 
The    increasing   popularity   of    the 
show   among  business  establishments 
is  noted  this  year  by  the  number  of 
concerns   which   have   contracted   for 
space  for  the  first  time.    Among  these 
concerns  the  list  up  to  this  time  shows 
16  concerns  which  have  not  previously 
had   exhibits   and   their  products   in 
elude  threshing  machines,  silos,  diesel 
engines,   building   cloth,   barn   equip- 
ment,   feeds,    sprayers,    hybrid    corn, 
ranges,  stokers  and  water  condition- 
ers. 

Great  interest  is  shown  in  the  dis- 
plays on  the  part  of  the  public  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety.  They  in- 
clude equipment  for  every  phase  of 
farming,  building  materials,  musical 
instruments,  stokers,  automobiles  and 
trucks,  orchard  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, seeds,  household  and  electrical 
equipment,  feeds  and  many  other  lines 
of  products. 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  ex- 
hibits are  a  number  of  purely  educa- 
tional value  among  which  are  the  dis- 
plays by  the  following  State  Depart- 
ments: Game  Commission,  Forest 
and  Waters,  Commerce,  Welfare,  La- 
bor and  Industry,  Public  Instruction, 
Health  and  Agriculture  in  which  dis- 
plays are  arranged  by  the  bureaus  of 
Plant  Industry,  Animal  Industry, 
Food  and  Chemistry  and  Markets. 
There  is  also  an  exhibit  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


L I BRARY 

U    S     DEPT    OF     AGRICULTURE 

I^ASHINGTO^     L    C 


An 

Unusual 

Opportunity 

to  have 

Your  Own 
Business 


If  you  arc  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  with  a  succcssfid 
record  in  farming  or  in  business,  we  have  a  very  attractive  Fran- 
chise  that  will  enable  you  to  start  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own.     No  previous  experience  will  be  required. 

In  1941,  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  have  openings  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey  for  a  few  carefully  selected  men,  to  round 
cut  its  field  organization.  With  each  appointment  goes  the  valu- 
able  Farmers  and  Traders  Representatives  Franchise. 

Write  us  today,  giving  your  age  and  oudining  your  past  ex- 
perience,  and  we  wiU  send  you  complete  information.  To  avoid 
delay,  address 


ESTABLISHED 
1912 


MARTIN   W.    LAMMERS 

SupL  of  Agencies 


ASSETS 

$10,038,460 


\M 


Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Compii 


Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


TIOGA  COUNTY 


POMONA  GRANGE 

The  final  meetinpr  of  the  1939-40 
biennium  of  the  Tiop^a  County  Po- 
mona Grange  was  held  in  their  hall 
at  Wellsboro,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
December  5  and  6. 

One  of  the  chief  items  of  business 
was  the  election  of  officers,  with  the 
selection  of  Ira  Luce  of  Westfield  as 
Master. 

Each  of  the  37  Granges  in  the 
county  was  represented  by  a  written 
or  verbal  report  and  delegates  were 
present  from  most  of  them. 

Twelve  new  members  were  initiated 
in  the  Degree  of  Pomona.  The  secre- 
tary reported  that  during  the  bien- 
nium just  closing  ninety-one  new 
members  were  added  to  this  Pomona 
and  twenty-three  were  lost  by  death. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  pro- 


gram was  the  mock  wedding,  ably 
presented  by  a  cast  from  Wellsboro 
Grange  in  which  "Home  Economics" 
and  "Aggie  Culture"  became  cere- 
moniously "hooked  up"  with  the  usual 
mock  wedding  complications. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  of 
the  Pomona  officers  and  several  of  the 
members  who  attended  the  National 
Meeting  at  Syracuse  gave  their  reac- 
tions on  those  sessions. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  covering 
milk  control,  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  Na- 
tional Defense  and  Election  Laws. 

The  next  Tioga  County  Pomona 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Sabinsville  on 
March  5-6. 


CO-OPERATION 


The  Grange  from  its  inception  b 

fought   for    the   right   of   farmers 

organize  in  order  to  bargain  coU^ 

tively   in  the   sale  of  farm  prodw 

and  in  the  purchase  of  farm  suppli* 

It  has  supported  the  cooperative  m 

ment  in  every  way  possible  andii 

seen   it  expand   to  huge   proportio 

It   still   holds   that   through  coope 

tive  efiFort,  the  farmer  has  an  opp 

tunity  to  help  himself  in  a  world  tt 

is   highly  organized   in   its  econoi 

activities.     To  this  end  it  will  ^ 

tinue  to  fight  all  attempts  by  1« 

lation  aimed  at  restricting  the  n? 

of  farmers  to  so  organize  and  funcr 

and  will  cooperate  with  such  assof 

tions  in  securing  helpful  legi 


CATTLE  DISEASES 

We  urge  adequate  appropriations 
by  the  state  to  indemnify  cattle  own- 
ers for  the  slaughter  of  animals  in- 
fected with  disease  such  as  Bangs 
disease,  tuberculosis  and  mastitis  in 
order  to  protect  public  health. 


Give  us  this  day,  high  ideals,  is  a 
prayer  worthy  of  each  day's  utterance. 


We  again  suggest  that  the  St- 
Grange  instruct  its  legislative  co 
mittee  to  have  introduced  in  theC 
ing  session  of  the  legislature  a? 
posed  constitutional  amendJ^ 
which  will  restore  the  provision" 
quiring  the  payment  of  taxes  «= 
qualification  for  voting. 


Drunkenness  is  nothing  else  i"' 
voluntary  madness. — Seneca. 


I    A  •  F  A  R.  M-S   HO 
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PENNSYJ.VANIA  staged  its  25th 
annual  winter  Farm  Show  at 
Harrisburg,  January  20th-24th. 
The  attendance  of  half  a  million  peo- 
ple during  the  week  was  e(iual  to 
that  of  recent  years.  The  number  of 
exhibits  surpassed  all  former  records. 
The  general  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  show  was  exceptionally  good. 

It  was  evident  that  the  better  fi- 
nancial situation  of  today  has  created 
jjreater  buying  power  on  the  part  of 
farmers.  The  implement  people  re- 
ported the  highest  sales  made  during 
this  show  ever  experienced.  Farmers, 
too,  were  in  a  good  frame  of  mind, 
evident  throughout  their  many  sched- 
uled meetings  at  which  farm  problems 
were  discussed. 

There  was  some  concern  over  the 
farm  labor  situation.  Farmers  are 
preparing  to  meet  it  both  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  labor  saving  equip- 
ment on  their  farms  and  by  trying  to 
pool  their  productive  resources  by  co- 
operating with  neighbors. 

Sales  of  hogs,  baby  beeves  and  sheep 
(luring  the  week  reflected  the  higher 
values  of  meat  animals  during  recent 
months.  Those  interested  in  such 
livestock  were  optimistic  over  the 
livestock  outlook  for  at  least  another 
year  or  two. 

A  Quarter  Century's  Progress 

Those  of  us  who  have  attended  these 
farm  shows  from  their  beginning  can 
see  in  each  successive  show  the  im- 
provement in  quality  of  the  livestock 
and  farm  products  shown.  Certainly 
the  dairy  show  compared  to  the  first 
exhibit  of  dairy  cattle  showed  the 
marked  increase  in  quality  and  pro- 
duction of  the  dairy  animals.  Our 
hogs,  our  sheep  and  our  beef  cattle 
have  likewise  made  great  progress  dur- 
in  this  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
life  of  the  farm  show.  Probably  more 
niarked  than  in  any  other  field  was  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  baby 
beeves  fed  by  our  young  farmers. 
The  animals  shown  last  week  com- 
pared with  the  very  best  that  have 
^n  shown  at  livestock  expositions 
throughout  the  country  this  year. 

It  is  significant  that  the  poultry 
show  at  Harrisburg  has  grown  in  the 
twenty-five  years  to  top  rank  of  poul- 
try shows  on  the  continent.  It  is  here 
that  standards  are  set. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  present 

snow    farm    equipment     and     supply 

^onipanies    have    been    supporters    of 

he  show,  both  financially  and  in  spir- 

||-  This  fine  cooj)eration  on  their  part 

has  been   most   helpful    in    improving 

Jhe  scope   of   this   exposition.      With 

].    exhibit  at  Harrisburg  of  their  new 

1^08  of  equipment  for  the  new  year 

t^is  show  has  become  an  attraction  to 

^"ipment     people     throughout     the 

Northeast. 


Pennsylvania's  Farm  Show 
Draws  Attendance  of  More 
Than  a  Half  Million  People 

Number  and  Quality  of  Exhibits  Breaks  all 

Former  Show  Records 


Grange  Activities 
Farm  Show  week  at  Harrisburg  is 
more  than  simply  an  exposition  of 
farm  and  farm  home  products  and 
equipment  and  materials  that  go  into 
the  making  of  the  farming  industry. 
It  is  a  time  of  assembly  for  practi- 
cally every  farm  activity  going  on  in 
the  state.  The  Grange  uses  this  week 
for  some  of  its  activities.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  P^xecutive  Committee 
meeting  when  the  year's  work  was 
outlined  and  many  projects  of  the 
Grange  itself  discussed  and  either  ap- 
proved or  not  approved.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  week  that  the  Grange  Legis- 
lative Committee  held  its  meeting 
and  discussed  the  legislative  program 
to  be  presented  to  the  present  session 
of  the  State  Legislature.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  week  that  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee  laid  out  its  plans 
and  program  for  the  year. 

At  the  Grange  booth  in  the  Farm 
Show  Building,  scores  and  scores  of 
(Jrangers  dropped  in  to  discuss 
Grange  matters  with  State  and  local 
officials.  Outside  of  the  regular  State 
(J range  meeting  it  no  doubt  was  the 
greatest  gathering  of  Grangers  at  any 
one  place  for  the  purpose  of  building 
the  Grange  program. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Farm 
Women  now  active  in  eight  or  more 
<'ounties  in  the  state  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day  of   Show  AYeek.      The   president 


reported  the  organization  of  twenty- 
one  new  societies  since  the  annual 
meeting  of  a  year  ago.  Their  mem- 
bership has  been  increased  to  approx- 
imately 8,000. 

Speaking  to  the  poultrymen,  Dr. 
Kenneth  Hood,  of  State  College, 
pointed  out  that  the  Pennsylvania 
poultrymen  do  not  come  near  meet- 
ing the  consumers'  needs  of  the  state, 
supplying  only  70%  of  the  eggs  con- 
sumed. Here  is  a  situation  that  has 
been  encouraging  to  Pennsylvania 
poultrymen  even  in  hard  times  and 
certainly  since  the  price  of  eggs  prom- 
ises to  be  better  in  11)41  than  in  1940. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  optimism  pre- 
vailing    tniong    the    poultrymen. 

The  Ueekeepers  heard  Secretary 
Light  assure  them  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  bees  in  Pennsylvania  would 
be  covered  during  the  three-year  peri- 
od started  in  1940.  One  of  the  trou- 
bles facing  beekeeix'rs  in  recent  years 
is  bee  diseases  and  this  insjxM'tion 
service  is  to  ferret  out  diseased  col- 
onies and  remove  them  from  the 
apiaries. 

The  Dairy  Situation 

Dr.  Fred  Lininger,  Vice-Dean  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Penn 
State,  told  the  dairymen  that  a  proi)- 
able  further  increase  in  the  number 
of  milk  cows  would  take  place  in 
1942  but  that  the  effect  of  tiiis  would 
be     counter-balanced     by     increasing 


industrial  activities  and  enhanced 
consumer  incomes  as  well  as  a  prob- 
able increase  in  exports  of  various 
forms  of  concentrated  milk. 

The  average  price  realized  in  the 
sale  of  approximately  160  bred  sows 
and  gilts  was  $60.00  per  sow.  This 
offer  represented  the  six  breeds  of 
swine  and  was  one  of  the  best  averages 
in  the  country  for  several  years.  A 
Duroc  exhibited  by  Lauxmont  Farms, 
of  Wrightsville,  York  County, 
brought  $250.00  and  was  purchased 
by  Knotek  Brothers  of  Iowa. 

A  hundred  baby  beeves  fed  by  as 
many  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  in  the 
state  were  sold  on  the  last  day  of  the 
show  at  an  average  better  than  16c 
a  pound.  The  Grand  Champion  steer 
of  the  show  was  shown  by  LeRoy 
Huber,  of  Lehigh  County.  The  steer 
was  a  1,120  pound  Aberdeen  Angus 
which  was  sold  to  Kipp  Brothers  of 
Bethlehem,  for  39c  a  pound. 

The  Grand  Champion  pen  of  4-H 
lambs  was  exhibited  by  James  E. 
Landis,  of  Lancaster  County.  The 
buyer  of  this  champion  pen  was  also 
Kipp  Brothers  of  Bethlehem.  They 
paid  33V^c  a  pound.  Fifty-seven  pens 
of  lambs  averaged  better  than  14c  a 
pound  in  the  sale  preceding  the  baby 
beef  steer  sale. 

Sale  of  Baked  Potatoes 

The  Potato  Growers  sold  34,000 
baked  potatoes  over  their  booth  dur- 
ing the  five  days  of  the  show.  These 
|)otatoes  sold  at  five  cents  a  piece. 
They  were  baked  in  gas  ovens  sta- 
tioned in  the  booth.  It  took  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter  and 
about  a  hundred  pounds  of  salt  to 
season  these  spuds. 

The  Apple  Growers  reported  good 
progress  made  by  Applachian  Apples, 
Fnc,  in  which  most  of  the  commer- 
cial apple  growers  in  Pennsylvania 
are  members.  This  marketing  agency 
handles  the  fruit  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  has  done  a  real  good  job 
in  advertising.  On  the  floor  of  the 
siiovv  appeared  a  new  commercial 
product,  made  by  a  fruit  growers' 
cooi)erative,  known  as  Red  Blossom 
Apple  Juice.  While  a  new  product 
the  public  responded  to  it  very  well 
during  the  week.  The  several  stalls 
selling  apples  reported  good  returns. 

In  the  statewide  Horseshoe  Pitch- 
ing Contest  Rudolph  Bourett  of 
Westmoreland  County  won  the  State 
(^hampionship  for  the  third  time.  He 
defeated  James  Mayes,  of  Hunting- 
don County  who  was  runner  up. 

In  the  State  Horse  Pulling  Contest 
a  team  of  Chestnut  Belgians  owned  by 
James  Eckles,  of  Washington  County, 
proved  themselves  champions.  This 
team  pulled  the  dynamometer  set  at 
^3,750  pounds. 
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Hell, 


"'  Mother 


AV«^ 


^0*' 


#*« 


IVIany  and  varied  are  the  things  all  of  us 
talk  about  over  the  telephone.  We  discuss  the  church 
social,  make  plans  for  the  club  meeting,  ask  about 
the  hog  market  or  the  price  of  dairy  feed.  The  tele- 
phone is  so  convenient,  so  helpful  in  so  many  ways. 

BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  FRED  NORRIS,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  NEIGHBORS 

City  people  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
kings  and  queens  of  the  animal  vege- 
table, fruit,  and  crop  worlds  assem- 
bled at  the  Farm  Show  are  apt  to 
forget  that  behind  the  exposition  is 
one  year  of  the  hardest  of  hard  work 
by  prize  winners  and  losers  alike. 

There  is  not  a  single  champion  in 
any  of  the  classifications  that  at- 
tained front  rank  by  accident. 

Always  as  in  any  successful  en- 
deavor there  had  been  months  of  pa- 
tient care  during  which  all  the  ene- 
mies of  nature,  hail  and  wind,  sleet 
and  snow,  too  much  rain  and  too  lit- 
tle, bugs,  pests,  vermin,  disease  and 
accident  had  to  be  met  and  overcome. 

As  city  f<»lks  who  lavish  care  in  a 
flower  bed  only  to  find  their  best  ef- 
forts ruined  by  a  stray  dog  or  a  few 
Jap  beetles  even  small  scale  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture  is  not  as  simple 
and  easy  as  glowingly  displayed  in  the 
catalogues. 

Extend  the  effort  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  flower  bed  that  was  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  and  thousand  fold 
to  the  farm  family  wrestling  with 
large-size  projects  in  great  variety 
flimultaneuosly  and  the  problem  of 
earning  a  livelihood  on  the  farm  may 
be  better  appreciated. 


And  when  a  crop  is  destroyed  or  a 
riofk  of  chickens  or  a  herd  of  prized 
rattle  is  swept  away  in  one  of  nature's 
catastrophies  there  is  more  than  a 
sentimental  loss.  There  is  the  matter 
of  taxes  and  interest  and  new  clothes 
and  new  farm  machinery  involved  to 
add  to  the  hardships  of  life. 

But  the  farmer  is  a  hardy  soul.  He 
must  be  continued  too  oppose  the  great 
and  uncontrollable  forces  that  are 
opposed  to  him. 

And  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger 
are  many  more  advantages  than  dis- 
advantages. 

He  is  his  own  boss. 

True  he  arises  early  in  the  morn- 
ing but  the  alarm  clock  is  not  geared 
to  any  factory  whistle.  He  is  an  in- 
dependent businessman  and  realizes 
better  than  any  other  the  full  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  freedom  of  action. 
The  season  may  be  noncooperative 
but  in  Pennsylvania's  climate  he  al- 
ways reaps  a  crop.  It  may  be  short 
by  normal  production  levels  but  he 
usually  has  ample  feed  for  his  ani- 
mals. 

His  family  lives  on  top  of  the 
world.  The  biggest  and  freshest  eggs, 
the  freshest  and  richest  cream,  the 
pick  of  the  berry  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens go  to  his  table.     And  the  farm 


SEEING  WHAT  WE 

ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  "we  see  what  we  are  looking 
for,"  and  experience  convinces  us 
that  this  is  very  true.  And  it  is  also 
as  true  that  we  look  for  what  we  are 
personally  interested  in.  A  carpenter 
or  builder  sees  every  building  under 
construction,  while  the  artist  revels 
in  the  glories  of  the  color  of  a  sun- 
set; a  teacher  observes  the  school- 
houses  he  passes  and  of  course  your 
Chaplain  sees  every  church  along  the 
street  or  by  the  wayside.  And  you 
who  are  farmers  look  for  the  crops 
and  stock  on  the  farms  that  you  pass. 

Our  divine  Master,  realizing  fully 
that  we  see  what  we  are  looking  for, 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  spiritually 
blind  that  they  might  see  with  the 
eyes  of  a  true  child  of  God.  And 
after  having  sent  out  seventy  of  his 
disciples  with  their  eyes  thus  opened, 
he  had  great  satisfaction  when  they 
returned  with  joy  to  report  what  they 
had  seen.  Then  he  said  to  them 
"Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  sec  the 
things  which  ye  see."    (Luke  10 :  23.) 

I.  What    do    we    see    in    the    things 

around  us? 

Some  only  look  upon  the  material 
things  of  life  as  something  to  be 
coveted,  and  to  be  acquired  for  selfish 
pleasure  or  power.  Some  look  upon 
gold  as  only  something  to  be  hoarded. 

"He   toiled   and    saved   his   earnings 
every  day, 
But  starved  his  mind,  and  grasped 
at  common  things." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those 
who  see  in  the  things  which  they 
possess  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
blessing  to  others.  William  Cary,  the 
great  missionary,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  place  no  value 
upon  anything  he  possessed  except  as 
it  had  to  do  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  What  do  you  see  in  the  mate- 
rial things  about  you?  Let  us  re- 
member that  material  things  may 
either  become  stepping  stones  to  heav- 
en or  a  pavement  to  hell. 

II.  AVhat  do  we  see  in  our  Fellow-Pa- 

trons'^. 

If  we  are  looking  for  faults  we  can 
always  find  them.  And  there  will 
always  be  some  who  "don't  like  this 
and  they  don't  like  that,  no  matter 
what  you  do."  We  are  all  human  and 
"To  err  is  human."  There  were  those 
in  Jesus'  day  who  were  constantly 
looking  for  faults  in  him.  As  a  result 
they  accused  him  of  being  a  wine- 
bibber,  a  blasphemer,  and  a  traitor, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  having  him 
nailed  to  the  cross.     Petty  faultfind- 


ers in  the  Grange  and  church  and 
community  are  still  crucifying  our 
Lord  and  persecuting  his  followers 
and  retarding  the  establishment  of 
his  universal  kingdom  of  love  and 
peace. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  for 
those  things  which  are  noble  and  true 
and  of  good  report,  we  shall  find  some 
virtue  in  even  the  most  disreputable 
citizens,  and  by  looking  for  a  man's 
good  traits  and  encouraging  their 
practice,  we  may  become  the  means 
of  transforming  those  who  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  very  unlovely.  Let  us 
remember  that  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly. 

Regardless  of  the  color  of  skin  or 
of  national  heritage  or  cultural  ad- 
vantages, let  us  endeavor  to  look  upon 
all  men  as  the  children  of  God,  made 
in  His  image,  and  therefore  of  in- 
finite worth  in  the  eyes  of  their 
Creator. 

III.  What  do  we  see  in  God? 

Again  we  see  what  we  are  looking 
for.  To  some  God  is  only  a  creative 
Force,  to  others  he  is  a  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 

"Show   me  your  God!"    the  doubter 

cries, 
And    I    point    him    to    the    smiling 

skies ; 
I  show  him  all  the  woodland  greens; 
I    show    him    the    peaceful    sylvan 

scenes ; 
I    show    him    hills    rock-ribbed    and 

strong ; 
I      bid      him      hear      the      thrush's 

song.  .    .    . 
I  show  him  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun; 
I  show  him  deeds  of  kindness  done; 
I  show  him  joy,  I  show  him  care, 
And  still  he  holds  his  doubting  air. 
And  faithless  goes  his  way,  for  he 
Is  blind  of  soul,  and  cannot  see." 

How  different  from  the  Psalmist 
who  cried  out: 

"The   heavens    declare    the    glory  of 
God, 
And    the    firmament    showeth    His 
handiwork"  (Ps.  19:1). 

Again  we  say  that  we  see,  even  in 
God,  what  we  are  looking  for,  and 
our  prayer  at  this  Lenten  season  of 
1941  may  well  be  this: 

"Open  my  eyes  that  I  may  see 

Glimpses  of  truth  Thou  hast  for 
me; 
Silently  now  I  wait  for  Thee, 

Heady,  my  God,  Thy  will  to  see; 
Open  my  eyes,  illumine  me, 
Spirit  Divine!" 

This  Chaplain's  Meditation  was 
written  by  Past  Chaplain  Kev.  RoM 
M.  Haverfield  due  to  the  illness  of 
Chaplain  Fred  Norris. 


wife,  skilled  in  the  cooking  lore  of 
many  generations,  well  educated,  well 
read  in  modern  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  is  the  equal  of  any  chef. 

Health  statistics  prove  that  no  fam- 
ily is  better  able  to  appreciate  and 
(mjoy  fine  food  than  the  farm  family. 
With  a  complete  lack  of  the  tension 
imposed  by  city  and  industrial  life 
and  strife,  a  health  gained  by  pleas- 
ant tasks  outdoors  they  are  the  envy 
of  far  richer  but  less  healthy  folks. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  prime  advantages. 

Were  it  not  so  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing flow  of  city  folk  to  the  country 
districts  would  be  halted  for  these 
victims  of  noise  and  asphalt  are 
merely   seeking  to  capture  a  portion 


of  the  joy  and  happiness  long  dis- 
covered and  long  enjoyed  by  their 
neighbors  of  the  country. — Harris- 
bur  g  TcJcpraph. 


CHURCHES  AND  MEMBERSHIP 

According  to  the  Census  of  1940, 
which  is  now  being  compiled,  the  va- 
rious religious  denominations  of  the 
country  have  a  membership  of  55,807,- 
000,000,  representing  an  increase  of 
1,231,000  during  the  past  10  years. 
The  total  value  of  church  property  ^ 
given  at  $3,411,000,000. 


Blessed  is  the  man  who,  having 
nothing  to  say,  abstains  from  giving 
wordy  evidence  of  it. 
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Your  Challenge  to  Make 
1941  the  Greatest  Year  in  the 
History  of  Our  Fraternity 


By  L.  J.  Taber,  Master 
The  National  Orange 


THIS  is  our  Diamond  Jubilee 
year,  an  occasion  never  before 
duplicated  in  any  farm  fraternity 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity in  your  lifetime  to  become  a 
fighting  force  in  the  building  mem- 
bership and  serving  our  fraternity 
on  an  occasion  like  this.  We  want 
every  State,  every  Grange,  and  every 
Patron  to  feel  an  actual  throb  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee Anniversary  that  is  just  ahead. 
The  program  is  not  limited  to  any 
group  or  class.  From  the  youngest 
Juvenile  to  the  oldest  member,  all 
have  an  opportunity. 

The  following  seven-point  program 
for  the  Diamond  Jubilee  year  has  had 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange,  and 
makes  a  program  for  all  to  follow, 
with  such  variations  as  meet  local 
conditions  in  every  section  of  the  Na- 
tion: 

1.  Give  national  defense  primary 
consideration.  The  young  people 
should  hold  an  entertainment  and 
collect  funds  to  pay  the  dues  of  any 
Grange  members  in  camp  or  in  the 
defense  service,  and  occasionally  send 
them  such  remembrances  (candy, 
nuts,  etc.),  as  army  regulations  al- 
low. Let  the  boys  in  camp  know 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.  The 
Grange  has  a  74-year  record  of  un- 
questioned patriotism. 

2.  Every  Grange  in  the  National 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  should  hold  one  or  more  Diamond 
Jubilee,  Founders,  or  historical 
Grange  programs.  At  that  time  read 
the  report  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Committee  on  page  180  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings,  and  also  the  sev- 
en-point program  from  this  paper. 
(The  National  Lecturer  can  send  ad- 
ditional program  material.) 

3.  In  each  Grange  in  the  Nation 
the  Master  should  promptly  appoint  a 
Diamond  Jubilee  reinstatement  and 
membership  committee,  who  will 
make  a  special  effort  to  reinstate  and 
bring  back  to  the  Grange  membership 
all  worthy  people  living  in  their  juris- 
diction. During  the  first  quarter, 
new  membership  should  be  stressed, 
with  emphasis  on  people  under  25 
years  of  age.  We  should  have  a  class 
01  at  least  ten  candidates  in  each 
Grange  in  the  Nation,  initiated  be- 
fore March  30th.  We  have  seven 
Founders,  all  of  whom  were  great 
i^en.  Each  should  have  an  applica- 
tion in  his  honor.  Temperance  Lane 
^elley,  as  the  wife  of  the  Founder, 
did  more  work  and  made  more  sacri- 
nce  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
jarly  years  of  the  Grange.  She  should 
have  at  least  one  application.  Miss 
\arrie  Hall  deserves  two  applica- 
tions for  the  reason  that  she  was  re- 
sponsihlo  for  women  having  equal 
^<>'t'o  in  the  Grange;  also  she  was 
apponitod  Ceres,  becoming  the  first 
^onian  officer  in  a  farm  fraternity  in 
"'?tory.  Thus,  ten  is  the  irreducible 
^'nimum  that  we  should  have  in  this 
"fst  class  honoring  our  Founders.  Se- 
^urnig  good  members,  with  emphasis 

fi  inuth  should  be  a  continuing  proj- 
«<'t  through  the  year. 

*•  Connty  Deputies  and  Pomona 
J'nieprs  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  J'^Vf^^c"  «"y  weak  Grange  and 
wa*^^  li  ^^^  Order  in  every  possible 
^J'  *^vcry  Deputy  who  can,  should 
I  esent  one  or  more  new  Granges  in 
^^«or  of  the  Founders. 


5.  The  period  from  April  to  July 
is  the  time  to  stress  contributions.  We 
want  thousands  of  financial  founders 
of  the  Order.  It  is  proposed  that 
every  Patron  giving  $2.00  or  more 
shall  be  considered  a  financial  found- 
er of  the  fraternity  and  receive  later 
an  embossed  certificate  suitable  for 
framing.  All  Granges  will  be  con- 
sidered financial  founders  and  have 
their  names  under  the  corner-stone  of 
the  building  and  receive  proper  cer- 
tificate, provided  they  hold  one  or 
more  suppers  or  entertainments,  send- 
ing the  net  proceeds  to  the  Building 
Fund.  Every  State  officer  should  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Committee  for  his  state,  and 
do  all  in  his  power  to  see  that  there 
is  growth,  improvement  and  influence. 

6.  During  the  summer  and  fall 
months  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  and  beautify  the  in- 
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terior  and  exterior  of  every  Grange 
Hall  in  the  land.  This  could  be  in 
charge  of  local  officers,  home  econom- 
ics committees.  Grange  trustees  or 
any  other  group  meeting  local  needs. 
7.  The  entire  force  of  the  Grange 
from  Subordinate  to  National  must 
be  placed  on  increased  membership 
in  our  higher  ritualism.  Pomona 
Granges  should  strive  to  increase 
their  membership  by  special  initiation 
meetings.  We  hope  every  State 
Grange  will  put  on  one  or  more  spe- 
cial Sixth  Degree  classes  before  Na- 
tional Grange.  Our  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Degree  membership  should  reach  the 
highest  peak  in  Grange  history.  This 
leads  directly  to  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Jubilee  year,  namely,  the  larg- 
est Seventh  Degree  class  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  fraternity. 

The  1941  session  goes  to  New  Eng- 
land, the  very  Gibraltar  of  Grange 
membership.  We  expect  the  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  any  fraternity 
in  the  world,  on  November  14th.  It 
is  hoped  that  if  sufficient  funds  can  be 
secured,  that  we  can  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Com- 
mittee and  stop  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  a  one-  or  two-day  extended  ses- 
sion. We  may  dedicate  a  new  home 
or  lay  a  corner-stone.  More  impor- 
tant however,  will  be  the  laying  of  a 
wreath  on  each  Founder's  grave  in 
beautiful  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  in 
our  National  Capital. 


Thus  you  see,  we  have  a  program 
that  should  challenge  the  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  of  every  worker  in 
our  mighty  fraternity.  We  should 
all  plan  at  once  to  work  step  by  step 
during  the  four  quarters  of  this  year, 
in  the  Grange  march  of  progress.  To 
sum  up,  we  put  them  as  follows: 

Ist  Quarter — Membership — class  of 
candidates  before 
March  30th. 

2nd  Quarter — Continue  to  stress 
membership  but  start 
program  for  contri- 
butions. 

3rd  Quarter — Hall  beautification 
and  community  work, 
still  working  o  n 
membership  and  con- 
tributions. 

4th  Quarter — Put  emphasis  on 
higher  degrees,  cul- 
minating in  our  Sev- 
enth Degree  class  in 
New  England. 

Not  only  every  quarter  but  every 
day  should  give  emphasis  to  our  pro- 
gram which  will  come  to  its  peak  in 
mid-November. 

As  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
I  am  hoping  that  our  loyal  Patrons 
will  make  this  the  most  outstanding 
year  in  both  agricultural  and  frater- 
nal history. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
IS  PROMINENT  IN  MISSOURI 

During  the  past  decade  Home  Eco- 
nomics work  and  all  phases  of  home 
making  have  rapidly  forged  ahead  in 
the  Grange  program  of  the  nation,  and 
thousands  of  earnest  Patrons  now 
comprise  local,  Pomona  and  state 
committees  on  this  work,  headed  up 
by  a  national  department,  whose 
chairman  is  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Tucker,  of 
Connecticut.  Hundreds  of  worth- 
while community  improvement  proj- 
ects are  annually  carried  out  under 
these  auspices  and  what  the  Grange  is 
doing  along  such  betterment  lines  is 
more  and  more  being  recognized. 

One  of  the  states  in  which  this  de- 
partment is  especially  progressive  is 
Missouri,  whose  chairman  is  Mrs. 
^[ary  D.  Harding,  of  Clarence.  Near- 
ly every  local  Grange  in  Missouri  has 
its  own  Home  Economics  committee 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  practical  projects  which  have  been 
completed  in  this  state  during  the 
past  12  months. 

Youth  activities  have  had  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  program,  including 
musical  and  dramatic  contests;  wood- 
craft and  manual  training;  sewing 
and  embroidery ;  money-making  proj- 
ects of  many  kinds,  including  floats 
in  local  parades,  outdoor  field  meet- 
ings, suppers  served  for  other  or- 
ganizations, on  election  day  and  sim- 
ilar events;  and  the  presentation  of 
many  plays,  etc. 

Some  local  work  done  by  home 
Granges  has  included  assistance  to 
the  churches,  cemetery  grounds 
cleaned  up,  school  surroundings  im- 
proved, highway  safety  essay  contests 
conducted,  safety  "School  Zone"  signs 
erected,  and  numerous  conveniences 
added  to  local  schools,  churches,  li- 
braries, etc.  Better  citizenship  pro- 
grams and  well-conducted  forum  dis- 
cussions have  provided  intellectual 
training,  especially  for  the  young 
people,  and  much  welfare  work  has 
been  done,  particularly  in  assistance 
to  the  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army, 
hospitals  and  other  local  agencies,  be- 
sides the  sending  of  fruit,  flowers, 
food,  clothing  and  cards  to  the  sick, 
the  shut-in  and  the  unfortunate.  Mis- 
souri Granges  have  also  spent  con- 
siderable money  in  the  conduct  of 
local  contests  of  various  sorts,  all  de- 
signed to  enlist  interest  and  promote 
improvement. 


Young  men  wanted 

for  the  interesting  outdoor  profession 
of  caring  for  shade  trees 

Expansion  creates  future  openings  for  permanent 
positions  and  advcmcement  on  merit  to  men  who 
qualify.  Selections  are  now  being  made.  Con- 
sideration given  only  to  sturdy,  clean-cut 
Americans,  not  afraid  of  strenuous  work.  Must  be 
•ingle,  between  18  and  26  years  of  age,  free  to 
travel,  with  good  practical  education.  Must  have 
good  refrrences  and  be  able  to  pass  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  Write  for  qualification  blank 
to  serve  in  place  of  personal  interview.  Davey 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  152  City  Bank  Bldg..  Kent,  Ohio. 


KELLY  TRE^S 

Kelly's  trees  are  grown 

under  ideal  conditions  of  soil 

and  climate.  They  are  budded  on 

whole  root  seedlings . . .  not  on  small 

piece  roots.  •Write  for  our  new 

1941  Book  of  Nursery  Bargains. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

736  Mapl*  St.,  Dantvill*,  N.  Y. 


4  NEW  PATTERNS  i 
4    NEW  COLORS 
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Cire  your  home  more  color  and  style. 
Grt  just  the  wallpaprr  yon  w«nt  with 
our  h>w  whitlri>al«  prire*.  Free  catalog 
has  large  aamplea,  wide  variety  of  new 
patirrns,  many  with  excluaire  color 
■tyliriK,  unusual  border*.  High  grade 
papers  ;  poaiage  prepaid. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  109  Philadelphia.  Fa. 
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Money  for  Your  Treasury 

Ov«r  l.SOO.OOO  SUNFLOWER  DISH  CLOTHS 
war*  sold  during  1940  by  Clubs,  Lodgva, 
Auxiliariea,  etc.  Finssi  quality  cloths. 
Thay  tnak*  money  for  your  treasury  and 
friends  for  your  organization. 

SAMPLE   FREE  TO  OFFICIAL 

SANGAMON  MILLS-Est  1915-Cohoes,  N.Y. 


A  FREE  COFFEE  URN 

For  your  grange,  church  or  lodge.     Write  today 
for  an  amazing  proptosition. 

FORD  BEDFORD,  Dept.  A,  NORWALK,  OHIO 
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DAYS 
TRIAI. 
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W«  mak*  rALSS  TKKTN  for  y<m  BY  MAIL 
froiDToariDoatb-lfBin-essionl  Mewey-aeste 
aUARANTKK  •#  WUrteaUew.  ffe  r  C  I 
mCK  impression  material,  dlree-  I  II C  C  ! 
tlons.  catalog  and  informaHon.  Write  today  to 
U.S.  DKNTAL  CO..  Dept.  i . )  7    CMMce.  IN. 
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FAEMEES'  PEICE  LEVEL 
HIGHEE 


EDUCATION  FOE  EUEAL  YOUTH 


His  Purchasing  Power  Is  Eaised  in 
Some  Instances 

That  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  consuming  population  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  determining 
farm  prices  is  well  illustrated  under 
existing  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index 
of  industrial  production,  which  uses 
1935  to  1939  as  100,  shows  that  in- 
dustry is  now  turning  out  nearly  25 
per  cent  more  goods  than  the  monthly 
average  for  1929,  just  before  the  de- 
pression set  in.  It  is  true  that  this 
increase  in  industrial  activity  is  due 
almost  solely  to  the  flood  of  British 
and  American  orders  for  war  mate- 
rials, and  the  money  that  is  being 
spent  is  largely  borrowed  money. 

But  while  the  American  farmer's 
export  markets  for  many  commodi- 
ties have  been  almost  destroyed,  in- 
creased purchasing  power  at  home  has 
resulted  in  higher  prices  for  farm 
products. 

According  to  the  monthly  index  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  of  December  15th,  the  average 
price  level  of  all  farm  products  at 
local  markets  throughout  the  country 
stood  at  101  per  cent  of  the  1909-14 
period.  The  general  level  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  in 
mid-December  was  122  per  cent  of  the 
1910-14  average,  giving  the  farm 
dollar  a  purchasing  power  of  83  cents. 

While  this  disparity  between  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  prices  still 
places  the  farmer  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, the  disparity  is  no  longer 
quite  so  striking  as  it  was  during  the 
past  several  years,  when  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farm  dollar  was  re- 
duced to  about  75  cents. 


Ten  Million  Dollars  for  This  Purpose 
to  Aid  National  Defense 

The  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  has 
been  made  available  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  states,  to  finance 
vocational  training  among  rural  and 
non-rural  youth,  with  a  view  to  train- 
ing people  for  jobs  in  industries  re- 
lated to  national  defense. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  establish  at 
least  one  training  center  in  each  rural 
county  throughout  the  United  States. 
Existing  physical  facilities  will  be 
utilized  so  far  as  possible.  Where 
no  such  facilities  exist,  they  will  be 
built.  Money  appropriated  in  this 
connection  has  been  allocated  to  the 
states  by  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


IT'S  A  SIGNIFICANT  PEOPHECY 


tail  trade  of  from  five  to  seven  per 
cent.  He  estimates  that  industrial 
activity  related  to  national  defense 
will  account  for  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  1941  business.  Production 
indirectly  related  to  defense  will  also 
aggregate  about  10  per  cent.  Thus, 
he  concludes  that  in  1941,  20  per  cent 
of  our  total  business  activity  will 
come  from  armaments.  Summing  it 
all  up,  Babson  says: — 

"Main  Street  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  will  be  wide  open  with 
music,  lights  and  billboards  galore! 
The  United  States  will  witness  a 
shortage  of  only  two  things — parking 
space  and  character." 
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As  to  Coming  Conditions  Made  by 
Eoger  Babson 

Roger  Babson,  the  well-known 
economist,  predicts  that  1941  should 
be  the  best  year  this  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  "Everything  from  cradles 
to  coffins,  including  dividends  and 
pay  envelopes,  should  show  a  tine 
gain  over  1940,"  says  Mr.  Babson, 
who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nation- 
al income  during  the  present  year 
will  rise  above  the  80-billion  dollar 
mark,  as  compared  with  an  estimate  of 
74  billion  dollars  for  the  past  year. 
The  greatest  national  income  to  date 
was  in  1929,  when  it  amounted  to 
$82,885,000,000. 

According  to  Babson,  1941  should 
witness  a  reduction  in  unemployment 
of  50  per  cent,  an  increase  in  building 
of  20  per  cent,  and  in  increase  in  re- 


HOW  CAN  WE  STEENGTHEN 
THE  GEANGE 

F.  J.  Wagner 

Harold  Orange,  Westmoreland 
County 

The  above  is  really  a  more  impor- 
tant problem  than  how  can  we  in- 
crease the  membership.  We  lament 
over  the  fact  that  the  Order  in  Penn- 
sylvania decreased  some  2,000  last 
year,  but  does  this  necessarily  imply 
that  interest  in  the  Grange  is  on  the 
wane  or  shall  we  conclude  that  many 
have  been  induced  to  become  members 
who  are  not  interested  in  a  better 
agriculture  or  better  citizenship  and 
have  not  found  in  it  what  they  ex- 
pected and  have  simply  "put  their 
hands  to  the  plow  and  looked  back"? 
Such  are  simply  a  dead  weight  to  the 
Order  and  discourage  others. 

How  many  Granges  have  come  and 
gone  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Grange 
has  been  a  source  of  disappointment 
either  because  it  has  been  misrepre- 
sented or  because  it  has  not  been  a 
"bed  of  roses"? 

One  thing  we  can  tell  those  who  are 
willing  to  become  members  is  that  the 


Grange  is  seventy-three  years  old 
and  that  it  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time  and  has  accomplished  much  in 
that  time  and  may  even  accomplish 
more  in  years  to  come. 

First,  the  Grange  can  aid  in  bring- 
ing producers  and  consumers  closer 
together.  The  assertion  has  been 
made  recently  in  a  survey  enumerat- 
ing fifty  different  commodities  that 
the  producer  received  only  forty  cents 
of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

Second,  we  must  make  a  drive  for 
lower  taxation.  I  can  see  no  just  rea- 
son why  an  industrious  farmer's  or 
farm  laborer's  wages  should  be  rated 
at  twenty  cents  per  hour  when  others 
receive  a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per 
hour  and  then  talk  "strike  for  more." 

Third,  the  Grange  should  be  the 
means  of  educating  the  farmer  bet- 
ter. Just  let  him  imagine  that  he  is 
still  a  school  boy  though  he  may  be  . 
past  the  threescore  and  ten  age  and 
see  what  good  may  be  accomplished 
at  that  age.  Remember  that  this  is 
an  age  of  progress. 

A  political  delegation  called  on  a 
candidate  at  his  country  home.  He 
received  them  in  his  shirtsleeves,  with 
a  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  and  insisted 
that  they  go  down  to  the  barn  with 
him  where  he  was  pitching  hay  into 
the  loft.  Arrived  at  the  baru  they 
found  no  hay. 

"Jim,"  said  the  candidate  to  his 
hired  man,  "where's  the  hay?" 

"Sorry,  sir,"  the  man  replied,  "1 
ain't  had  time  yet  to  throw  it  back 
since  you  threw  it  up  for  yesterday's 
delegation." 


From  Oklahoma  comes  word  of  the 
development  of  a  milk  cow  only 
thirty-three  inches  tall.    It  is,  we  be- 

I  lieve,   the   first   attempt   to   condense 

' the  cow. 


Patrons 


"PREPAREDNESS  IS  OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE  TODAY 
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DON'T  DRIVE  YOUR  AUTOMOBILES  WITHOUT 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 


BUY  IT 


IN  YOUR  OWN  COMPANIES 


SUBSTANTIAL  ASSETS  •  FRATERNAL  AGENTS  •  SUPERIOR  CLAIM  SERVICE 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mutual  Liability  Company  Fire  Insurance  Company 

KEENE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


For  Your  Own  Protection 


See  Your  Local  Agent 


Agriculture  in  the  Present 

World  Crisis'" 

Dr.  F.  F.  Limnger,  Vice  Dean 
ScJiool  of  Agriculture,  State  College,  Pa. 


AT  THE  beginning  of  1940,  in  a 
public  address,!  I  stated: 
"Quite  probably  the  coming 
year  holds  more  uncertainty  for  us 
in  the  United  States  and  more  po- 
tential trouble  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  any  year  in  the  last  twen- 
ty-five." 

Today  we  look  back  over  the  past 
12  months  and  with  heavy  hearts  ob- 
serve the  grievous  afflictions  which 
have  befallen  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  for  us  in  the  United  States 
the  uncertainties  of  a  year  ago  have 
not  cleared  with  the  passing  months. 
Rather  have  they  given  way  only  to 
more  cloudy  forebodings.  Probably 
this  generation  in  our  country  never 
shall  see  a  more  vital,  more  disturb- 
ing, more  challenging  year  than  the 
one  just  ahead — the  training  of  men, 
the  rush  for  armaments,  and  later  but 
inevitably  a  day  of  reckoning.  In  cold 
economic  terms  this  means  the  bills 
will  be  due. 

In  the  present  world  crisis,  what 
is  the  outlook  for  agriculture?  The 
story  probably  is  best  told  by  what 
happens  to  prices,  although  there  are 
other  approaches  to  the  problem.  To 
shed  some  light  on  the  major  inquiry 
let  us  raise  four  related  questions: 


basic  commodities  are  now  18  per 
cent  above  the  level  of  August,  1939, 
according  to  Cornell  University 
studies. 

Account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that  expenditures  for  war  prepara- 
tions, including  the  manufacture  of 
armaments  and  the  training  of  men, 
have  by  no  means  come  into  full 
swing  in  this  country.  No  one  knows 
what  magnitude  they  will  reach. 
Each  week  the  headlines  indicate  the 
rising  trend,  "more  defense  work," 
"more  armament  plants,"  "two-ocean 
navy  cost  boosted  by  billion."  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  June,  1941, 
estimates  indicate  a  cash  total  of 
six  or  seven  billion  dollars  will  be 
spent  for  the  army  and  navy.  This 
is  nearly  five  times  actual  expendi- 
tures of  the  previous  year.  Loans 
made  to  industry  for  plant  expan- 
sion and  other  expenditures  may  per- 
haps double  present  defense  outlays. 
The  total  may  reach  12  to  15  billion 
dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Some 
estimates  greatly  exceed  this.  It  is 
conservative  to  say  that  national  de- 
fense is  likely  to  cost  aimually  10  or 
15  times  as  much  as  in  recent  years. 

In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  demand  for  goods  of  all  kinds 


If  consumers  can  be  persuaded  to 
buy  government  bonds  instead  of 
spending  their  money  for  commodi- 
ties, then  demand  in  the  commodity 
market  is  lessened  and,  theoretically 
at  least,  prices  will  be  held  in  check. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  plan,  too, 
would  aid  in  financing  the  defense 
program  by  providing  a  market  for 
government  bonds.  This  very  day, 
Wednesday,  December  11th,  Secretary 
Morganthau  is  offering  $500,000,000 
of  short  term  notes  to  raise  new  cash 
to  finance  defense  expenditures. 
If  the  two  preceding  methods,  tax- 
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Fig.  1. — Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale  Prices  in  the  United  States,  1775- 
1940.    Commodity  Prices  have  been  unusually  high  in  major  war  periods. 


1.  What  have  major  wars  done  to 
prices  ? 

2.  What  happened  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers  in  war  periods? 

3.  How  do  Pennsylvania  farm 
prices  compare  with  United  States 
farm  prices? 

4.  Will  prices  in  the  present  world 
situation  follow  traditional  war  pat- 
terns ? 

Prices  in  War  Periods  High 

The  outstanding  fact  revealed  by 
the  history  of  the  general  price  level 
of  the  United  States  from  its  begin- 
ning as  a  nation  is  that  commodity 
prices  have  been  unusually  high  in 
major  war  periods.  Prices  were  high 
during  the  Revolutionarv  War,  the 
JVar  of  1812,  the  Civil  War  and  the 
World  War.    (Fig.  1.) 

The  phenomenon  of  high  prices 
<iuring  war  periods,  of  course,  is  not 
Peculiar  to  the  United  States.  Gen- 
^I'/illy,  price  inflation  has  occurred 
Within  all  countri<'s  engaged  in  major 
^ars.  Prices  in  Kngland  have  ad- 
vanced approximate!  v  45  per  cent 
since  August,  1939.  This  was  the 
nionth  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war.  Moreover,  this  war  has 
^ 'ready  influenced  prices  on  this  con- 
l^nent.^In  United  States  prices  of  40 

Spsst  ^^^^  before  the  Sixty-pighth  Annual 
Will  "J^^  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
1940  *"•  Pennsylvania,  December  10-12, 

Meet^n  ^**"*  Riven  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
sooinli  °^  ^^^  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  As- 
Pf.n«;  ,"■  ^^^rn  Show  Building,  Harrlsburg. 
•^•""nsylvanla.  January  18.  1940. 


in  the  immediate  future  there  will 
be  superimposed  thereon  a  demand 
for  war  goods  far  in  excess  of  any 
previous  peace-time  period  in  our 
history.  More  and  more  wages  will 
go  to  labor  employed  in  industries 
producing  goods  of  all  kinds  for  peace 
and  for  war.  In  general,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  when  purchasing  power 
is  made  available  to  the  public  at 
rates  faster  than  consumer  goods  are 
produced,  rapid  price  rises  follow.  Can 
such  an  inflation  be  prevented? 

Consideration  is  being  given  in 
government  circles  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  extreme  price  inflation  of 
this  sort.  The  procedure,  it  is  claimed, 
is  to  prevent  the  conditions  which 
usually  bring  about  rapid  price  ad- 
vances. Price  control,  according  to 
this  theory,  lies  in  preventing  con- 
sumers with  incomes  enhanced  by  war 
industries  from  bidding  up  prices  for 
goods.  Of  course,  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  defense 
might  replace  relief  payments  and 
thus  add  no  additional  funds  to  con- 
sumers. 

One  way  the  government  may  act  is 
to  see  to  it  that  consumers  have  more 
taxes  to  pay  so  they  have  no  additional 
money  to  bid  up  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Moreover,  to  the  extent 
taxes  are  resorted  to,  the  government 
obtains  revenue  to  finance  the  de- 
fense program. 

Another  way  of  preventing  con- 
sumers from  bidding  up  prices  of 
goods  is  to  induce  individual  saving. 


ing  in  inflation  and  deflation  periods. 
Price  fixing  in  an  era  of  threatened 
inflation  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
down  the  price  level  rather  than  prop- 
ping it  up.  It  is  concerned  with  max- 
imum prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
price  fixing  as  we  have  known  it  in 
recent  years  has  come  in  a  period  fol- 
lowing deflation,  and  has  been  con- 
cerned with  minimum  prices,  which 
usually  have  become  the  going  rates. 
Now,  it  is  highly  important  that 
agriculture  weigh  carefully  the  meth- 
od of  price  fixing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that   price  fixing  generally  at- 
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Fig.  2. — Prices  Received  and  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  the  United 
States,  1910-1940.  In  the  inflation  period  of  the  World  War  prices  received 
by  farmers  were  relatively  higher  than  prices  paid  by  farmers.  Following 
the  precipitous  drop  in  1920  and  continuing  through  the  30's,  prices  re- 
ceived were  relatively  lower  than  prices  paid. 


ation  and  increased  individual  sav- 
ings, are  ineflfective,  the  government 
still  has  a  third  means  of  trying  to 
prevent  inflation,  namely,  fixing  maxi- 
mum prices.  It  is  conceivable  that 
this  method  may  become  an  important 
procedure  in  checking  inflation  in 
this  country. 

Britain  is  already  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum i)rices  at  which  certain  products 
may  sell.  It  is  well  known  that  Ger- 
many has  engaged  extensively  in 
price  fixing  since  1936,  and  Germany 
has  a  way  of  fixing  prices  that  stay 
fixed.  In  fact,  it  takes  that  kind  of 
a  government  to  fix  prices  so  that  they 
stay  fixed.  A  government  possessing 
the  concentration  camp  and  firing 
squad  can  enforce  price  fixing  when 


tempts  to  put  on  the  brakes  going 
down  hill,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
brakes  going  up  hill. 

Purchasing  Power  of  Farmers  High 

WITH  Inflation,  Low  with 

Deflation 

The  relation  of  agricultural  prices 
to  prices  of  commodities  bought  by 
farmers  in  past  war  periods  is  clear. 
In  extended  i)eriods  of  price  inflation 
the  prices  of  products  sold  by  farmers 
rose  faster  than  prices  of  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  farmers.  (Fig.  2.) 
This  meant  one  thing — with  rising 
price  trends  farmers  usually  gained 
an  advantage,  while  with  falling  price 
trends  farmers  suffered  a  disadvan- 
tage. 
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Fig.  3. — Prices  Received  and  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  in  Pennsylvania, 
1910-1940.  Purchasing  power  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  is  somewhat  more 
favorable  that  that  of  the  United  States  farmers  as  a  whole. 


one  with  only  moral  suasion  may  fail 
utterly. 

In  order  to  implement  maximum 
price  fixing  it  is  probable  that  some 
system  of  rationing  commodities 
would  be  adopted.  The  danger  of  this 
method  of  controlling  inflation  is 
that  one  fixed  price  calls  for  another, 
and  soon  the  price  of  everything,  in- 
cluding wages,  has  to  be  fixed. 

Special  note  should  be  given  to  the 
widely  different  purposes  of  price  fix- 


Why  has  this  relationship  existed? 
The  primary  reason  is  the  lag  in  wage 
rates  when  price  trends  are  rapidly 
moving  up  or  down. 

During  and  following  the  World 
War,  farmers  in  the  United  States 
had  the  advantage  from  1916  to  early 
1920.  This  was  the  era  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  wage  earners  and 
salaried  workers  suffered  decreased 
purchasing  power.  But  in  1920  when 
the  break  came  and  the  bottom  fell 
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I  like  my  electric  range  because  I 
am  a  busy  mother  of  five  children" 


'TkNOW  when  I  PUT  A  MEAL  ON 
THE  ELECTRIC  RANGE  IT  WILL 
BE  READY  AT  A  CERTAIN  TIME  . 


IT  IS  safe:.  I  NEVER  HAVE 
TO  WORRY  ABOUT  FIRE 
WITH  THE  CHILDREN 


I  THINK  I  COULD  NOT  BAKE 
WITHOUT  MY  OVEN  WITH 
ITS  EVEN  TEMPERATURE 


MY  ELECTRIC 
RAN (3 E  IS  SO 
ECONOMICAL, 

QUICK  AND 
CLEAN 


ONLY  a  part  of  Mrs.  Stauffer's 
winning  letter  can  be  quoted 
here.  It  was  a  First  Prize  winning 
letter  because  she  told  in  such  a  di- 
rect and  forceful  way  just  what  her 
electric  range  had  meant  to  her  in 
her  daily  life  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  replies 
received  were  many  interesting 


letters  from  farm-home  owners  of 
electric  ranges. 

If  you  could  read  them  all,  as  we 
have,  you  would  certainly  be  con- 
vinced that  an  electric  range  makes 
the  big  job  of  getting  three  meals 
a  day  easier  and  more  pleasant. 
See  the  new  electric  ranges  now 
on  display  at  your  electric  store. 


MRS.  M.  S.  STAUFFER, 

Nottingham,  Pa.,  was 
the  winner  of  the  First 
Prize  of  $100  in  the 
recent  Letter  Contest 
of  the  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA   ELECTRIC   ASSOCIATION 

HARRiSBURG,  PENNA. 


vania  agriculture  at  the  present  time 
is  somewhat  more  favorable.  (Fig.  3,) 
The  purchasing  power  index  of  agri. 
cultural  prices  in  the  United  States 
for  November,  1940,  was  81,  compared 
with  an  index  of  93  for  Pennsylvania. 
Why  this  difference? 

A  number  of  factors  give  Penn- 
sylvania  agriculture  this  advantage. 
Foremost  should  be  mentioned  the 
nearness  to  market.  In  general  it 
costs  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  a  much 
smaller  fraction  of  the  farm  price  to 
get  his  products  to  market  than  is  the 
case  for  farmers  located  a  long  dis- 
tance from  consuming  centers.  High 
costs  of  distribution  have  taken  a 
large  proportion  of  the  retail  prices 
of  Pennsylvania  farm  products,  but 
have  taken  even  more  of  retail  prices 
of  United  States  farm  products. 
Moreover,  Pennsylvania  farmers  fre- 
quently haul  their  own  products  di- 
rect to  consumers.  In  such  instances 
the  retail  price  becomes  the  farmer's 
price. 

In  periods  when  agriculture  is  de- 
pressed, such  as  prevailed  in  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  direct  marketing  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  practice  is  in 
considerable  measure  responsible  for 
the  relatively  high  purchasing  power 
enjoyed  by  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
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out  of"  farm  prices,  wage  rates  in  in- 
dustry remained  exceedingly  high. 
What  was  to  be  done  about  it? 

At  a  conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton early  in  the  post-war  period  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  then  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  ex- 
pressed the  point  of  view  of  labor. 
With  regard  to  this  conference,  Doc- 
tor Henry  C.  Taylor  writes  4 

"At  the  National  Agricultural  Con- 
ference in  Washington  in  »Tanuary, 
1922,  Gompers  described  the  meth- 
ods used  by  organized  labor.  lie  ex- 
plained to   the   farmers   that   he   had 

%  Taylor.  Hrnry  C.  The  Farmer  In  the 
Orouptstic  Regime.  Th.f  Journal  of  Land 
and  Public  Vtility  Economics,  Vol.  XVI,  No. 
3,  August,   1940. 


advised  laborers  to  take  all  their  pun- 
ishment in  unemployment  rather  than 
in  wage  reduction.  He  then  pointed 
his  finger  at  the  assembled  farmers 
and  said,  'Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'  " 

The  struggle  of  agriculture  for 
equality  with  labor  continued  with 
no  success  through  tho  twenties  in 
the  form  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill, 
the  Export  Debenture  Scheme  and 
the  Domestic  Allotment  Plan.  These 
were  price  control  proposals  having 
as  their  objective  parity  income  for 
farmers.  Meanwhile,  after  a  slight 
decline  in  1922,  labor  continued  to 
boost  wage  rates.  In  the  building 
trades  the  average  rate  was  increased 
from  72  cents  an  hour  in  1919  to  $1.28 
an  hour  in  1929. 


After  1929,  agriculture  again  hit 
the  skids.  Prices  fell  from  an  index 
of  150  in  August,  1929,  to  49  in  early 
1933,  when  it  took  500  bushels  of 
wheat  to  buy  a  grain  binder  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  contrast,  at  the  peak 
of  inflation  in  1919,  with  $3  wheat 
and  $1.50  binders,  only  50  bushels 
traded  for  a  binder.  From  1929  to 
1933,  farm  prices  dropped  55  per  cent, 
while  in  the  building  trades  the  de- 
cline was  only  18  per  cent.  Farmers 
and  labor  have  a  common  cause  in 
maintaining  stable  real   incomes. 

Farm  Pricks  in  Pfansylvama  More 
Stable  Than  in  thk  United  States 

In  comparison  with  nation-wide 
agriculture,  the  position  of  Pennsyl- 


Position  of  Agriculti  re  Different 
IN  World  War  and  Present 
European  War 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  conclude 
that  prices  in  the  present  war  period 
will  duplicate  those  of  25  years 
earlier.  In  the  agricultural  situation 
there  are  two  outstanding  facts  to- 
day. On  the  supply  side  food,  feed 
and  fiber  is  ample  in  the  United 
States;  on  the  demand  side  looms  the 
rising  purchasing  power  of  domestic 
consumers  and  the  daily  increasing 
needs  of  hungry  Europe. 

The  chances  of  United  States  food 
reaching  Europe  in  large  quantities 
this  winter  are  not  very  great.  True, 
Herbert  Hoover  has  been  advocating 
a  plan  for  feeding  the  occupied  areM 
of  Europe  where  famine  conditions 
are  most  acute.  But  at  the  moment 
neither  Britain  nor  Germany  are  dis- 
posed to  accept  it.  Both  nations  must 
do  so  before  the  plan  can  be  given  1 
trial.  Increased  public  support  ap- 
pears to  be  in  this  direction. 

In  contrast,  the  shipment  of  indui- 
trial  products  to  England,  such  ii 
armaments  of  all  kinds,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  rising  production 
in  this  country  i>ermits.  This  means 
increased  food  demands  on  the  part  af 
domestic  consumers  who  work  in  fac- 
tories. For  example,  there  is  ex- 
pected an  increased  domestic  demand 
for  fluid  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables. 
The  outlook  for  agricultural  exports 
is  in  decided  contrast  to  that  which 
prevailed  25  years  ago,  in  the  early 
stages  of  tho  World  War.  Then  farm 
products  were  beginning  to  mote 
rapidly  to  Europe.  Today  the  im- 
mediate prosptct  for  large  export  is 
poor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situa- 
tion could  change  quickly.  A  plan  to 
feed  people  in  famine  areas  of  Eu- 
rope might  be  tried;  or  the  United 
States  might  convoy  merchant  ves- 
sels, or  even  carry  food  supplies  to 
Britain  in  its  own  boats.  If  decisions 
such  as  these  should  be  made,  the  out- 
look for  agricultural  exports,  which  «t 
present  could  hardly  be  worse,  would 
improve  immediately. 

Briefly  stated,  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion in  most  quarters  is  that  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  wholesale  prices  in  th* 
United  States  during  the  next  year 
will  be  upward.  The  expectation  ij 
that  the  average  price  level  of  1^^ 
will  be  at  least  10  per  cent  high*' 
than  in  194(».  This  trend,  it  is  V^ 
(Cotirlufhd  on  page  15.) 


THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  lecturer 


WOETHY  LECTURERS: 

You  as  leaders  in  your  communi- 
ties have  already  started  on  the  work 
of  a  new  year.  To  all  the  new  year 
will  bring  new  hope  and  renewed  de- 
termination that  as  Grange  builders 
we  may  go  forward  to  new  heights 
in  this  great  Diamond  Jubilee  year. 
The  importance  of  well  planned  pro- 
grams has  never  been  greater.  The 
need  for  the  Grange  as  the  great, 
"School  Out  of  School,"  is  recognized 
by  all  who  wish  to  build  for  a  better 
rural  life.  We  must  examine  care- 
fully the  needs  of  our  own  local  com- 
munities and  upon  those  needs  build 
our  Lecture  hour  programs.  If  we 
are  to  contribute  to  the  well  being 
of  rural  America  we  must  realize  that 
the  place  to  start  is  at  home.  We 
cannot  well  improve  others  until  we 
iirst  develop  ourselves.  Therefore 
the  first  thing  a  new  Lecturer  should 
and  must  do  if  any  permanent  good 
is  to  be  obtained,  is  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  all  the  things  that 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  worth- 
whileness  of  his  or  her  own  communi- 
ty. In  making  this  survey  it  is  well  to 
note  the  assets  which  the  community 
already  has  for  often  times  it  is  upon 
these  assets  that  you  can  most  ef- 
fectively build.  So  as  we  go  about 
planning  and  presenting  programs  let 
us  keep  in  mind  the  good  that  we  as 
developers  of  community  thought  can 
do.  The  first  question  every  lecturer 
should  ask  before  a  program  is  pre- 
sented is  whether  or  not  that  program 
will  help  to  build  a  better  community. 
It  is  upon  this  basis  you  should  judge 
your  efforts.  The  Grange  can  do 
much  to  help  all  types  of  communi- 
ties. The  responsibility  for  much  of 
this  work  is  in  your  hands  as  Lec- 
turers. The  type  of  thought  as  rep- 
resented by  you  in  the  programs  you 
present  will  have  an  influence  among 
your  associates  long  after  you  have 
been  forgotten.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  we  present  only  that 
sort  of  material  which  will  be  of  the 
type  to  improve  the  thinking  of  our 
members.  The  leaders  of  this  country 
have,  in  the  main,  been  developed  on 
the  farms  and  rural  villages  which 
dot  the  countrysides.  It  is  when  we 
realize  this  that  we  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  which  is  ours. 
The  future  of  this  country  may  well 
depend  upon  the  leaders  that  we  are 
developing  in  the  Granges  today.  So 
let  us  in  this  critical  year  remember 
the  duty  we  have  towards  the  com- 
munities which  we  represent  and  the 
individuals  who  comprise  our  mem- 
bership so  that  when  our  work  is  done 
we  may  hear  that  welcome  plaudit 
well  done." 


MAKE-TJP  OF  THE 

LECTURER'S  PAGE 

This  page  is  especially  for  the 
Grange  Lecturer  and  as  such  we 
^ant  to  make  it  helpful  to  you.  To 
that  end  we  would  appreciate  any 
suggestions  any  of  you  may  make 
•■egarding  the  sort  of  thing  you  want 
j>n  this  page.  We  would  particularly 
Ike  you  to  send  news  regarding  ac- 
"vities  of  the  Granges  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  State.  We  will  publish 
^8  much  as  we  possibly  can  of  any 
such  news  submitted. 

It  you  have  any  programs  which 
jou  have  found  to  be  especially  ef- 
J^tive  send  them  in  and  we  will,  if 
J^jblc  print  them  in  Grange  News, 

.  that  others  may  reap  the  benefit 
^^  your  experiences.     We  shall  look 

^ard  to  hearing  from  you. 


THINGS  TO  PLAN  FOR 

The  Regional  Conferences  will  be 
conducted  again  this  year.  You 
should  plan  to  attend.  These  confer- 
ences can  be  successful  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  attendance  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  conducted.  They  are 
designed  to  help  you.  Start  thinking 
now  of  the  questions  you  want  to  ask 
so  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  reap 
a  "bountiful  harvest,"  of  knowledge. 

The  Spring  Conference  for  Lec- 
turers at  State  College  will  be  held 
April  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  This  is  the 
one  conference  all  Lecturers  should  at- 
tend. All  phases  of  the  lecturer's 
work  will  be  discussed  and  nowhere 
else  can  so  much  information  and 
real  help  be  obtained.  Outstanding 
rural  leaders  will  be  there  to  help  you. 
Plans  are  being  completed  now  and 
more  detailed  information  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue.  The  cost  will  be 
modest  but  the  wise  lecturer  will  start 
planning  now  for  a  party  or  some 
other  way  to  raise  money  to  insure 
attendance  at  this  great  meeting  of 
(i range    Lecturers    of    Pennsylvania. 


SUGGESTED  FEBRU- 
ARY PROGRAM 

Theme:    Community  Betterment 

1 — Song. 

2 — Characteristics  which  contribute 
to  greatness  of — 

(a)  Washington. 

(b)  Lincoln. 

This  may  be  conducted  as  a  roll 
call  in  a  small  group  or  as  an  of- 
ficer's roll  call  in  a  large  group. 
3 — Panel  or  round  table  discussion 
on  one  of  the  following — 

(a)  How  can  we  help  our  com- 

munity this  year? 

(b)  What  can  the  Grange  do 

to  make  other  commu- 
nity organizations  more 
effective  ? 

(c)  Or  any  other  subject  par- 

ticularly adapted  to 
your  community. 

4 — Short  skit,  tableau  with  music 
or  well-known  poem. 

n — Special  Musical  Number. 

6 — Contest  or  Game. 


HELPS 


The  nuisic  for  this  program  should 
be  patriotic,  there  is  none  more  beau- 
tiful. It  is  well  to  have  a  special 
number  on  your  program  as  it  creates 
more  interest  than  the  usual  num- 
bers from   The   Patron. 

Discussions  in  the  Grange  are  very 
important  because  they  bring  out  the 
thought  of  all  members  present.  The 
discussion  might  be  concerning  com- 
munity projects.  There  is  no  way  we 
fonld  honor  our  favorite  hero  more 
than  by  doing  good  for  our  Communi- 
ty, State  or  Nation.  Choose  several 
projects  that  would  help  your  com- 
munity; then  have  the  pros  and  cons 
for  each,  finally  narrowing  it  down  to 
one  or  two  definite  things  you  can  ac- 
complish. Don't  fail!  We  must  work 
with  the  community  to  remain  a  live 
Grange. 

Tableaux  can  be  used  depicting 
some  incident  of  Lincoln's  or  Wash- 
ington's life.  The  use  of  well-known 
poems  is  always  good  if  you  have  a 
capable  person  to  give  them. 

Every  one  enjoys  some  fun  during 
a  lecturer  hour  and  thus  we  have  sug- 
gested a  game  or  contest. 

Stunt — Place  small  tree  made  from 
branch  of  some  fruit  tree  on  stage  to 
represent    Washington's    cherry    tree. 


Tic  cherries  on  this  made  by  rolling 
])ieces  of  paper  on  which  are  written 
a  task  each  must  perform  and  covered 
with  red  crepe  paper.  Each  may  go 
forward,  get  a  cherry  and  perform  by 
the  tree.  The  tasks  might  be  ques- 
tions concerning  history  or  just 
stunts,  as  sing  a  song,  tell  a  joke,  re- 
peat alphabet  backwards,  etc. 

Other  material  may  be  secured  by 
asking  your  Extension  office  to  secure 
for  you  the  following  bulletins  from 
State  College — 

1 — Group  Discussions. 

2 — Great  Men  (W^ashington  and 
Lincoln). 


LINCOLN'S  RULES  FOR  LIVING 

Do  not  worry,  eat  three  square 
meals  a  day,  say  your  prayers,  be 
courteous  to  your  creditors,  keep  your 
digestion  good,  steer  clear  of  bilious- 
ness, exercise,  go  slow  and  easy.  May 
be  there  are  other  things  that  your 
special  case  requires  to  make  you 
happy*  but,  my  friend,  these  I  reckon 
will  give  you  a  good  lift. 


HOW  BETSY  MADE  THE  FLAG 

Said  Washington  to  Betsy  Ross 

"A  flag  our  nation  needs, 

To   lead   our  valiant   soldiers   on   to 

high  and  noble  deeds; 
Now,  can  you  make  one  for  us?" 
To  which  she  made  reply, 
"I  am  not  certain  that  I  can; 
At  least  I'll  gladly  try." 

Chorus 

So  she  took  some  red  for  the  blood 
they  shed, 

Some  white  for  purity, 
Some   stars   so  bright   from   the   sky 
o'erhead. 

Some  blue  for  loyalty, 
And  sewed  them  all  together, 

For  loyal  hearts  and  true; 
And  hand  in  hand  as  one  we  stand, 

For  the  red,  white  and  blue. 


SUGGESTIONS 

This  drill  is  intended  for  children. 
A  flag  lying  on  a  table  is  concealed. 
Before  it  are  heaps  of  red,  white  and 
blue  paper,  and  also  irregular  pieces 
of  white  paper  representing  stars. 
While  refrain  is  sung  portions  of 
l)aper  are  dropped  upon  the  flag, 
and  as  refrain  ends  the  flag  is  waved. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

FOR  MARCH  PROGRAM 

In  planning  a  program  for  March 
we  automatically  think  of  a  St.  Pat- 
rick party.  However  in  this  year  the 
thought  of  Ireland  and  things  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  people  takes  on 
a  new  significance  when  we  read  of 
the  increasing  prominence  of  Ireland 
in  the  conflict  which  seems  almost 
certain  to  become  world  wide.  So 
while  we  plan  our  March  programs 
let  us  utilize  St.  Patrick's  Day  as  a 
time  to  not  only  study  about  the 
olden  days,  but  as  we  have  our  fun 
and  good  times  let  us  have  a  little 
serious  thought  and  see  if  we  can 
bring  to  our  people  a  picture  of  Ire- 
land and  its  place  in  the  International 
scheme.  Some  member  should  be  able 
to  discuss  this  adequately. 

We  would  not  want  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  have  some  pleasure 
with  the  informative  part  of  the  pro- 
gram so  we  would  suggest  that  you 
would  also  have  some  games,  stunts 
and  music  that  are  suggestive  of  the 
wit  and  humor  that  are  so  character- 
istic of  the  Irish  people.  Material 
for  this  program  may  be  secured  from 
your  county  agent.  Ask  him  for 
the  bulletin  from  State  College  en- 
titled,  ''Plans  for   St.   Patrick." 


THE  JONES  MOVED  TO  TOWH 

Old  Farmer  Jones  and  his  wife,  Nell, 
Had  always  had  a  passion 

For  saving  all  the  cash  they  could. 
In  fact  it  was  the  fashion. 

But  back  in  fateful  '31 

Their  bank  closed  up  its  door, 
And  'though  they  owned  their  little 
farm 

They  found  themselves  land-poor. 

Their    savings   gone,   their   stock   no 
good, 
They  couldn't  pay  their   taxes. 
The    farmer    said,    "Why    don't    we 
move? 
In  town  a  man  relaxes  I 

"Let's  leave  this  place  and  chores  for- 
get, 

Let's  buy   our  eggs   in  boxes." 
(He  didn't  know  the  town  was  full 

Of  cunning  merchant-foxes.) 

And  Nell  replied,  "Why,  I  believe 
I'd  like  a  small  apartment, 

I'd  like  for  once  to  shop  in  stores 
That  town-folks  call  department." 

And  so  they  sold  their  little  farm 
To  folks  who  had  grown  weary 

Of  looking  from  their  third  floor  rooms 
To  streets  both  bleak  and  dreary. 

They  bought  their  clothes  in  modern 
stores. 
They  even  rode  the   trolley; 
They   bought   their   chickens   cleaned 
and  dressed, 
(That  was  a  treat,  by  golly.) 

They  didn't  have  a  single  thing 

To  do  but  just  relax. 
They   paid    their   house-rent   by    the 
month 

And  never  thought  of  tax. 

But,  pretty  soon  a  shadow  fell. 
And,  boy,  it  was  a  honey! 

The  farmer  up  and  told  his  wife 
That  they'd  spent  all  their  money. 

But  did  it  daunt  her?    Not  a  bit  I 

She  took  it  with  a  grin, 
And  said,  "Look  here,  we're  not  the 
kind 

Of  people  to  give  in. 

"T  do  refuse  to  go  back  home 
And  face  that  jeering  mob. 

But  we'll  stay  here  and  budget  things. 
And  you  will  find  a  jobl" 

Nell  won  the  point  and  on  they  stayed 
But  store  work  got  him  down 

So  Farmer  Jones  still  rues  the  day 
He  said,  "Let's  move  to  town." 
— Pearl  Sturgis  Leech, 


GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

F.  J.  Wagner,  Harold  Orange, 
Irwin,  Pa. 

An  important  question  to  consider 
at  this  time  is  what  constitutes  good 
American  citizenship  in  this  critical 
period  and  how  do  I  measure  up  to 
my  standard  of  a  "Good  Citizen." 

Do  I  have  respect  for  that  time- 
honored  document  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution?  Would  I  think 
of  voting  for  a  candidate  for  a  public 
office  who  is  willing  to  trample  under- 
foot those  sacred  documents  which  are 
the  cornerstone  of  our  state  and  na- 
tion? Can  I  forget  that  our  citizen- 
ship is  not  an  article  of  commerce 
which  is  valued  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  rather  something  to  use  and  to 
help  every  honest  upright  fellow  citi- 
zen? 

November  5th  is  the  time  to  get 
busy  to  show  myself  a  good  citizen 
and  to  think  twice  before  I  act. 

Get  busy  and  think  whether  this  or 
that  candidate  is  worthy  of  the  place 
in  public  affairs  to  which  he  aspires. 
I  can't  stay  at  home  and  say  I  don't 
bother  myself  much  about  politics 
and  at  the  same  time  moan  about  the 
political  and  industrial  conditions.  If 
I  do  I  can't  consider  myself  a  good 
American  or  a  good  Granger  either. 
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Membership 


THE  Diamond  Jubilee  or  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Grange  will  be  celebrated  next  November  by  the  National  Grange 
and  the  call  has  gone  out  from  our  Worthy  National  Master,  L.  J. 
Taber,  to  make  the  year  1941  a  year  of  outstanding  Grange  growth   and 

achievement. 

To  do  this  every  member,  and  especially  every  officer,  in  Subordinate  and 

Pomona  must  work  to  bring  in  new  members. 

Many  good  people  living  in  Grange  Communities  have  never  been  asked 

to  join. 

Masters  and  Deputies  should  take  the  responsibility  of  arranging  mem- 
bership surveys  within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  A  membershii)  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed.    All  delinquent  and  prospective  members  should 

be  visited. 

By  personal  contact  and  solicitation,  many  new  members  can  be  secured 
and  in  the  same  way  many  may  be  reinstated. 

Let  us  nuike  1941  a  Diamond  Jubilee  year  in  reality.  K.  S.  B. 


seek  their  enactment.     Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  carry  out 

your  orders.  ^  .  v     i    .. 

Third-— It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  report  back  to  you  on  the 
progress  of  your  program.  This  report  should  come  to  you  either  by  the 
columns  of  Grange  Nt:ws  or  by  special  bulletins  from  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary You  will  be  informed  what  bills  are  in  accord  with  Grange  policy  and 
should  be  vigorously  supported  and  what  bills  contain  features  that  are 
detrimental  and  dangerous  to  Agriculture  and  should  be  vigorously  opposed. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  Committee  can  go  without  the  support  of  the 
membership.  Any  power  which  the  Master,  the  Legislative  Agent  and  the 
Legislative  Committee  has  to  influence  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  derived  from  the  members  of  the  Grange,  who  ''roll  up  their  sleeves" 

and  get  to  work.  ' 

Right  here  we  want  to  charge  the  Master  and  Secretary  of  every  Grange 
with  the  responsibility  of  acquainting  the  membership  of  their  Granges  with 
the  contents  of  these  bulletins.  The  reading  of  the  bulletins  from  the  State 
office  should  not  be  omitted.  They  should  be  discussed  so  that  every  member 
can  use  his  or  her  influence  at  the  proper  time.  If  you  are  called  upon  to 
write  a  letter  to  your  Assemblyman,  do  it.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  use  your 
telephone  or  send  a  telegram,  do  it.  If  you  want  the  position  of  your  Grange 
to  be  respected  in  your  community,  if  you  want  its  influence  to  be  felt,  you 
must  be  a  "fighting"  Granger.  You  may  meet  with  defeat  and  discourage- 
ment, but  if  you  believe  in  your  cause  and  the  cause  is  just  and  you  fight  the 
good  fight  you  will  have  gained  the  respect  even  of  those  who  oppose  you. 

The  Legislative  Committee  during  the  present  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly plans  to  pursue  the  Grange  Legislative  policy  with  vigor,  and  with 
confiden(;e  that  every  officer  and  every  member  of  every  Grange  will  preach 
the  Grange  policy  in  every  community  of  the  State.  Will  you  be  an  active 
Granger^  Ira  C.  Gross,  Chairman, 

Slate  Grange'  Legislative  Committee. 


Legislation  an  Important  Grange 

Function 

THE    present    session   of   the   Pennsylvania   Legislature    will    be    asked 
to   consider   many  bills   that   either   directly   or   indirectly    will    affect 
Agriculture.     Bills  calling  for  amendments  or  changes  in  our  present 
laws  for  education,  milk  control,  taxation  and  many  others  have  been   in- 
troduced or  will  be   introduced   before   the   end  of   the   session  by   various 
groups  interested  in  securing  such  legislation  favorable  to  their  particular 

interests. 

The  Grange  was  organized  to  seek  the  well-being  of  Agriculture  in  all 
things  and  this  includes  making  the  voice  and  vote  of  Agriculture  heard  and 
felt  in  behalf  of  such  bills  that  will  seek  to  sustain  and  advance  the  cause 
of  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  oppose  others  that  might  i)lace  him  at  a  soi'ial 
and  economic  disadvantage. 

On  all  vital  problems  affecting  the  farmer  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
has  a  fixed  policy  in  legislation.  This  policy  or  program  on  legislation  has 
not  been  formulated  or  created  by  the  Legislative  Committee.  Every  item 
of  it  is  the  result  of  a  resolution  that  had  its  origin  in  some  Subordinate  or 
Pomona  Grange  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Orange — a  perfect  example  of  effective  democracy.  The  program  then  be- 
comes the  program  of  the  entire  Grange  membershij).  From  then  on  the 
bonds  of  our  fraternity  demand  that,  accepting  the  will  of  the  majority,  we 
support  the  policy  vigorously,  even  though  such  action  runs  counter  to  our 
personal  opinions.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  policy  on  any  subject 
may  be  changed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  new  policy  is  established, 
just  as  we  change  the  officers  of  the  order.  In  the  Grange  we  must  not  have 
passive  resistance. 

In  order  that  your  interests  and  prosram  in  legislation  may  be  pro- 
tected and  advance<l  the  Worthy  Master  has  designated  a  steering  com- 
mittee known  as  the  Permanent  Legislative  Committee.  The  duties  of  this 
committee  are  threefold. 

First : — To  be  on  duty  at  the  "outer  gate" — to  carefully  examine  all 
the  bills  introduced  to  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  and  find  out  if  the  proposed 
laws  are  in  accord  with  your  policy  on  this  particular  matter,  and  if  they 
would  tend  to  promote  the  well  being  of  Agriculture  or  tend  to  oppress  it. 

Second: — It  is  the  duty  of  the  connnittee  to  have  drawn  and  introduced 
into  the  (ieneral  Assembly  such  bills  as  are  in  accord  with  the  policy  and  to 


State  Subsidies  to  Rural  Schools 

TIIK  Grange  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  policy  on  Education  as  formu- 
lated over  a  period  of  years.     In  the  early  1920's  the  Grange  realized 

that  if  "an  equal  oi)portunity  for  an  education  for  every  child  in  the 
Commonwealth"  was  to  mean  anything  at  all,  a  new  system  for  the  distri- 
bution of  state  aid  to  public  schools  was  necessary.  The  present  system  of 
appropriating  money  from  the  General  Funds  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
aid  of  the  public  schools  was  put  into  effect  in  1911  and  except  for  several 
amendments  has  remained  basically  unchanged  since  that  time.  It  provides 
in  general  that  the  amount  of  appropriation  a  district  receives  dei>ends  on 
the  true  value  of  the  real  property  back  of  each  teacher  employed.  These 
percentages  differ  in  fourth  class  districts  from  those  in  third,  second  or 
first  class  districts.  The  provisions  of  the  school  code  for  fourth  class  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows: — ■  4i 

The  Commonwealth  will  pay  to  a  school  district  of  the  fourth  class 
which  has  a  true  value  per  teacher  of  assessable  property  of  $r)(MlOfl 
or  less,  75  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
true  valuation  of  assessable  property  in  the  district  is  more  than  $50,000 
IKT  teacher  and  not  more  than  $1(M),(R)0  per  teacher  the  state  will  pay  tiO 
per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary.  If  the  true  valuation  of  assessable  proi^rty 
in  the  district  is  more  than  $1(M),()0(»  per  teacher  the  State  will  pay  50  ^r 
<*ent  of  the  mininnim  salary  of  the  teacher. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  schedule  that  the  burden  of  financial 
support  for  education  rests  on  real  property.  But  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth  has  shifts 
to  intangibles  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  life  insurance  and  the  lik^- 
Kspecially  in  rural  areas  has  the  relative  value  of  real  estate  declined,  when 
at  tin*  same  time  educational  costs  have  increased. 

At  the  1931  session  of  State  Grange  the  delegate  body  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  "That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  ^ 
minimum  tax  rate  of  five  mills  on  the  true  value  of  assessable  real  pro|)erty 
in  every  fourth  class  district  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  iniblic 
s<*hools,  and  that  the  state  should  then  appropriate  the  difference  between  the 
reveime  derived  from  the  five  mill  tax  and  $1,500  per  teaching  unit."  This 
has  been  the  basic  i)olicy  of  the  (i range  on  Education  since  19151  and  it  wa? 
reaffirmed  at  Wilkes-Barre  in  December,  1940,  with  the  added  instruction 
that  the  L<'gislative  Agent  be  instructed  to  have  prepared  and  introducen  m 
the  General   Assembly  such  a   bill. 

Su<'h  a  law  would  not  necessarily  increase  the  total  cost  of  our  ediic*' 
tional  system  but  it  would  increase  the  State's  share  <jf  the  cost,  at  the  sanif 
time  removing  stmie  of  the  burden  from  real  estate.  The  above  policy  is  a'^*^ 
sound  edu(;ationally  since  it  would  require  the  state  to  pay  a  proportionally 
greater  .share  of  the  costs  in  the  financially  distressed  districts.  The  oe- 
ficiency  in  the  present  law  is  evident  because  at  each  biennial  session  of  the 
Legislature  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  oi 
the  Sui»erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  special  aid  to  distressed 
school  districts. 

It   is   gratifying   to   note   that    several   other   groups    interested   in  *"* 
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financing  of  education  have  now  adopted  the  Grange  policy  and  consider  it 
the  only  feasible  solution  to  the  problem.  Thus  again  has  Grange  leader- 
ship and  policy  been  proven  sound. 

Finally  the  enactment  of  this  law,  which  will  improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  most  of  the  pupils  in  Fourth  Class  Districts  and  reduce  taxes 
on  farms  and  real  estate  in  many  districts,  will  depend  on  the  activity  of  the 
Grange  membership.  One  or  more  meetings  of  your  Grange  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  this  policy  and  ways  and  means  devised  to  acquaint  the 
people  in  general  with  its  advantages.  It  is  your  job  to  create  the  senti- 
jnent  for  this  bill  and  when  your  Assemblymen  and  Senator  realize  that  the 
voters  want  it,  we  will  have  it.  Ira  C.  Gross,  Chairman, 

State  Grange  Legislative  Committee. 


COMING  EVENTS 

February     8 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Red  Lion  Grange 

at  East  Yoe,  Pa. 
February     8 — Lawrence  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Willard  Grange 

Hall. 
February     8 — Lebanon  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  North  Jackson 

Grange  Hall. 
February  15 — Huntingdon  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Hall,  in  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
February  15 — Lackawanna   Pomona   will   meet  with  Newton  Grange. 
February  15 — Upper    Bucks    Pomona    will    meet    at    Plumsteadville 

Grange  Hall  at  10 :  30  a.  m.     Morning  and  after- 
noon sessions. 
February  18 — Dauphin  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Pleasant  Hill 

Grange,  Millersburg,  Pa. 
February  20 — Clinton  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Avis,  Pa. 
February  20 — Lackawanna  Pomona  will  meet  with  Newton  Grange. 
February  20 — Chester  and  Delaware   Counties  Pomona  will  meet  in 

the  New  Century  Club  House,  West  Chester,  Pa., 

at  10:  00  a.  m. 
February  22 — Cumberland    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Middle 

Spring  Grange  at  10:  30  a.  m. 
February  22 — Blair  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Allegheny  Grange 

at   Duncanville. 
March  1 — Berks  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Virginville  Grange 

at  Hamburg,  Pa. 
March  4 — Butler  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Eureka  Grange 

in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Prospect,  Pa. 
March         5 — Lower  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  County  Pomona  will  meet 

in  the  Wycombe  Baptist  Church  at  Wycombe,  Pa., 

10:30  a.m. 
March         G — Lycoming  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  in  Pine  Run  Grange 

Hall,    near   Linden,    Pa.      Installation    of   officers. 

State  Deputy  C.  Bowman  Waltz  in  charge. 
March  6 — Montgomery    County    Pomona   will    meet    at   Keystone 

(jrange  Hall,  Trappe,  Pa. 
March         8 — Lawrence  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  North  Beaver 

Grange. 
March        12 — Bedford    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Loysburg 

Grange  at  Loysburg,  Pa. 
March       12 — McKean  County  will  meet  with  Valley  Grange  at  Farm- 
ers Valley. 
March        15 — Monroe-Pike    Pomona    will    meet    with    Cherry    Valley 

Grange. 
April  4 — Columbia   and  Lower  Luzerne  Pomona  will   meet   with 

McKendree  Grange. 
April  5 — Cambria  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Buckhorn  Grange 

Hall,  Wilmore,  Pa. 
April  12 — Lancaster    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Warwick 

Grange  at  Rothsville  High  School. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRY 
LEADERS  DISCUSS 

ADVERTISING 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
glairy  leaders  held  at  Harrisburg, 
January  21st,  a  committee  of  three 
nien  were  appointed.  These  three  men 
^•'nsisting  of  Benjamin  G.  Eynon, 
^j-  D.  Marshall  and  Miles  Horst, 
chairman,  will  arange  for  a  tempo- 
•■ap  State  Committee  that  will  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's participation  in  the  national 
|\'lvertising  campaign.  Officers  of  the 
'  t;ito  Grange  were  in  charge  of  the 
jlarrisburg  meeting  which  was  called 
^0  discuss  the  national  advertising  of 
*'a"7  products.  On  the  temporary 
committee  will  be  representatives  of 
all  branches  of  the  industry  who  will 
'raw  up  agreement  forms,  articles  and 
y-laws  to  be  referred  back  to  a  large 
"oup  (,f  state  dairy  leaders  for  their 
^'^"sideration. 


An 


^-  H.  Olson,  representative  of  the 


*  "iprican  Dairy  Association  in  charge 

'*  "fganization  work,  was  present  and 

J|J"lmed  the  history  of  the  develop- 

*''»t  of  this  program  in  other  states. 


He  pointed  out  that  six  states,  name- 
ly, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Washington,  Montana  and  North  Da- 
kota had  organized  state  committees 
and  raised  the  $250,000  now  being 
used  for  the  initial  campaign  in 
twelve  markets.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  the  states  of  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, Michigan,  Kansas,  California 
and  South  Dakota  have  state  com- 
mittees set  up  with  temporary  com- 
mittees having  been  formed  in  Ohio 
and  Nebraska.  In  many  other  states, 
various  state  dairy  groups  have  dis- 
cussed and  have  taken  acticm  favor- 
ing u  nation-wide  advertising  pro- 
gram. 


THE  SELECTIVE  DRAFT 

On  January  21st  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Grange,  ac- 
companied by  the  State  Master  and 
the  State  Secretary,  called  upon  Dr. 
John  Mather  Lewis,  head  of  the  se- 
lective draft  in  Pennsylvania  to  con- 
fer with  him  relative  to  the  draft  of 
men  important  to  the  farm  industry. 

These  (Jrange  representatives  made 


it  clear  to  Dr.  Lewis  that  they  were 
not  asking  that  any  favoritism  be  ex- 
tended to  farmers  as  compared  with 
other  groups  of  men  in  the  country 
but  they  did  state  that  certain  things 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  farmers 
were  considered  for  the  draft.  In 
the  first  place,  they  said,  farm  help 
today,  of  necessity,  must  be  more 
skilled  than  was  the  case  in  the  past. 
The  mechanization  of  agriculture 
makes  this  necessary.  High  produc- 
ing animals,  particularly  dairy  ani- 
mals and  poultry  require  much  more 
skill  in  handling  than  was  the  case 
when  production  levels  were  low.  Be- 
cause of  these  facts  farmers  cannot 
be  expected  to  employ  those  rejected 
by  other  industries  but  must  have 
the  same  consideration  as  other 
groups. 

This  Grange  group  further  told 
Dr.  Lewis  that  with  wage  rates  rising 
in  industry,  farmers  are  placed  in 
a  position  where  they  cannot  pay 
the  same  wage  rates.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  consideration  to 
those  workers  on  the  farm  who  are 
farm  minded,  skilled  in  farm  labor 
and  willing  to  stick  by  their  farm 
employers  regardless  of  wage  rates. 

Dr.  Lewis  gave  this  group  a  very 
warm  reception  and  told  them  that  it 
was  the  first  representing  farmers 
that  had  appeared  before  him  and 
that  the  things  that  were  reported  by 
the  group  would  be  considered  in  the 
program  recommended  to  local  Con- 
scription Boards. 


STATE  TO  START  TWO  NEW 
TYPES  OF  DEFENSE  TRAINING 

Looking  ahead  to  a  demand  for 
many  additional  workers  in  defense 
industries  in  the  early  spring  months, 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Employment  Service,  is  advising  the 
officials  of  various  rural  and  urban 
school  districts  as  to  the  type  of  work- 
ers that  will  be  needed. 

At  the  same  time  suggestions  are 
being  offered  by  the  Department  rel- 
ative to  the  kind  of  vocational  pro- 
grams that  should  be  organized  to 
meet  the  need. 

This  national  defense  service  in- 
volves a  close  check  on  all  industries 
receiving  orders  for  defense  materi- 
als, the  number  of  workers  that  will 
be  required  by  each,  the  skills  in 
which  they  should  be  trained,  and 
when  they  will  be  needed.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  provide  courses 
only  when  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  people  trained  will  get 
jobs. 

Information  that  is  being  obtained 
will  be  valuable  in  setting  up  two 
new  national  defense  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  in  Pennsylvania 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  One  of 
these  will  permit  qualified  rural  and 
small  town  out-of-school  youth  to 
share  opportunities  with  their  city 
cousins  for  service  in  the  national  de- 
fense program  through  organization 
of  vocational  classes  in  local  schools. 
Another  plan  will  enable  local  school 
districts  to  supply  vocational  and  re- 
lated instruction  to  young  people  em- 
ployed on  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration work  projects. 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

A  series  of  Regional  Confer- 
ences for  Masters,  Lecturers, 
Secretaries,  Deputies,  Juvenile 
workers  and  other  interested 
patrons  will  be  held  throughout 
the  state  early  this  spring. 

Dates  and  locations  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  issue  of  Grange 

N  KWS. 


SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES  SHOW 

FEDERAL  PAY  ROLL  JUMP 


Dangler  Lies  in  Concentration  of 
Power  at  Washingfton 

Those  who  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  declare  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  140  years  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Capital  at  Wash- 
ington, the  machinery  of  the  Federal 
government,  as  measured  in  adminis- 
trative personnel,  has  expanded 
roughly  700  times  faster  than  the 
population  of  the  country.  Since 
1800  the  population  has  been  multi- 
plied 25  times,  while  the  number  of 
Federal  office  holders  has  been  multi- 
plied 17,950  times. 

In  the  year  1800,  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  the  latter 
place  recorded  the  fact  that  "the 
whole  force  of  office  clerks,  totaling  54 
persons,  and  all  of  the  books  and  pa- 
pers of  the  government,  in  seven  small 
and  five  large  boxes,  were  transported 
from  Philadelphia." 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  payroll  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  doubled  and  now 
stands  at  more  than  a  million.  How 
many  freight  trains  of  100  cars  each 
would  be  required  to  transport  the 
records  of  the  Federal  government  to 
some  new  location,  like  Topeka, 
Kansas,  for  example,  nobody  knows ! 

So  long  as  the  states  continue  to 
acquiesce  in  the  concentration  of 
power  at  Washington  that  has  long 
been  in  progress,  the  greater  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  will  become.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  all  power  is 
lodged  at  Washington — which  God 
forbid — it  necessarily  follows  that  no 
power  will  be  left  to  the  states,  or  to 
the  i)eople. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE 

MAY  HAVE  A  HOME 

IN  WASHINGTON 


An   Active   Campaign  for  Raising 
Funds  to  Start  Soon 

An  important  feature  of  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  the  National  Grange 
to  be  celebrated  throughout  1941  is 
an  ambitious  project  looking  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Grange  home  at  the  National  Capital. 
For  many  years  such  a  dream  has 
been  indulged  by  Grange  leaders  and 
for  a  considerable  period  steps  have 
been  taken  in  the  creation  of  a  build- 
ing fund,  which  has  now  reached 
nearly  $75,000.  Very  shortly  an 
intensive  campaign  will  be  started 
among  the  nearly  8,000  Granges  of 
the  land  soliciting  funds  for  such  a 
building,  with  a  ready  response  from 
the  membership  generally  expected. 

For  well  toward  20  years  the  Na- 
tional Grange  has  maintained  legis- 
lative headquarters  at  Washington, 
where  it  has  been  a  powerful  force  in 
promoting  legislation  beneficial  to 
agriculture  and  the  rural  interests, 
and  oftentimes  preventing  the  enact- 
ment of  proposed  measures  which 
would  have  worked  injury  to  the  farm 
interest  of  the  nation.  The  Grange 
is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential legislative  forces  at  Wash- 
ington and  when  established  in  a 
home  of  its  own  its  efficiency  in  this 
direction  will  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

If  the  building  project  carries  it  is 
expected  gradually  to  merge  all  the 
executive,  legislative  and  secretarial 
departments  of  the  organization  under 
one  roof  at  the  National  Capital,  with 
the  likelihood  that  whoever  may  be 
National  Master  will  take  up  perma- 
nent residence  at  Washington. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi^  Home  Economics  Committee 


NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS 
By  Dr.  Hanna  MoK.  Lyons 

In  planning  the  yearly  prograni  the 
State  H«me  Economics  Committee 
has  assigned  February  as  the  month 
for  your  formal  greeting. 

So  to  1941  we  say  in  the  words  of 
the  i)0€t — 

"Welcome,    thrice    welcome!     Young 

fellow — 
With  roguish  eye,  and  countenance 
glad"— 

And  to  each  of  our  more  than  65,000 
Grange  members  a  most  cheery  greet- 
ing. Faith,  with  Hope,  with  Charity, 
with  Fidelity  as  we  begin  and  are  off 
for  the  race  that  will  make  ours  an 
outstanding  Grange  year. 

This  is  the  time  to  study  your  past 
programs  retaining  any  high-lights 
that  you  feel  will  strengthen  your 
community,  but  especially  delving 
among  the  new  thoughts  and  ideas 
that  the  New  Year  has  brought  and 
choosing  the  ones  that  will  strength- 
en your  program  and  is  suited  for 
your  own  section.  We  are  told  that 
"Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime." 
What  are  your  "goals"  that  you 
would  have  your  Grange,  your  com- 
munity reach  this  year?  Soon  the 
suggestions  from  State  and  National 
Committees  will  be  reaching  you  to 
help;  but  even  before  they  come  you 
will  have  thought  out  the  goals  you 
will  work  to  reach. 

Two  definite  things  that  have  come 
to  me  very  emphatically  may  I  pass 
on  to  you  to  become  a  part  of  your 
goals?  Very  recently  in  a  meeting 
the  speaker  gave  to  his  audience  as 
their  special  duty  and  care  "to  retain 
the  tenderness,  the  sympathetic  touch" 
so  much  needed,  so  valuable  in  this 
old  world.  Saying  the  world  is  be- 
coming very  hard,  the  men  with  so 
much  anxiety,  so  many  trying  tasks 
will  lose  this  tenderness  so  much 
needed  and  cautioned  the  women  in 
his  audience  that  in  the  work  of  re- 
construction they  must  be  ready  and 
willing  to  see  to  it  that  we  retain 
this  fine  feature,  else  it  will  be  lost 
and  sorry  will  be  the  day  when  we  in 
America  lose  our  liability  for  tender- 
ness and  the  sympathetic  touch  when 
it  is  needed. 

Nutrition — what  is  it — will  you  look 
up  the  definition  ?  We  were  all  shocked 
when  the  news  was  broadcast  that 
health  conditions  —  malnutrition, 
were  as  serious  as  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  last  world  war.  We  have 
had  15  to  25  years  to  practice  the 
excellent  teachings  given  at  that  time 
and  continued  with  the  children. 

I  would  like  again  to  quote  from 
poet  Relter  as  he  talks  to  "The  Infant 
New  Year,"  saying, 

"But  somehow,  it  seems  I  can't  help 

but  feel 
That  we'll  make  the  grade,  with  you 

at  the  wheel. 
Tell  me  did  Father  Time  grant  us  a 

gift, 
For  you  to  bestow,  that  will  give  us 

a  lift: 
Something  to  banish  our  boding  and 

fear 
And  add  a  gay  note  to  our  'Happy 

New  Year.' 
Believe  me,  we  earthlings  are  sorely 

distressed ; 


So  ^do  your  work,   youngster,'   and 

make  it  your  best." 
As  the  Grange  makes  this  the  best 
year  for  Home  Economics. 


"A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  youl 
Each  one  has  some  part  to  play. 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  today." 


How  soon  the  millennium  would 
come  if  the  good  things  people  in- 
tend to  do  tomorrow  were  only  done 
today. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  HOME 

ECONOMICS  COMMITTEE 

Many  Granges  have  had  four  Home 
Economics  programs  during  the  year, 
others  have  had  one  feature  at  each 
meeting. 

Among  the  things  accomplished  on 
the  temperance  program  was  the  clos- 
ing of  a  saloon  and  voting  a  village 
dry.  Many  Granges  gave  one  feature 
on  temperance  in  several  programs, 
while  one  gave  the  movie,  "Ten 
Nights  in  a  Barroom." 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  Peace  Program.  Contributions 
were  made  to  the  Peace  Society, 
peace  petitions  were  circulated,  pro- 
grams were  given,  debates  were  held 
and  essays  on  "Peace"  were  written. 

Go  to  Church  Sunday  was  observed 
in  numbers  of  Granges  and  programs 
on   Sabbath   Observance   were   given. 

Under  community  projects  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  spon- 
sored Community  School  and  Grange 
Fairs,  4-H  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  adult 
groups  in  canning,  clothing,  furniture 
reupholstering  and  flower  shows.  They 
assisted  with  cleaning  up  a  cemetery, 
in  community  recreation  and  in  buy- 


ing a  screen  projector  for  the  com- 
munity. They  presented  a  quilt, 
candy  and  flowers  to  a  children's 
home,  and  helped  a  family  whose 
home  had  been  burned.  Donations 
were  given  to  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Antituberculosis  Society. 

Kitchen  improvement  sponsored  m 
the  Grange  included  a  kitchen  shower, 
installing  water,  electric  water  heat- 
er, electric  range,  and  coffee  urn; 
buying  cooking  utensils  and  tables 
and  putting  on  programs  showing 
slides  of  kitchens  before  and  after 
improvement.  This  kitchen  improve- 
ment has  spread  to  many  homes. 

Grange  halls  were  further  im- 
proved by  painting  furniture  and  pa- 
pering, furnishing  new  window  and 
stage  curtains  and  laundering  cur- 
tains; buying  new  officers'  chairs, 
putting  in  indirect  lighting.  Tableau 
gowns  and  song  books  were  furnished. 

Young  people  participated  in  pro- 
grams by  taking  charge  of  games, 
taking  part  in  debates,  plays,  drill 
teams  and  choruses,  and  in  many 
cases  were  officers  of  the  Grange. 

Home  consumption  of  farm  prod- 
ucts was  fostered  by  canning  and  by 
stressing  the  use  of  butter,  for  both 
economic   and   health   qualities. 

Farm  and  home  as  well  as  highway 
safety  were  stressed.  Highway  police 
have  in  several  cases  discussed  ways 
of  promoting  highway  safety.  Dan- 
gerous intersections  were  marked. 

Grange  grounds  were  beautified  by 
planting  vines,  flowers,  shrubs  and 
trees,  mowing  lawns  and  placing 
Grange  names  on  buildings.  In  one 
case  a  windbreak  was  planted. 

In  the  line  of  health  and  sanitation 
a  nutrition  project  and  an  eating  for 
health  program  was  sponsored.  A 
well  was  dug,  a  water  system  put  in 
and  sanitary  toilets  were  installed. 

Money  raising  projects  include 
bake,  candy,  apron,  Christmas  Seal 
and  vanilla  sales.  Box  lunches,  sup- 
pers, festivals  and  election  day  meals 
were  provided.  By  means  of  these 
projects  a  new  roof  was  put  on,  lights 
were  installed  and  a  boy  was  heli)ed 
through  college. 

Besides  these  projects  there  were 
many  additional  miscellaneous  ones. 
For  suggestions  watch  the  AVoman's 
page  in  the  Grange  News. 


f  f.  ?  ?■  I  f  f 
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The  above  group  is  the  Lyndell  Grange  Chorus  from  Lyndell  Grange 
in  Chester  County  which  won  top  honors  in  the  state-wide  Grange  Sing- 
ing Contest  conducted  during  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  at  Wilkes-Barre,  December  10-12.  This  singing  contest 
was  one  of  the  high  lights  among  the  entertaining  features  of  the  State 
Grange  Session. 

Those  in  the  chorus  were — top  rov\,  left  to  right:  Ralph  Entrokin, 
Samuel  Lantz,  Herbert  Clavier,  John  Lantz,  George  Cook,  Allen  Peck, 
John  Ammarell.  Spco7}i1  row:  Klsic  Gray,  Ruth  Moore,  Margaret  Cook, 
Margaret  Lantz,  Ruth  Bowersock,  Sara  Gray,  Josephine  Robinson,  Lil- 
lian Peters.  Bottom  row:  Rosemary  Lantz,  Mary  Miller,  Sue  Lowry, 
Helen  Petre,  Elizabeth  Ammarell,  Janet  Moore,  Gertrude  Meredith, 
Catharine  Popjoy. 


NO  OCCUPATION 

She  rises  up  at  the  break  of  day 

And   through   her   tasks   she  races 
She  cooks  the  meals  as  best  she  may, 

And  scrubs  the  children's  faces. 
While   school   books,   luncheons,  rib- 
bons too. 

All  have  consideration. 
And  yet  the  census  man  insists 

She  "has  no  occupation." 

When  breakfast   dishes  are  all  done 

She  bakes  a  pudding,  maybe; 
She  cleans  the  rooms  up  one  by  one, 

With  one  eye  watching  baby; 
The  mending  pile  she  then  attacks 

By  way  of  variation. 
And  yet  the  census  man   insists 

She  "has  no  occupation." 

She  irons  some  for  a  little  while 

Then  presses  pants  for  daddy; 
She  welcomes  with  a  cheery  smile 

Returning  lass  and  laddie; 
A  hearty  dinner  then  she  cooks 

By  way  of  recreation. 
And  yet  the  census  man  insists 

She  has  "no  occupation." 

For  lessons  that  the  children  loam 

The  evenings  are  scarce  ample; 
To  mother,  dear,  they  always  turn 

For  help  with  each  example: 
In  grammar  and  geography 

She  finds  her  relaxation; 
And  still  the  census  man  insists 

She  has  "no  occupation." 


February:  Bring  in  some  branches 
of  pussy  willows  and  forsythia  for 
early  bloom  indoors.  Delphiniums 
sown  indoors  in  February  or  in  early 
March  will  usually  come  into  flower 
by  mid-July  .  .  .  When  your  seed 
order  arrives,  sort  the  packets  into 
different  groups — those  to  be  started 
early  indoors  or  in  cold  frames,  those 
to  be  sown  outdoors  in  the  garden 
and  so  on.  Wooden  labels  can  be 
written  now  and  fastened  to  the  pack- 
ets in  order  that  all  may  be  ready 
when  the  time  for  sowing  comes. 


PARTY  GAME 

Hoisekeeper's  Mistakes 

Create  some  obvious  errors  in  your 
housekeeping.  Ten  or  twelve  will  suf- 
fice. Place  a  few  uncooked  white 
beans  in  the  candy  or  i)eanut  dish; 
unwrapped  sticks  of  gum  among  the 
leaves  or  flowers  of  a  plant;  hang 
one  picture  upside  down;  a  mar«h- 
mallow  in  the  sugar  bowl ;  a  golf  ball 
in  the  fruit  dish;  etc.,  etc.  Furnish 
each  guest  with   a  slip  of  paper  and 


SPRING   is   the    most    important   season  e' 
the  year  as  far  as  fashions  go!     Get  yoU' 
spring    sewing    done    ahead    of    time  tnH 
year!       Send    for    your    copy    of    the    Spn''* 
Fashion   Book  now    .    .    .   from  a  wide  choic* 


eli    i 


of  chic  patterns,  make  selections  for  your*'"-    i 
and  your  family,  and  be  all  ready  for  E**'"    | 
day.      Remember,    when    you    sew    your   o^ 
your    wardrobe    acquires    smart    individuaUwi 
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pencil.  The  object  is  for  everyone 
*Q  wander  about  the  room  or  rooms 
writing  down  in  secret  the  misplaced 
objects  he  or  she  sees.  The  objects 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  person 
who  discovers  them.  The  player  with 
the  most  complete  list  wins. 

HOUSEHOLD  HINTS 

Stockings  should  be  turned  inside 
out  before  washing.  Only  the  finest 
soap  should  be  used  and  the  stock- 
ings shouldn't  be  rubbed,  but  squeezed 
instead. 

Curtain  stretching  is  made  easier  if 
an  ordinary  fork  is  used  in  placing 
the  curtains  on  the  stretcher. 

*  *     * 

Furniture    may    be   polished    with 
liquid   paraflan.       This    substance    is 
said  to  be  as  good  as  furniture  polish, 
as  well  as  more  economical. 
«     «     « 

Dusting  ceilings  and  walls  regular- 
ly, say  once  a  week,  helps  keep  them 
clean  and  fresh. 

*  *     * 

Washing  handkerchiefs  when  there 
is  a  cold  in  the  family,  or  after  a 
cold,  should  be  done  as  follows:  First 
boil  them  in  a  gallon  of  water  to 
which  three  or  four  tablespoons  of 
salt  have  been  added.  Then  wash  in 
the  usual  manner. 

*  *     * 

Piano  keys  must  never  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water.  Use  a  cloth 
lightly  dampened  with  water  or  al- 
cohol. 

*  *     * 

Grease  usually  can  be  removed  from 
fabrics   by   rubbing   vigorously    with 
Fuller's  earth   or   corn   meal. 
*•)«■* 

Woodwork  is  much  easier  to  keep 
clean  if   it    is    rubbed   with    wax   or 
furniture  polish  at  frequent  intervals. 
«     «     « 

Tile  should  not  be  washed,  but 
merely  rubbed  with  a  damp  cloth,  then 
polished  with  wax. 

*  *     * 

Leather  should  never  have  furni- 
ture polish,  oil  or  varnish  applied  to 

it. 


Oiled  floors  should  have  an  absolute 
minimum    of   water    used    on    them. 
And  any  oil  used  should  be  rubbed  in 
as  completely  as  possible. 
«    «    « 

Paper    towels    impart    a    brilliant 
lustre  to  china  and  glass  when  used 
to  rub  these  articles. 
«     «     « 

Old  wax  may  best  be  removed  from 
wooden  floors  by  scrubbing  with 
warm,  soapy  water. 

*     *     » 

Blankets  should  never  be  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  sun.  And  never  stretch 
the  edges  or  any  part  of  a  wet 
blanket,  or  any  other  woolen  article. 


and  your  clothing   budget  goes  twice  a> 


fir. 


15c,  or  10c  if  ordered  with  pattern.  P^j 
TERN  DEPARTMENT.  GRANGE  NEW* 
428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


RECIPES 

Million  Dollar  Devil's  Food  Cake 

2  Cups   sugar. 

h  Cup  butter. 

M^  ,^^"ares  B  a  k  e  r  's  Chocolate 
(Melted). 

4  Eggs. 

1  Cup  sweet  milk. 

*  Cups  cake  flour  (sifted  6  times). 
1/   ~,^^^Poons  baking  powder. 

/2  Teaspoon  salt. 

1  Teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  sugar,  butter,  add  egg  yolks, 
J'locolate.  Add  alternately  milk  and 
^^^'  Beaten  egg  whites  last. — Ohio 
^'^nge  Cook  Book. 


Mocha  Icixg 

3  Tablespoons   butter. 

4  Tablespoons  cocoa. 

6  Tablespoons  very  strong  coffee. 
4  Cups  sifted  confectionery  sugar. 
1  Teaspoon  vanilla. 

Cream  butter  until  light  and 
smooth.  Gradually  cream  in  cocoa, 
add  vanilla,  then  coffee  alternately 
with  sifted  confectionery  sugar  to 
make  icing  stiff  to  spread. 

This  may  be  put  into  a  jar  and 
kept  until  ready  to  be  used. — Ohio 
Orange  Cook  Book. 


SCRUBGRASS  GRANGE— 
VENANGO  COUNTY  CLOSES 

SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

Scrubgrass  Grange,  No.  1705,  closed 
a  very  successful  year  with  181  mem- 
bers enrolled.  Mention  is  made  be- 
low of  some  of  the  important  events  in 
which  Scrubgrass  Grange  participat- 
ed during  the  year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  composed  en- 
tirely of  young  people,  presented  an 
Easter  play,  "His  Cross,"  directed  by 
Walton  Voight. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
purchased  a  white  steel  utility  cabi- 
net for  the  dining  hall  with  the  ten 
dollar  State  Home  Economics  Grange 
prize  won  for  Scrubgrass  by  Mrs. 
William  J.  Parker,  while  she  was 
both  chairman  of  Scrubgrass  and  Po- 
mona Grange  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittees. 

Scrubgrass  Grange  entertained  the 
Venango  County  Fruit  Growers  As- 
sociation Farm  Show,  held  in  Frank- 
lin, Pa.,  in  October.  Mrs.  Plummer 
Eakin,  Chairman  of  the  booth  for 
the  Grange,  won  for  the  Grange  fifty 
dollars  through  her  untiring  efforts. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
composed  of  Mrs.  Frank  Riddle, 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Chas  Campbell 
together  with  the  Special  Activity 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Shelley  had  the  following 
projects  for  the  year: 

April — The  women  attended  Miss 
Esther  Hart's  Home  Economics  Ex- 
tension Dinner  held  in  the  Presby- 
terian   Church   in    Franklin,   Pa. 

May — Box  social  and  two  one-act 
plays  presented  by  the  Dramatic  Club. 

June — Entertained  the  County 
Traveling  Manual  Contest  of  Po- 
mona Grange. 

July — The  Dramatic  Club,  under 
the  leadership  of  Norman  Brandt, 
presented  a  three-act  play,  "The 
Ghost  of  Roaring  Pine." 

August — The  annual  Grange  picnic 
at  Scrubgrass  Grange  was  held,  with 
150  or  more  in  attendance.  After 
the  dinner  in  the  evening  Kenneth 
A.  Christy,  world  renowned  for  his 
Christy  haircut,  gave  techni-colored 
movies  of  his  world  travels. 

The  annual  Flower  Show  and  Style 
Show  was  held  August  30th,  with  300 
in  attendance. 

September  —  The  Grange  enter- 
tained Pomona  Grange  for  an  all  day 
session. 

October — The  older  Grange  mem- 
bers entertained  the  younger  grang- 
ers with  a  masquerade  Halloween 
Party  on  Halloween  night. 

November — On  November  21st  the 
Grange  women  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Edwin  Kakin  held  a  chicken 
supper. 

December — The  Dramatic  Club 
entertained  the  Grange  members  with 
a  Christmas  party.  Santa  gave  every- 
one a  ten-cent  present. 

Things    Accomplished    During    the 

Year 

1.  Purchase  of  a  steel  utility  cabi- 
net for  dining  hall  by  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee. 

2.  Bought    blinds   for    main    audi- 


torium of  hall  and  kitchen  from  sale 
of  vanilla. 

3.  Purchased  trays. 

4.  Purchase  of  oriental  rug  for  the 
main  auditorium  for  the  "cloth"  be- 
tween the  stations  of  Ceres  and  Over- 
seer. 

5.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Chairman 
of  the  Landscaping  Committee,  deco- 
rated the  Grange  property  with 
shrubbery,   trees,  etc. 

6.  The  Dramatic  Club  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Clarence  Eakin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club,  repainted  the  walls 
of  the  main  auditorium  of  the  hall. 

7.  The  Grange  gave  a  gift  of  $25.00 
to  Wesley  Grange,  a  neighbor  Grange, 
who  lost  its  hall  in  April  by  fire  to 


help  rebuild.  They  also  contributed 
the  net  proceeds  of  some  twenty  dol- 
lars derived  from  giving  a  i^lay,  "Slim 
Bryant's  Georgia  Wild  Cats."  The 
Grange  contributed  a  SHm  of  money 
to  the  brothers  of  Shiloh  Grange  as 
requested. 

Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Parker,  See, 

Scrubgrass  Grange. 


Little  Mary  was  dressed  in  a  bath- 
ing suit  and  taken  into  the  water 
for  the  first  time.  Soon  her  voice  was 
heard : 

"Mother,  is  this  thing  supposed  to 
be  keeping  me  dry,  cause  it  isn't  a 
bit." 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  pattern!  16o.  each  In  atamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


2710 — Both  easy  and  economical  to  make  is 
this  pretty  apron  from  a  yard  of 
fabric.  Sizes  Small.  Medium  and 
Large.  Requires  1  yd.  39-in.  fab- 
ric, 4>4   yds.  braid,  in  any  size. 

2700 — For  mornings  about  the  house,  'wear 
this  simple  frock  with  its  easy 
sleeves  and  heart  pockets.  Sizes  16 
to  60.  Size  36,  3»4  yds.  39-ln.  fab- 
ric, %  yd.  contrasting,  3  yds.  ruf- 
fling. 

3224 — Buttons  down  the  side  of  this  new 
Jumper  are  pleasantly  different,  and 
make  pressing  easy.  Sizes  12  to  20. 
Size  18,  2  yds.  39-in.  fabric  for 
blouse;    2Y2  yds.  54-ln.  for  Jumper. 

2701 — Casual  day-times  call   for  this  trimly 

F Tactical  frock  with  its  button- 
ront.  Sizes  14  to  52.  Size  36. 
3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric,  %  yd.  con- 
trasting. 

2612 — This  pattern  includes  a  blouse.  Jerkin 
and  skirt  to  wear  together  or  team 
with  other  articles  of  your  ward- 
robe.    Sizes  10  to  20.     Size  16.  1% 


yds.  39-ln.  fabric  for  blouse :  2% 
yds.  54-ln.  for  skirt  and  Jerkin. 

2600 — Your  little  girl  can  dress  without 
your  aid  in  this  cunning  button- 
front  Jumper.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size 
4.  1  yd.  39-ln.  fabric  for  blouse; 
'^  yd.  54-in.  for  Jumper.  Hat 
Pattern  No.  3447,  sizes  2  to  10 
years,   must   be  ordered   separately. 

2535 — There's  nothing  like  a  new  hat  to  pep 
up  your  winter-weary  wardrobe. 
This  pattern  Includes  three  fashion- 
minded  designs.  One  size,  adapta- 
ble to  any  head  size.  Turban  with 
back  bow,  %  yd.  36-ln.  fabric; 
halo  beret,  %  yd.  39-ln.  fabric.  % 
yd.  18-in.  Interlining ;  turban  with 
crown.  %  yd.  35-ln.  fabric.  V4  yd. 
27-ln.  Interlining. 

The  new  Spring  Fashion  Book  is  Just  off 
the  press !  It  includes  many  designs  for 
larger  sizes,  advice  on  correcting  figure 
fault,  and  over  100  patterns  for  all  ages. 
Send  for  your  ropy  now  !  It's  15  cents — 
Just  10  cents  when  ordered  with  a  pattern. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


FEBRUARY 

February  is  the  month  for  Juve- 
niles to: 

Pop  corn. 

Tell  stories. 

■Go  coasting. 

Make  valentines. 

Learn  a  new  song. 

Learn  a  new  game. 

Go  for  a  sleigh-ride. 

Have  a  skating  party. 

Learn  to  know  some  great  men. 

Do  something  to  improve  their 
room. 


Our  motto  for  1941  is: 
"Be  Kind  in  Little  Ways." 
We  hope  you  will  not  only  post  your 
motto  in  your  room  but  that  you  will 
study  ways  and  means  to  make  it  a 
real  part  of  your  year's  program.  It 
might  lead  to  some  programs  on  cour- 
tesy or  neighborliness :  to  more 
thoughtful ness  for  ill  or  shut-in  mem- 
bers, old  or  unfortunate  people  in 
the  community.  But  mostly  we  hope 
it  will  remind  you  that  you  belong 
to  a  fraternity,  and  as  members  of 
such  you  are  pledged  to  help  each 
other.  Finding  ways  to  do  this  is  a 
great  game. 


round  a  table  making  valentines.  Pass 
candy  hearts. 

February  is  a  month  of  red-letter 
days  so  we  never  lack  for  program 
ideas.  While  honoring  Washing-ton 
and  Lincoln  in  our  programs  this  year 
why  not  also  remember  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick,  whose  invention  of  the  reap- 
er was  the  first  great  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  agriculture. 
His  birthday  comes  on  the  fifteenth. 

If  your  meeting  night  comes  near 
the  twenty-seventh,  why  not  have  an 
evening  with  Longfellow^ 


CONTESTS  FOR  1941 

I  was  pleased  with  the  response  to 
the  Juvenile  contests  last  year.  But 
I  hope  for  a  more  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation in  them  this  year.  Mrs. 
Caldwell  writes  me  that  the  two  Na- 
tional contests  will  be  the  same  as 
last  year:  the  Achievement  contest 
and  the  Essay  contest  will  be  con- 
tinued with  perhaps  some  minor 
changes  in  the  rules.  In  the  state 
we  will  again  have  the  program 
Scrap-book  contest.  We  believe  that 
learning  to  build  and  execute  worth- 
while programs  is  one  of  the  best 
things  we  do  as  a  Juvenile  Grange, 
so  we  are  going  to  continue  to  put 
emphasis  on  it. 

Many  Matrons  tell  us  that  they 
have  to  miss  some  of  the  winter  meet- 
ings because  of  bad  roads,  etc.,  so 
they  think  they  have  no  chance  in 
a  year  round  program  contest.  This 
year  we  are  running  a  second  pro- 
gram contest  and  offering  a  prize  to 
the  best  series  of  programs  (not  less 
than  four)  built  around  a  central 
theme.  "Patriotism,''  "Temperance," 
"Grange  History,"  "Our  Neighbor- 
hood," "Our  County,"  "Famous  Boys 
and  Girls."  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  subjects  around  which  a 
series  of  programs  might  be  built. 

Because  this  is  the  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee year  of  the  Grange  we  want  to  do 
an  especially  good  job  in  all  lines 
of  Grange  work  so  we  are  going  to 
stress  MEMBERSHIP  by  giving  a 
prize  to  the  Juvenile  that  makes  the 
largest  gain  in  membership,  counting 
from  October  1,  li>40,  to  October  1, 
1941.  Then  we  want  to  stress  BET- 
TER BUSINESS  METHODS  in 
some  way  so  we  are  going  to  give 
one  dollar  to  the  first  Juvenile  in  the 
state  to  send  me  a  letter,  signed  by 
your  Secretary  or  Matron  and  the 
Master  of  your  Subordinate  and  bear- 
ing* the  Orangie  seal,  stating  that 
«very  member  on  your  roll  has  his 
dues  paid  in  full  to  the  end  of  1941. 


PROGRAM  PLANS 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

February — 

1.  Valentine  party  with  games  and 
refreshments. 

2.  February  birthdays — Great  men 
and  women.  Special  notice  taken  of 
members  whose  birthdays  occur  in 
February. 

March — 

1.  Signs  of  Spring.  A  roll  call. 
Start  a  poster  that  will  hang  on  the 
wall  during  March  and  April.  Deco- 
rate with  flowers  and  birds.  Write 
on  it  signs  of  spring,  as  they  are 
seen  and  reported  by  the  members. 

2.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Games  and 
stunts.  Birth  month  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell. 

April — 

1.  Clean-up  week.  A  cleaning  bee 
either  of  your  room  or  the  grounds 
around  the  hall. 

2.  Garden  week.  Planting  time  is 
coming.  Plans  for  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens,  looking  ahead  to  Fair 
exhibits  in  the  fall. 

Spring  poets  are  supposed  to  flour- 
ish about  this  time.  Boys  might  write 
poems  for  one  meeting,  girls  for  the 
other. 

Birth    month    of    William    Shake- 
speare. 
May — 

1.  Mother's  Day  program.  "Mother" 
in  song  and  story. 

(A  program  to  be  given  in  the  Sub- 
ordinate Grange.) 


2.  Memorial    Day    in    poetry    and 

song.  .  ,  .  1 

National  music  week,  poetry  week 
and  child  health  week  all  come  dur- 
ing this  month. 

June — 

1.  Plans  for  summer. 

Plan  a  picnic. 

Plan  a  hike. 

Plan  a  bird-walk. 

Plan  an  out-door  evening. 

2.  An  evening  with  the  flowers. 

July— 

1.  For  a  better  celebration  of  In- 
dependence Day. 

2.  History   of   our   neighborhood. 

a.  past,  b.  present,  c.  future, 
(a  prophecy). 

August — 

1.  Program  and  games  around  a 
campfire.  Use  an  Indian  fire  light- 
ing ceremony. 

2.  Birthday  of  Orville  Wright, 
builder  of  the  first  successful  air- 
plane. Have  an  exhibit  of  model 
planes. 

September — 
Back  to  school. 

1.  What  can  children  do  to  im- 
prove our  school?  Roll  call  or  dis- 
cussion. A  new  game  for  the  school 
ground. 

2.  Grange  Quiz — in  the  form  of  a 
base-ball  game. 

October — 

1.  What  can  Juvenile  Grange  mem- 
bers do  to  improve  their  community? 

2.  Stunt  night — with  a  Halloween 
flavor. 

Apple  week.  Columbus  Day.  Birth- 
day of  James  W^hitcomb  Riley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

November — 

1.  Peace  program — a  one-act  play. 

2.  Book  night.  Ask  each  one  to 
represent  the  title  of  some  book.  Have 
a  story  teller  in. 

December — 

1.  Christmas   in  other   lands. 

2.  Christmas  in  America. 

a.  One  hundred  years  ago. 

b.  Today. 

c.  In  the  future — looking  to- 

ward a  better  observance 
of  the  day. 


Polly:    "Isn't  that  a  hope  chest?" 
Meg  (cheerfully) :    "It  used  to  be. 
Now  it's  just  a  chest." 


"BILL,"  THE  HERO 

A  broadcast  from  Station  WOK 

By  Gabriel  Heatter 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Maybe  there 
is  a  dog  at  your  house  who  is  hold- 
ing his  head  up  with  just  an  extra 
measure  of  pride.  Maybe  his  tail  ig 
up  on  parade,  just  an  extra  notcli. 
Maybe  he's  heard  about  a  dog  in  Lou- 
don.  Just  an  everyday  dog.  Kazi 
planes  came  where  he  lived  almost 
every  day.  First  he  looked  up  puz- 
zled— his  soft  brown  eyes  troubled  by 
it,  as  if  he  couldn't  understand  it- 
then  when  bombs  came  crashing 
down  he  barked  back  violently. 

And  finally  neighbors  noticed  he 
would  always  run  after  firemen  fight- 
ing fire  caused  by  falling  bombs— as 
if  he  meant  everyone  to  know  he  was 
doing  his  part.  About  a  week  ago 
people  noticed  he  would  come  out 
early  and  go  straight  to  a  hill  top 
where  he  took  up  his  post — waited— 
and  looked  up  at  a  sky  in  which  he 
knew  planes  were  hiding  behind 
clouds   .    .    . 

And  suddenly  he  would  come  dash- 
ing down  a  block  and  barking  violent- 
ly in  front  of  every  house — and  nine 
times  in  ten  he  was  right.  The  air 
raid  warnings  would  be  heard — and 
people  were  amazed  to  realize — here 
was  a  dog  who  had  finally  figured  it 
out.  Planes  overhead  spelled  danger 
— he  was  a  lookout — he  could  sense  a 
plane  as  fast  as  any  antiaircraft  gun 
— and  when  he  did,  his  job  was  to  race 
up  and  down  this  street  and  bark  and 
warn  everyone  of  danger. 

And  just  before  dusk  last  night  a 
piece  of  metal  caught  him  as  he 
turned  back  for  one  angry  challeng- 
ing bark  at  a  plane  overhead — and  to- 
day people  walked  behind  his  body  as 
people  might  walk  behind  any  great 
hero — and  everyone  told  of  times 
when  "Bill"  saved  people  by  shouting 
an  alarm  of  danger — and  how  be 
would  never  run  for  cover  until  he 
felt  everyone  was  out  and  safe  .  .  . 

And  today  people  marched  behind 
him  and  wept — and  if  your  dog's  head 
is  held  just  an  extra  measure  high— 
maybe  he  has  heard  about  a  dog 
named  Bill — just  a  plain  everyday 
dog  who  like  plain  everyday  people 
make  you  hold  your  own  head  up  and 
still  believe  in  a  better  future. 
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PBOGEAM  FLANS 

FOR  FEBRUARY 

Can  you  borrow  a  victrola?  Or, 
better  still,  do  you  own  one?  IIow 
about  a  concert  of  love  songs,  old 
And   new,  while  all  the  members  sit 


Union  City  Juvenile  Grange  officers  who  in  the  annual  inspection  this  Fall  scored  93%  in  Degree 
work. 

They  were  one  of  the  two  Juvenile  Granges  in  Erie  County  who  did  not  use  a  Manual  for  either  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  regular  meeting  or  the  entire  Drgrcc.  The  other  one  was  West  (Jreene.  The 
officers  put  on  a  very  nice  entering  drill,  also  a  retiring  drill.  Very  pretty  tableaux  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Blanche  liohbins  were  given. 

This  Grange  also  came  in  first  in  the  general  inspection  with  a  score  of  90%.  Mrs.  Clara  Uewey  has 
been  matron  for  twelve  years. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


LYCOMING  COUNTY 

POMONA    HAS    INTER- 
ESTING DISCUSSION 

A  very  interesting  discussion  on 
''Has  Mechanized  Farming  Been  a 
Benefit  to  the  Eastern  Farmers  Fi- 
nancially" was  conducted  by  the  Ly- 
coming County  Pomona  at  its  quar- 
terly meeting  held  in  the  John  Brady 
Grange  Hall  near  Pennsdale,  Thurs- 
day, December  5th.  This  discussion 
was  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Peter  Bush,  Jr.,  the  retiring 
Lecturer. 

This  program  followed  the  election 
of  officers  at  which  time  P.  M.  Paula- 
mus,  a  member  of  Pine  Kun  Grange, 
Xo.  28,  was  elected  Master  of  the  Ly- 
coming County  Pomona  for  the  com- 
ing two  years.  Mr.  Paulamus  suc- 
ceeds E.  J.  Waltz  of  Eldred  Grange, 
No.  1604.  Mr.  Waltz,  the  retiring 
Master  presided  at  the  election  which 
resulted  in  the  following  being  named 
to  office: 

Overseer,  W.  C.  Edler,  Bottle 
Kun  Grange;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Snyder,  West  Branch  Grange;  Stew- 
ard, Earl  Chaapel,  Eldred  Grange; 
Assistant  Steward,  Donald  Snyder, 
West  Branch  Grange ;  Chaplain,  Rev. 
A.  P.  Bingaman,  Clinton  Grange; 
Treasurer,  H.  A.  Snyder,  West 
Branch  Grange;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Russell  E.  Poust,  Canusargo  Grange; 
Gate  Keeper,  Bryan  Chaapel,  Eldred 
Grange;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Walter  Van 
Horn,  Lycova  Grange;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Karl  Ely,  Lycova  Grange; 
Flora,  Mrs.  Olive  Dangle,  Eldred 
Grange;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  Donald  Snyder,  West  Branch 
Grange;  Executive  Committee  Mem- 
ber, Brady  Taylor,  Canusargo  Grange, 
Finance  Committee,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Paul- 
amus. 

Installation  of  officers  will  be  held 
at  the  March  meeting  in  Pine  Run 
Grange  Hall  near  Linden  with  Pine 
Run  Grange  members  as  host.  State 
Deputy  C.  Bowaman  Waltz  of  Pine 
Run  Grange  will  have  charge  of  the 
installation. 

Eldred  Grange  with  12  members 
present  at  the  morning  session  re- 
ceived the  attendance  banner.  The 
roll  call  found  members  present  from 
Eagle,  Canusargo,  West  Branch,  Pine 
Run,  Clinton,  Bottle  Run,  Captain 
•lohn  Brady,  Eldred,  Mifflin.  Lycova 
and  Loyal  Granges. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  AVIS  GRANGE 

CLINTON  COUNTY 

Jhe  officers  of  Avis  Grange,  No. 
1959,  Clinton  County,  were  installed 
•lanuary  15,  1941,  by  Past  Master 
^narles  Green  way,  in  a  very  able 
jnanner.  Miss  Amy  Zaver  acted  as 
^larshall  with  Miss  Janis  Miller  as 
^epalia  Bearer  and  Robert  Miller  as 
''mblem  Bearer.  This  team  gave  a 
^pry  pleasing  presentation  of  this  im- 
pressive ceremony.  Mrs.  Elmer  Car- 
son wag  the  pianist.  After  the  in- 
stallation each  officer  was  called  upon 
lor  a  speech.  Some  very  original  and 
interesting  speeches  were  made,  espe- 
f'lally  by  the  young  people.  Some  of 
^ne  most  original  were : 
^^Harry^  Spreague,    Jr.,    (14)    Gate- 

epor,  "Hope  we  get   a  new  Grange 
]»'l  nntil  next  year,  and  lots  of  peo- 

V?"*  to  attend   the   meetings." 

>Villiam     Peters,      (14)      Assistant 
J^t^eward,  "Glad  to  fill  this  office,  hope 

thp  '^^k  *   ^^^    ^^    "^^^    members    and 
offk    L^^  ^*^P  pestering  me."     One 

w«o  f  i,"!-^^  ^«^  pinched  him  while  he 
^»s  talking. 


Florence  Peters  who  lives  eight 
miles  away,  14-year-old  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  "I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  this  work.  I  hope  we  can 
attend   all   the  meetings." 

Others  spoke  briefly  on  prompt  pay- 
ment of  dues,  cooperation,  beauty  of 
the  service,  aims  and  expectations  of 
the  coming  year. 

The  officers  installed  at  this  meet- 
ing were  Harry  Matter,  Master; 
Harry  Spreague,  Overseer;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Maude  Spreague;  Steward,  Ber- 
nard Hill;  Assistant  Steward,  Wil- 
liam Peters;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Florence  Peters ;  Chaplain,  Amy  Mat- 
ter; Treasurer,  Mr.  Briggs;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Mable  Peters;  Gatekeeper, 
Harry  Spreague;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Lou 
Miller;  Pomona,  Martha  Matter; 
Flora,  Mrs.  Ella  Briggs;  Executive 
Committee,  Earnest  Kline. 

The  annual  Get-together  Com- 
munity meeting  sponsored  by  the  Avis 
Grange  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Matter,  Pine  Creek. 
Thirty  persons  were  there  for  dinner. 
Some  stayed  all  day  and  spent  the 
evening.  This  community  affair  is 
held  each  year  at  one  of  the  homes 
of  the  grangers.  Each  lady  brings 
one  dish  of  food.  Everything  is  put 
on  the  table  and  there  is  always  plenty 
of  everything  good  to  eat.  Newcom- 
ers are  given  a  special  invitation  but 
the  older  residents  are  merely  told 
when  and  where  it  is  to  be  held. 
Ladies  bring  their  sewing  or  fancy 
work  or  help  with  the  quilting  which 
is  usually  the  main  interest.  Games 
are  played  by  the  children.  Fifty- 
three  persons  attended  in  the  evening. 
Charles  Greenway,  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Avis  Grange,  showed  sev- 
eral reels  of  sound  pictures  in  the 
evening. 


INTERESTING  SESSIONS  HELD 
BY  LANCASTER  POMONA 

Lancaster  County  Pomona,  Xo.  71, 
held  their  winter  meeting  Saturday, 
January  11th,  in  the  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  Bldg.,  with  Master 
John  Bruckart  in  charge.  There 
were  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions. 

During  the  business  meeting  a  res- 
olution committee  composed  of  Nor- 
man Wood,  Howard  Walton  and  Mrs. 
Ammon  Huber,  jiresented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  which  were   adopted: 

1.  "Whereas,  The  10%  cost  system 
under  which  a  large  part  of  our  pre- 
paredness program  is  being  built  is 
wasteful  and  extravagant,  and, 
whereas,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary 
and  not  in  keeping  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles,  Be  it  resolved,  that 
we  go  on  record  favoring  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  policy,  and  favor 
the  substitution  of  a  policy  of  put- 
ting the  contracts  out  for  bid,  there- 
by getting  them  built  at  the  lowest 
possible   cost   to  the   taxpayer." 

2.  "Whereas,  Agriculture  is  basic 
in  both  peace  and  war  and  Whereas, 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining 
a  proper  agriculture  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment sets  up  wages  for  WPA, 
as  well  as  war  preparation,  which  is 
based  on  city  wages  that  cannot  be 
paid  by  farmers,  thus  draining  coun- 
try communities  of  necessary  help. 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  govern- 
ment projects  should  carry  a  wage 
rate  commensurate  with  the  going 
wage  in  the  community  where  the 
project   is  carried   on." 

The  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Howard  Wal- 
ton, conducted  a  Memorial  Service 
for    five    deceased     members    during 


1940.  These  were  Joseph  Kirk,  An- 
son B.  Ambler,  G.  B.  O.  Felty,  Mrs. 
Edith  Huber  and  Mrs.  Kate  Mohn. 
This  service  consisted  of  prayer  by 
the  chaplain,  John  A.  McSparran, 
decoration  of  the  altar  with  flowers 
by  Graces;  a  poem  by  Miss  Anna  May 
Kendig;  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  by  Miss 
Cora  Wood ;  tributes  given  by  Walter 
Wood,  H.  P.  Siglin  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mohler. 

The  literary  program  consisted  of 
an  address  of  welcome  by  Charles 
McSparran,  the  response  by  Master 
Bruckart;  vocal  solos  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Pownall.  A  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee paper,  "The  Evolution  of 
Cookery,"  was  read  by  Mrs.  Warren 
Hanna,  of  Salisbury.  An  address, 
"The  Value  of  Literature,"  was  given 
by  Miss  Margaret  E.  Critchfield,  Li- 
brarian of  Lancaster  Public  Library; 
humorous  recitations  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Yelk  and  John  Harding.  Discussions 
on  "How  We  Spend  Our  Winter  Eve- 
nings on  the  Farm,"  by  Stephen  Le- 
van  and  "How  We  Spend  Our  W^inter 
Evenings  as  Compared  to  Twenty-five 
Years  Ago,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  J.  Gregg. 
A  humorous  reading  was  given  by 
Doris  Jamison.  "My  Bible"  was  also 
given  as  a  reading  by  Miss  Grace 
Anderson.  Visitors  from  the  Lebanon, 
Chester  and  Delaware  Pomonas  gave 
short  talks. 

H.  P.  Siglin  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  replacing 
the  late  G.  B.  O.  Felty.  Mrs.  Walter 
Wood  was  installed  as  a  member  of 
the   Executive   Committee. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  the 
second  Saturday  in  April  in  the 
Rothsville  High  School  as  guests  of 
Warwick  Grange. 


Earl  Browning,  of  Spring  Hill„ 
presided  at  the  meeting  and  intro- 
duced the  installing  officer,  Gerald 
S.  Shumway,  Pomona  Master.  He 
was  assisted  by  three  members  of 
Spring  Hill  Juvenile;  Carl  Snyder,, 
Marshal;  Betty  Smith,  Regalia  Bear- 
er; Margaret  Hawley,  Emblem  Bear- 
er, with  Mrs.  Carl  Tayler  acting  as 
pianist. 

Following  the  installation  the 
Le  Raysville  Patrons  served  dough- 
nuts and  coffee  and  a  social  hour  was. 
enjoyed. 


IMPRESSIVE  INSTALLATIONS 

IN  BRADFORD  COUNTY 

A  very  unusual  and  interesting 
Grange  meeting  took  place  in  the 
high  school  gymnasium  at  Troy,  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  9th,  when 
a  hundred  and  forty  new  officers  of 
eleven  Subordinate  Granges  were  in- 
ducted into  office.  The  installation 
was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of 
Grange  members  and  friends. 

Joab  Mahood,  former  State  Deputy, 
presided  at  the  meeting.  He  welcomed 
the  officers  and  members  and  intro- 
duced the  installing  officer,  Albert  E. 
Madigan,  State  Deputy  and  member 
of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  Mr. 
Madigan  spoke  briefly  on  the  great 
need  of  strong  organizations  of  farm 
people  in  these  critical  times  and 
then  installed  the  officers.  He  was 
assisted  by  Curtis  E.  Spalding,  Mar- 
shal; Marian  Greenough,  Regalia 
Bearer;  Marjorie  Mahood,  Emblem 
Bearer  and  Mrs.  J.  Harold  Bohlayer, 
Pianist,  all  of  Troy  Grange. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  a 
very  fine  manner  and  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  who  saw  it. 

Following  the  installation,  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  Joseph 
Dunkelberger,  of  West  Granville, 
solo  with  guitar  accompaniment;  Les- 
lie Button,  of  Columbia  Grange,  a 
reading;  Dr.  Straus,  of  Minnequa 
Grange  also  gave  a  reading.  An  un- 
usual number  was  a  solo  by  Harry 
Stevens  with  pantomime  by  Harold 
Anderson. 

The  master  of  Bradford  County 
Pomona  Grange,  Gerald  S.  Shum- 
way of  Spring  Hill,  was  introduced 
and  gave  an  inspiring  address  on  the 
"Ideals  of  the  Grange." 

A  similar  meeting  took  place  at 
Le  Raysville  Community  Hall  on 
January  14th  when  the  officers  of  nine 
subordinate  and  one  juvenile  Grange 
w^ere  installed  in  a  body.  This  splen- 
did commodious  hall,  which  is  the 
home  of  Le  Raysville  Grange,  was 
filled  to  capacity  for  the  event. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  H.  DILDINE 
HONORED  ON  61ST 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

At  the  Columbia  and  Lower  Lu- 
zerne Pomona  Meeting  held  at  Ben- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dildine,  of 
Orangeville,  long  active  in  the 
Grange,  were  presented  with  a  basket 
of  fruit  in  observance  of  their  sixty- 
first  wedding  anniversary.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Frank  Harris,  of 
Center,   on   behalf   of   Pomona. 

At  this  meeting  the  part  of  agri- 
culture in  defense  was  discussed,, 
temperance  stressed  and  plans  made 
for  the  spring  and  fall  meetings. 

Miles  Horst,  secretary  of  the  State 
Grange,  spoke  during  the  afternoon 
on  "Agriculture  and  Defense."  The 
addresses  during  the  evening  were  by 
Private  J.  J.  Hines  of  the  State  Mo- 
tor Police  who  spoke  on  "Safety," 
and  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ray 
M.  Cole,  on  "Our  National  Defense 
Training  Program." 

The  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  Pomona  Master  Jack  Fair- 
child  at  which  time  the  reports  of  the 
Subordinate  Granges  were  given.  Mr. 
Fairchild  spoke  interestingly  of  the 
State  Grange  sessions  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  commended  the  members 
of  the  local  Pomona  who  assisted  in 
putting  on  the  degree  of  Pomona 
during  that  convention. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  ex-v 
tended  by  R.  A.  Fritz,  of  Benton 
Grange,  and  the  response  by  C.  H^ 
Dildine.  Mr.  Dildine  announced  that 
the  Seventh  Degree  Forum  will  hold 
its  annual  banquet  in  February. 
Eight  candidates  were  voted  in  and 
three  obligated  in  the  degree  of  Po- 
mona. 

Included  in  the  entertainment 
feature  was  a  playlet,  "How  the 
Story  Grew,"  a  waltz  by  Eda  Stoky 
and  Mary  Lou  Richards,  a  piano  duet 
by  Mrs.  Albert  Herring  and  Misa 
Betty  Benscoter.  Also  a  solo  by 
Madeline  Wolfe,  and  an  address  by 
Mrs.  Benscoter,  lecturer  of  Pomona 
No.  44.  The  attendance  numbered 
around  175. 


LYCOVA  GRANGE,  LYCOMING 
COUNTY,  OBSERVES 

FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY 

On  December  9,  1940,  Lycova 
Grange,  No.  2006,  fittingly  observed 
the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  its  organi- 
zation with  a  tureen  birthday  dinner 
in  the  Hepburn  Township  School 
Building.  There  were  101  grangera 
present,  including  29  Juvenile  Grange 
members. 

Twelve  tables,  one  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  were  set  and  persons  sat 
at  the  table  appropriately  decorated 
to  represent  their  birthday  month. 
November  had  the  most  birthdays,, 
October  the  least. 

Following  the  dinner  a  fine  pro-v 
gram  was  presented  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franklin  T.  Courter,  an  in- 
structor in  the  Hepburn  Township 
high  school.  Games  and  contests  ap- 
propriate to  the  season  and  also  to  thft 
birthday  months,  were  enjoyed.  Fol- 
lowing this  entertainment  the  regular 
Grange  session  was  held. 

On  January  13th  a  joint  installan 
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tion  service  was  held  to  install  the  new 
officers  of  Lycova  and  Loyal  Granges. 
Karl  Ely  was  installed  as  the  new 
master  of  Lycova  Grange.  Mr.  Ely 
succeeds  Thompson  Waltz,  who 
served  faithfully  and  well  for  the  past 
three  years.  ^ 

Lycova  Grange  was  organized  De- 
cember 10, 1935,  with  91  charter  mem- 
bers. Today  its  membership  is  222 
— the  largest  Grange  in  Lycoming 
County,  in  spite  of  its  being  one  of 
the  youngest.  It  boasts  of  a  Juvenile 
Grange  of  approximately  fifty  mem- 
bers. 

This  year  the  Lycova  Grange  won 
its  fifth  badge  for  Better  Ritual 
Work  and  is  now  a  Model  Grange. 


(( 


DEFENSE  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  PENNSYLVANIA  AGRI- 
CULTURE" DISCUSSED  AT 
CAMBRIA  POMONA 

On  January  4,  1941,  Cambria 
County  Pomona  Grange  met  at 
MunstW  Grange  Hall  to  hold  its 
quarterly  session.  The  Roll  Call  of 
officers  was  answered  by  "The  Duties 
and  Responsibilities  of  My  Office." 
Herman  Leiden,  of  St.  Lawrence,  dis- 
cussed "Changes  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Co." 
Englebert  Farabaugh,  of  Loretta  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  "Objects  and 
Methods  of  Soil  Conservation  as  Ad- 
ministered by  the  AAA."  0.  J.  Bear- 
er, of  Carrolltown,  discussed  "Bene- 
fits, Mistakes  and  Abuses  of  Soil  Con- 
servation  in   Cambria   County." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Jos.  Graul, 
Publicity  Director  of  Agriculture, 
spoke  on  "Defense  and  Its  Relation 
to  Pennsylvania  Agriculture."  This 
address  was  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

A  Memorial  Service  was  held  for 
the  following  deceased  members: — 
Brothers  Fred  Glass,  C.  T.  Settle- 
meyer,  Edward  Rugh,  Edward  Sut- 
ton and  Newton  Pryce.  The  eulogy 
was  offered  by  the  Worthy  Master, 
Phillip  Strittmatter. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  this  meeting:  "Be  it  Re- 
solved that  we  ask  our  state  Legis- 
lature to  legalize  the  use  of  inocula- 
tion for  immunization  against  Bangs 
disease  in  conjunction  with  the  pres- 
ent method  of  control." 

"Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  closing  of  all  places 
where  liquor  is  sold  at  not  later  than 
midnight." 

"Resolved,  That  we  wish  to  reaffirm 
our  former  stand  of  Resolution  No.  1, 
of  April  6,  1940  as  follows:— *We  re- 
spectfully x>etition  the  Legislature  at 
the  next  regular  session  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Judges  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Courts  of  Cambria  County  to 
two.'  " 


PRE-CHRISTMAS  MEETING 
ENJOYED  BY  MONROE- 
PIKE  GRANGERS 

Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange  held 
its  Pre-Christmas  meeting  at  Brod- 
headsville  High  School  as  guests  of 
Mineola  Grange.  At  this  meeting 
Walter  Edinger,  Pomona  Master, 
presented  each  Grange  with  a  framed 
picture  presented  by  E.  H.  Wyckoff. 

Patriotism  was  the  central  thought 
of  the  entire  session.  Vordon  E. 
Frailey,  Past  Pomona  Master,  spoke 
on  the  trend  of  modern  times.  He 
impressed  the  need  of  faith  in  our 
country  and  emphasized,  "Go  to  the 
Lord  for  protection  instead  of  rely- 
ing on  battleships  and  munition  and 
man-made  efforts."  Julius  W.  Kiesel 
declared  that,  "The  only  faith  that 
many  of  our  people  have  is  faith  in  the 
mighty  dollar,  less  working  hours 
and  more  pay,  instead  of  serving  their 
country  without  a  scowl." 


Three  resolutions  were  unanimous- 
ly passed  calling  for,  "The  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  sale  of  drinks  to 
soldiers  at  Conservation  and  Train- 
ing Camps,"  asking  Congress  to  "In- 
crease the  appropriation  of  the  Dies 
Committee  investigating  Fifth  Col- 
umn and  other  un-American  activities 
within  the  United  States,"  and  re- 
questing "The  School  Boards  of 
Chestnuthill  and  Ross  Townships  to 
comply  with  the  law,  placing  this  re- 
sponsibility on  school  controllers,  to 
have  the  flag  salute  in  the  public 
schools  regularly." 

Phyllis  D.  Orben,  Pomona  Lecturer, 
presented  an  interesting  program. 
This  program  included  a  reading  by 
Margaret  Gavoille,  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Monroe  P.  Brong  with 
the  response  given  by  James  Cyphers. 
A  solo  by  Mrs.  Frank  Thomas  with 
the  chorus  by  the  assembly,  a  read- 
ing by  Mrs.  Kleinstuber  and  a  report 
of  the  State  Grange  Meeting  by  H. 
E.  Klienstuber.  Mrs.  Orben  also  gave 
a  reading  and  led  the  singing. 

Visitors  who  brought  greetings  in- 
cluded Brother  Walk,  of  Little  Gap 
Grange  and  Edward  DuBois,  Master 
of  Raymondskill  Valley  Grange,  who 
spoke  of  the  activities  in  Pike  County 
Granges. 

MCKEAN  COUNTY  POMONA 

REVIEWS  YEAR'S  WORK 

McKean  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  its  regular  meeting,  December  4, 
1940,  Ceres  Grange  acting  as  host. 

During  the  morning  session  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  reports  were  read 
from  all  Subordinate  Granges.  Re- 
ports were  also  made  on  Neighborly 
Nights  held  at  Valley,  Turtle  Point 
and  Eldred  Granges,  and  on  Home 
Economics  work,  by  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Haynes,  county  chairman. 

The  following  report  was  given  by 
the  Secretary,  which  summarizes  the 
year's  work:  Pomona  met  with  four 
Granges  during  the  year,  Eldred, 
Liberty,  Mountain  and  Turtlepoint. 
The  average  attendance  was  55,  with 
a  total  of  223.  There  have  been  31 
taken  into  the  fifth  degree.  Twenty- 
three  dollars  have  been  taken  in  for 
initiation  fees,  $81.04  received  from 
State  Grange,  and  $47.50  received 
from  Subordinate  Granges.  Expenses 
were  a  total  of  $74.19  for  the  year. 
The  different  Subordinate  Granges 
have  taken  in  a  total  of  52  new  mem- 
bers for  the  year:  15  at  Ceres,  nine 
at  Liberty,  three  at  Norwich,  two  at 
Valley,  one  at  Turtlepoint,  12  at 
Eldred  and  10  at  Mountain. 

After  dinner  the  election  of  officers 
was  held  which  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Master,  J.  T.  Haynes; 
Overseer,  Rowena  Burger,  Eldred; 
Lecturer,  H.  J.  Rice,  Valley;  Stew- 
ard, Raymond  Peterson,  Mountain; 
Asst.  Steward,  Sherman  Canfield, 
Ceres;  Chaplin,  Rev.  J.  H.  Bailey; 
Treasurer,  R.  C.  Fuller,  Leafydale; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Raymond  Peterson; 
Gate  Keeper,  Paul  Ostrander,  Lib- 
erty; Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Haynes, 
Eldred;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Harold  Lunn, 
Norwich;  Flora,  Mrs.  Sherman  Can- 
field  ;  Lady  Asst.  Steward,  Mrs.  King, 
Ceres. 


"Who's   Wellington?''   was   given   by 
Ceres  Grange. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Farmers  Valley,  March  12th,  with 
Valley  Grange  as  host. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Peterson, 

Secretary. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

COMPLETES  NEIGHBOR- 
NIGHT   SCHEDULE 

Big  Valley  Grange  was  host  at  the 
eleventh  Neighbor  Night  Meeting,  of 
Huntingdon  County,  held  at  Allens- 
ville  Community  Hall,  Friday,  De- 
cember 13th,  with  Hartslog  Valley 
Grange  having  charge  of  the  program 
which  they  presented  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  theme  of  the  evening 
was  "Preparedness  in  Citizenship." 
Eight  Granges  of  the  county  were 
present  making  a  total  of  220,  the 
largest  Neighbor-Night  meeting  of 
the  year. 

Miss  Lorraine  Whittaker,  Lecturer 
of  Hartslog  Valleg  Grange,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  "America," 
sung  by  the  assembly  opened  the 
program.  This  was  followed  by  the 
salute  to  the  flag.  Several  trumpet 
solos  were  rendered  by  John  Whit- 
taker, a  group  of  boys  and  girls  pre- 


sented a  tableau,  "Tomorrow's  Citi- 
zens."  The  guest  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning  was  Rev.  Austin  V.  Hunter, 
pastor  of  the  Alexandria  Presbyterian 
Church,  whose  theme  was  "Prepared- 
ness for  Citizenship."  A  reading  was 
given  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Owens.  The  Keith 
sisters,  Jean  and  Marguerite,  then 
contributed  with  a  delightful  vocal 
duet.  A  monologue  "With  Apologies," 
was  given  by  Miss  Mary  Tomkins.  A 
vocal  solo  by  Mr.  Clair  Harnish  was 
followed  by  a  reading  by  Mr.  Norman 
Huyette.  A  male  quartette  composed 
of  Mr.  Clair  Harnish,  J.  H.  Keff, 
Frank  Myers  and  E.  J.  Knott  was 
heard  in  an  enjoyable  group  of  selec- 
tions. 

A  tableau  by  members  of  Hartslog 
Valley  Grange  concluded  the  final 
Neighbor-Night  Meeting  of  Hunt- 
ingdon County  for   1940. 

Let  this  be  our  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence: To  follow  the  light  as  we 
see  it;  to  live  to  the  best  we  know 
today,  tomorrow  and  all  the  days  to 
come,  relying  on  "the  Father  which 
dwelleth  in  us"  for  wisdom  and  in- 
spiration. 


Jumping  at  conclusions  is  the  only 
mental  exercise  some  people  take. 


leiegolutions;  of  Eesipett 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


Following  the  election  of  officers, 
Sterl  Van  Slyke,  of  Clean,  spoke  on 
the  national  Grange  session  at  Syra- 
cuse. Miss  Lucille  Mattison  gave  a 
piano  solo.  A  discussion  on  "What 
About  the  Grange  in  McKean  Coun- 
ty?" was  held  by  members.  A  dia- 
logue, "French  Hat  Shop,"  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Black  and  Miss  Rowena 
Burger,  of  Eldred.  A  talk  on  house- 
hold implements  was  given  by  Miss 
Sara  Sutman,  home  economics  exten- 
sion representative  in  the  county. 

In  the  evening,  fpllowing  the  fifth 
degree    to    five    candidates,    a     play. 


BILQEH 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst.  Sister 
Emma  Bilger,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  a  very  ardent  worker  in  our  Grange, 
and    a   loyal    friend   to   all ;     therefore   be    it 

Resolved,  That  Middletown  Grange,  No. 
G84  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family,  that  our  charter  be  draped  for 
thirty  days,  these  resolutions  be  written 
into  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the  family 
and  be  published   In   Pennsylvania  Grange 

^E  WS, 

May    E.     Newbold, 
H.   C.   Teery, 
ElDwiN  E.  Ridge. 
Bertha    E.    Terry, 

Committee. 

MAKTIN 

Whereas.  God  has  called  our  brother, 
David  C.  Martin,  from  Burgettstown  Grange, 
No.  1502,  to  the  great  Grange  above,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Brother 
Martin  we  have  lost  a  member  who  though 
unable  to  attend  regularly,  never  lost  his 
interest    in    our   Order,    be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved 
family  our  sympathy,  drape  our  charter 
and  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
family  and   the  Grange   News. 

David  M.  Purdy, 

S.    W.    Bigger, 

Mrs.    S.    W.    Piersol, 

Committee. 

BBOWN 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst.  Brother 
Charles  H.  Brown,  a  member  of  our  choir 
and  one  of  our  most  active  members  of 
Menallen  Grange,  No.  1091,  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family 
our  heartfelt  sympathy,  that  we  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolu- 
tions on  our  minutes  and  send  a  copy  to  his 
widow  and  also  to  the  Pknnsylvania  Grange 
News. 

Hersy   R.   Deal, 
Edward   Vail, 
Bert  McBurney. 

Resolution  Committee. 

DUVALL 

Wherhas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  re- 
moved from  our  midst  Brother  T.  R.  Duvall, 
we  humbly  bow  ourselves  In  submission  to 
the  Master  of  the  great  Grange  above.  Be  it 
Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother, 
Mr.  Duvall,  a  member  of  Fallowfield  Grange, 
No.  1382.  that  we  have  lost  a  faithful  mem- 
ber. His  good  deeds  will  remain  as  a 
memorial  In  years  to  come.    Be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family  and  publish 
In    the  Grange   News. 

Mrs.   Joseph   Carson, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Cohin, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Sphar, 

Committee. 

RUTLEDOE 

Inasmuch  as  U  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Arnold  Rutledgo,  a  member  of  Unity  Grange, 
No.  1710,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  therefore 
be    it 

Ri'snlved.  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  familv,  that  our  charter  be 
draped,    that   these    resolutions   be   placed   on 


our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  and 
published    In    Pennsylvania   Grange   .News. 

Martha   Marks. 

Neta    L.     Pfaff. 

Bertha    DickIh-ut. 

Com,mittee. 

CAMPBELL 

Whereas,  Our  heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  Brother  Oliver  C.  Campbell, 
a  charter  member  of  Burgettstown  Grange, 
No.    1502,    be   it 

Resolved,  That  our  Orange  has  lost  i 
faithful   and    regular    attender,    be    It 

Resolved.    That     we    extend    our    sincew 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved   family,  drape  our 
charter,    send    a    copy    of    these    resolutions 
to  the  family  and  the  Grange  News. 
David  M.  Purdy, 
S.    W.    Bigger, 
Mrs.    S.    W.    Persol. 
Committee. 

LAUOHLIN 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  Brother  A.  M,  LaugS- 
lin,  a  loyal  member  of  our  Order,  an  Idei. 
citizen  and  a  faithful  Christian,  we  mouri 
our  loss  which  Is  his  eternal  gain  and 
will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  a  tru« 
friend.      Therefore  be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  Com- 
munity Grange,  No.  1994,  extend  to  tM 
bereaved  friends  our  heartfelt  sympatny. 
drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days,  recor" 
these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and  publUB 
them    In    the    Pennsylvania   Gran<je   Nkws 

R.    w.    Graham. 

P.    C.    HUEY, 

J.  L.  WoLr. 

Committee 

McBURNEY 

Ina.smuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  HeavenlT 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  o"' 
esteemed  brother,  James  McBurney.  who  for 
many  years  was  a  faithful  and  dejfj, 
member  of  Washington  Grange.  No.  l*°^- 
and  when  his  health  permitted  he  was  »'■ 
ways  in  his  place  at  the  meetings  and  wm 
an   Inspiration   to  others.    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  mempcn 
of  Brother  McBurney's  family  our  heartie' 
sympathy,  that  our  charter  be  draped,  tna^ 
these  resolutions  be  recorded  In  our  minuif^  | 
a  copy  sent  to  the  family  and  that  a  copy^  , 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gbang» 
News.  ,   „ 

Mrs.  W.  Craig  uek, 
Mrs.  Anna  D.  Minob, 
Mrs.   T.   J.   John. 

Commwf^ 

WINOETT 

Whkrkas.  It  has  pleased  our  Hcavemf 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  B')P,fli- 
Stephen  E.  Wlngett.  for  many  years  a  la'"- 
ful  member  of  Washington  Grange,  No.  1*°'' 
be  It  ^ 

Resolved,  That  our  charter  be  ^^^^. 
that  we  extend  to  the  members  of  the  i»» 
lly  our  deepest  sympathy,  that  these  re  ^ 
lutlons  be  recorded  In  our  minutes,  ^""^j 
copy  be  ^ent  to  the  family  of  the  deceas^ 
and  they  also  be  published  in  the  PBNNS' 
VANIA  Grange   News.  ,   _ 

Mrs.  W.  Craig  L^"- 
Mrs.  Anna  D.  Minob. 
Mrs.   T.   J.   JOHN. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE 

PRESENT  WORLD  CRISIS 

Dr.  F.  F.  Lininger 
(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

dieted,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  rise 
in  prices  of  agricultural  products  of 
somewhat  similar  proportions,  but 
that  the  advance  will  not  be  the  same 
in  all  agricultural  products.  Those 
which  enter  world  trade,  such  as 
wheat,  lard  and  cotton,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  rise  appreciably.  On  the 
other  hand,  dairy  and  poultry  prod- 
nets  and  vegetables  are  expected  to 
advance. 

These  forecasts  for  1941  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  will  not  enter  the  war  direct- 
ly, that  Britain  and  Germany  will 
continue  to  fight  through  1941,  and 
that  governmental  policies  remain 
unchanged.  Otherwise,  prices  may 
either  rise  rapidly  or  even  fall  dras- 
tically, depending  on  the  course  of 
world  events.  What  will  happen  in 
lim  is  so  important  in  determining 
prices  following  1941,  but  so  uncer- 
tain today,  that  no  attempt  is  made 
iiere  to  go  beyond  next  year. 

Summary 

There  is  little  need  to  note  that 
trying  times  are  ahead.  Economic 
history  makes  it  crystal  clear.  The 
inflation  sprees  of  past  major  wars 
have  given  way  quickly  to  deflation 
headaches. 

The  past  two  decades  of  disadvan- 
tage to  agriculture  are  still  too  vivid 
in  memory.  In  the  twenties,  agricul- 
ture took  severe  punishment  through 


low  prices  while  labor  was  relatively 
prosperous  because  industry  was  still 
going  strong  catching  up  with  peace- 
time requirements  at  home  and  en- 
hanced by  orders  from  Europe 
financed  by  United  States  loans  to 
foreign  governments.  In  the  thirties, 
however,  deflation  hit  both  labor  and 
agriculture.  A  sizeable  segment  of 
the  agricultural  industry  went 
"broke"  and  landed  in  the  depression 
ditch  already  overflowing  with  unem- 
ployed labor.  It  should  be  added,  to 
the  credit  of  agriculture,  that  farm- 
ers still  on  the  land  continued  to  pro- 
duce at  very  low  returns  for  their 
labor.  There  were  no  sit-down  strikes 
in  agriculture.  Farmers  took  their 
punishment  in  low  wages,  labor  tak- 
ing its  punishment  out  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  the  present  economic  situation 
with  rising  industrial  employment, 
and  higher  prices  looming,  there  may 
be  a  chance  for  agricultural  prices 
to  regain  relative  equality  with  labor 
rates.  Hopes  could  easily  be  dashed, 
however,  by  dogged  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  government  price-fixing, 
with  the  mistaken  notion  that  price- 
fixing  is  desirable  for  agriculture  in 
an  inflation  era. 

Finally,  may  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  only  whole-hearted  cooperation 
between  agriculture  and  labor,  in- 
dustry and  government,  can  avoid 
serious  consequences  in  the  days 
ahead.  In  any  case,  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  in  both  town  and  coun- 
try must  inevitably  follow  this  orgy 
of  destruction,  which  surpasses  that 
of  any  previous  period  of  world  his- 
tory. 


hand  in  hand  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  meeting  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

Thomas  Lindsay,  of  East  Brook 
Grange  was  installed  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  by  Past 
State  Master  H.  A.  Boak. 

East  Brook  Chapter  F.  F.  A.,  gave 
a  20-minute  demonstration  on  "Im- 
proving Farm  Home  Lighting."  These 
boys  very  ably  and  cleverly  demon- 
strated an  easy  way  to  transform  old 
oil  lamps  and  single  electric  bulb 
lights  into  modern  and  efficient  in- 
direct lights. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
by  an  address  by  Judge  A.  Chambers, 
who  took  for  his  topic,  "The  Part  We, 
as  Citizens,  Must  Play  in  the  World 
in  Days  to  Come."  This  address  was 
of  great  interest  to  all  those  present. 

Miss  Alice  Sterling,  librarian  of 
New  Castle  Free  Public  Library,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  value  of  a 
library  to  a  city  or  a  county. 

Lois  Frew,  of  East  New  Castle 
Grange,  pleased  the  audience  with  a 
group  of  accordion  solos. 

Eileen  Gwin,  of  Westfield  Juvenile 


Grange  read  an  essay  entitled,  "In- 
dividual Improvement  Through  the 
Juvenile  Grange."  This  essay  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  essay  con- 
test conducted  by  the  State  Grange. 
Pomona  Master  Fullerton  congratu- 
lated Miss  Gwin  on  her  achievement. 
He  told  that  Lawrence  County  juve- 
niles took  second  place  in  their  scrap- 
books. 

E.  C.  Wiggins,  vocational  advisor 
for  Lawrence,  Beaver  and  Butler 
County  Schools,  spoke  on  the  national 
defense  program  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Pomona  Master,  W.  S.  Fullerton, 
conducted  the  business  sessions  of  the 
day.  He  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  of  Pomona  Grange  will  be 
held  the  second  Saturday  of  Febru- 
ary, at  Willard  Grange. 


Customer:  "Listen,  barber,  I'll 
never  make  the  train  at  the  speed 
you're  shaving  mr.  Suppose  you  hold 
the  razor  still  and  I'll  wiggle  my 
face." 
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Fig.  4. — Pennsylvania  farm  prices,  1935-1940,  compared  with  Pennsyl- 
vania farm  prices  following  1910.  The  vertical  black  bar  crossing  both  lines 
indicates  the  beginning  of  European  wars.  The  present  war  began  Sept.  1, 
1939;  the  World  War,  July  28,  1914. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  POMONA 
HEARS  REPORTS  OF 
STATE  GRANGE  MEETING 

The  January  meeting  of  Lawrence 
Uunty  Pomona  was  held  Saturday, 
January  llth,  at  the  Harmony  Bap- 
I'^f  Church  with  East  New  Castle 
<^»range  acting  as  host. 

Henry  Welhausen,  Master  of  the 
f^ast  New  Castle  Grange,  told  of  their 
pi  m  the  fire  that  destroyed  their 
v»rangp  Hall,  yet  welcomed  members 
as  their  quests  at  the  church. 

l**n  of  the  twelve  Granges  of  the 

ounty    wore     represented    at     State 

J'ranjre  when  it  met  at  Wilkes-Barre, 

."  'Momber.     Reports  of  this  meet- 

j^^  were  given  Pomona  by  the  mas- 

rs    of    the     Subordinate     Granges. 

theT-'  ^^^'**^'  ""^  Willard,  spoke  of 
del  ^'^^'^"ln<'ss  of  Lawrence  County 
Sfn?^^?-^  attending  every  session  of 
p,^!^  "orange.  Walter  Rodgers,  of 
»ingrove,  reported  on  the  beautiful 


memorial  service  and  stressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  advertising  the  Grange. 
George  Fulkman,  of  Wilmington,  re- 
marked on  the  need  for  young  people 
in  every  Grange.  Norman  Emery,  of 
Westfield,  reviewed  the  address  of  the 
State  Master,  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw. 
Henry  Welhausen,  of  East  New  Cas- 
tle, gave  a  resume  of  an  address  made 
by  Dr.  Fred  Lininger,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  on  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  U.  S.,  as  it  affects  the  farmer. 
David  Kyle,  of  North  Beaver,  com- 
mented on  the  splendid  report  on  edu- 
cation as  given  by  Dr.  Beatty  Dimit. 
Glenn  Patterson,  of  East  Brook, 
said  "cooperation"  was  the  most  out- 
standing word  of  the  convention. 
J.  O.  Cameron,  of  Liberty,  reported  on 
the  musical  festival  in  which  Big 
Beaver  Chorus  from  Lawrence  County 
took  second  place.  Eugene  Fox,  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  spoke  of  the  good  fel- 
lowship  and   fun   that   seemed  to  go 
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Your  massage  here  will  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  Pertnsyl- 
vania  State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  9  cents  per  \irord.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.    Cash  must  accompany  order.  :: 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Built.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J    A    Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle.  Pa. 


NELSON'S  CHICKS  will  make  you  money. 
White  Leghorns.  Aiiconas,  Hampshires, 
Rocks.  Write  Nklson's  Poultry  Farm, 
Grove  City.   Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDOB.  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  j„. 

Utility  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted.  .  $6.60 

A.  A.  GRADE  LEGHORNS 7.50 

N.  H.,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  A  Wh.  Rocks  7.00 

A.  A.  SEfXED  LEGHORN  PULLETS   .  .  12.00 

Heavy  Pullets 9.00 

Leghorn  Ckls.  $2.50 — 100  ;  Heavy  Ckls.  6.00 

Plum    Creek    Poultry    Farm    and    Hatchery. 
Bunbury.  Fa. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETABY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals    $5.00 

Digest 60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  .36 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3 .  25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin   .50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin  .50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   .16 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen   60 

per  dozen   6.00 

per  half  dozen   3.00 

Dues  Account  Book    .75 

Secretary 's   Record   Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred  .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25   .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100   2 .  75 

Roll  Book   75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty    .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred   .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  per  hundred  .50 

Demit  Cards,  each    .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems .60 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Mon^  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Milks  HoasT,  Secretary. 
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HOME  BUTCHERING 

By  Mrs.  Miles  Horst 

On  January  14th  my  husband  and 
I,  with  the  help  of  the  family  that 
works  on  the  farm,  went  through  an 
old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
butchering.  As  a  result  we  have  two 
locker  boxes  full  of  meats  and  meat 
products  in  a  nearby  cold  storage 
plant.  And  in  addition  to  this  we 
have  hams,  bacon,  dried  beef,  bologna, 
pudding  and  ponhaus.  To  know  that 
thi»»8upply  of  meats  is  on  hand  dur- 
ing the  year  certainly  gives  one  a 
sense  of  security  for  meats  are  an  ex- 
pensive item  in  the  menu. 

We    have    done    some    butchering 
every  year  since  we  have  been  mar- 
ried.    Usually  we  have  taken  a  hog 
or  two  to  a  local  butcher  shop  and 
in  addition  bought  some  meat  from 
the  butcher  and  then  let  him  cut  it 
up  and  make  such  products  from  the 
meat  as  we  wanted.    This  year,  how- 
ever, we  felt  that  if  we  killed  one  of 
our  own  fat  steers  we  would  have  the 
best  quality  of  beef  and  if  we  would 
do  our  own  butchering  we  would  save 
money  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it. 
The    afternoon    before    butchering 
day  my  husband  and  the  tenant  killed 
a  steer  out  of  a  stable  of  twenty-five 
which    were    ready    for    the    market. 
They  have  since  been  sold  for  $11.50 
a   cwt.      So  the  steer  we  killed  was 
really  fat  and  gave  us  excellent  beef. 
The  tenant  took  a  half  of  the  steer  and 
we  the  other  half,  each  half  weighing 
340  pounds. 

Cutting  the  Meat 
The  next  morning  we  were  all  up 
bright  and  early.  The  men  started  by 
killing  a  400  pound  hog.  It  wasn't 
long  until  we  were  all  busy.  Intes- 
tines had  to  be  cleaned  for  sausage 
casings,  and  the  pig's  head  and  feet 
had  to  be  cleaned.  Then  we  started 
on  the  beef.  I  had  the  men  cut  out 
as  many  steaks — T-bone,  sirloin, 
rump — as  possible.  We  like  dried 
beef,  so  out  of  the  front  quarter  we 
cut  three  pieces  for  dried  beef  and 
two  more  out  of  the  hind  quarters. 
The  rib  roasts  were  then  cut  out.  My 
husband  took  the  rib  bone  out  of  each 
piece  and  rolled  it  up,  tieing  it  with 
string  so  it  would  be  ready  for  the 
oven.  We  cut  a  lot  of  beef  off  of  the 
bonier  pieces  for  hamburger  and  some 
of  it  for  bologna  and  sausage. 

A  four  hundred  pound  hog  gives 
you  nice  hams  and  shoulders  as  well 
as  good  sized  slabs  of  bacon.  We  got 
a  nice  lot  of  pork  chops,  too.  We 
trimmed  as  much  fat  off  of  the  pork 
pieces  and  hams  as  we  could  for  lard. 
The  bony  pieces  of  both  the  pork  and 
the  beef  were  thrown  into  a  large  ket- 
tle as  the  butchering  went  on.  This 
gave  us  the  pudding  and  the  stock  for 
making  pans  and  pans  of  ponhaus,  of 
which  we  folks  are  very  fond. 

Bologna  and  Sausage 
We  made  ten  "summer  bolognas." 
The  mixture  for  these  was  about  in 
this  proportion ;  35  pounds  of  beef,  12 
pounds  of  pork,  3V2  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  2  pounds  of  salt,  1%  ounces  of 
pepper  and  3  ounces  of  salt  poter.  In- 
stead of  using  beef  casings  for  these 
bolognas  I  took  muslin  and  made  bags 
so  that  the  bolognas  are  about  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

We  had  a  nice  pile  of  sausage  too 
when  we  were  through.  In  making 
these  we  us<»d  40  pounds  of  pork  to 
20  pounds  of  beef  and  added  salt  and 
pepper  to  suit  our  taste. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  bony 
pieces  of  pork,  together  with  the  pork 
liver,  were  cooked  and  gl'ound  up 
for  our  winter  pudding.  When  we  were 
through  we  had  about  six  gallon 
crocks  of  pudding.  We  put  three  of 
these  crocks  back  into  the  kettle 
were  left,  and  then  added  corn  meal 


and  some  wheat  flour  until  the  whole 
mixture  became  of  a  consistency  of 
boiled  mush.  We  had  quite  a  large 
amount  of  this,  at  least  enough  to 
fill  15  or  16  large  pans. 

Storage  Locker  Boxes 
AVe  use  locker  boxes  in  a  nearby  ice 
plant  for  storing  the  meat.  We  have 
two  large  boxes  of  this  kind  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  meat  you  can 
put  into  them.  Our  local  plant  in- 
stalled a  new  system  of  wrapping  this 
year  which  we  believe  will  be  much 
better  than  that  which  we  have  used 
before,  when  we  simply  wrapped  each 
pieace  of  meat  in  wrapping  paper  and 
put  it  in  the  locker  box.  Under  this 
new  system  they  take  a  rubberized  bag, 
put  it  in  a  machine  to  stretch  it,  then 
place  the  meat  in  the  bag  and  then 
pump  the  air  out  of  the  bag  which 
draws  the  rubber  in  tight  against  the 
meat.  Then  the  bag  is  sealed.  They 
claim,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that 
this  bag  with  the  air  drawn  out  of 
it  will  leave  the  meat  as  it  was 
put  into  the  bag  for  a  long  time. 

Storing  Pork 

This  improvement  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  storing  pork  particularly.  It 
seems  that  pork  fat  when  exposed  to 
air,  even  under  cold  storage  condi- 
tions, will  slowly  oxidize  and  in  about 
five  or  six  months  will  take  on  a 
slightly  rancid  taste.  It  is  claimed 
that  under  this  new  system  of  pack- 
ing, by  means  of  these  rubber  bags, 
this  oxidization  cannot  take  place  and 
that  the  pork  will  holds  its  original 
condition  for  a  much  longer  period. 

I  had  my  steaks  cut  into  two  or 
three  pound  pieces.  My  roasts  will 
run  from  three  to  four  pounds  each. 
I  even  packed  my  fresh  sausage,  put- 
ting about  two  pounds  of  sausage  in 
a  bag.  The  pork  chops  weighed  about 
a  half  pound  each  so  I  put  four  of 
these  in  a  bag.  You  see  what  I 
had  in  mind  in  sizing  these  pieces 
was  to  have  each  adapted  to  the  size  of 
my  family. 

Curing  Hams 
We  put  the  hams,  shoulders,  bacon, 
and  dried  beef  into  curing  at  once. 
We  use  a  mixture  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  brown  sugar  to  one  part  of 
salt  and  two  ounces  of  salt  peter. 
The  sugar  and  salt  was  rubbed  into 
the  meat  and  a  second  application 
made  about  a  week  after  the  first.  In 
about  five  weeks  we  figure  this  curing 
will  have  been  finished.  We  then 
make  three  applications  of  patent 
smoke. 

Last  year  after  the  smoking  was 
finished  we  cut  our  hams  and  shoul- 
ders up  into  slices,  putting  about 
two  pounds  into  a  package  and  plac- 
ing the  same  in  the  ice  box.  With  this 
new  method  of  wrapping  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  ham  will  be  as  good 
next  Christmas  as  it  will  be  this 
spring  and  we  have  no  uneasiness 
about  any  of  it  spoiling  during  the 
summer.  We  had  some  of  last  winter's 
ham  this  past  December. 

This  method  of  refrigeration  has 
certainly  relieved  us  of  a  lot  of  extra 
work  in  canning  and  pickeling  meats 
and  at  the  same  time  these  V)etter 
methods  of  storing  gives  us  a  top 
grade  of  meat  just  as  good  as  can  be 
bought  from  the  retail  butcher.  We 
feel  that  the  beef  cost  us  22  cents  a 
pound  on  the  hook  and  the  pork,  at 
the  price  on  the  day  of  butchering, 
cost  us  nine  cents  a  pound  on  the 
hook,  as  the  men  say.  There  was 
some  work  connected  with  the  butch- 
ering but  we  did  it  f)urselves  so  there 
was  no  outlay  of  money  and  we  cer- 
tainly had  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it. 

Freezing  Vegetables 

During  the  past  year  I  put  some 
sweet  corn  in  the  ice  locker  boxes.  I 
have  also  tried  some  beans  and  peas. 
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U  S  DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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to  have 


Your  Own 
Business 


If  you  arc  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  with  a  successftil 
record  in  farming  or  in  business,  we  have  a  very  attractive  Fran- 
chise  that  will  enable  you  to  start  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own.     No  previous  experience  will  be  required. 

In  1941,  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 
will  have  openings  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey  for  a  few  carefully  selected  men,  to  round 
out  its  field  organization.  With  each  appointment  goes  the  valu- 
able  Farmers  and  Traders  Representatives  Franchise. 

Write  us  today,  giving  your  age  and  outlining  your  past  ex- 
perience, and  we  will  send  you  complete  information.  To  avoid 
delay,  address 


ESTABLISHED 
1912 


MARTIN   W.    LAMMERS 

SupL  of  Agencies 


ASSETS 
$10,038,460.00 


Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 


Hem*  Office:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


We  had  some  corn  on  the  cob  for 
our  Christmas  dinner  and  it  was  real 
good  but  I  think  1  can  improve  on 
my  method  of  preparing  it  for  the 
freezer  and  make  it  still  better.  I 
forgot  to  mention  throughout  this 
story  that  all  of  our  meats  and  vege- 
tables before  they  are  placed  in  our 
cold  storage  lockers  are  first  put 
through  a  quick  freezing  process. 
They  have  a  special  chamber  in  the 
plant  in  which  the  temperature  is 
kept  at  30  degrees  below  zero  F.,  with 
fans  driving  the  air  in  the  chamber. 
This  quick  freezing  process  avoids  the 
breaking  down  of  tissues,  particularly 
in  the  vegetables  during  the  freezing 
process,  which  leaves  them  much  as 
they  appeared  in  their  natural  state 
when  thawed   out   for   use. 


GRANGE  MUTUAL  TO 

HOLD   AGENCY   MEETING 

The  National  Crrange  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Company  with  headquarters  at 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  has  sched- 
uled a  series  of  Agency  meetings 
throughout  Pennsylvania  during  Feb- 
ruary. These  meetings  are  dinner 
meetings  starting  at  noon  as  follows: 

Feb.  17,   Scranton,  Casey  Hotel. 

Feb.  18,  Wellaboro,  Penn  Wells  Hotel. 

Feb.  19,  Sunbury,  The  NeflFa  Hotel. 

Feb.  20,  Allentown,  Americus  Hotel. 

Feb.  21,  Harrisburg,  The  Penn- 
Harria. 

Feb.   22,   Altoona,  Penn-Alto  Hotel. 

Feb.  24,  Du  Boia,  Gen.  Perishing  Ho- 
tel. 

Feb.  25,  Meadville,  LaFayette  Hotel. 

Feb.   26,  New  Castle,  Caatleton  Hotel. 

Feb.  27,  Connellsville,  Koyal  Hotel. 


PUBLIC  INSTALLATION  OF 

OFFICERS  WELL  ATTENDED 

Upper  Luzerne  and  South  Wyomiui; 
Pomona  Grange  sponsored  a  Public 
Installation  Service  in  Lehman  High 
School,    Saturday,   January    11th. 

About  two  hundred  ixirsona  attend 
ed  this  meeting  and  seventy-four  of- 
ficers w^ere  installed  from  the  follow- 
ing Granges: — Center  Hill,  Jackson. 
Kunkle,  Lehman,  Mountain  an^ 
Muhlenburg.  The  six  Masters  and 
Secretaries  were  i)rt'sent  and  four  oi 
the  Lecturers. 

In  the  absence  of  Past  State  Maf 
ter,  K.  B.  Dorsett,  John  A.  U\\^ 
brant.  State  Deputy,  acted  as  install 
ing  officer.  He  was  assisted  by  Mi^ 
Myrtle  Mayer,  Marshall,  Mrs.  Russei 
Cease  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Gregory  weie 
regalia  and  emblem  bearers. 

Lehman  High  School  Band  ren- 
dered a  half-hour  program  of  musi^ 
which  everyone  enjoyed,  under  tW 
leadership  of  Prof.  Clouser.  Cai' 
Brandon  was  vocal  solist  and  is  on< 
of  the  youngest  members  of  the  band- 
Master  Nusa  gave  two  fine  cornc' 
solos. 


He:     "Do   you   believe   in   love   at 
first  sight?" 

She:   "Well,  it  saves  a  lot  of  time." 


NEWTON  GRANGE 

INSTALLATION  TEAM  ^^^ 
HAS  BUSY  MONT* 

On  January  11th,  T.  M.  Kreflg? 
and  his  installing  team  of  twenty 
eight  members  from  Newton  Qr&^f' 
motored  to  South  Auburn  and  "' 
stalled  the  officers  of  the  Subordina'^ 
and  Juvenile  Granges  for  the  y^* 
1941,  at  a  public  installation.  0- ^ 
Coon  was  installing  officer,  with  M^ 
S.  J.  Coon  as  Marshal. 

This   same   tem   also   installed  > 
officers    of    Factoryville    Gran(?e  <> 
January  10th. 


.^— w>-^\-l''/_i_Z 
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THE  Pennsylvania  Legislature  en- 
ters upon  its  third  month  of  work 
with  prospects  that  this  session 
will  be  a  long  one.  With  the  Senate 
controlled  by  the  Republicans  and  the 
House  by  the  Democrats  many  com- 
promises must  be  worked  out  and 
these  require  time. 

The  Assembly  convened  on  January 
7th  and  then  proceeded  to  organize. 
Elmer  Kilroy,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Leo 
A.  Achterman,  of  Monroe  County, 
Floor  Leader.  In  the  Senate,  Charles 
H.  Ealy,  of  Somerset  County,  was 
elected  president  pro  tempore  to  pre- 
side during  the  absences  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Samuel  S.  Lewis  and 
to  serve  as  the  majority  party's  Ap- 
pointing Officer.  James  A.  Geltz,  of 
Allegheny  County,  was  elected  Floor 
Leader  for  the  Senate. 

Governor  Arthur  H.  James  pre- 
sented his  government  message  to  the 
Assembly  on  January  7th,  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  his  budgetary  mes- 
sage on  February  3d. 

During  the  first  two  months  — 
bills  were  introduced,  —  bills  in  the 
Senate,  and  —  bills  in  the  House. 
Most  of  these  bills  represent  proposed 
changed  in  law  as  offered  by  indi- 
vidual members.  Party  programs 
which  will  have  more  direct  affect 
upon  general  legislation  are  still  in 
the  making,  and  bills  to  cover  such  a 
program  are  in  large  part  yet  to  be 
offered. 

Governor  Calls  for  Unity 

In  addressing  the  General  Assembly 
on  January  7th,  Governor  Arthur  H. 
James  said  to  the  legislators,  **You 
have  many  tasks.  But  one  of  them 
dwarfs  all  the  rest.  That  is  to  help 
Pennsylvania  help  America  to  rearm 
this  nation  so  that  we  need  fear  no 
<iictator  on  earth."  To  this  end  the 
Governor  called  for  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  legislators  in  advancing 
the  defense  program  within  the  state. 

The  Governor  then  proceeded  to 
?uer  a  number  of  suggestions  for  leg- 
jslative  consideration.  Relative  to 
labor,  he  stated  that  "steps  should  be 
taken  to  end  the  reported  labor 
jackets  by  which  employees  at  certain 
defense  contract  operations  are  said 
to  be  fleeced  of  a  large  part  of  their 
earnings,"  that  methods  of  arbi- 
trating labor  disputes  affecting  de- 
tense  contracts  should  be  provided, 
that  funds  should  be  available  to  pay 
claims  under  the  Occupational  Dis- 
ease Act,  and  that  the  waiting  period 
jnder  the  Unemployment  Act  should 
^  reduced. 

ihe  Governor  asked  for  sufficient 
!"nds  to  handle  the  "Fifth  Column- 
^^1  situation.  He  asked  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  be  required  of  all  state 
employees  by  law;    that  draftees  and 


National  Defense y  Taxation^ 
Relief y  Schools y  Important 
Subjects  Before  Legislature 

Republican  Senate,  Democratic 

House,  Indicates  Many  Compro- 
mises and  a  Long  Session 


volunteers  be  protected  from  the 
standpoint  of  insurance,  compensa- 
tion, etc.;  and  that  unskilled  youth 
be  given  special  consideration  at  this 
time  in  the  training  for  usefulness. 

He  recommended  that  the  Super- 
Highway  be  extended  to  the  Ohio  line, 
just  as  provision  has  already  been 
made  in  the  state  to  extend  it  to 
Philadelphia.  He  suggested  that  the 
Skyline  Drive  in  Virginia  be  extended 
across  Pennsylvania  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap. 

Relative  to  agriculture  the  Gover- 
nor stated,  "Our  milk  problem  con- 
tinues to  be  a  vexing  one.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  new  program  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
one  now  in  effect,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing suggestions:  First,  that  the  re- 
cently-discovered loophole  in  the  act 
which  threatens  to  disrupt  all  state 
control  of  milk  be  plugged  by  an 
amendment    covering    the    producer- 


dealer  consignment  agreements  which 
the  courts  have  held  do  not  now  come 
within  the  control  of  the  Milk  Com- 
mission. Second,  I  suggest  study  of 
the  relief  milk  program  to  determine 
whether  this  should  be  continued." 

Relative  to  schools,  the  Governor 
suggested  that,  "Studies  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  extent  and  the 
proper  methods  of  relieving  distressed 
school  districts  and  underpaid  teach- 
ers. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  can 
be  found  to  guarantee  every  teacher 
in  the  Commonwealth  a  minimum  sal- 
ary of  $1,000,  and  to  see  that  the 
salary  is  paid  when  due." 

No  New  Taxes 

The  1941-43  budget  presented  by 
the  Governor  on  February  3d,  recom- 
mended another  two-year  extension 
of  the  "Emergency  Relief  Taxes"  first 
imposed  in  1935.  The  estimated  yield 
of  these  levies  for  the  biennium  end- 


Courtcsy  of  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ing  May  31st  was  $167,235,000.  The 
Governor  estimates  that  these  levies 
should  raise  $185,575,000  in  the  next 
biennium. 

These  emergency  levies  cover  cigar- 
ettes, one  cent  for  each  ten ;  gasolene, 
one  cent  a  gallon  above  the  normal 
three  cent  levy;  liquor,  ten  per  cent; 
shares  of  Domestic  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  capital,  eight  mills;  per- 
sonal property,  four  mills;  corporate 
income,  seven  per  cent;  utilities, 
gross  receipts,  eight  mills;  shares  of 
foreign  concerns,  eight  mills  first  year, 
five  mills  second  year. 

The  full  budget  as  presented  by  the 
Governor  totaled  $542,200,000  for  the 
coming  biennium.  Of  this  $418,- 
000,000  was  estimated  to  cover  ordi- 
nary governmental  exi)ense8,  includ- 
ing $66,000,000  to  be  paid  back  to 
special  funds,  "tapped"  for  operating 
expenses;  $131,390,000  for  relief  ap- 
propriations; $107,730,000  for  school 
and  hospital  subsidies,  and  $103,373,- 
000  for  general  governmental  opera- 
tions. 

Public  Assistance 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  state 
budget  is  still  Public  Assistance.  The 
Governor  recommended  an  allowance 
of  $131,390,000  for  the  next  biennium, 
compared  with  $208,410,000  for  the 
present  biennium,  and  $208,650,000 
during  the  1937-39  fiscal  period. 

The  Joint  Legislative  State  Gov- 
ernment Commission  appointed  at  the 
1939  session  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  cost  of  Public  As- 
sistance in  Pennsylvania  in  its  report 
submitted  to  this  session.  It  states, 
"That  the  total  federal,  state,  and 
local  costs  of  administering  Public 
Assistance  in  Pennsylvania,  exclud- 
ing some  costs  such  as  Federal  Ad- 
ministration, nonrelief  labor,  and  ma- 
terial and  supplies  on  work  projects, 
amounted  to  $177,722,000  in  1934,  rose 
to  an  all  time  high  of  more  than 
$350,000,000  in  1938,  and  decreased  to 
$317,800,000  in  1939.  In  other  words, 
relief  in  Pennsylvania  cost  more  than 
$25,000,000  a  month  in  1938  and 
1939." 

This  Joint  Commission  in  its  rec- 
ommendations on  Relief,  stated, 
"That  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  effecting  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  admin- 
istration of  relief  by  counties  partici- 
pating in  some  financial  and  admin- 
istrative responsibility.  The  closer 
the  administration  of  relief  comes  to 
the  people  who  are  benefited  thereby, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  successful, 
effective  and  economical."  The  Com- 
mission here  expressed  what  the  State 
Grange  at  its  Washington  session  in 
1938  recommended,  namely,  "that  the 
administration  of  relief  funds  be  de- 
centralized, placing  it  largely  in  the 
hands  of  officers  elected  locally,  even 
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FOR  months  they  loaf  in  the 
sun — empty  packing  sheds 
beside  seldom-used  tracks.  You 
wonder  why  they  were  built 
there  among  the  fields  or  groves. 

Then  one  day  you  feel  life 
begin  to  stir.  For  miles  around, 
long  strings  of  refrigerator  cars 
congregate  on  every  siding.  A 
regiment  '&f  pickers,  graders, 
packers  gathers  from  nowhere. 
Mountains  of  crates  and  baskets 
appear  overnight.  For  in  the 
fields  another  crop  is  ripe,  and 
for  a  few  brief  days  that  obscure 
crossroads  may  be  a  major 
source  of  a  mighty  nation's  sup- 
ply of  some  particular  fruit  or 
vegetable. 

Elsewhere  endless  fields  of  grain 
flood  waiting  trains  with  sudden 
Niagaras  of  golden  harvest. 

No  other  method  of  transporta- 
tion could  possibly  provide  for 
the  swift,  orderly  marketing  of 
America's  crops.  To  take  care  of 
these  seasonal  shipments,  the 


railroads  maintain  thousands  of 
miles  of  track,  special  types  of 
freight  cars  and  endless  other 
facilities  that  are  used  primarily 
for  peak  crop  movements.  Oper- 
ating at  all  seasons  over  their 
own  vast  network  of  steel  high- 
ways, the  railroads  link  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  with  a  fast, 
dependable,  low-cost,  lowrioss 
system  of  distribution. 

No  other  kind  of  transport  is 
big  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  handle  the  varied  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  nation's  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce. 


NOW 


TRAVEL  ON 
CREDIT 


America's  railroads  ofTer 

new,  simple  installment 

payment  plan  for  trips 

and  tours. 

SEE  YOUR   LOCAL 
TICKET  AGENT 


fUfCCT/ 


A  national  campaign  each  APRIL  to  promote  good   packing,  secure  loading 

and    careful    handling    of    ALL    shipments— sponsored    by    Shippers    Advisory 

INiPPiHG     Boards.  Avoid  loss  and  damage.  We  can't  afFord  to  waste  our  national  resources. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  FRED  NORRIS,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 


MAN'S  SEARCH  FOR  GOD 


<< 


'As  the  heart  panteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  0  Ood  "—Tsalm  42 : 1. 

There  is  a  universal  urge  that  grips 
the  heart  of  man.  It  has  been  so  since 
the  dawn  of  creation.  It  knows  no 
barriers  of  race  or  nationality.  It 
haunts  man  from  childhood  to  old  age 
— it  is  man's  search  for  Ood. 

Back  of  the  restlessness  and  the 
suffering  of  this  present  day  is  the 
burning  desire  of  man's  soul.  This 
spiritual  uneasiness  cries  out  as  did 
Job  in  his  great  distress,  saying,  "0 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him!'* 

In  searching  for  God,  man  has 
made  some  serious  blunders,  and  too 
often  the  search  has  been  fruitless. 
Let  us  note  a  few  of  these  unhappy 
experiences : 

I.    In  Katerial  Things 

Man  has  tried  to  find  God  in  the 
abundance  of  things,  forgetting  ap- 
parently that  our  Lord  has  warned 
him  that  "a  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth."  Man  has  made  his 
"golden  calf"  and  played  about  it  in 
his  paganism,  but  he  has  not  found 
spiritual  satisfaction.  He  may  have 
accumulated  great  wealth,  and  been 
able  to  live  in  mansions,  to  travel  ex- 
tensively, and  to  give  generously  to 
charitable  organizations,  but  he  still 
has  not  found  God.  Like  Midas  of 
old,  gold  became  a  curse  to  him,  and 
crushed  his  soul.  With  all  these 
things  he  still  cries  out  like  the  rich 
young  ruler,  saying,  "What  lack  I 
yet  ?" 

II.    In   a  Highly   Organized 
Social  Order 

In  these  days  of  regimentation,  of 
dictatorships,  and  of  political  Utopias, 
man  still  finds  that  these  are  all  tem- 
poral and  superficial,  and  that  the 
foundation  upon  which  they  rest  is 
the  shifting  sands  of  popular  opinion 
and  human  emotion  and  subtle  propa- 
ganda. Again  he  fails  to  find  Q^.  It 
is  like  trying  to  purify  the  water  by 
planting  roses  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

In  our  search  for  God  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  more  is  required  than 
merely  to  change  the  outward  forms 
and  appearances.    We  must  remember 
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Editor's  Note: 

The  Worthy  State  ChAplain,  Fred 
Norris,  again  became  a  patient  at  the 
Harrisburg  General  Hospital  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th.  He  expects  to  return 
to  his  home  at  Shippensburg  by 
March  1st.  In  the  meantime.  Rev. 
Ross  M.  Haverfield,  former  State 
Chaplain,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  these  Chaplain's  Meditations 
(luring  the  illness  of  Rev.  Norris. 


if  the  state  and  federal  governments, 
for  the  time  being,  are  required  to 
contribute  the  major  portion  of  the 
money." 

Before  this  1941  session  goes  much 
further  pressure  from  the  Grange, 
from    educational   bodies    and    rural 


forces  in  general  will  be  exerted  to- 
ward greater  aid  to  rural  school  dis- 
tricts. It  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years  that  the  present  method 
o{  allocating  state  aid  to  schools  was 
not  meeting  present  day  needs.  The 
plan  proposed  by  the  State  Grange  in 


1931  was  that  state  aid  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  This 
is  gaining  much  public  support  now. 
The  Grange  plan  as  it  was  then  of- 
fered and  is  now  urged  is  that  local 
school  districts  levy  school  taxes  on 
real  estate,  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on 
their  real  value,  and  that  the  state 
then  step  in  and  provide  the  funds 
necessary  between  those  raised  by  such 
local  taxes  and  $1,500  per  teacher  em- 
ployed in  the  local  schools. 

The  State  Grange,  along  with  every 
organized  farm  group  in  the  state,  is 
asking  that  this  Legislature  pass  such 
legislation  that  will  exempt  farmers 
from  paying  the  tax  on  gasoline  used 
for  strictly  farm  purposes.  Several 
bills  to  this  end  have  been  introduced. 

Proposed  milk  legislation  has  been 
held  back  largely  because  those  inter- 
ested in  changes  in  the  State  Milk 
Control  Law  have  been  awaiting  the 
report  of  the  Legislative  Milk  Com- 
mission which  should  be  presented 
shortly.  It  is  evident  that  legislation 
to  amend  the  milk  law  so  as  to  make 
evasions  through  purchasing  by  con- 


signment contracts  impossible  will  be 
passed  early  in  the  session. 

Considerable  opposition  is  coming 
from  those  administering  Public  As- 
sistance, particularly  direct  relief,  to 
the  recommendation  that  milk  be 
given  to  children  of  relief  families 
and  that  same  be  taken  out  of  their 
regular  relief  grant.  This  problem  is 
being  studied  carefully  by  both  those 
interested  in  maintaining  our  present 
system  of  relief  milk  grants  and  those 
opposed  to  it. 


When  we  stop  to  consider  the  great 
good  done  by  the  life  insurance  ad- 
viser, we  no  longer  wonder  that  he  is 
always  a  respected  citizen  in  his  corn- 
munity — one  who  has  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  thousands  who  have 
been  benefited  through  his  services- 
In  many  cases,  through  his  personal 
attention  and  advice,  families  have 
been  kept  together,  provided  with 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  education  and 
even  cash,  in  times  of  emergency  ft^^ 
adversity. 


that  "out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues 
of  life,"  and  the  heart  must  be 
changed  and  man's  carnal  nature  re- 
deemed  if  man  is  to  find  divine  con- 
tentment in  fellowship  with  God. 

III.    In  Monastic  Life 

Man  in  his  pious  quest  for  God  has 
tried  to  find  Him  apart  from  society, 
in  the  barren  loneliness  of  a  cave,  or 
a  monastery.  He  has  forsaken  the 
usual  walks  of  life,  and  has  avoided 
the  crowded  market-place,  only  to  be 
bitterly  disappointed.  A  Persian 
tried  this  and  then  wrote  his  experi- 
ences as  follows: 

"No  one  could  tell  me  what  my  soul 

might  be; 
I  searched  for  God  and  God  eluded 

me; 
I  sought  my  brother  out,  and  found 

all  three — 
My  soul,  my  God,  and  all  humanity." 

We  cannot  find  God  apart  from  life 
and  apart  from  reality.  Therefore  let 
us  search  for  Him  "while  he  may  be 
found  and  call  upon  him  while  he  is 
near."  We  must  seek  for  Him  where 
people  live  and  work  and  trade;  we 
must  look  for  Him  in  the  homes 
where  hearts  are  warmed  with  love; 
we  must  seek  Him  in  the  face  of  a 
little  child,  and  find  Him  in  the  grate- 
ful hearts  of  those  who  are  aged. 

God  is  a  Spirit,  and  not  limited  to 
the  walls  of  any  cathedral,  nor  en- 
shrined in  the  temple  of  any  cult,  but  I 
God  in  whom  every  good  Patron  of 
Husbandry  believes  may  be  found  by 
each  of  us,  if  we  earnestly  seek  Him 
with  the  whole  heart.  We  have  the 
divine  assurance  from  the  Word  of 
God,  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Our 
Master  says,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  He  therefore, 
our  divine  Master,  is  the  end  of  our 
search  for  God. 


tiFTEEN  REGIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCES  TO  BE  HELD  IN  STATE 


All  Grange  Officers  Urged 
TO  Attend 

EVERY  Grange  officer,  whether  in 
a  Pomona  or  in  a  subordinate 
Grange,  confronts  certain  ques- 
tions and  problems  in  his  effort  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office.  So,  too, 
does  every  Grange  as  an  organization 
have  its  problems.  These  may  pertain 
to  membership,  to  programs,  to  youth 
activities,  to  ritualistic  work  or  to 
community  relationships.  In  order 
that  these  problems  may  be  discussed 
and  those  responsible  be  helped  in 
working  out  solutions  to  them,  the 
State  Grange  each  spring  arranges  a 
series  of  Regional  Grange  Confer- 
ences to  which  all  Grange  officers  in 
the  district  where  the  conference  is 
held  are  urged  to  attend. 

Such  a  series  of  conferences  has 
again  been  arranged  for.  They  will 
start  in  Somerset  County  on  March 
l7th  and  end  in  Northumberland 
County  on  April  4th.  Each  of  these 
conferences  will  be  attended  by  the 
State  Master,  the  State  Lecturer,  the 
State  Juvenile  Superintendent  and 
the  State  Secretary. 

No  set  program  has  been  laid  out 
for  these  coming  conferences.  Rather 
it  is  the  desire  of  those  arranging  for 
them,  that  folks  will  enter  into  round 
table  discussions  bringing  before  the 
group  their  troubles  as  well  as  reasons 
for  their  success.  A  special  effort  this 
year  will  be  made  to  consider  the  case 
of  the  weaker  Grange.  To  this  end 
officers  of  small  Granges  and  Granges 
losing  in  membership  are  particu- 
larly urged  to  attend  one  of  these  con- 
ferences. 

Part  of  the  day  will  be  set  aside  for 
group  meetings  led  respectively  by  the 
State  Master,  the  State  Lecturer,  the 
State  Juvenile  Superintendent  and 
the  State  Secretary.  In  these  groux>s, 
of  course,  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  respective  functions  of  the  office 
represented.  But  not  wholly  so,  for 
all  activities  and  functions  of  officers 
will  be  considered  and  officers  are  in- 
vited to  attend  one  or  the  other  of 
these  group  meetings. 

The  Master  of  the  Pomona  Grange 
in  the  county  where  the  conference  is 
held  will  preside  at  the  general  con- 
ference sessions.  The  noon  meal  will 
be  prepared  by  the  ladies  of  the  host 
Grange  at  regular  Grange  prices. 

The  state  has  been  divided  into  fif- 
teen districts  with  a  certain  number 
of  counties  assigned  to  each  confer- 
ence district.  While  it  is  assumed 
that  Grange  members  will  attend  the 
conference  in  their  district,  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  If  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  day  not  being  convenient  or 
another  conference  being  more  acces- 
sible, attend  the  conference  most  suit- 
able to  you. 

The  dates,  places  and  counties  in- 
cluded for  the  conferences  are  as  fol- 

'0W8 : 

In*  Somerset  County,  March  17 

Conference  in  Conemaugh  Grange 
^all  on  Route  219,  just  south  of 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Counties  included  Somerset,  Cam- 
bria, Blair  and  part  of  Bedford. 

^N  Westmoreland  County,  March  18 
Conference    in    Rostraver    Grange 

Wall    r\n    T?^,,*.«    K-i      :j u_A 


Un 


on  Route  51,  midway  between 


lontown  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
bounties   included    Greene,   Wash- 
")^on,  Allegheny,  Fayette  and  West- 

"Joreland. 

In  Butler  County,  March  19 

Conference  in  Jackson  Grange  Hall 
"^^  tiarmony.  Pa. 


Feeding  plants, 
livestock,  and 
even  the  farm 
family  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of 
each  farmer  and 
his  wife.  Even  the 


most  progressive 
farmer  cannot 
hope  to  test  and  analyze  all  the  food 
needed  for  his  farm  or  family. 

That  is  one  reason  why  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
set  up  their  own  cooperative  organiza- 
tion— to  test,  manufacture,  and  make 
available  the  most  useful  foods  that 
modern  science  and  research  can  produce. 
Take  plant  foods  for  example.  Provid- 
ing the  plant  foods  your  crops  need  is  a 
three-fold  job. 

1      Research  State  colleges  and  experi- 
^    ment  stations  are  continually  study- 
ing the  needs  of  crops  and  the  foods 
that   will   supply   them.    It   is   the  job  of 


G.L.F.  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  findings 
of  these  public  research  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  private  research  and 
actual  farm  experience. 

2  Service  The  second  job  is  to  get  ferti- 
^  lizers,  based  on  research,  actually 
into  the  hands  of  farmer-patrons. 
Ten  factories  located  right  in  growing 
areas  produce  fertilizers  adapted  to  each 
region  at  low  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation cost. 

3  Information  The  final  job  is  to  pro- 
^  vide  growers  with  the  information 
they  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
money  they  spend  for  plant  foods.  G.L.F. 
does  this  by  giving  wide  publicity  to 
state  college  recommendations;  by  mailing 
to  its  patrons  such  helps  as  the  Spring 
Planting  Guide;  and 
by  holding  schools  for 
employees  to  enable 
them  to  be  of  greater 
help  to  farmers. 


..  SERVING  FARMERS 
or  NEW  YORK.  NEW  JERSEY 
IND  NORTHERN  rENNSYlVUklA 


Coop.  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

A  copy  of  the  Spring  Planting  Glide  may  he  had  by  writing  to  ahove  address.  There  is  no  charge. 


Counties  included  Beaver,  Law- 
rence, Mercer,  Venango  and  Butler. 

In  Warren   County,  March  20 

Conference  in  Grange  Hall  or 
church  at  Columbus,  two  miles  east  of 
Corry,  just  off  of  Route  6. 

Counties  included  Erie,  Crawford, 
Warren  and  Forest. 

In  Jefferson  County,  March  21 

Conference  in  Cloe  Grange  Hall, 
two  miles  southeast  of  Punxsutawney 
on  Route  36. 

Counties  included  Clarion,  Arm- 
strong, Indiana  and  Jetferson. 


In  Perry  County,  March  24 

Conference  in  Shermanata  Grange 
Hall,  two  miles  west  of  Duncannon  on 
road  from  Duncannon  to  New  Bloom- 
field. 

Counties  included  Mifflin,  Juniata, 
Porry  and  Cumberland. 

In  Fulton  County,  March  25 

Conference  in  Fidelity  Grange  Hall 
at  Waterfall,  Pa. 

Counties  included  Huntington, 
Franklin,  Adams,  Fulton  and  part  of 
Bedford. 

In  Lebanon  County,  March  26 

Conference  in  Conewago  Grange 
Hall  at  Lawn  on  Route  from  Eliza- 


beth town  to  Lebanon,  about  ten  miles 
from  former. 

Counties  included  York,  Lancaster, 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon. 

In  Chester  County,  March  27 

Conference  in  North  Coventry 
Grange  Hall  one  and  a  half  miles 
southwest  of  Pottstown  at  Cedarville, 
Pa. 

Counties  included  Berks,  Phila- 
delphia, Bucks,  Montgomery,  Dela- 
ware and  Chester. 

In  Carbon  County,  March  28 

Oonferenoe  in  Towammensing 
Grange  Hall. 

Counties   included   Schuylkill,   Le- 
i  Concluded  on  page  4.) 
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National  Grange 
Mutual  Liability  Company 

Keene,  New  Hampshire 


Patronize  Your  Own  Company 


Your  Company  operates  countrywide,  gives  country- 
wide claim  service  and  has  assets  of  almost  Two 
Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  and  a 
Policyholders'  Surplus  of  almost  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars. 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  JANUARY  I, 

1941 

ASSETS 

Bonds,  at  amortized  values $853,452.43 

Stocks,  at  market  values 220,685.00 

First  Mortgage  Loans      118,010.42 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office 1,148,742.99 

Uncollected    Premiums    (less   than    ninety 

days  due)      100,299.86 

Accrued  Interest    8,466.49 

Other  Assets 169.60 

TOTAL  ADMITTED  ASSETS $2,449,826.79 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  losses  and  loss  adjustment  ex- 
pense      969,125.82 

Reserve  for  unearned  premiums 620,672.86 

Reserve  for  taxes 28,000.00 

Policyholders*  Dividends  (Accrued) 196,334.88 

Policyholders*  Dividends  (Declared  and  un- 
paid)       5,743.45 

Other  Reserves 46,543.95 

Contingency  Reserve 108,405.83 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $1,974,826.79 

SURPLUS— POLICYHOLDERS  475,000.00 

TOTAL $2,449,826.79 

Automohile  Insurance  For 
GRANGE  MEMBERS 


OFFICERS 

Fred  J.  Freestone President 

James  C.  Farmer Vice-President 

Eugene  A.  Eckert Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Carrick Secretary 

William  F.  Perry Treasurer 

Ernest  E.  Newcombc Assistant  Secretary 
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FIFTEEN  REGIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCES TO  BE  HELD  IN  STATE 

(Concluded  from  page  3.) 
high,  Northampton,  Carbon,  Monroe 
and  Pike. 

In  Center  County,  March  31 
Conference  in  Logan  Grange  Hall 
at   Pleasant  Gap,  east  of  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Counties  included  Clearfield,  Center 
and  Clinton. 

In  Potter  County,  April  1 
Conference    in    Sweden    Valley 

Grange  Hall  at  Sweden  Valley  near 

Coudersport. 

Counties  included  Potter,  McKean 

and  Elk. 

In  Bradford  County,  April  2 
Conference  in  Troy  Grange  Hall  at 

Troy  on  Route  6. 

Counties  included  Tioga,  Bradford 

and  Sullivan. 

In  Lackawanna  County,  April  3 
Conference  in  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Hall 
at  Newton,  Pa. 

Counties  included  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  Luzerne,  Wyoming  and  Lack- 
awanna. 

In  Northumberland  County,  April  4 
Conference      in      Northumberland 
Grange  Hall  on  main  highway  from 
Northumberland  to  Danville,  Pa. 

Counties  included  Lycoming,  Co- 
lumbia, Montour,  Union,  Snyder  and 
Northumberland. 


CATTLE  ON  FEED 

Eleven  per  cent  more  cattle  were  on 
feed  for  market  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  on  January  Ist  this  year  than 
last.  There  was  also  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  total  number 
on  feed  in  the  13  Western  States,  in- 
cluding Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The 
number  on  feed  January  1st  this  year 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  prob- 
ably at  least  equal  to  the  number  on 
feed  in  any  other  year. 

Only  a  small  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  on  feed  on  the  first  of 
the  year  is  reported  for  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1940  shipments  of  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle  through  stockyards  into  the 
State  have  been  14  per  cent  lower 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1939.  This  decline,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  offset  by  increases  in  the 
number  of  cattle  shipped  direct  and 
in  feeders  raised  locally.  The  decline 
in  movement  of  feeder  cattle  through 
stockyards  has  been  attributed  to  an 
immature  corn  crop,  higher  prices  for 
feeders  and  stockers,  relatively  low 
beef  prices,  and  difficulty  in  getting 
labor.  Demand  for  lighter  weight 
steers  is  increasing.  Compared  with 
intentions  reported  in  January,  1939, 
cattle  feeders  indicate  that  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  cattle  feeding 
will  be  finished  for  market  in  May  or 
later. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  Corn 
Belt  occurred  in  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  For  this  area  as 
a  whole  the  estimated  increase  is  15 
per  cent,  with  the  largest  percentage 
increases  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and 
Kansas,  but  with  all  states  showing 
more  cattle  on  feed  January  1st  this 
year  than  last.  In  the  Eastern  Corn 
Belt  the  number  this  year  was  4  per 
cent  larger,  with  increases  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  small  decreases  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  no  change  in 
Michigan. 

The  estimated  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  in  the  Western  States  (Texas 
and  Oklahoma  included)  was  about 
10  per  cent  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
and  the  total  number  is  without  doubt 
the  largest  ever  on  feed  in  these 
states.    The  number  was  up  in  all  but 


4  states;  it  was  down  in  Colorado 
aiul  Oregon,  and  unchanged  in  Cali- 
foriiia  and  Utah. 

lleports  from  Corn  Belt  feeders  as 
to  months  in  which  they  expected  to 
market  their  cattle  on  feed  January 
1st  this  year  show  about  the  same 
monthly  distribution  as  was  reported 
for  January  1,  1940.  The  percentage 
to  be  marketed  after  April  was  a  little 
larger,  with  offsetting  decreases  in 
January  and  March.  If  these  inten- 
tions are  carried  out  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  will  be 
reflected  in  larger  increases  in  fed 
cattle  marketings  in  the  late  spring 
and  summer  than  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year.  Feeder 
calves  made  up  a  larger  portion  of  the 
reported  total  number  on  feed  on  Jan- 
uary 1st  this  year  and  heavy  feeders 
(over  1,000  pounds)  a  smaller  portion 
than  in  most  of  the  years  in  which 
similar  reports  have  been  received. 

6,256  CATTLE  TESTED  FOR 

BANGS  IN  DECEMBEE 

During  the  month  of  December  631 
herds  comprising  6,25G  cattle  under- 
went the  initial  test  for  Bang's  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  report  of  John 
H.  Light,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  those  tests 
1.65  per  cent  of  the  herds  and  6.1  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  were  found  to  be 
infected. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  tests  the 
Department  retested  a  total  of  1,283 
herds  comprising  13,421  cattle,  of 
which  19.8  per  cent  of  the  herds  and 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  cattle  were  in- 
fected. Indemnities  were  paid  on  163 
purebred  and  1,177  grade  cattle 
amounting  to  $44,319.90  from  State 
funds  and  $33,411.86  from  Federal 
funds. 

It  is  also  reported  that  during  the 
past  month  6,256  swine  were  vacci- 
nated against  hog  cholera  on  150 
premises.  Eleven  premises  were  quar- 
antined. 


1,732  DAIRY  HERDS 

MAKE  1940  HONOR  ROLL 

By    I.    O.    SiDELMAN 

There  were  107  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Associations  in  the  State 
in  1940.  Each  of  the  107  associations 
finished  a  complete  year's  work  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  of  1940. 

Of  the  107  associations,  100  had  an 
average  production  per  cow  of  300 
pounds  or  more  of  butterfat.  The 
average  production  for  the  average 
association  cow  in  1940  was  8,562 
pounds  of  milk  and  345.4  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

In  83  of  the  107  associations,  678 
cows  had  a  lifetime  production  of 
3,000  pounds  or  more  of  butterfat. 
Thirty-nine  of  these  678  cows  had  a 
production  of  over  5,000  pounds  of 
butterfat ;  178  cows  had  between  4,000 
to  5,000  pounds  of  butterfat ;  and  461 
cows  had  a  lifetime  production  of  be- 
tween 3,000  to  4,000  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

Of  the  2,444  herds  on  test  in  1940, 
1,732  herds  had  an  average  produc- 
tion of  300  pounds  or  more  of  butter- 
fat per  cow  and  are  on  the  1940  herd 
honor  roll  of  the  National  Dairy  As- 
sociation and  the  Pennsylvania  Dairy- 
men's Association. 

These  herds  are  divided  into  classes 
as  follows:  372  herds  with  an  average 
production  of  400  pounds  or  more  oi 
butterfat  per  cow ;  617  herds  with  an 
average  production  of  between  350  to 
400  pounds  of  butterfat;  and  743 
herds  with  an  average  production  pej 
cow  of  between  300  to  350  pounds  ot 
butterfat. 


Many   a  self-styled  self-made  m*^ 
quit  work  entirely  too  8oon. 
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How  the  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Serves 

Our  Rural  Communities 


By  D.  Harold  Prichard,  Booneville,  Miss. 
National  President,  Future  Farmers  of  America 


THE  National  Grange  long  ago 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  serve 
and  to  do  it  well.  The  interest 
that  Grange  members  take  in  the 
things  which  make  for  a  better  com- 
munity, State  and  Nation,  is  respon- 
sible for  numerous  improvements 
made  in  many  farm  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  centered  on 
the  well-being  and  development  of  our 
country.  We  are  greatly  concerned 
about  its  future  since  today's  future 
will  be  tomorrow's  present.  No  great 
nation,  whatever  its  foundation  and 
purposes,  can  hope  for  continued 
progress  unless  its  many  small  and 
large  farm  communities  are  each 
functioning  as  they  should.  In  this 
undertaking  farm  organizations  play 
an  important  part. 

The  community  then  is  certain  to 
profit  by  the  acts  of  service  rendered 
by  these  organizations.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I  try  to  list  the  many 
benefits.     But  it  should  be  definitely 


who  have  an  unselfish  interest  in  the 
community's  welfare,  and  who  are 
trained  for  leadership  responsibility. 
There  must  be  a  continuous  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  persons  coming 
into  an  organization  to  keep  it  alive. 
Leaders  must  be  trained.  Time  and 
experience  has  proven  that  the  earlier 
this  training  begins  the  more  effective 
the  training.  Youth,  then,  must  be 
trained  to  meet  this  demand.  Friends, 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly  what 
one  agency  is  doing  about  that  very 
thing — The  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  F.F.A.,  as  the  national  organ- 
ization of  farm  boys  studying  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  public  secondary 
schools,  is  a  service  organization 
training  primarily  for  agricultural 
leadership,  cooperation,  and  citizen- 
ship. It  does  this  by  means  of  activi- 
ties in  annual  programs  of  work  set 
up  by  each  local  chapter,  State  asso- 
ciation, and  the  national  organiza- 
tion.    The  activities  are  on  the  level 


Pennsylvania's  Future  Farmers  Band  which  has  entertained  large  audi- 
ences at  the  Farm  Show  and  at  Farmers  Week  at  State  College.  They 
represent  twenty-six  counties.  Their  leader  is  Henry  Brunner,  of  State 
College. 


understood  that  service  is  not  con- 
fined to  material  improvement  alone. 
By  that  I  mean  improvements  such 
88  beautification,  conveniences,  or 
things  that  contribute  to  a  better 
standard  of  living.  Service  may  also 
result  in  greater  community  harmony 
and  understanding,  genuine  happi- 
ness, and  a  spirit  of  service.  These 
things  should  always  be  uppermost  in 
our  hearts  and  minds. 

An  ever-present  need  in  all  organi- 
sations is  that  for  leaders  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  cooperative  meth- 
ods and  procedure,  and  the  ability  to 
dispose  of  business  efficiently  and 
^[^s<ily.  Many  community  organiza- 
tions fail  for  the  want  of  leaders  who 
^an  assist  the  members  in  reaching 
^ottie  dofinito  plan  of  action  without 
08S  of  time  and  confusion.  Efficient 
'^aoprs  cannot  be  trained  over  night. 

In  order  that   the   adult   organiza- 

lons  of  today   may   continue   to   de- 

^Plop   and    serve    according    to    their 

Purposea,^  it  must  be  possible  for  them 

<iraw  into  their  ranks  capable  citi- 

^^8   who    are    organization-minded, 


of  the  member  who  is  from  14  to 
about  21  years  of  age.  Instead  of 
talking  about  personal,  farm  and 
comnuinity  problems,  he  actually  par- 
ticipates in  solving  them.  He  learns 
to  take  part  in  public  meetings;  to 
speak  in  public;  to  buy  and  sell  co- 
operatively; to  earn,  save,  and  in- 
vest money ;  and  to  accumulate  the 
things  needed  for  a  start  in  farming. 
He  learns  to  serve  in  his  home,  at 
school,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbor.  The  welfare  of  the  country 
constantly  guides  his  thinking  and 
actions. 

I  believe  the  F.F.A.  has  an  excel- 
lent program  for  providing  this  reser- 
voir of  leadership  for  farm  organiza- 
tions. I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
such  training,  under  the  guidance  of 
interested  and  sympathetic  adults  is 
ideal.  I  can  truthfully  say  without 
boasting  that  we  are  accomplishing 
that  thing. 

In  the  F.F.A.  all  business,  whether 
presented  in  local  chapter  meetings, 
State  or  national  conventions,  is  con- 
ducted by  accepted  methods  of  par- 


row  BETTER-PAYING  Crops  ! 

You  cer\:a\n\y  CAN    do  it witk 


Sure  you  can!  Hundreds  of  Hoffman  Seed  users  have  been  doing  it  for 
years  and  so  can  you.  Put  good  Seeds  and  good  Farming  together  and 
better-paying  crops  are  sure  to  come.  Sow  Hoffman's  Dependable  Seeds 
this  year  .  .  .  they  will  make  money  for  you !  Their  EXTRA  quality  is 
backed  by  Hoffman's  42  years  of  Farm  Seed  experience. 


ALFALFA 

From  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming  —  with  "weather-resist- 
ance'" grown  right  in  it.  The  clean- 
est, best  Alfalfa  seed  your  money 
can  buy.  Get  genuine  "Northwest" 
from  Hoffman  and  you  get  good 
crops  and  stands  that  last. 


PASTURES 

These  profit-producing  Seeds 
make  idle  acres  make  money  for 
you.  "Highland"  mixtrire  and 
"Lowland"  mixture  —  just  what 
the  names  imply.  Make  every  acre 
on  your  farm  pay,  like  many 
farmer*  do. 


CLOVER 


All  the  clovers  cleaned  really 
ckan.  Kinds  suited  to  all  *ec> 
tions.  Only  the  soundest,  soundly 
priced.  E.  W.  Reeser  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  writes,  "Never  had  such 
a  good  catch  of  Qover.  It  came  up 
thick  all  over.** 


G 


OATS 


FUNK  U  HYBRID  COEN 

These  are  the  Hybrids  tested  and  proved 
good  by  Hoffman.  (Five  years  right  here 
in  the  East,  so  that  now  Hoffman  knows 
what  recommendations  to  make — no  guess- 
work.) Planted  and  found  good  by  sev- 
eral thousand  Eastern  farmers  in  the  last 
5  years.  Varieties  for  every  farm,  both 
for  silage  and  for  husking. 

DID  TOD  GET  THIS  NEW  ROOK? 

If  you  didn't  get  yours  yet,  write  for  it  today.  lu  52  pages 
are  full  of  information  about  all  the  old  reliable  crops,  like  the 
ones  mentioned  above.  Then  there  are  up-to-the-minute  facta 
on  several  new  and  promising  crops.  It's  a  book  you  will  want 
to  keep  handy  for  year-round  use.  It  will  be  mailed  FREE  as 
soon  as  wc  get  your  request. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  22Z 
LANDISVILLE,  Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 


The  kind  that  make  big  beads,  uniformly 
filled.  Good  stiff  straw.  Several  varieties,  all 
clean  and  sound.  Amos  Pflugh  of  Beaver 
Falls  got  93  bushels  per  acre  in  a  dry  year 
with  Hoffman's. 


FARM  SEEDS 


liamentary  procedure.  Thousands  of 
boys  are  receiving  invaluable  experi- 
ence and  trainiiif?  in  the  most  efficient 
conduct  of  ^oup  meetings.  Every 
P\F.A.  member  is  urged  to  acquaint 
hinist^lf  with  the  value  and  use  of 
parliamentary  procedure  so  that  he 
may  participate  intelligently  in  pub- 
lic meetings.  It  is  our  hope  and  aim 
that  increasiii'j:  numbers  of  these  boys 
will  go  from  the  F.F.A.  into  the  adult 
farm  organizations  where  they  may 
increase  their  own  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  and  that  of  their  organiza- 
tion by  developing  more  efficient  pro- 
cedures. Only  in  this  way  can  we 
look  forward  to  continued  progress 
and  service  from  our  adult  farm  or- 
ganizations. 

We  must  study  the  product  of  an 
organization  to  determine  its  effec- 
tiveness. Is  the  F.F.A.  actually  train- 
ing for  rural  agricultural  leadership? 
To  answer  this  question  one  has  only 
to  observe  the  activities  and  attitudes 
of  F.F.A.  members  who  are  making 
good  as  young  farmer-citizens  in  their 
home  communities.  Thousands  have 
finished  their  work  in  our  youth  or- 
ganization and  have  passed  on  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Grange,  as  well  as 
other  agricultural  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, there  to  accept  and  to  fill  cred- 
itablv  places  of  responsibility. 

The  F.F.A.,  with  its  232,000  mem- 
bers in  7,000  local  chapters,  is  de- 
veloping a  trained  leadership  and  a 
farm  citizenry  which  serves  and  ex- 
erts an  influence  for  good  wherever 
found.  It  is  our  plan  rather  than 
having  members  remain  in  the  F.F.A. 
that  they  step  forward  as  they  become 
older  and  take  their  places  in  adult 
organizations. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
])ay  our  own  way  as  we  go.  We  ap- 
preciate the  interest,  support,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Orange. 


4  NEW  PATTERNS  i| 
i:    NEW  COLORS   M 

k 
1 


Spring's  coming.  Prp  up  your  home  with 
new  wallpaprr.  Exclusive  colors,  atylish 
paltema.  Low  wholrsale  pricra  save  ^  ;>  or 
more.  Srnd  today  for  frre  catalog  with 
largf^  samples,  unusual  borders.  Quality 
pa  pern,  picked  from  thouaands  of  pattema; 
prepaid. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  109  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


li^'-U^-^U  —Ut  -  ti^ 


FALSE  TEETH 


90  Days' 
Trial 


as  low  as  $6.50  per  plate! 

Made  in  our  modern  laboratory 
from  your  mouth  impression.  Sat- 
isfaction or  monoy-bacli.    SAVE 
,       MONEY       ORDER    BY    MAIL. 
"^^*     ^  vj     '^•^**   TODAY  for   full  particulars. 
^  ^  *J     FREE    impression    material    and 
illustrated    folder    showing    our 
many  styles  of  dental  plates. 

SendN..  I      MARVEL  DENTAL  CO.,  Dept  38 
Money  I  343  S.  Deartrarn  Street.  CHICAGO 


SKNDMO 
MONBYI 


We  make  PALSB  TBCTH  for  wou  I 

from  Toar  moath-lmpreMion!    M«f»< 


l»6 


8S 

to 
»18 


•y-Bacfc 
QUAflANT.K  o«  S«ttofa««l*n.   C  D  C  C  I 

MQ^Yttrt  FRKK  impreasion  material,  direc-  ■  R  C  L  ! 
!fSii^  tions,  eataloff  and  informa*^oi.  Write  today  to 
l!l!^U.S.O€NTALCO..O«pt.3.s7.   CMeac*.IIL 


Does  Your  Grange  Have  Money 

Worries?    Try  Something 

New  and  Different 

Get  $100.00  and  24  Card  Tablet  Tree. 
Write  F.  W.  Xatheri,  Ashland,  M.  J.,  for 
this  SUREFIRE  WAY  to  raise  that  much 
needed  CASH.  Many  Oranges,  Eastern  Star 
chapters,  Lodges,  Woman's  clubs  and  Legion 
Aux.  have  used  this  plan  and  are  enjoying 
results. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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With  our  electric  milker  one  man 
can  do  the  milking  of  our  35  cows 


OPERATING 
COST  IS  VERY 
SMALL  AND 
IT  doesn't 
TAKE  AN  EX- 
PERIENCED 
MILKER  TO 
OPERATE. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  from 
^  practical  dairy  farmers,  like 
Mr.  Mumau  mean  more  than 
any  number  of  advertising  claims. 
Read  what  [he  has  to  say  here 
and  then  talk  to  some  of  your  own 
neighbors  who  are  using  electric 


milkers.  You'll  find  that  they 
pretty  generally  agree  with  him. 
If  you  are  handling  a  herd  of  ten 
or  more  cows,  the  chances  are 
that  an  electric  milker  will  be  just 
as  satisfactory  and  just  as  profit- 
able for  you,  too. 


MR.   JAY  T.  MUMAU, 

who  was  one  of  the 
winners  in  the  PEA 
Letter  Contest  lives 
on  Route  1,  New  Alex- 
andria, Penna. 


PENNSYLVANIA   ELECTRIC   ASSOCIATION 

HARRISBURG,   PENNA. 
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ACREAGE  nSTED  FOR 

SEED  CERTIFICATION 

HIGHEST  ON  RECOEB 

A  total  of  1,824  acres  were  entered 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1940  for  seed  potato  certification 
which  is  the  largest  acreage  entered 
during  one  year  since  the  establish- 
ment of  that  work,  Secretary  John  H. 
Light  has  reported.  Of  that  acreage 
814  acres  met  inspection  require- 
ments, according  to  the  report.  The 
rejected  acreage  is  the  highest  of  any 
of  the  previous  five  years. 

The  heavy  rejections  are  attributed 
largely  to  the  bacterial  ring  rot,  a 
comparatively  new  disease  which 
caused  more  rejections  than  any  other 
single  disease. 

According  to  the  report  the  disease 
has  appeared  in  most  of  the  potato 
growing  districts  of  this  State  as  well 
as  in  probably  all  of  the  principal  po- 
tato growing  states  of  the  country. 
In  some  states  it  is  said  to  be  more 
serious  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

Indications  are  reported  to  be  that 
the  disease  may  become  a  serious 
problem  for  potato  growers  and  that 
only  slight  infection  in  the  seed  used 
may  result  in  as  much  as  50  per  cent 
loss  of  the  crop  at  digging  time. 

The  practice  of  not  certifying  any 
seed  on  a  farm  where  the  disease  has 
appeared,  even  though  it  may  not 
have  been  found  in  fields  actually 
covered  for  certification,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Department  in  the 
effort  to  control  the  pest. 

According  to  the  report  a  total  of 
141  growers  entered  their  potatoes 
for  certification  and  of  that  number 
74  passed  the  requirements.  There 
was  a  total  of  219,972  bushels  certi- 
fied for  seed. 


CARE  OF  BROOD  SOWS 

AFFECTS  THEIR  PIGS 

By  L.  C.  Madison 

In  the  spring  farmers  often  com- 
plain about  a  lot  of  weak,  sickly  pigs 
which  do  not  thrive.  Most  of  the 
trouble  is  due  to  improper  manage- 
ment of  the  brood  sows  during  the 
period  before  the  pigs  are  farrowed. 

Where  the  brood  sows  are  kept  con- 
fined in  small  pens  they  do  not  get 
needed  exercise  and  sunshine  to  pro- 
duce strong,  healthy,  vigorous  pigs 
that  will  live  and  gain  rapidly  in  the 
spring.  The  sows  should  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  and  as  much  sunshine  as  pos- 


sible. Bred  sows  also  do  better  in  a 
clean,  sanitary  bed,  dry  and  free  from 
drafts. 

The  recommended  ration  is  well 
balanced,  containing  a  reasonably 
high  percentage  of  animal  protein. 
The  total  amount  suggested  is  18  per 
cent.  Since  pasture  is  not  available 
at  this  season,  the  ration  must  con- 
tain some  ground  legumes,  such  as 
clover,  alfalfa,  or  soybean  hay,  or 
some  legume  hay  may  be  put  in  a 
rack  where  the  sows  can  help  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  grain  and  legumes, 
the  sows  need  access  to  a  good  min- 
eral mixture,  because  the  sow  has  a 
high  mineral  requirement  during  the 
gestation  period. 


SILAGE  USED  AS  FEED 

FOR  FATTENING  STEERS 

Alfalfa-molasses  silage  has  com- 
pared satisfactorily  with  corn  silage 
and  with  alfalfa  hay  as  roughage  for 
fattening  steers  in  tests  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  by  F.  L.  Bent- 
ley  and  P.  T.  Ziegler  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department. 

The  average  total  gain  per  steer 
last  year  was  350  pounds  for  the  corn 
silage  lot,  326  pounds  for  the  alfalfa- 
molasses  silage  lot,  and  327  pounds 
for  the  alfalfa  hay  lot.  The  tests 
have  shown  that  60  pounds  of  molas- 
ses per  ton  of  green  alfalfa  makes  a 
palatable  silage. 


MORE  ECONOMICAL  TO  USE 

BIGGER  LIGHT  BULBS 

By  J.  R.  Haswell 

There's  no  real  economy  in  buying 
and  using  small  light  bulbs  except 
where  you  need  a  little  light  properly 
distributed. 

The  price  of  light  bulbs  gradually 
has  been  reduced  until  today  you  can 
buy  a  100-watt  bulb  for  15  cents.  A 
60-watt  bulb  costs  about  13  cents  and 
a  25-watt  bulb  costs  10  cents.  One 
100-watt  bulb  furnishes  more  light 
than  four  25-watt  bulbs,  but  it  costs 
the  same  to  operate  since  electricity 
is  figured  out  by  the  kilowatt  hour. 

To  get  as  much  light  as  one  100- 
watt  bulb  gives,  you  will  need  two  60- 
watt  bulbs  or  six  25-watt  bulbs  since 
the  small  bulbs  are  less  efficient  in 
giving  light. 

AVhon  you  figure  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity at  4  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  it 
will  cost  four-tenths  of  a  cent  to 
operate  the  100-watt  bulb  one  hour, 
or  $4  a  thousand  hours.  That's  about 
the  average  life  of  a  standard  bulb. 
At  the  same  rate,  the  two  60's  will 
cost  five-tenths  of  a  cent  an  hour,  or 
$5  per  thousand  hours.  The  six  258 
will  cost  six-tenths  of  a  cent  an  hour, 
or  $6  a  thousand  hours.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  some 
cases  smaller  bulbs  properly  placed 
will  give  better  distribution  of  light. 

The  only  way  to  economize  on  your 
lighting  bill  is  to  turn  out  large  light* 
when   you    are    not   using   them  for  | 
close  seeing,  but  when  you  need  them 
have  the  right  sized  bulbs. 


"Mose,  you  lazy  rascal,  do  you  thij* 
it  right  to  leave  your  wife  at  the 
waahtub  while  you  spend  your  tun* 
fishing?"  . 

"Oh,  Yassuh,  mah  wife  doan  need 
no  watchin'.  She  wuk  jest  as  hard 
as  if'n  I  wuz  dere." 


THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  {.ecturex 


WOETHY  LECTURERS 

"Vfe  are  looking  forward  to  seeing 
each  one  of  you,  just  one  month  from 
now,  at  The  Short  Course  for  Lec- 
turers at  State  College,  Pa.,  April  9th, 
10th,  and  11th. 

The  program  has  been  planned  just 
for  you  I  The  best  speakers  and  con- 
ference leaders  possible  have  been  se- 
cured. Ones  who  are  well  versed  in 
Grange  work  and  problems  of  rural 
communities.  Each  day  there  will  be 
conferences  where  you  can  meet  in 
small  groups  and  discuss  your  in- 
dividual problems  and  exchange  ideas. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity  to  meet 
your  brother  and  sister  lecturers  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  receive  ma- 
terial that  you  could  not  possibly  re- 
ceive from  any  other  source. 

Worthy  Lecturers,  did  you  know 
Pennsylvania  has  been  barely  holding 
her  own  in  Grange  work  ?  During  this 
Diamond  Jubilee  we  are  not  going  to 
slip  back,  are  we  ?  Let's  move  forward 
with  a  long  stride.  Perhaps  it's  going 
to  be  hard  work  due  to  this  uncertain 
period  in  our  world  history,  but  our 
communities  need  better  and  stronger 
Granges  than  ever  before.  Let's  help 
them  have  what  they  need.  The  re- 
sponsibility falls  largely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  you  and  me  as  Pomona 
and  Subordinate  Lecturers.  I  feel 
sure  your  Grange  elected  you  to  this 
responsible  position,  knowing  you 
were  the  one  who  could  lead  the 
Grange  forward.  We  don't  want  to 
disappoint  them. 

This  is  the  reason  we  plan  lecturers' 
conferences  to  build  up  enthusiasm, 
get  new  ideas,  and  better  fit  ourselves 
for  leaders  in  our  communities. 

The  cost  of  this  conference  is  very 
small.  The  registration  fee  is  $1.00. 
Residents  of  the  town  have  opened 
their  homes  to  the  Grangers  and 
rooms  will  be  assigned  you  when  you 
register  in  Old  Main  Lounge,  at  a 
nominal  fee. 

Meals  may  be  secured  at  Old  Main 
Sandwich  Shop  or  any  of  the  various 
restaurants,  all  centrally  located.  I 
would  think  $10.00  should  cover  most 
of  your  expenses  depending  upon 
transportation  charges.  Organize  your 
county  and  come  in  groups — this, 
perhaps,  will  aid  you  in  cutting  trans- 
portation costs. 

Please  tell  your  Grange  about  the 
conference  and  place  the  program, 
printed  in  this  issue,  on  your  bulletin 
board.  

LECTURERS'  CONTEST 

^0  you  need  program  material? 
There  is  still  time  to  enter  the  State- 
Wide  Lecturers'  Program  Planning 
Contest. 

It  has  been  the  thought  of  program 
leaders,  for  some  time,  that  all  pro- 
grama  must  be  planned,  prepared,  and 
publicized  well  in  advance,  of  the  time 
presented,  to  be  fully  successful.  Each 
year  more  Lecturers  are  seeming  to 
realize  the  value  and  importance  of 
this.  A  Fayette  County  Lecturer 
bailed  me  his  program  book  with  all 
programs  outlined  for  a  period  of 
time.  These  can  be  made  at  little  ex- 
pense and  certainly  would  make  better 
meetings  if  distributed  among  the 
J!^embers.  It  is  to  this  end  State 
J^range  is  giving  you  this  contest.  I 
J^ope  every  Lectturer  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  will  make  an  effort  to 
complete  and  send  in  this  set  of 
twelve  programs.  You  will  find  the 
««ort  worth  while.  A  copy  of  the 
l^'eg  has  been  mailed  to  each  Lec- 
turer.  Please  enter! 


HOUSE  CLEANING 

It  is  almost  house  cleaning  time  in 
the  home!  Won't  you  make  it  house 
cleaning  time  in  the  Grange?  Check 
all  program  material,  discarding  the 
useless  and  send  for  as  much  new  ma- 
terial as  you  can.  This  is  a  busy  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  we  must  add 
variety  and  spice  to  our  programs  to 
keep  people  interested.  We  don't  want 
to  let  the  attendance  fall. 

If  you  haven't  already  started  a 
scrapbook  of  material,  begin.  Clip 
suggestions  from  magazines,  copy 
poems,  either  clip  material  from 
Grange  papers  or  save  the  entire 
issues.  All  these  things  will  aid  in 
planning  programs. 

Make  a  new  file,  listing  all  your 
Grange  members  and  their  talents.  If 
you  have  already  used  them  on  a  pro- 
gram this  year  write  what  they  have 
done  and  how  well.  This  will  aid 
when  you  need  a  number  again.  Plan 
programs  so  everyone  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  during  the 
year.  It  isn't  good  medicine  for  the 
Grange  to  use  just  a  few  of  the  old 
faithfuls  and  forget  the  new  ones.  Al- 
ways be  tactful  in  assignments;  it  is 
never  good  policy  to  ask  a  member 
to  do  what  he  feels  is  impossible  for 
him,  but  there  is  always  something  he 
does  like.  Find  out  what  it  is  and  use 
him  there  if  it  is  only  telling  a  story 
or  conducting  a  game. 

Take  inventory  of  your  work  this 
far.  Was  it  well  planned?  Did  you 
spend  as  much  time  preparing  as 
should  have  been  done?  Were  you 
able  to  carry  out  your  plans  as  you 
intended?  If  not,  what  was  the  rea- 
son? How  many  members  have  you 
given  opportunity  to  take  part?  How 
many  responded?,  Review  the  pur- 
pose of  your  programs  and  then  check 
results.  Now  begin  planning  for  the 
next  quarter,  profiting  by  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last;  make  it  the  best 
Grange  season  of  the  year. 


(Betsy  Ross,  Philadelphia, 
June,  1776). 

6.  Who  made  the  sketch  for  the  first 

flag  ?    (Washington) . 

7.  How  many  stars  and  stripes  in 

the  first  flag?  (13  each). 

8.  What  did  this  number  represent? 

(Thirteen  original  Colonies). 

9.  When  was  the  flag  adopted  by 

the  Continental  Congress? 
(June  14,  1777). 

10.  When  the  United  States  flag  is 

displayed  with  the  flag  of  an 
organization  what  should  be 
the  arrangement  ?  (The  United 
States  flag  should  be  first  and 
at  the  right.) 

11.  What  is  the  correct  way  to  dis- 

play the  flag  in  a  window  or 
against  a  flat  wall?  (The 
Union  of  the  flag  should  be 
uppermost  and  at  the  ob- 
server's left.) 

12.  How    must    it    hang    over    the 

street?  (With  the  Union  to 
the  north  in  an  east  and  west 
street,  and  to  the  east  in  a 
north  and  south  street.) 
13.  How  used  on  a  speakers'  plat- 
form? (If  flat,  with  the  Union 
at  the  observer's  left,  and 
above  and  behind  the  speaker; 
if  on  a  staff  place  it  at  the 
right  of  the  speaker.) 


PROGRAM  ON  CITIZENSHIP 

Program  opened  with  unfurling  of 
the  flag  and  salute. 
Song : 

America. 
Community  History: 

1.  First  Settlers. 

2.  Historic  Spots. 

3.  Men  and  women  who  have  made 

contributions. 

4.  Historic  Buildings. 

5.  Education  and  Culture. 
Music : 

Discussion: 
What  place  does  moral  and  spiritual 
development  have  in  our  National 
Defense  Program?. 
Flag  Contest: 
Poem : 
"No  Rod  Without  the  White  and 
Blue." 
Talk: 
What   service   does  your  local   tax 
dollar  buy? 
Song: 

"America  the  Beautiful." 

Notes 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Our  Flag? 

1.  What  part  of  the  flag  is  also  a 

part  of  the  farm?    (field). 

2.  What   part   is   a   traveler's   aid? 

(staff). 

3.  What  part  is  sky  stuff?  (Stars). 

4.  What  is  the  combination  of  the 

stars    and    the    field    called? 
(Union). 

5.  Who  is  reputed  to  have  made  the 

first   flag?    where   and  when? 


*'N0  RED  WITHOUT  THE 

WHITE  AND  BLUE" 

There's  no  other  land  like  my  land, 
Beneath  the  shinning  sun; 

There's  no  other  flag  like  my  flag 
In  all  the  world — not  one. 

One  land,  one  tongue,  one  people! 

There's  grandeur  in  my  land's  moun- 
tains. 

Contentment  in  her  vales. 
There's  wealth  in  her  broad  prairies; 

There's  freedom  in  her  gales. 

In  my  land  men  are  equal; 

Her  flag  proclaims  it,  too. 
No  red  shall  wave  in  my  fair  land, 

Without  the  white  and  blue. 

There's  majesty  in  old  glory ; 

Hope  in  each  stripe  and  star. 
It  heralds  freedom,  liberty; 

To  nations  near  and  far. 
Unsullied  and  triumphant; 

Radiant,  royal,  true. 
No  red  shall  wave  o'er  my  fair  land 

Without  the  white  and  blue. 


ARBOR  DAY  SUGGESTIONS 

A   tree   saved   is   a   tree   grown. — 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

Song — A  Hymn  for  Arbor  Day. 

Debate — Resolved:  That  planting  for- 
ests on  rough  ground  is  more  profit- 
able than  strip  farming. 

Solo — "Trees,"  Joyce  Kilmer. 

Recitation— ''What  Trees  Teach." 

Talk — How  to  Plant  a  Tree. 

Contest — Spelling  contest. 

Talk  —  Protection  to  Our  Forest 
Friends. 

Song — "America  the  Beautiful." 


What  Trees  Teach 

I  am  taught  by  the  Oak  to  be  rugged 

and  strong 
In  defense  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of 

wrong. 
I  have  learned  from  the  Maple,  that 

beauty  to  win 
The    love    of    all   hearts    must    have 

sweetness  within. 
The  Beech,  with   its  branches   wide 

spreading  and  low. 
Awakes    in    my    heart    hospitality's 

glow. 
The  Pine  tells  of  constancy;    in  its 

sweet  voice 
It  whispers  of  hope  till  sad  mortals 

rejoice. 
The  Birch,  in  its  wrappings  of  silvery 

gray. 
Shows  that  beauty  needs  not  make 

gorgeous  display. 
The  Ash,  having  fibers  tenacious  and 

strong. 
Teaches  me  firm  resistance,  to  battle 

with  wrong. 
The  Aspen  tells  me  with  its  quivering 

leaves. 
To  be  gentle  to  every  sad  creature 

that  grieves. 
The  Elm  teaches  me  to  be  pliant,  yet 

true; 
Though  bowed  by  rude  winds,  it  will 

rise  anew. 
The  Lombardy  Poplars  point  upward 

in  praise. 
My  voice  to  kind  Heaven  they  teach 

me  to  raise. 
I  am  taught  generosity,  boundless  and 

free. 
By  showers  of  fruit  from  the  dear 

Apple  tree. 
The  Cherry  tree  blushing  with  fruit 

crimson  red, 
Tells  of  God's  free  abundance  that  all 

may  be  fed. 
In  the  beautiful  Linden,  so  fair  to  the 

sight. 
This  truth  I  discern:   It  is  inwardly 

white. 
The  firm  rooted  Cedars,  like  sentries 

of  old. 
Show   that   virtues   deep-rooted   may 

also  be  gold. 


A  Hymn  for  Arbor  Day 

By  Henry  Hanby  Hay 

( Tune :    "America") 

God  save  this  tree  we  plant! 
And  to  all  nature  grant 

Sunshine  and  rain. 
Let  not  its  branches  fade. 
Save  it  from  axe  and  spade. 
Save  it  for  joyful  shade. 

Guarding  the  plain. 

When  it  is  ripe  to  fall. 
Neighbored  by  trees  as  tall. 

Shape  it  for  good. 
Shape  it  to  bench  and  stool, 
Shape  it  for  home  and  school. 
Shape  it  to  square  and  rule, 

God  bless  the  wood. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  WOOD- 
SIDE  GRANGE  IN  1940 

In  planning  a  program  for  the  new 
year  we  take  pride  in  summarizing 
the  achievements  of  Woodside 
Grange,  Fayette  County,  for  1940, 
and  thus  set  a  goal  that  will  be  still 
more  commendable  when  attained 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Here  are  a  number  of  the  achieve- 
ments that  made  our  Grange  a  success 
in  1940.  Having  won  the  Fayette 
County  Banner  for  new  members  in 
1939,  we  followed  up  by  initiating  21 
new  members  in  1940. 

Among  the  money  making  events 
were  our  annual  Mother  Goose  Bazaar 
in  early  spring  and  the  July  festival; 
also  a  chicken  supper  and  the  selliu^ 
of  bar  candy  at  all  regular  meetings. 
From  these  sources  we  derived  enough 
money  to  pay  $100.00  on  our  mort- 
gage. We  equipped  a  basement 
kitchen  with  stove,  sink,  cupboard, 
dishes,  Allegheny  metal  and  an  elec- 
tric coffee  urn. 

Our  building  improvements  include 
the  painting  of  the  outside  of  our 
hall,  new  exit  steps  and  exterior 
lights,  and  the  erection  of  a  lighted 
sign  bearing  the  name  and  number  of 
our  Grange.  We  also  gave  money  do- 
nations for  Finnish  War  Relief,  Red 
Cross,  Infantile  Paralysis  and  Tu- 
berculosis Funds. 

To  our  Lecturer  of  1940,  Walter 
Fretts,  we  give  credit  for  many  things. 
In  addition  to  our  regular  literary 
programs,  we  took  part  in  the  Booster 
Night  Program,  a  Pomona  Program, 
Traveling  Flag  Program,  the  Square 
Dance  Contest,  and  we  also  presented 
a  program  to  the  Carmichaels  Grange 
I  in  Greene  County. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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Agricultural  Education 

ON  JULY  2,  1862,  President  Lincoln  approved  the  Morrill  Act  of  Con- 
gress, which  was  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts." 

These  lands  were  donated  to  the  states  for  "the  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may  re- 
spectively prescribe." 

In  1863  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  were  accepted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  was  designated 
as  the  instrument  of  the  Commonwealth  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  act. 
This  in  brief  is  a  summary  of  the  founding  of  the  "Land  Grant  Colleges"  of 
America,  including  our  own  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Since  the  days  of  Lincoln  these  institutions  have  been  a  mighty  factor 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  education.  As  the  various  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  Research  Departments  discovered  many  things  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  average  farmer,  the  problem  of  getting  this  information 
out  to  the  actual  farmers  became  serious. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  Smith-Lever  Act  was  passed  in  1914,  and 
we  now  have  the  well  developed  Agricultural  Extension  work  which  has  done 
so  much  during  the  last  quarter  century  in  bringing  the  beneficial  results  of 
research  to  our  farmers. 

A  recent  tabulation  in  Extension  work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  shows  almost  a  half 
million  changed  or  improved  practices  in  1940.  These  improvements  were 
found  in  various  lines  of  activity,  including:  Agronomy,  dairy  husbandry, 
poultry  husbandry,  entomology,  plant  pathology,  nutrition,  clothing,  animal 
husbandry,  home  management,  agricultural  economics,  rural  sociology,  farm 
management,  agricultural  engineering,  and  many  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  last  year  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural Extension  conducted  more  than  7,000  adult  demonstrations  and  more 
than  18,000  4-H  Club  demonstrations  and  other  meetings  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  almost  a  half  million. 

This  hearty  response  by  the  farmers  of  our  state  is  most  encouraging 
and  speaks  volumes  in  support  of  continuing  Pennsylvania's  Agricultural 
Extension  work  in  its  well  established  educational  form  and  independent  of 
any  of  the  many  Action  Agencies  recently  developed  in  our  state. 

A  resolution  aimed  at  this  independent  status  of  our  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension was  recently  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

The  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  in  this  matter  has  been 
very  definite,  and  was  clearly  expressed  at  our  Annual  Meeting  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  the  report  of  the  legislative  Committee,  as  follows:  "The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  policy  which  has  been 
followed  consistently  by  our  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  maintaining 
that  important  work  as  a  strictly  educational  activity.  The  work  of  the 
so-called  action  agencies  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory.  The  distinction  between  their  programs  and 
agricultural  extension  should  continue  to  be  definite  and  clear  cut.  There 
should  be  no  official  tie  up.  Each  should  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Hence, 
we  commend  the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  their 
policy  of  keeping  our  institution  and  extension  service  free  from  all  adminis- 
trative and  regulatory  functions. 

"Since  its  very  inception  our  extension  service  has  had  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  soil  conservation.    In  line  with  the  recent  national  emphasis  on  the 


prevention  of  soil  erosion  losses,  a  definite,  inexpensive,  and  helpful  program 
based  on  sound  principles  of  both  economics  and  farm  practice  was  adopted. 
We  support  this  program  just  as  strongly  as  we  deprecate  and  disapprove  of 
the  duplication  of  effort  and  tremendous  expenses  represented  by  the  en- 
larged activities  being  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Soil  Erosion  administra- 
tion,  officially  known  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  This  national  agency 
was  established  primarily  to  demonstrate  on  certain  picked  areas  methods  of 
soil  erosion  control.  That  object  has  been  accomplished  and  completed.  Now 
with  the  placing  of  its  men  to  work  in  several  counties,  it  encroaches  upon 
and  duplicates  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  our  agricultural  extension  service 
of  many  years  proved  worth.  As  taxpaying  citizens  we  demand  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  unnecessary  and  expensive  duplication  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Soil  Conservation  Service." 

Let  us  keep  our  Extension  Service  true  to  its  original  purpose,  the  dis- 
semination  of  agricultural  information  to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

K.  S.  B. 
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COMING  EVENTS 

March     1 — Berks  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Virginville  Grange 

at  Hamburg,  Pa. 
March     4 — Butler  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Eureka  Grange  in 

the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Prospect,  Pa. 
March     5 — Lower  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  County  Pomona  will  meet 

in  the  Wycombe  Baptist  Church  at  Wycombe,  Pa.,  at 

10:  30  a.m. 
March  5-6 — Crawford  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Hayfield  Grange. 
March     5 — Westmoreland  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Building,  Grcensburg,  Pa. 
March     .5 — Armstrong  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Spring  Church 

Grange.     All  day  session.     Afternoon  session — installa- 
tion of  officers. 
March     5 — Jefferson  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Reynoldsville  with 

Reynoldsville  Grange. 
March     5 — Susquehanna  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  High  School 

Auditorium  at  Montrose,  Pa. 
March  5-6 — Erie  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Belle  Valley  Grange. 
March     5 — Lawrence  County  Pomona  will  meet  as  guests  of  North 

Beaver  Grange. 
March     6 — Lycoming  Pomona  Grange  will  meet  in  Pine  Run  Grange 

Hall,  near  Linden,  Pa.     Installation  of  officers.     State 

Deputy  C.  Bowman  Waltz  in  charge. 
March     6 — Montgomery  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Keystone  Grange 

Hall,  Trappe,  Pa. 
^farch  6-7 — Tioga  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Sabinsville,  Pa. 
March     6 — Allegheny  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Bull  Creek  Grange. 

Day  sessions  only. 
March     6 — Warren    County    Pomona    will    meet    with    Brokenstraw 

(•range  at  Youngsville,  Pa. 

March     6 — Clarion    County    Pomona   will    meet    with    Cherry    Ridge 

Grange. 
March     8 — Lawrence    County    Pomona    will    meet    at    North    Beaver 

Grange. 
March     8 — Fayette  County  Pomona  will  meet  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall 

in  Uniontown,  Pa. 
March     8 — Beaver   County   Pomona   will  meet   at   Chippewa   Grange 

Hall.    Afternoon  and  evening  sessions. 

March  8 — Carbon  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Friendship  Grange, 
East  Penn  Township,  Pa. 

March  8 — Upper  Luzerne  and  South  Wyoming  Pomona  will  meet  with 
Muhlenberg  Grange,  Muhlenberg,  Luzerne  County.  Geo. 
Schuler,  speaker  and  installing  officer. 

March  12 — Bedford  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Loysburg  Grange 
at  Loysburg,  Pa. 

March  12 — McKean  County  will  meet  with  Valley  Grange  at  Framers 
Valley. 

March  15 — Monroe-Pike  Pomona  will  meet  with  Cherry  Valley  Grange. 

March  27 — Indiana  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Indiana,  Pa.  Fifth 
Degree  conferred  by  the  Griesemer-Penn  Run  Degree 
Team. 

April  4 — Columbia  and  Lower  Luzerne  Pomona  will  meet  with  Mc- 
Kendree  Grange. 

April  5 — Cambria  County  Pomona  will  meet  at  Buckhorn  Grange 
Hall,  Wilmore,  Pa'. 

April  12 — Lancaster  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Warwick  Grange 
at  Rothsville  High  School. 

April  23 — Wayne  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Cherry  Ridge 
Grange. 

May  10 — York  County  Pomona  will  meet  with  Eureka  Grange  at 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


A  STEANGE  PARADOX 

John  A.  McSi'arran,  Past  Master, 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

It  is  a  most  amazing  thing  in  the 
critical  time  in  which  we  live  that 
none  of  the  nations  of  the  world  rec- 
ognize either  the  cause  of  our  present 
difficulties  or  the  one  remedy  that  will 
bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Without  a  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
troublous  times  of  the  last  thirty 
years  is  that  we  have  been  forgetting 
God.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  one 
way  out  of  the  dire  condition  we  are 
facing  is  to  come  back  to  God,  in 
repentance  and  with  a  profound  de- 
termination to  fall  in  line  with  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  Christian 
nations. 

Some  have  carelessly  said  that  all 
the  nations  have  gone  wrong  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  so- 
called  Christian  nations  and  those 
where  force  is  the  center  of  national 
policy.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  so- 
called  Christian  nations  have  not 
taken  away  from  their  people  the  in- 
dividual liberties  which  are  enjoyed 
only  where  the  Man  of  Galilee  is 
known  and  respected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  totalitarian 
governments  have  made  men  and 
women  vassals  of  the  state,  the  family 
is  dominated  by  the  state,  service 
must  be  rendered  to  the  state  and  the 
state  is  nothing  more  than  a  group  of 
leaders  who  have  in  one  way  or  an- 
other seized  the  reins  of  government 
in  iheir  land  and  are  riding  rough 
shod  over  their  fellows  until  their  race 
is  run.  The  battle  that  is  being  waged 
against  the  dictators  is  therefore 
worthy  of  the  prayers  of  every  right- 
eous man  and  woman. 

While  we  as  a  nation  are  not  as  yet 
drawn  into  actual  war  we  nevertheless 
need  the  blessing  of  God.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  he  can  be  pleased  with  a 
nation  that  tramples  the  Sabbath  Day 
under  foot?  (Jod  has  set  aside  one- 
seventh  of  our  time  in  which  we  are 
not  required  to  earn  our  living  in  the 
fond  hope  that  we  will  use  it  for  those 
things  which  are  holy  and  uplifting. 
Remember,  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
it  holy  has  n(jt  yet  been  repealed. 

Can  God  be  pleased  with  a  nation 
that  gambles  i  It  was  the  divine  order 
that  man  should  eat  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  If  a  person  lays 
down  a  dollar  on  a  horse  and  wins 
twenty,  nineteen  other  persons  must 
have  lost  their  dollar  and  the  law 
of  fair  (haling  has  been  brokeii. 

Can  (lod  be  pleased  by  a  nation  who 
in  the  light  of  present  day  informa- 
tion legalizes  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
Prison  for  taxes  and  private  gain?  So 
'ong  as  alcohol  was  thought  to  be  a 
stimulant  it  had  its  place  as  a  drink, 
Ijut  now  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
^orld's  Congress  of  Doctors  a  poison. 
^0  defense  can  be  made  for  its  circu- 
lation as  a  drink,  ruining  men  and 
women  in  body  and  soul. 

■^lan  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases 
"^orally,  but  he  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  choice  he  makes, 
^•id  a  nation  which  defies  eternal  law 
^"st  and  does  face  the  sure  results. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

GRANGES  CONSOLIDATE 

Last  year  was  an  outstanding  one 
JJ  liarniony  Grange  history  as  Har- 
^«ny  Grange,  No.  1112,  and  Beaver 
J'^'ange,  No.  838,  united  by  bonds  of 

and  "'    '^''^'^^^^    to    consolidate 

Ti     ^'^^^^  to^^cther  under  the  name  of 
Harmony  (;range. 

l^oavor  (J range,  No.  838,  was  or- 
^«nized  February  10,  1888,  bv  Deputv 
'  amupi  Dout,  at  the  home  of  L.  B. 
;p'">Him,  with  28  charter  members. 
'"<^  building  of  a  hall  was  immedi- 


ately considered.  The  members  con- 
tributed all  the  labor  and  much  of  the 
material  for  the  new  hall  and  were 
able  to  meet  for  the  first  in  their  new 
home  on  the  26th  of  May,  1888. 

On  September  5,  1888,  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  the  Dedication 
and  Crawford  Pomona  Grange  was 
entertained  at  this  time.  The  mem- 
bership having  been  increased  to  55. 

Organizing  a  Grange  and  building 
a  hall  in  seven  months  was  a  note- 
worthy achievement  for  a  group  of 
this  size.  As  time  went  on  various 
improvements  were  added.  At  one 
time  the  Grange  sponsored  a  grocery 
store.  In  its  early  years  the  Grange 
took  an  active  part  in  all  Grange  ac- 
tivities. Its  greatest  membership  was 
around  130.  In  February,  1938,  the 
Grange  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary, paying  tribute  to  four  char- 
ter members,  who  were  among  the 
first  officers  and  whose  names  are  still 
on  our  roll  book.  They  are  Brother 
and  Sister  E.  F.  Lawrence,  Sisters 
Emma     Hague     and    Nora    Wright. 


They     have     received     their     Golden 
Sheaf  Certificates. 

Harmony  Grange,  organized  in 
1894,  was  situated  two  miles  from 
Beaver  Grange.  The  Patrons  of  both 
Granges  feeling  that  they  might  work 
more  effectively  together,  decided  to 
consolidate.  After  due  consideration 
and  proceeding  according  to  the  rules 
in  the  Grange  Digest,  Beaver  Grange, 
although  the  older  of  the  two 
Granges,  decided  to  surrender  its 
charter  and  accept  the  invitation  of 
Harmony  Grange. 

In  June,  64  members  received  their 
Silver  Star  Certificates.  Past  State 
Master  J.  A.  Boak  was  present  at  this 
celebration  and  addressed  the  group. 
Mr.  Boak  also  presented  the  Silver 
Star  Certificates.  In  September, 
Harmony  Grange  won  first  prize  on 
their  display  at  the  Conneautville  Vo- 
cational School  Fair. 

They  also  won  first  prize  for  hav- 
ing the  largest  group  in  a  Halloween 
parade. 


DAYTON  GRANGE,  ARMSTRONG  COUNTY,  HAS  TWO  STRONG 

DEGREE  TEAMS 

Dayton  Grange  entered  the  contest  for  Better  Ritual  Work  last  year. 
As  there  were  no  other  Granges  in  Armstrong  County  with  which  to  compete, 
we  organized  two  degree  teams  within  our  own  Grange.  Brother  James 
Steffy  had  charge  of  the  First  and  Second  Degree  Team,  which  consisted  of 
nonofficial  members  of  our  own  Grange;  and  I  had  charge  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Degree  Team,  consisting  of  the  regular  officers.  Sister  Rebecca  Steffy 
had  charge  of  the  tableau  for  all  four  degrees.  We  conferred  all  four  degrees 
last  September  and  October,  putting  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  into  the  work. 
There  were  thirty  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  First  and  Second  Degree  Team 
and  forty  in  the  Third  and  Fourth. 


We  selected  as  judges  three  good  members  of  Armstrong  County  Pomona 
Grange — Pomona  Master  E.  Clinton  Stitt,  of  West  Valley  Grange,  Charles 
Hrown,  of  Laurel  Point  Grange,  and  Vance  Fitzgerald,  of  Laurel  Point 
(Jrange,  also  the  State  Deputy,  Glenn  Hill,  of  South  Buffalo  Grange. 

The  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Degree  Team,  al- 
i  hough  they  said  the  contest  was  very  close  and  difficult  to  judge. 

Miss  Arabklla  Cochran. 


In  November,  the  Youth  Council 
sponsored  a  successful  Father  and 
Son  Banquet.  The  Home  Economics 
Committee  of  Harmony  Grange  is 
very  active. 

Harmony  Grange  started  the  New 
Year  with  four  applications  for  mem- 
bership. The  1941  officers  were  in- 
stalled by  an  installing  staff  from 
Center  Road  Grange  with  Glen  Art- 
man  installed  as  Master  for  his  sec- 
ond term.  The  Grange  is  looking 
forward  to  an  active  year. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

POMONA  PLANS  FOR 

DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

French  Creek  Valley  Grange  was 
host  Tuesday  evening,  January  2l8t, 
at  a  dinner  meeting  of  Crawford 
County  Pomona  officers  and  commit- 
tee chairmen,  to  lay  plans  for  the 
coming  year's  Grange  work.  The 
meeting  had  been  called  by  Pomona 
Master,  Merle  Porter,  who  presided. 

There  was  considerable  discussion 
on  proper  methods  of  observing  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Grange  history. 
As  part  of  the  observance  it  was 
planned  to  have  each  of  the  Granges 
in  the  county  place  a  small  diamond 
around  a  larger  one,  as  part  of  the 
Neighbor  Night  meetings  held  during 
the  year. 


FAVORS  FARM  TO 

MARKET  ROADS 

The  Susquehanna  County  Pomona 
Grange  at  its  recent  meeting  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  building  and  main- 
taining good  farm-to-market  roads. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  reads: 

"Whereas,  The  farm-to-market 
road  program  has  been  laid  aside,  and 

"Whereas,  The  farmer  is  having 
more  things  forced  upon  him  that 
demands  better  roads,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Susquehanna 
County  Pomona,  No.  7,  go  on  record 
asking  that  the  farmer  have  more  im- 
proved roads. 


OVER  THE  SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Going  over  our  records  for  the 
(juarter  ending  December  30th,  we 
find  thus  far  eighteen  Subordinates 
that  have  shown  a  net  gain  of  ten  or 
more  during  that  quarter.  The  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  showing  the  greatest 
net  increase  in  the  quarter  was 
Keller's  Church  Grange  in  Bucks 
County.  They  pushed  their  member- 
ship upward  from  71  to  118  or  an 
increase  of  37.  Menallen  Grange  in 
Fayette  County,  a  very  active  Grange, 
increased  its  membership  from  279  to 
308,  a  net  increase  of  29.  Another 
top  Grange  was  Economy  Grange  in 
Beaver  County.  It  had  a  net  gain  of 
21  during  the  quarter,  increasing  its 
membersliip  from  189  to  210. 

A  good  report  comes  in  from  Forest 
Grange  in  Forest  County;  in  fact 
this  is  the  only  Grange  in  that  county. 
During  the  quarter  it  pushed  its  mem- 
bership from  32  and  52. 

Other  honor  Granges  for  member- 
ship for  the  last  quarter  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Net 
Grange  County      Increase 

Wilmington    Lawrence 17 

Penn Clearfield 17 

Thompson Susquehanna    .  16 

London  Grove  ....  Chester    15 

Morning  Star  ....  Fayette    14 

Pleasant  Hill  .  . .  .Lawrence 13 

Pleasant Warren    13 

Uwchlan    Chester    12 

Royal  Butler    12 

Indian  Orchard  .  .Wayne 11 

Plumsteadville  .  . .  Bucks 11 

Rockland Venango    11 

Salem Clearfield 10 

Montour  Valley  . .  Allegheny    ....  10 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Margaret  Brown, 
State   College. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimbertoa. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


MARCH 

In  March  the  stage  can  be  set  for 
spring  planting.  The  winter  mulch 
should  be  removed  gradually  on  a 
dull  cloudy  day  in  order  that  any 
tender  shoots  which  have  poked 
through  may  not  be  exposed  too  sud- 
denly. Sweet  peas  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  Prepare  and  enrich  the  soil 
well.  Sweet  peas  respond  well  to  a 
heary  diet  and  it  pays  to  plant  them 
in  rich  soil.  Hardy  asters,  phlox,  and 
hardy  chrysanthemums  which  have 
been  in  the  garden  all  winter  may  be 
lifted  and  divided  in  early  spring  just 
as  the  growth  starts.  If  the  weather 
is  mild  and  signs  promise  and  early 
spring  some  of  the  hardy  annuals, 
such  as  larkspurs,  poppies,  corn- 
flowers, four  o'clocks  and  California 
poppies,  may  be  sown  out  of  doors. 

Flower  of  the  Month:  Jonquil 

March's  flower  signifies  friendship. 
It  is  usually  grown  inside  for  early 
flowering  but  does  well  outside  in  a 
warm  border. 

Jewel  of  the  Month  :   Aquamarine 

This  beautiful  blue  jewel  is  the 
symbol  of  truthfulness.  Because  of 
its  limpid  blue  color,  this  beautiful 
stone  was  called  **Water  of  the  Sea"; 
Aquamarine  is  the  Latin  for  the 
phrase. 


the  paper  cup  which  it  held.  This 
paper  cup  was  filled  with  ice  cream, 
over  which  was  sprinkled  ground 
chocolate  to  resemble  earth.  Through 
the  center  "grew"  a  single  tulip  with 
its  leaves.  The  stem  of  the  tulip  had 
been  thrust  through  porcelain  insu- 
lating tubes,  and  the  ice  cream  piled 
around  it  to  keep  it  in  place. 

Assorted  cakes  were  served  with 
this.  This  party  plan  can  be  used  as 
well  after  Easter  when  home  grown 
flowers  are  available. 

For  your  Easter  ham,  here  is  a 
recipe  that  your  friends  will  want  to 
copy. 

Skin  and  wash  half  of  a  14-pound 

ham. 

Cover  with  water,  add  two  medium 
sized  onions,  one  of  these  stuck  fairly 
full  of  cloves,  two  stalks  of  celery, 
and  two  small  bay  leaves. 

Let  soak  overnight,  then  boil,  al- 
lowing 20  minutes  of  gentl*^  boiling 
for  each  pound  of  ham. 

If  serving  whole,  take  from  liquid, 
cover  with  brown  sugar  and  brown  in 
oven  20  to  30  minutes.  If  slicing,  it 
is  just  as  good  without  baking.  It 
slices  more  easily  if  allowed  to  stand 
an  hour  or  so  in  liquid  after  cooking 
is  completed. 


EASTER 


Fruit  fritters  go  well  with  ham. 
Drain  apricots,  peaches  or  any  fa- 
vorite fruit.  Apples,  too,  make  excel- 
lent fritters.  When  using  them,  pare, 
core  whole,  and  cut  in  rings.  Sprinkle 
fruit  lightly  with  flour,  then  dip  in 
batter  made  of :  two  eggs  beaten  very 
lightly,  one  cupful  sifted  flour,  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  salt,  1  tablespoon- 
ful  salad  oil,  2  tablespoonfuls  lemon 
juice,  and  enough  cold  water  to  make 
consistency  of  heavy  cream. 

Beat  the  above  until  smooth. 

After  dipping  fruit  in  batter,  fry 
in  deep  fat,  drain,  and  dust  with 
powdered  sugar. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

If  you  plan  to  have  a  party  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  why  not  send  out  in- 
vitations written  in  Irish  brogue  with 
green  ink,  adorned  with  a  shamrock. 

"We're  giving  a  party,  be  jabers! 
To  a  bunch  o'our  friends  and  our 

neighbors. 
We'd  loike  yez  to  come  to  our  bit  of 

a  home 
On    the    eve    of    St.    Patrick's,    be 

jabers!" 

When  the  guests  arrive  pin  cards 
on  them  on  which  has  been  written 
an  Irish  name.  Pat,  Mike,  Tim, 
Norah  or  Mollie.  Anyone  failing  to 
call  another  by  his  Irish  name  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  forfeit  later. 
Forfeits  may  be  redeemed  by  Irish 
jokes  or  other  stunts. 

"Erin's  Isle" 

Another  game,  that  is  an  ice  break- 
er, can  be  played  similar  to  ^TJpset 
the  fruit  basket."  Place  the  guests 
in  a  circle.     If  "Pat"  is  it,  he  must 


say,  "My  name  is  Pat,  but  I'd  much 
rather  be  called  Mike  or  Tim  or 
Terry."  The  people  must  exchange 
seats  when  called  and  Pat  must  try 
to  get  one  of  the  empty  chairs.  There 
can  be  several  Irish  names  the  same 
if  the  party  is  a  large  one.  This 
creates  more  excitement  and  keeps  the 
party  lively.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to 
call  "Erin's  Isle,"  then  everyone  must 
exchange  seats. 

The  refreshments  for  this  party 
should  carry  out  the  green  and  white 
color  scheme — sandwiches  filled  with 
Philadelphia  cream  cheese  colored 
green,  candy  pipes,  hats  or  shamrocks, 
lemonade  tinted  green  or  lime  sherbet. 

For  favors  the  "blarney  stone"  tied 
with  a  green  ribbon  could  be  used, 
or  small  cards  (with  name  of  guest) 
decorated  with  a  shamrock.  On  the 
back  of  the  card  may  be  a  verse  of 
"blarney"  which  may  be  read  by  each 
in  turn. 

The  centerpiece  may  be  of  green 
and  white  flowers  or  a  miniature  St. 
Patrick's  Wishing  Well  filled  with 
candies,  or  a  larger  blarney  stone  tied 
with  a  huge  green  ribbon  or  the  beau- 
tiful oxalis,  the  leaves  of  which  re- 
semble the  shamrock. 


Easter  with  its  promise  of  spring 
brings  to  mind  so  many  party  sugges- 
tions that  it  is  hard  to  choose  among 
them. 

For  the  table  centerpiece  nothing, 
of  course,  is  prettier  than  a  low  bowl 
of  spring  flowers;  but  if  you  want  to 
be  different,  you  might  cover  a  hat 
box  with  crepe  paper  ruffles  and  tie 
it  with  a  wide  pale  green  bow  and 
maybe  tuck  a  spray  of  pUssy  willow 
and  spring  flowers  under  the  ribbon. 
The  box  could  hold  small  gifts  if  you 
like.  For  favors,  nut  cups,  slipped 
through  a  four-inch  circle  of  card- 
board, would  form  hats  whose  edge 
should  be  curled  a  bit.  Invert  them 
and  fill  with  flowers,  nuts,  or  candies. 

The  following  salad  together  with 
cheese  crackers,  hot  rolls,  or  sand- 
wiches would  be  appetizing  and  at- 
tractive. 

To  one  pint  of  lemon  jello  made 
according  to  instructions  on  package, 
add  while  still  hot,  one  teaspoon  of 
plain  gelatine  which  has  stood  for  five 
minutes  in  one-quarter  cup  of  water. 

When  this  mixture  is  jelled,  but 
not  too  firmly,  beat  with  dover  beater 
and  then  fold  in  one  cup  whipped 
cream,  one  No.  2  can  crushed  pine- 
apple (drained),  three  or  four  halves 
peaches  cut  fine,  and  12  marchino 
cherries  (small  bottle)  cut  fine. 

When  firm,  serve  on  lettuce.  This 
will  serve  eight. 

Last  year,  a  hostess  won  the  ad- 
miration of  her  friends  by  her  origi- 
nality. 

For  a  centerpiece,  she  had  a  low 
pot  of  tulips  set  in  an  attractive 
cream  colored  bowl.  At  each  place, 
she  had  an  individual  pot  of  tulips 
consisting  of  a  cream  colored  bowl 
such  as  one  gets  at  any  5c  and  lOo 
store  for  five  cents.  It  was  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  and  shape   as 


ALL  LADIES  DEGREE  TEAM  ORGANIZED 

BY  FLEETWOOD  GRANGE,  BERKS  COUNTY 

Fleetwood  Grange,  No.  1839,  has  been  especially  active  during  the  past 
few  months  as  a  result  of  the  "Better  Subordinate  Grange"  drive  conducted 
throughout  the  state  in  September.  Because  of  short  time  most  of  the  proj- 
ects were  not  completed  in  time  to  be  eligible  for  contest  prizes. 

The  local  Grange  hall  has  been  renovated  as  well  as  a  well-equipped 
kitchen  added  to  the  hall  which  was  much  needed  in  the  Order. 

An  "All  Ladies  Degree  Team"  was  organized  which  conducted  fine  in- 
itiation ceremonies  to  a  class  of  candidates.  Unusual  interest  was  shown  by 
the  ladies  who  turned  out  in  fine  numbers  to  put  on  the  degree  work. 

A  Dramatic  Club  was  organized  who  recently  put  on  a  three-act  play  to 
a  capacity  house.  In  September  a  fine  Booster  Night  program  was  presented 
to  a  large  audience  of  non-members,  inspiring  quite  a  few  to  join  later  on. 
Since  this  drive  the  membership  has  been  very  much  interested  and  active. 


Members  of  the  All  Ladies  Degree  Team  appearing  on  the  picture  are: 
First  row — left  to  right:  Evelyn  Hoch,  L.  A.  Steward;  Mrs.  Howard  Heff- 
nor,  Flora;  Mrs.  Samuel  Braucher,  Ceres;  Mary  Schollengerger,  Pomona; 
Esther  Schaeffer,  Director  of  Degree  Work;  Anna  Braucher,  Master;  Mrs. 
Horace  Schaeffer,  Chaplain;  Mrs.  Samuel  Hock,  Substitute  Overseer;  Mrs. 
Hugh  Janes,  Assistant  Steward. 

Second  row:  Mildred  Christman,  Steward;  Mrs.  Jacob  Balthaser,  Mrs. 
Clinton  Backenstose,  Mrs.  Austin  lleadinger,  Mrs.  Geo.  Schuler,  Pianist; 
Mrs.  Walter  Braucher,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  LeRoy  Kline,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Paul 
Dietrich,  Lecturer;   Mrs.  Jere  Schwoyer,  Gatekeeper. 

Third  row:  Hettie  Bechtle,  Tableaux  Director;  Fern  Deisher,  Mrs. 
Luther  Kniss,  Arlene  Spohn,  Mrs.  Earl  Heffner,  Helen  Braucher,  Mary 
Schaeffer,  Helen  Deisher,  and  Ethel  Balthaser. 


HANDWORK  HELPS  FILL 

WINTER  PASTIME  NEED 

By  May  D.  Kemp 

Most  women  and  girls  like  to  make 
up-to-the-minute  articles  for  house- 
hold use  or  keep  "pick  up"  work  at 
hand. 

Net  darning  is  popular  with  many 
Pennsylvania  homemakers.  Net  darn- 
ing, the  weaving  of  heavy  threads 
through  coarse  net,  is  most  effective 
for  luncheon  sets,  table  mats,  table 
cloths,  and  often  is  used  for  window 
curtains. 

It  is  easy  to  do  net  darning,  it 
works  up  rapidly,  and  is  rich  looking 
wl^en  finished.  Cream  and  ecru  net 
with  threads  of  the  same  shade  are 
the  usual  colors,  but  colored  net  may 
be  used. 

With  the  increased  vogue  for  foot- 
stools, needlepoint  is  likely  to  be  a 
favorite.  These  small  coverings  can 
be  made  in  less  time  and  at  less  ex- 
pense than  the  more  complicated  chair 
seats  and  backs. 

Italian  hemstitching  continues  to 
be  popular.  The  more  intricate  and 
finer  patterns  are  beautiful  and  re- 
quire no  more  time  and  skill  than 
much  of  the  fine  colored  embroidery 
that  women  have  done  for  many  years. 
Less  known,  but  worth  applying  to 
certain  household  linens,  is  Swedish 
weaving.  This  is  a  type  of  pulled- 
thread  technique,  usually  done  in 
color. 

Cross-stitch  is  easy  to  do,  is  color- 
ful, and  can  be  used  on  many  articles. 
It  can  be  used  on  almost  anything 
from  children's  dresses  to  wall  hang- 
ings. Cross-stitch  may  be  done  with 
fine  threads  on  fine  materials,  or  with 
coarse  wools  to  give  colorful  effect* 
on  heavy  fabrics,  such  as  monk* 
cloth. 

Many  Pennsylvania  women  are  in- 
terested in  making  hooked  and  braideo 
rugs  for  their  homes.  The  women 
have  become  so  skilled  in  this  art  that 
they  are  making  their  own  desig*  I 
planning  their  own  color  schemes,  and 
dyeing  their  own  materials.  Most  01  . 
the  fabrics  come  from  discarded  g^''  \ 
ments  so  that  the  cost  of  the  com-  r 
ploted  rug  is  very  low.  Wool  mate- 
rials are  used  for  hooked  and  braided 
living  room  rugs,  cotton  for  kitchen 
and  bedroom  rugs,  and  silk  for  8in»I' 
table  mats  and  chair  seats.  . 

Another  type  of  handwork  suitable 
for  long  winter  days  is  the  recondi- 
tioning of  old  furniture.  Most  i^^' 
lies  can  find  pieces  that  need  n** 
seats  of  cane. 
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ffOME  ECONOMICS  COM- 

MITTEE  DISTRICTS  STATE 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
appreciates  your  contributions,  sug- 
(jestions  or  criticisms.  You  will  find 
^e  chairman  for  your  county  listed 
below.  Address  your  communications 

Northwestern  Counties — Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Butler,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie, 
Lawrence,  McKean,  Mercer,  Venango, 
Washington  and  Warren — Mrs.  R.  H. 
McDougal,  564  5th  St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Southwestern  Counties  —  Arm- 
strong, Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria, 
Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Greene, 
Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Somerset, 
Westmoreland — Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, New  Paris,  Pa. 

Central  Counties — Centre,  Clarion, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Jefferson,  Juniata, 
Lycoming,  Northumberland,  Montour 
and  Union,  Lower  Northumberland, 
Snyder,  Potter,  Forest  and  Mifflin — 
Miss  Margaret  Brown,  State  College, 

Pa. 
ICortheastern  Counties  —  Bradford, 

Carbon,  Columbia,  Lower  Luzerne, 
Lackawanna,  Upper  Luzerne,  South- 
er Wyoming,  Schuylkill,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Wayne,  Wyo- 
ming, Monroe  and  Pike — Mrs.  T.  M. 
Kresge,  Falls,  Pa. 

Southeastern  Counties  —  Berks, 
Bucks,  Lower  Bucks  and  Philadel- 
phia, Chester,  Delaware,  Cumberland, 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Le- 
high, Northampton,  Montgomery, 
Perry  and  York  —  Mrs.  Furman 
Gyger,  Kimberton,  Pa. 


VIVID   COLORS  FASHION 

HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  SPRING 

By  Mabel  McDowell 

Spring,  1941,  will  be  a  distinctly 
colorful  season,  according  to  fashion 
experts.  If  the  budget  allows  for  new 
additions  to  your  wardrobe,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  materials  as  well  as 
colors  from  which  to  choose. 

Silk  prints  with  vivid  ground  colors 
will  be  a  bright  note  in  spring  cos- 
tumes. Red,  green,  and  dull  gold  in 
small  prints  are  featured  in  street, 
afternoon,  and  sports  dresses. 

In  rayon  prints,  light  colors  are 
newcomers.  These  light  effects  are 
an  important  phase  of  the  fashion 
trend  to  colorful  patterns. 

Another  idea  worth  observing  is  the 
popularity  of  "twosomes."  Twosomes, 
or  companion  fabrics,  show  small  pat- 
terns printed  in  identical  colors  on 
two  ground  colors  which  are  always  a 
light  and  a  dark  tone  of  the  same 
color. 

In  spring  worsteds  and  woolens, 
there  is  more  emphasis  on  color.  In 
novelty  plaids,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
play  up  bolder  or  brighter  colors  on 
a  pastel  ground. 

If  you  can  have  but  one  new  item 
'or  your  wardrobe,  key  it  to  the 
spring  colors  and  you  can  go  places 
^ith  a  feeling  of  being  well-dressed. 


After  you  have  filled  in  the  pattern 
completely,  turn  the  rug  on  the  wrong 
side  and  fasten  the  yarn  on  the  wrong 
side  with  coarse  thread. 

If  the  rug  has  cut  pile,  shear  the 
loops  of  yam  even  with  the  other  pile. 
If  the  colors  have  been  well  matched, 
the  darning  will  scarcely  show  and  the 
appearance  of  the  rug  is  saved. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPS 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Gyger 

When  the  oven  is  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate three  pies  on  one  rack, 
turn  the  lid  of  a  baking  powder  can 
upside  down  in  the  back  of  the  oven. 
This  will  raise  the  first  pie  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  tin  of  the  second  one 
to  fit  beneath  it. 

*  *    * 

Cut  an  apple  in  two  and  put  in  an 
airtight    container    with    bread    and 
cake  and  it  will  keep  the  pastry  moist 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
«     ♦     * 

When  mending  large  holes  in  boys' 
stockings  and  sweater  sleeves,  place  a 
piece  of  mosquito  netting  over  the 
liole  inside  and  tack  in  place.  This 
makes  a  good  foundation  for  darning. 

*  «     « 

When  hanging  a  coat  or  dress  to 
air,  hang  on  two  hangers  instead  of 
one,  placing  them  so  that  the  hooks 
make  a  circle.  This  prevents  them 
from  blowing  off  the  line. 
«     «     « 

If  the  seats  of  cane  chairs  sag,  turn 
them  upside  down,  wash  well  with 
soapy  water,  soaking  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly wet  the  canes.  In  drying  they 
will  stiffen  to  almost,  if  not  quite, 
their  original  condition. 

*  *     * 

Pitchers  will  not  drip  if  a  little 
butter  or  salad  oil  is  put  on  the  end 

of  the  lip. 

*  #     * 

If  teacups  have  brown  stains,  rub 

them   with   a   damp   cloth  dipped   in 

baking  soda.    The  discolorations  will 

disappear. 

«     *     •» 

When  two  glasses  or  dishes  become 
locked  together,  set  the  bottom  glass 
in  warm  water.  Pour  some  cold  water 
in  the  upper  glass.  They  will  come 
apart  due  to  the  expansion  of  the 
lower  glass  and  the  contraction  of  the 
upper  glass. 


^ND  HOLE  TO  SAVE 

APPEARANCE   OF  RUG 

By  Edith  Morton 

A  stitch  in  time"  keeps  a  hole  in 
?  ^ug  from  getting  beyond  the  mend- 
^n  stage. 

.To  repair  the  hole,  take  a  strong 
piece  of  canvas  or  other  heavy  mate- 
Jjal  and  sew  it  on  the  wrong  side  of 

he  rug.  Then  turn  the  rug  over  and 
jnip  down  to  the  canvas  along  the 
^^^es  of  the  hole. 

^  ace  a  large  wire  nail  or  knitting 
needle  over  the  patch,  parallel  with 
ne  rl?^®  of  pile,  and  with  a  darning 
ov  u*^^  yarn  work  loops  of  pile 
no!r  "^^^  or  needle,  copying  the 
pattern  in  colors  of  the  rug. 


CORN  FLAKE  CANDY 

Mrs.  Isaac  Blackburn 

Cupful  white  sugar. 
Cupful  corn  syrup. 
Cupful  cream. 
Cupfuls  corn  flakes. 
Cupful  cocoanut. 
Cupful  nut  meats. 


^2 

4 
1 
1 

Vanilla. 

Cook  syrup,  sugar  and  cream  to  soft 
ball  stage.  Then  stir  into  the  com- 
l)inod  corn  flakes,  cocoanut  and  nuts. 
Mix  and  flatten  out  in  pan.  Cut  in 
squares  before  it  hardens. 


melted  butter.  Line  pie  plate  with 
pastry  and  fill  with  rhubarb  mixture. 
Pour  custard  over  and  bake  in  mod- 
erate oven  until  firm.  Cover  with 
meringue  made  with  stifly  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  to  which  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  have  been  added. 


OPTIMIST 


"I  want  to  grow  some  trees  in  my 
garden.  Can  you  sell  me  a  few 
seeds?"  inquired  Mrs.  Newlywed. 


"Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the 
clerk.    He  fetched  her  a  packet. 

"Can  you  guarantee  these?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  madam,  we  can." 

"Will  the  trees  be  tall  and  thick  in 
the  trunk?" 

"They  should  be,  madam." 

"And  quite  strong  at  the  roots,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  madam." 

"Very  well.  FU  take  a  hammock 
also." 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern   Department 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  ooln   (coin  preferred). 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
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RHUBARB   CUSTARD  PIE 

Mrs.  Kresge 

Cupful  rhubarb,  cut  fine. 

Cupful  sugar. 

Tablespoon ful  flour. 

Tablespoonful  melted  butter. 

Fggs. 

Teaspoonful  nutmeg. 

Cupful  milk. 

Teaspoonful  salt. 


Mix  sugar,  flour,  salt  and  rhubarb. 
Beat  egg  yolks,  add  milk,  nutmeg  and 


8410 — This  hlgh-waisted  jumper  gives  you  a 
slick-as-a-whistle  figure.  The  classic 
blouse  will  go  with  any  skirt  you 
own.  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16,  2% 
yds.  35-ln.  fabric  for  blouse;  2^4 
yds.    54-ln.    for  Jumper. 

8540 — Show  your  colors  In  a  charming  patri- 
otic apron.  Two  different  styles  are 
included  in  the  pattern.  Sizes  Small, 
Medium  and  Large.  Medium  size, 
Wi  yds.  39-ln.  fabric,  Y^  yd.  con- 
trasting, 2V4  yds.  binding,  for  pina- 
fore with  star  yoke  ;  1V4  yds-  39-ln. 
fabric,  1%  yds.  contrasting,  1  yd. 
binding,   for  bib  apron. 

2787 — You'll  make  this  shirtwaist  dress  for 
larger  sizes  In  several  different  fab- 
rics ;  it's  so  useful  and  so  becom- 
ing, sizes  16  to  52.  Size  36,  4  V^ 
yds.  39-ln.  fabric. 

8889 — Easy  sleeves  and  a  button-front  are 
practical  features  of  this  crisp 
house  dress.  Sizes  16  to  SO.  Size 
36.  3  yds.  39-ln.  fabric,  2)6  7d8. 
ruffling. 

8370 — This  all-ocoaslon  dress  was  designed 
especially  for  the  smart  matron. 
Note  its  slenderizing  lines,  and  the 


handy  jacket  which  Is  Included  io 
the  pattern.  Sizes  16  to  50.  Size 
36.  3^8  yds.  39-ln.  fabric  for  dress; 
2^    yds.  for  jacket. 

2888 — Make  this  all-purpose  drees  and  coat 
ensemble  for  your  little  girl.  Sizes 
2  to  8.  size  4,  11,6  yds.  39-ln.  fab- 
ric, %  yd.  contrasting,  for  dress; 
1%  yds.  54-in.  fabric,  1  V6  yds.  35- 
in.  lining,  for  coat.  Nautical  sleeve 
emblem  is  No.  11207  and  must  be 
ordered  separately.  Hat  Pattern 
No.  3447,  sizes  2  to  10  yra.,  must 
be  ordered  separately. 

8352 — For  very  young  fashionables  we  sug- 
gest this  cunning  pattern.  Sises 
6  mos.,  1.  2  and  3.  Size  2,  lU  yds. 
39-ln.  fabric,  1%  yds.  lace  edginK, 
for  short  sleeved  drees  with  collar ; 
IVa  yds,  39-ln.  fabric.  1  V6  yds.  2-ln. 
ribbon,  for  dress  with  sleeve  caps 
and  panties :  %  yd.  39-ln.  fabric 
for  separate  panties. 

11807 — This  embroidery  pattern  contains  ser- 
eral  monogram  wreaths,  patriotic 
and  nautical  emblems,  and  other 
symbols.  They  add  the  final  touch 
of  chic  to  your  new  things,  and  ar« 
a  pleasure  to  do. 


Many  designs  for  larger  sizes,  advice  on  correcting  figure  faults,  and  over  100  pat- 
terns for  all  ages  are  included  in  our  Spring  Fashion  Book.  Send  for  your  copy  now! 
It's  15  cents — only  10  cents  when  ordered  with  a  pattern. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
428  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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SPEING 

By  Nora  Perry 

"There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 
A  scent  of  summer  things, 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings. 

^'There's  something  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That's  in  the  morning  sky, 
Before  the  sun  is  high. 


a 


And  though  on  plain  and  hill 
'Tis  winter,  winter  still. 
There's  something  seems  to  say 
That  winter's  had  its  day. 


*'And  all  this  changing  tint. 
This  whispering  stir  and  hint 
Of  bud  and  bloom  and  wing. 
Is  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

**And  tomorrow  or  today 
The  brooks  will  break  away 
From  their  icy,  frozen  sleep, 
And  run  and  laugh  and  leap. 

^'And  the  next  thing,  in  the  woods. 
The  catkins  in  their  hoods 
Of  fur  and  silk  will  stand, 
A  sturdy  little  band. 

^'And  the  tassels  soft  and  fine 
Of  the  hazel  will  entwine. 
And  the  elder  branches  show 
Their  buds  against  the  snow. 

^*So  silently  but  swift, 
Above  the  wintry  drift. 
The  long  days  gain  and  gain, 
Until  on  hill  and  plain, — 

**Once  more  and  yet  once  more. 
Returning  as  before, 
We  see  the  bloom  of  birth 
Make  young  again  the  earth." 


might  lead  us  to  building  bird  houses 
or  planting  trees  or  shrubs. 

The  Lecturer  and  Matron  will  know 
what  things  are  needed  and  will  have 
two  or  three  members  ready  to  talk 
on  these  particular  things. 

This  is  the  time  to  clear  the  walls 
of  your  Grange  room  of  pictures, 
posters  and  whatnot  that  may  have 
become  soiled  or  uninteresting,  and  to 
put  up  new  pictures  suggestive  of 
spring  and  to  bring  in  a  big  bowl  of 
pussy  willows,  and  forced  branches  of 
forsythia. 

Learn  a  new  game  to  play  on  the 
school  ground. 

Pass  maple  sugar. 

A  GAME  WITH  SNOWBALLS 

In  a  certain  Juvenile  I  know,  re- 
freshments are  served  often,  but  al- 
ways something  so  simple  that  it  can 
be  wrapped  up  in  a  paper  napkin. 
When  they  are  through  eating  all  the 
children  make  their  napkins  into 
snowballs.  Then  they  stretch  a  string 
across  the  room  a  few  feet  from  the 
floor;    divide  into  two  teams,  one  on 


material.     Membership  is  ten  cents. 
(All    your    members    might    like    to 

join.) 

Eoberts  and  Meek,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
have  a  little  series  of  ten-cent  books- 
Birds,  Book  I,  Book  II,  and  Book  III, 
that  take  up  all  of  our  common  birds 
in  a  very  simple  way. 

The  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies  has  material  that  is 
available  to  bird-study  clubs.  Some 
of  it  especially  designed  for  children 
of  school  age.  Write  to  the  President, 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  1775  Broadway, 
New  York,  for  information. 


JUVENILES  PRESENT 

PROGRAM  AT  CENTRE 

COUNTY  GRANGE 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  13,  met  Saturday,  January  18th, 
with  Logan  Grange  in  their  hall  at 
Pleasant  Gap  with  an  attendance  of 
nearly  200  patrons. 

The  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  the  Worthy  Pomona  Master, 
L.  E.  Biddle,  and  consisted  of  the 
regular  routine  business.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  given  by  Jo- 
seph Owens,  Master  of  Logan  Grange, 
and  the  response  by  Harry  Leathers, 
of  Howard  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
singing  in  charge  of  Mrs.  John  Furl 


A  SPRING  PROGRAM 

This  lovely  little  poem  by  Nora 
Perry  is  the  kind  of  poem  that  a  child 
might  like  to  learn  in  the  spring, 
when  the  snow  and  ice  are  melting 
away  and  the  pussy  willows  are  begin- 
ning to  show  their  hoods  of  fur.  The 
quiet  charm  of  the  delicate  verses  is 
like  spring  itself — it  whispers  softly 
like  the  whir  of  wings,  it  unfolds 
quietly  like  the  spring  flowers.  It 
will  enrich  the  boy  or  girl  who  learns 
it.  It  will  enrich  the  program  on 
which  it  is  used. 

We  can  build  a  good  little  program 
for  one  of  our  March  meetings  around 
this  poem. 

Begin  with  a  roll  call,  "Signs  of 
Spring."  List  the  signs  on  the  black- 
board —  or  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
tacked  to  the  wall.  Then  have  the 
poem  given  very  slowly  and  clearly. 
Have  the  members  listen  very  closely 
to  see  mow  many  signs  of  spring  the 
poem  mentions  that  we  have  not 
thought  of, — the  scent  of  spring,  the 
sounds  of  spring,  the  difference  in  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  changing  tints 
everywhere,  the  lengthening  of  days, 
etc.  Have  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song 
played  on  the  victrola  or  piano.  Some 
of  the  older  girls  may  be  able  to  sing 
No.  75  in  the  Patron,  which  makes 
use  of  this  melody. 

Spring  is  the  most  beautiful  time 
of  year.  Is  there  anything  that  we, 
as  Juvenile  Grangers,  can  do  to  make 
it  even  lovelier?  This  might  be  your 
discussion  subject  and  would  lead  to 
a  clean-up  project  on  the  school 
grounds  or  around  your  hall,  and  pos- 
sibly to  an  interest  in  cleaning  up 
around   your   home   grounds.     Or   it 


F.  F.  A.  boys  engaged  in  actual  conservation  work  on  farm  at  Zieglers- 
ville.  They  planted  5,000  trees  in  one  day.  Agriculture  pupils  from  the 
Towamencin  School,  Kulbsville,  Montgomery  County.  Samuel  L.  Horst,  In- 
structor.    Photo  by  Samuel  L.  Horst. 


Grange  work.  Joseph  Owens  gave 
two  dramatized  recitations  entitled 
"The  Old  and  New  Year  Resolutions" 
for  each  month  of  the  year. 

Thirteen  different  kinds  of  bread 
were  displayed  by  the  Lecturer 
Phoebe  Chronister.  A  talk  on  bread 
was  given  by  Mayse  Harpster. 

The  evening  session  was  opened 
with  questions  and  answers  on  tie 
State  Grange  Session  held  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  by  patrons  who  attended  the 
State  Grange  meeting. 

Two  one-minute  plays  were  given 
by  five  boys.  These  plays  were  en- 
titled "Overworked"  and  "A  Hospital 
Scene." 

Brother  Sankey  of  Blair  County 
was  present  and  gave  an  interesting 
address.  Nine  candidates  were  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  the  Fifth 
Degree.  Carrie  Owens,  Sec, 

Logan  Orange. 
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either  side  of  the  string.  "When  the 
whistle  blows  they  start  throwing 
their  snowballs  over  the  line.  Also 
throwing  back  all  that  their  opponents 
throw  over.  The  winning  team  is  the 
one  that  has  the  fewest  snowballs  on 
their  side  of  the  line  when  the  whistle 
blows  again. 


A  PROGRAM  ON  BIRDS 

Some  time  early  in  the  spring  you 
will  have  a  bird  night,  I  am  sure.  I 
know  many  Juveniles  make  a  practice 
of  this.  There  is  so  much  available 
material  for  such  a  program  that  you 
don't  need  help  on  it. 

Birds  would  make  a  very  good  sub- 
ject for  I.  series  of  programs  in  one 
of  our  state  program  contests. 

If  you  want  more  material  for  such 
a  series  write  to  Church  and  Dwight 
Co.,  Inc.,  70  Pine  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  their  bird  pictures;  to 
Dwinell-Wright  Co.,  611  Sumner  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  inclosing  a  three-cent 
stamp  for  their  little  book,  "Save  the 
Birds." 

Have  at  least  one  of  your  members 
join  the  Farm  Journal's  Liberty  Bell 
Bird  Club,  so  that  you  can  get  their 


and  Earnest  Frank.  Pearl  Biddle, 
Juvenile  Deputy  of  Centre  County, 
then  had  charge  of  the  program.  A 
well  prepared  program  was  presented 
by  several  Juvenile  Granges.  This 
program  was  much  enjoyed  as  it  was 
an  unusual  one  and  showed  the  cred- 
itable work  done  by  those  training 
these  children.  Progress  Juveniles 
entertained  with  a  play  entitled 
"Alice  Becomes  a  Good  Neighbor," 
directed  by  Mrs.  Grace  Sweeney. 
Spring  Mills  Juveniles,  directed  by 
Mrs.  Straub,  presented  a  tap  dancing 
number  and  guitar  music.  Marion 
Juveniles  wore  represented  by  Mary 
Bartley,  who  gave  a  reading,  "The 
Orphan  Boy."  Walker  Juveniles,  di- 
rected by  Mary  Vonada,  gave  a  play, 

* 'Mot  her  Mothering,"  and  "The 
Quints."  Several  recitations  were 
given  by  the  Howard  .Juveniles, 
under  the  direction  of  Kdna  Holt. 
This  Grange  also  presented  two  plays, 
"The  City  Cousins"  and  "Going 
Somewhere."  Logan  Juveniles  con- 
cluded the  program  with  a  two-step 
and  a  play,  "Going  to  Market,"  di- 
rected by  Pearl  Biddle,  Matron.  A 
question  Forum  was  then  held  with 
questions  relating  to  Grange  Fair  and 


MUSIC  AND  PLAYS 

In  reply  to  many  requests  for  music 
and  plays  for  Juvenile  Granges,  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  that  I  hope 
will  meet  the  eye  of  every  Matron  in 
the  state  and  so  save  me  many  per- 
sonal letters.  C.  C.  Birchard  ^d 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  places  to  buy  inexpensive 
music  for  children  and  young  people. 
Their  twenty-five-cent  book,  "Sing," 
is  good  for  general  use.  They  also 
put  out  a  graded  series.  Their  fourth 
grade  book  would  meet  the  needs  of 
most  Juveniles.  I  believe  they  also 
handle  records. 

All  the  play  publishing  houses  hare 
long  lists  of  children's  plays  in  their 
catalogs.  Every  Matron  should  have 
two  or  three  of  these  catalogs  always 
on  hand.  Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Samuel  French,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Bow,  Peterson,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  are  all  good. 

But  above  all,  do  make  an  effort  to 
get  acquainted  with  all  the  people  and 
agencies  in  your  county  interested  in 
children.  Drop  into  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
They  can  tell  you  where  to  get  all 
sorts  of  material  for  children's  pro- 
grams. Talk  over  your  problems  with 
your  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
She  is  there  to  help  you.  Spend  all 
the  time  you  can  in  your  nearest  li- 
brary. Find  out  just  what  they  have 
that  you  can  use  in  your  work,  and 
then  use  it. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  good  ma- 
terial and  suggestions  for  programs 
and  projects,  games,  etc.,  now  avail- 
able at  almost  no  cost,  that  no  Ma- 
tron needs  to  say,  "I  have  nothing  to 
work  with." 


GRANGERS  SKATING  PARTY 

AND  SQUARE  DANCE 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Indiana 
County,  through  the  Young  People's 
Committee,  conducted  a  skating  party 
and  square  dance  for  the  evening  0* 
Lincoln's  birthday,  February  I2th- 
Holler  skating  was  in  progress  fw^ 
7  to  9  and  square  dancing  from  9 
to   11. 

Each  member  of  the  Grange  had 
the  privilege  of  bringing  a  guest- 
Those  who  did  not  skate  or  square 
dance  brought  card  tables  and  cards. 
Refreshments  were  served  at  11  P'^' 

The  party  was  planned  by  *"* 
Young  People's  Committee  of  1^ 
mona  Grange  of  which  Mrs.  James  l^- 
McElhoes  of  Home,  Pa.,  is  chairman- 
The  Home  Grange  orchestra  '^J' 
nished  music  and  John  Warner  oi<l 
tlie  calling. 

It  was  almost  a  year  since  Pomon^ 
Grange  planned  a  party  of  this  km"- 
John  W.  Warner,  Secretary. 

All  things  are  difficult  before  they 
are  easv. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


ROBINSON  ELECTED 

MASTER  OF  INDIANA 

COUNTY  POMONA 

L.  F.  Robinson,  of  Indiana  Grange 
was  elected  Worthy  Master  of  Indiana 
County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  58,  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  ^  held  yester- 
(jay  in  Penn  Run  Consolidated  School. 
Approximately  150  grangers  from  all 
sections  of  the  county  attended  the 
session.  Robinson  succeeds  M.  C. 
Stewart,   also   a   member   of  Indiana 

Grange.  ,    ,     ^ 

Other  officers  chosen  and  the  Grange 
of  which  they  are  members,  included 
Richard  Phillippi,  Marion  Center, 
Overseer;  Mrs.  Flora  Ftitz  Hender- 
son, Indiana,  Lecturer;  James  Ful- 
mar, Marion  Center,  Steward;  Ella 
ilyers,  Home,  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard; Miss  Naomi  McCachren, 
Armagh,  Flora;  Miss  Stella  Moose, 
Penn  Run,  Pomona;  Miss  Erma 
Mock,  Schryock,  Ceres;  J.  W.  War- 
ner, Indiana,  Secretary;  Samuel  E. 
Dible,  Armstrong,  Treasurer;  Rev. 
D.  L  Shaffer,  Grisemore,  Chaplain; 
Ted  Kay,  Penn  Run,  Gatekeeper; 
David  Kinter,  Home,  Assistant  Stew- 
ard; H.  H.  Wetzel,  Marion  Center, 
member  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  Dick  Stephens,  Indiana,  member 
of  the  financial  committee. 

All  of  the  newly-elected  officers 
were  installed  at  the  evening  meeting 
by  Howard  Park,  of  Indiana,  a  past 
master  of  the  Pomona. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
session  placed  the  Grange  on  record 
as: 

(1)  Opposed  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  military  training  camps; 

(2)  Opposed  to  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  over  the  radio,  and 

(3)  Requesting  that  certificates  of 
health  be  required  for  school  bus  driv- 
ers, school  janitors  and  principals  and 
teachers  in  schools. 

Speakers  at  the  session  included 
Miss  Emma  Stewart,  of  Indiana,  who 
discussed  "My  Five  Years'  Experience 
Teaching  in  Bulgaria,"  and  Dr. 
Beatty  H.  Dimit,  of  Indiana,  newly- 
elected  overseer  of  the  State  Grange 
and  a  member  of  the  Grange  legis- 
lation committee  who  reported  on  the 
program  formulated  at  the  recent 
state  session  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Dr.  Dimit  reported  that  State 
Grange  deplored  the  devastating  tax 
program  which  is  now  so  burdensome 
on  farmers  and  other  real  estate 
owners.  The  Grange  also  looks  with 
?reat  disfavor  on  the  increased  in- 
debtedness by  the  Federal  government 
which  will  mean  an  unbearable  load 
on  coming  generations. 

The  State  Grange  favors  exemption 
01  taxes  on  gasoline  used  in  farm 
tractors  and  trucks  used  on  farms, 
^orty  other  States  exempt  the  tax 
on  gasoline  when  used  on  farms.  The 
^[ange  opposes  the  diversion  of  gas- 
oline taxes  to  any  other  use  than 
highway  support. 

Dr.  Dimit  also  stated  that  the  State 
wange  looked  with  great  disfavor  on 


PLEASANT  VALLEY  GRANGE, 
FAYETTE  COUNTY 

REVIEWS  PAST  EVENTS 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange,  No.  1957, 
has  had  a  busy  and  prosperous  year. 
On  November  7,  1940,  their  annual 
turkey  supper  was  held  with  about 
three  hundred  persons  present.  It 
was  a  delicious  supper  efficiently 
served. 

On  December  14th,  Pomona  met  in 
the  Pleasant  Valley  Grange  Hall  and 
dinner  was  served  in  the  dining  room 
by  ladies  of  the  Grange. 

On  December  20th  the  regular 
meeting  of  Pleasant  Valley  Grange 
was  held.  After  the  business  session 
a  Christmas  party  was  held  and  gifts 
exchanged.  Several  of  the  men  re- 
ceived dolls  or  toys  that  caused  much 
laughter  during  the  evening.  The 
gift  exchange  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Long,  Misses  Juliann  King 
and  Helen  Pyle.  The  hall  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  a  lovely  Christmas  tree,  tinsel 
and  holly.  "Christmas  Chimes"  was 
played  as  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Emo- 
gene  Truxcl.  Carols  were  sung  by 
the  assembly. 

On  January  10th  the  installation 
of  officers  was  held.  The  degree  team 
from  Beallsville,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, in  charge  of  Brother  Hess,  did  the 
installing.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Glassburn  was 
the  pianist.  The  officers  for  1941  are 
as  follows:  Master,  Jesse  King;  Lec- 
turer, Eugene  Keef er ;  Secretary,  Eva 
Jean  Rice;  Asst.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Welty;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
Mae  Atkinson;  Overseer,  Roy  Atkin- 
son; Steward,  Eugene  Long;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Juliann 
King;  Assistant  Steward,  Jack 
Welty;  Gate  Keeper,  Edward  Poor- 
baugh;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Verna  Rice; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Long;  Flora, 
Miss  Helen  Pyle ;  Treasurer,  Norman 
Hemminger;  Executive  Committee, 
Samuel  Detwiler,  Jacob  Keefer  and 
Campbell  Glassburn. 

The  members  of  Pleasant  Valley 
Grange,  No.  1957,  have  resolved  to 
accomplish  many  important  things 
during  1941  with  the  help  of  their 
new  Master,  Mr.  Jesse  B.  King. 


will  Toward  Women."  Mrs.  Blanch 
Smeal,  Lecturer  of  Susquehanna 
Grange,  had  charge  of  this  program. 

At  the  evening  session  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Hood,  Specialist  in  Agriculture 
Extension,  gave  a  splendid  address  on 
"Farm  Economics."  The  Fifth  De- 
gree was  conferred  on  a  class  at  the 
close  of  the  evening  program  by  the 
Pomona  Degree  Team. 

The  Pomona  Lecturer,  N.  G. 
Parke,  planned  a  Pomona  Supper 
Conference  which  was  held  in  Sus- 
quehanna Grange  Hall,  January  20, 
1941.  Invitations  were  sent  to  the 
masters,  lecturers  and  secretaries  of 
the  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
county.  There  were  about  50  in  at- 
tendance. Plans  and  suggestions  for 
Pomona  and  Neighbor  Night  pro- 
grams were  discussed  and  plans  made 
for  1941. 


YORK  COUNTY  POMONA 

INITIATES  LARGE  CLASS 

Two  very  interesting  sessions  were 
held  by  York  County  Pomona  at  Red 
Lion  Grange  Hall,  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 8,  1941.  Red  Lion  Grange  acting 
as  host. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  the  Worthy  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Howard  Perry,  who  presented  a  very 
instructive  and  entertaining  program. 
The  program  consisted  of  music, 
plays,  discussions  and  demonstrations 
by  members  of  the  different  Subor- 
dinate Granges  throughout  the 
county.  The  main  feature  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  A.  J.  Daugherty,  Su- 
perintendent of  Dallastown  Schools, 
whose  subject  was  "Moral  and  Spir- 
itual Security." 

Supper  was  served  by  the  ladies  of 
Red  Lion  Grange. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Degree 
of  Pomona  was  very  beautifully  con- 
ferred on  a  class  of  31  candidates  by 
members  of  the  Red  Lion  Grange, 
under  the  very  able  direction  of 
Brother  Emenheiser.  The  Worthy 
Pomona  Master,  Austin  Rowan,  had 
charge  of  the  evening  session,  at 
which  time  the  general  business  of 
the  Grange  was  transacted.  The  next 
regular  session  will  be  held  with  Eu- 
reka Grange  at  Dillsburg,  Saturday, 
May  10,  1941. 


Pennsylvania  Grange  News 
will  be  mailed  to  every  Grange 
member  who  enters  the  Military 
Service  of  our  country.  To  do 
this  it  is  essential  that  the  sec- 
retary of  his  Grange  send  us  his 
name  and  his  address  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  as  soon  as  avail- 
able. We  want  these  men  to 
maintain  their  interest  in  the 
home  Grange  and  the  Grange  in 
general.  We  also  hope  that  these 
men  will  give  us  news  items  of 
their  experiences  which  we  will 
gladly  publish  in  the  News. 


Johnson  Russell,  who  spoke,  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  today  more  than 
ever  (Srrange  members  should  be  alert 
to  the  many  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities confronting  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  youth  of  the  community  and 
also  the  national  defense. 

Following  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
lunch  was  served  by  a  committee  of 
men,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
wives.  They  were:  Russell  Sprowls, 
David  Spahr,  Walter  Barger,  Louis 
Carson,  and  Ray  Spence. 

Master  Carson  and  Lecturer  Mary 
Sprowls  promise  a  year  of  educational 
and  entertaining  programs.  The 
meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  on 
first  and  third  Fridays.  Any  member 
not  having  attended  for  the  last  year 
is  urged  to  attend,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  see  the  newly  decorated 
hall.  During  the  last  year  Fallowfield 
Grange  has  purchased  new  seats, 
sanded  the  floors,  repainted  the  walls, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  a  very  ac- 
tive Home  Economics  Committee, 
Venetian  blinds  were  recently  pur- 
chased making  Fallowfield  Grange 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable halls  in  the  district. 


the 


great  expansion  of  Federal  agri- 


cultural agencies  which  are  duplicat 
^iig  services   already   established. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Dr.  Dimit  reported 
^*t  Grange  stands  for  local  govern- 

6Jit  and  home  rule  and  opposes  cen- 

ralization  of  power   in  Washington 

^^^  Harrisburg. 

^^He  reported  that  the  greatest  con- 

oversy  centered  around  legislation 
r  ^ilk  control.       There    was   little 


harnii 


the  lar. 


^ny  of  thought  on  the  part  of 


ge  milk  cooperatives. 


*'A  BETTER  TOMORROW" 
THEME  OF  CLEARFIELD 
COUNTY  POMONA  MEETING 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  33,  met  with  Susquehanna 
Grange  in  their  hall  at  Curwensville, 
Pa.,  on  Thursday,  January  2nd,  with 
Worthy  Master,  Adolf  Lundberg,  in 
charge. 

The  patrons  were  graciously  wel- 
comed by  Irwin  Bietz,  Master  of  Sus- 
quehanna, and  was  responded  to  by 
M.  E.  McCue,  of  Olanta  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
of  Worthy  Lecturer,  N.  G.  Parke. 
The  program  theme  was,  "A  Better 
Tomorrow." 

The  Home  Economic  program  was 
presented  by  Penn  Grange,  being  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Harold  McFadden. 
Their  topic  was  "Better  Homes  for 
Tomorrow."  Several  appropriate  read- 
ings and  musical  selections  by  mem- 
bers of  Penn  Grange  was  enjoyed. 
"Good  Farm  Practice  for  1941,"  by 
W.  O.  Mitchell,  County  Farm  Agent, 
was  very  instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining. He  used  slides  to  present 
his  subject. 

An  interesting  program  was  pre- 
sented by  members  of  Susquehanna 
Grange  which  consisted  of  songs, 
readings  and  a  play  entitled  "Good- 


OFITCERS  OF  FALLOWFIELD 
GRANGE,  WASHINGTON 

COUNTY,  INSTALLED 

New  officers  of  both  the  Subordi- 
nate and  Juvenile  Grange  of  Fallow- 
field Grange  were  installed  at  the 
regular  meeting,  Friday,  February 
7th.  The  impressive  installation  work 
was  conducted  by  the  capable  Degree 
Team  from  Deemston  Grange. 

The  new  Master  of  Fallowfield 
Grange  is  McKay  Carson,  young  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Carson  of 
Fallowfield  Township,  and  a  student 
of  California  State  Teachers  College. 
The  retiring  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Duvall,  had  held  her  office  capably  for 
the  last  18  years.  Her  successor  is 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Gibson. 

Other  officers  are :  Overseer,  H.  W. 
Bland;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Russell 
Sprowls ;  Steward,  Vernon  Frye ;  As- 
sistant Steward,  David  Spahr;  Chap- 
lain, Mrs.  Joseph  Carson;  Treasurer, 
George  Kozar;  Gatekeeper,  Raymond 
Spence;  Ceres,  Belva  Spahr;  Po- 
mona, Laura  Jean  Johns;  Flora, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Spence;  Lady  Assist- 
ant Steward,  Dora  Spahr;  Juvenile 
Patron,  Raymond  Carson;  Executive 
Board,  J.  K.  Gibson,  J.  B.  Duvall, 
Harry  Carson;  Financial  Board, 
Russell  Sprowls,  Robert  Gregg,  Lu- 
ther Frye. 

Numerous  guests  were  present  from 
various  Granges  of  the  district,  in- 
cluding   former    Pomona    Master, 


FRANKLIN  GRANGE,  BUCKS 
COUNTY,  CELEBRATES 

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  January  15,  1891,  the  farmers 
of  Springtown  and  community  felt 
the  need  for  an  active  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  on  that  date  they  met  in  the 
Times  Building  and  organized  Frank- 
lin Grange,  at  first  known  as  Spring- 
town  Grange.  Soon  after  its  organi- 
zation Franklin  Grange  procured  the 
building  it  has  owned  ever  since. 

On  January  15,  1941,  the  members 
met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Rau  and  enjoyed  a  fine  turkey 
dinner  provided  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Grange. 

The  next  Wednesday,  January 
22nd,  an  open  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Grange  hall  to  commemorate  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Franklin 
Grange.  The  sister  Granges  of  Upper 
Bucks  were  invited  to  be  present  and 
all  but  one  were  well  represented. 
Franklin  Grange  felt  that  no  better 
feeling  of  fellowship  and  community 
spirit  could  be  fostered  than  to  have 
the  program  given  largely  by  the  vis- 
itors. The  new  Master,  Henry  Caw- 
ley,  opened  the  meeting,  which  was 
then  led  in  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Beeber,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  community.  The  Lec- 
turer, Mrs.  Oscar  Berger,  then  took 
charge  and  the  following  program  was 
presented : 

"The  United  States  Field  Artillery 
March,"  on  the  marimba,  by  the  Mah- 
long  Stage  family;  a  play,  "Golden 
Rule  Days,"  by  members  of  Chalfont 
Grange.  Mrs.  Floyd  Rau  gave  the 
history  of  the  beginning  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  which  was  followed  by 
a  harmonica  solo  by  Henry  Cawley. 
Floyd  Rau  gave  the  history  of  Frank- 
lin Grange  as  prepared  by  Wm.  H. 
Weamer,  the  oldest  member  ef  the 
Grange     in    years     of     membership. 
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Plumsteadville  Grange  gave  a  play, 
"Good  and  Dependable."  A  piano 
flolo  was  given  by  Shirley  Cawley, 
"The  Fairies  Band."  Isaac  Gross  of 
Plumsteadville,  a  State  Deputy,  gave 
an  address  on  the  value  of  Grange 
work  for  the  information  of  non- 
members  present.  Charles  Gruver,  of 
Keller's  Church,  sang  a  solo.  Mrs. 
Rau  then  presented  Col.  "W.  B.  Coyle 
and  Mr.  Clinton  Jacoby,  both  of  Beth- 
lehem, who  spoke  briefly  brmgmg 
greetings  to  old  friends.  The  bene- 
diction was  offered  by  Rev.  Beeber, 
after  which  the  members  and  guests 
lingered  for  "visiting."  Wm.  H. 
Weamer  and  Mrs.  Alice  Swartz  are 
the  only  active  members  left  of  those 
who  joined  the  Grange  early  in  its 
organization.  Both  of  these  members 
were  presented  to  the  audience. 
Mrs.  Floyd  Rau,  See, 
Franklin  Orange. 


MEN  OF  INDIAN  OECHAED 
GEANGE,  WAYNE  COUNTY, 
PEESENT  FINE  PEOGEAM 

The  regular  meeting  of  Indian  Or- 
chard Grange  was  held  Saturday, 
January  25th,  with  Master  Alfred 
Crosby  presiding.  After  usual  rou- 
tine of  business  the  Lecturer  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  the  men  as  it  was 
Men's  Night.  Joseph  Bodie  was 
chairman  and  James  Arthur,  the  in- 
terlocutor. The  program  opened  with 
the  entire  group  singing.  Sisters, 
Dear  Sisters."  James  Arthur  sang 
"Home  on  the  Range,"  and  the  entire 
group  joined  in  the  chorus.  H.  Histed 
told  jokes  which  caused  much  hilar- 
ity Fred  Trumm  sang  "Sierra  Sue 
as  a  solo,  and  H.  Histed  sang  "Sip- 
ping Cider  Through  a  Straw."  Jokes 
were  also  told  by  Duane  Lohman. 
James  Arthur  sang  "Down  By  the 
Old  Mill  Stream"  as  a  solo,  and  Fred 
Trumm  and  H.  Histed,  a  duet, 
"Sunny  Italy."  The  program  closed 
with  the  entire  group  singing  "God 
Bless  America."  Joseph  Bodie  ac- 
companied at  the  piano.  Everybody 
was  invited  to  the  dining  hall  where 
a  delicious  lunch  was  served  by  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Brown  and  committee.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  present.  The 
ladies  will  entertain  at  the  next 
meeting. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  POMONA 

INITIATES  LAEGE  CLASS 
OF  CANDIDATES 


Mrs.  Loomis  concluded  the  afternoon 
program.  . 

At  the  evening  session  after  the  in- 
itiation of  candidates,  the  Garrett  or- 
chestra from  Honesdale  entertained 
with  several  selections.  A  reading, 
"That's  a  Man  for  You,"  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Gavitt;  a  duet,  "Winter 
Wonderland,"  by  Misses  Fasshauer 
and  Davie.  "How  to  Develop  the 
Physical  Side  of  Life"  was  discussed 
by  Miss  Smith,  Home  Economics  Ex- 
tension Representative  of  Wayne 
County.  Fred  Trumm  sang  "The 
Health  Doctor."  Prof.  Frey  of 
Beechlake,  then  discussed  "How  to 
Develop  the  Mental  Side  of  Life," 
which  was  followed  by  a  solo  by  Fred 
Trumm,  "The  Builders."  Rev.  Mr. 
Davies,  of  Beechlake  Methodist 
Church,  talked  on  "How  to  Develop 
the  Social  Side  of  Life."  "How  to 
Develop  the  Religious  Side  of  our 
Lives"  was  the  subject  of  the  talk  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Straw  of  Honesdale  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Community  sing- 
ing was  led  by  Fred  Trumm,  with 
Jos.  A.  Bodie,  piano  accompanist. 
James  Arthur  and  Fred  Trumm  con- 
cluded the  program  with  a  duet, 
"Whispering  Hope."  A  light  lunch 
was  then  served  in  the  dining  hall. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended. 


The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
Wayne  County  Pomona  Grange  was 
held  at  Indian  Orchard  Grange  hall, 
January  22nd.  At  the  evening  ses- 
sion of  this  meeting  a  class  of  twenty- 
three  candidates  was  initiated  into 
Fifth  Degree  by  Pomona  degree  team, 
in  full  form. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  usual  routine  of  business.    At  the 
afternoon  session  the  following  pro- 
gram was  presented  in  charge  of  the 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Duane  Faatz.    A  solo, 
"Beautiful    Dreamer,"    was   rendered 
by  Mrs.  Pfaff;    a   reading,  "At  the 
Gateway  of  1941,"  by  the  Lecturer, 
and  a  recitation  by  Mrs.  Faatz,  "The 
Budding  Year."    The  roll  call  of  offi- 
cers was  answered  by  "What  Would 
You   Wish   For  in    1941."      A   read- 
ing was  given  by  the  Lecturer,  ^*Wish 
of  an  English  Woman  for  1941."     A 
musical  selection  was  given  by  Doris 
Gillette  and  Doris  Spry.     The  Lec- 
turer requested  the  Masters  to  speak 
on  what  they  would  like  for  1941.    A 
skit  was  given  by  Mrs.  Eva  Bucking- 
ham and  Geo.  Nemire.     A  reading, 
'*HiB  Neighbors,"  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Perry.    Community  singing  by  mem- 
bers of  Beech  Grove  Grange  was  much 
enjoyed.     "Truth  and  Consequences" 
was  played  with  several  members  tak- 
ing part  in  the  fun,     A  reading  by 


''COOPEEATION"  THEME 

OF  SOMEESET  COUNTY 

POMONA  MEETING 

Kingwood  Grange  served  as  host  to 
the  Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
at  its  meeting  on  January  18th. 

A  very  interesting  program  was 
built  around  the  general  theme  of 
"Cooperation."  "Cooperation  in  the 
Home"  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Baker,  0.  W.  Beachley,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Long,  and  R.  D.  Enos.  This  subject 
was  followed  by  that  of  "Cooperation, 
the  Key  to  Greater  Achievement," 
which  was  discussed  by  Prof.  R.  B. 
Barner  of  Rockwood. 

Then  followed  discussions  on  "Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Cooperation," 
led  by  Lester  Lohr.  Another  discus- 
sion on  "Industrial  Cooperation"  was 
led  by  James  Stewart. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted  touching  on  a  number  of 
public  issues  in  which  the  Grange 
was  interested.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  resolution  stating  that  the  Grange 
was  opposed  to  strikes  by  labor  or- 
ganizations at  a  time  when  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  American  citizen 
makes  sacrifices  toward  preparing  this 
country  for  adequate  defense.  The 
resolution  at  this  point  called  for  an 
arbitration  of  differences  between 
labor  and  industry. 

The  Pomona  further  expressed  it- 
self in  opposition  to  House  Bill  No. 
8550,  before  the  Federal  Congress, 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  leases  with  farm- 
ers and  the  owners  of  forest  lands  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  manage- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  proper 
forestry  practices. 


Schaefferstown;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Miles 
Horst,  Palmyra;  Gatekeeper,  Clay- 
ton Fortna,  Jonestown;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Horst,  Schaefferstown;  Po- 
mona, Mrs.  Wayne  Houtz,  Myers- 
town;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Bowman,  Lebanon,  R.  D. ;  Mem- 
ber of  Executive  Board,  George 
Heisey,  Lawn. 

Andrew  Hartman,  of  Bunkerhill 
Grange,  served  as  Pomona  Master  in 
the  absence  of  Pomona  Master  George 
Heisey  of  Conewago  Grange.  The 
Lecturers'  Hour  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Esther  Boyer  of  Bunkerhill  Grange. 

The  Lecturer's  program  consisted 
of  appropriate  readings  by  Mrs.  Geo. 
Bowman,  Miss  Edith  Mock,  and  Clay- 
ton Fortna.  Harry  Harnish,  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy,  entertained  with  ac- 
cordian  solos. 

The  activities  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  were  ably  discussed 
by  Carl  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Lan- 
caster Production  Credit  Association. 
He  outlined  the  work  of  the  Farm 
Land  Bank  and  that  of  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Service. 

Moving  pictures  on  activities  of 
4-H  Clubs  in  the  county  were  shown 
by  the  County  Agent,  A.  E.  Berger. 

Upon  assuming  his  office  of  Po- 
mona Master,  Harry  Anspach,  imme- 
diately appointed  three  permanent 
standing  committees  —  Legislative, 
Home  Economics,  Resolutions.  He 
suggested  that  a  Neighbor  Night 
schedule  be  made  out  for  the  coming 
year    and    that    all    Granges    in    the 


county  cooperate  in  such  a  program. 
Bunkerhill  Grange  was  awarded  the 
traveling  banner  for  the  quarter  for 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  at- 
tendance at  the  Pomona  meeting. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY  POMONA 
HEAES  STATE  LEADERS 

An  exceptionally  large  attendance 
of  Pomona  Grangers  filled  Willard 
Grange  Hall  to  its  capacity  when 
Lawrence  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  for  its  February  session. 

Three  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
officers  gave  outstanding  addresses 
through  the  afternoon  session. 

Assistant  Steward  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  W.  S.  Fullerton, 
who  is  also  Lawrence  County  Pomona 
Master,  spoke  first  on  the  program. 
Mr.  Fullerton  called  upon  Grangers 
to  be  leaders  in  the  national  defense 
program  to  protect  America  from  in- 
vasion and  to  protect  the  American 
way  of  living. 

The  following  aims  for  1941  were 
suggested  as  projects  for  Pomona 
Grange:  A  farm  products  show  in 
every  Grange;  a  go-to-church  service 
in  the  fall;  closer  cooperation  with 
extension  service,  especially  in  4-H 
Club  work;  a  10  per  cent  gain  in 
membership;  and  finally  a  banquet 
celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
the  National  Grange. 

Past  State  Master  J.  A.  Boak  pre- 
sented Plaingrove  Grange  with  an 
altar  as  an  award  for  having  won  the 
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J&essolutions;  of  Eesipect 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


LEBANON  COUNTY  POMONA 

INSTALLS  OFFICERS 

One  of  the  features  of  the  winter 
session  of  the  Pomona  Grange  of 
Lebanon  County  was  the  installation 
of  its  officers  for  1941-42.  The  offi- 
cers were  installed  by  George  Schuler 
of  Berks  County,  with  the  help  of  a 
trained  installation  team. 

The  officers  installed  were:  Po- 
mona Master,  Harry  Anspach,  Jones- 
town; Overseer,  Paul  Kittle,  Kim- 
merling;  Lecturer,  Esther  Boyer, 
Jonestown;  Steward,  Geo.  Bowman, 
Cleona;  Assistant  Steward,  Earl 
Heisey,  Lawn ;  Chaplain,  Paul  Houtz, 
Myerstown;    Treasurer,  H.  K.  Beard, 


MARIA  BOONEIl  8PEECE 

Whereas,  The  Divine  Master  In  His  In- 
nnlte  wisdom  has  called  from  our  midst  Sis- 
ter Maria  Bogner  Speece,  a  charter  member 
of  Success  Grange,  No.  1597,  and 

WHERKA8,  Success  Grange  has  lost  a  faith- 
ful member  and  untiring  worker,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  husband,  that  these  resclutlona 
be  placed  on  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  family  and  published  In  Pennbylva- 
NiA  Grange  News. 

D.  L.  M.  Rakeb, 
Ruth  Ward, 
Florence   Manning, 

Committee. 

HOWABD  SPEECE 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Howard  ^eece,  a  member  of  Success  Grange, 
No.  1597,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  members 
of  the  family  our  deepest  sympathy,  that 
these  resolutions  be  recorded  In  our  minutes, 
that  a  copy  be  sent  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  that  they  be  published  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

D.  L.  M.  Raker, 

Ruth  Ward, 

Florence  Manning, 
Committee. 

KEITH 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  mldat  Brother 
Frank  Keith,  who  has  been  a  faithful  member 
of  Trough  Creek  Grange,  No.  444,  for  52 
years  and  who  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  associates:    therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  extend  their 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolu- 
tions on  our  minutes  and  publish  them  In 
the  Grange  News. 

Q.  E.  Pheasant, 
Grover  C.  Runk, 
Inet    C.    Bei-knap, 
Committee. 
KELLET 

Wherfah,  Our  heavenly  Father,  In  his  In- 
finite wisdom  has  called  from  our  midst 
Brother  Walter  Kelley,  for  years  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Ilartslog  Valley  Grange,  a  noble  Patron,  a 
good  neighbor,  possessing  a  most  kindly  and 
unassuming  disposition.  He  will  be  sadly 
missed  In  his  home  and  community.  There- 
fore be  Is 

Reaolved,  That  we  humbly  submit  to  God's 
will,  that  we  extend  to  his  sorrowing  wife 
our  sincere  sympathy,  that  our  charter  be 
draped,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  sent  his 
wife,  a  copy  placed  on  the  Grange  minutes, 
and  a  record  of  our  loss  be  Inserted  In  the 
Grange  News. 

Miss  Bebtha  Laird, 
Mrs.  E.  p.  Young, 
James  W.  Kyle, 

Committee. 


XcCXTLLOnOH 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  our  mld»t 
Sister  Katherlne  McCullough,  a  faithful 
member  of  Jackson  Grange,  No.  1606,  be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  McCtil- 
lough  we  have  lost  an  ardent  end  cheerful 
worker  who  was  held  In  high  esteem  by  all. 
We  cherish  her  memory  and  her  good  deed* 
will  remain  as  a  memorial  to  her  la  yean 
to  come,  be  It 

Resolved,    That    we    extend    our    heartfelt 


sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  send  a  copy  or  thew 
resolutions  to  the  family,  record  tnem  on  our 


minutes,    and    publish    them    In   the   Obangi 
News. 

Gerald  R.  Orb, 
E.   A.   Thorn, 
Mary  Obb, 

Committee. 
WORRELL 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  Brother  E.  Channinf 
Worrell,  who  has  been  a  valued  member  oi 
London  Grove  Grange,  No.  63,  and  whoM 
passing  Is  deeply  felt  by  all. 

The  members  of  London  Grove  Grange  ex- 
tend their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereared 
family  ;    therefore,  be  It  , 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  recorded 
on  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  fam- 
ily, also  published  in  the  Pennsylvamu 
Grange  News. 

Anna  M.  E.   Sharpless, 
John  Bohn, 
Ella  C.  McCue, 

Committee. 

CROOKS 

Our  brother,  Eugene  Crooks,  Br.,  P***} 
away  January  10,  1941,  at  the  *i*  ,* 
seventy-nine  years.  He  had  been  a  meinWi 
of  Corydon  Grange,  No.  1205,  for  over  thirty- 
two  years.  He  was  Past  Master  of  CorydoB 
Grange  and  of  Warren  County  P"™"?; 
Grange,  and  this  year  was  elected  for  tn« 
twenty-sixth  consecutive  time  as  secretary  <» 
the  local  Grange.  In  all  these  years  wdIc"! 
he  has  served  our  Grange  as  secretary.  D* 
has  been  absent  only  four  times,  and  tn** 
absencos  were  due  to  sickness  or  duties  call- 
ing him  away  from  home.  He  was  alwap 
In  his  place  at  the  tap  of  the  gavel. 

He  was  active  up  until  a  few  days  befor* 
his  death,  and  attended  the  last  Grange  mw- 
Ing  apparently  In  as  good  health  as  u""*^ 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  f*'"' 
members,  and  they  wish  to  express  their  W" 
and  esteem  by  means  of  this  memorial.  Tn«T 
feel  that  his  devotion  and  fidelity  to  t"* 
Order  should  be  honored  and  emulated  "' 
his  brothers  an  sisters. 
Signed  by 

Nelson   A.    Crooks,   Master; 

Ruth    S.    Crooks,    Lecturer; 

Mary  N.  Williams,  ChapUiii*- 


contest  for  the  highest  percentage  of 
its  membership  present  at  Pomona 
meetings  the  past  year.  Edwin  Gard- 
ner, Master  of  Plaingrove  Grange,  ac- 
cepted   the    altar    in    behalf    of    his 

Grange. 

0.  Walker  Shannon,  of  Hookstown, 
Pa.,  and  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange, 
addressed  the  group  on  "What  the 
Program  of  the  Grange  Means  to  the 
Community."  Mr.  Shannon  pointed 
out  how  the  Grange  program  trains 
for  leadership  and  develops  talent 
among  members.  He  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  Grange  halls  be  used  as 
community  centers.  Thirty-five  per 
cent  of  all  rural  organizations  die 
within  two  years  for  lack  of  leader- 
ship. The  Grange  has  been  living 
for  seventy-five  years!  Two  state- 
wide projects  set  forth  by  the  State 
Lecturer  this  year  are  a  music  fes- 
tival and  a  program  planning  contest. 

Miss  Esther  Hunt  of  Willard 
Orange,  entertained  the  group  with 
the  reading,  "Crippled  Tommy." 

Dr.  B.  H.  Dimit  of  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  and  Overseer  of  the 
State  Grange,  made  the  final  address 
of  the  afternoon,  using  as  his  subject, 
"The  Farmer's  Place  in  the  Wave  of 
the  Future."  He  stressed  first  that 
this  is  a  spiritual  world  and  we  must 
come  to  realization  that  God  is  the 
master  of  the  universe.  He  stated 
that  all  trouble  is  due  to  four  things — 
growth ;  the  privilege  of  choice ;  close 
inter-relation  of  all  peoples;  and  laws 
with  people  must  abide.  By  tracing 
the  various  programs  for  parity  of 
farm  income  from  the  1900's  up  to 
the  present  he  explained  how  we  now 
have  a  "prosperity  by  scarcity."  In 
this  wave  of  the  future  we  will  have 
to  decide  whether  we  will  continue 
this  kind  of  prosperity  or  turn  and 
face  the  problem. 

The  Big  Beaver  Grange  chorus,  in 
their  usual  delightful  manner,  sang  a 
group  of  four  numbers.  This  chorus 
is  directed  by  W.  H.  McCullough. 

During  the  morning  session  Arthur 
Hunt,  Master  of  Willard  Grange,  ex- 
pressed a  cordial  welcome  to  Ponoma 
for  the  day,  while  Wilbur  Robinson, 
Master  of  Mahoning  Valley,  made  a 
very  fitting  response. 

All  those  present  at  the  morning 
session  were  delighted  with  an  ac- 
count given  by  Miss  Anabel  Willis, 
of  Irwin,  Pa.,  of  her  travels  through 
twelve  European  countries  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

Visitors  were  present  from  Beaver, 
Butler,  and  Indiana  Counties. 


McCONNEILSTOWN  DEGREE 
TEAM  INSTALLS  HUNTING- 
DON COUNTY  OFFICERS 

The  McConnellstown  Grange  De- 
^ee  Team  installed  all  the  newly 
elected  officers  in  the  Subordinate 
grange  in  Huntingdon  County.  The 
faster,  J.  L.  Lang,  with  his  assist- 
ants, conducted  the  exercises.  Those 
assisting  Mr.  Lang  were:  Marshal, 
^^?-  William  Altmanshoffer ;  Re- 
galia Bearer,  Miss  Vivian  Fegley; 
J*^mblem  Bearer,  Miss  Phyllis  John- 
son; Chaplain,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Johnson; 
Jianist,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Robb ;  Assistant 
steward,  Earl  Robb. 

Ahe  following  Granges  were  visited 
y  the  team  during  January  and  Feb- 
J,"ary:    Donation   and    Mill    Creek 
ange  were    installed    at   Donation 


Gr, 


t.A^"6  feeling  of  fellowship  wa 
;^^^^  from  each  Grange,   and    >>«, 
team  ^^^^  enjoyed  by   the  visiting 


was  ex- 


was 


MRS.  JOHN  S.  DALE 

DIED  AT  HER  HOME, 

JANUARY  3l8t 

Mrs.  John  S.  (Edith  Sankey)  Dale 
died  at  her  home  in  State  College, 
Pa.,  on  Friday  morning,  January 
31st.  She  had  been  ill  with  a  bron- 
chial condition  for  almost  two  weeks 
but  her  condition  was  not  generally 
believed  to  be  serious  until  the  last 
day.  Mrs.  Dale  was  known  to  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Centre  County  be- 
cause of  her  intimate  association 
with  the  Grange  Fair  for  which  she 
acted  as  secretary  from  1917  until 
1938. 

Mrs.  Dale  was  a  well  known  figure 
not  only  in  Centre  County  Grange 
circles  but  in  State  Grange  circles  as 
well.  Her  husband  served  on  several 
state  committees  and  Mrs.  Dale  al- 
ways accompanied  her  husband  to 
State  Grange  meeting.  Since  his 
death  she  had  continued  this  practice 
of  attending  State  Grange  and  at- 
tended the  Wilkes-Barre  session  in 
December. 


WESTMORELAND  POMONA 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

Westmoreland  County  Pomona,  No. 
38,  held  their  pre-Christmas  meeting 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Included  in  the  business  of  the  day 
was  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
next  two  years,  with  the  following 
results:  Master,  D.  S.  Scholl;  Over- 
seer, W.  L.  Treager;  Lecturer,  Isa- 
belle  Elliott;  Steward,  A.  W.  Free- 
man; Asst.  Steward,  R.  A.  Seanor; 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  Pinkerton ;  Treasurer, 
R.  M.  Zundel;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Paul 
Hough ;  Gatekeeper,  Mr.  Pore ;  Ceres, 
Anna  Ralston;  Pomona,  Mrs.  V.  K. 
Hughes;  Flora,  Mrs.  Mollie  Taylor; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Ewing 
Trickett;  Executive  Committee,  A. 
A.  Edsall. 

These  officers  will  be  installed  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  to  be  held 
March  5th  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

A  fine  program  in  keeping  with  the 
Christmas  season  was  presented  in 
the  afternoon  in  charge  of  the  Worthy 
Lecturer. 


RED  LION  GRANGE,  YORK 

COUNTY,  PRESENTS  PLAY 

On  January  25th  Red  Lion  Grange 
presented  the  play,  "Here  Comes 
Charlie,"  to  a  well  filled  house.  All 
those  present  agreed  that  it  was  a 
complete  success.  The  cast  was  as 
follows :  "Papa  Larry,"  Luther 
Smith;  "Aunt  Fanny,"  Kathryn 
Moore;  "Uncle  Aleck,"  Clyde  Grim; 
"Ted,"  Joe  Workinger;  "Nora,  the 
Cook,"  Mrs.  Clyde  Grim;  "Tim,"  Er- 
nest Leiphart;  "Mortimer  Smythe 
Kersey,"  Geo.  Perry ;  **Vivian  Smythe 
Kersey,"  Mrs.  Ernest  Leiphart ; 
"Charlie,"  Mrs.  Luther  Smith;  '^Mrs. 
Smythe  Kersey,"  Mrs.  Sterling  Grim. 

Red  Lion  Grange  has  enjoyed  many 
excellent  programs  prepared  by  their 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  Walter  Stein.  These 
programs  are  timely,  well  balanced, 
and  suitable  for  both  old  and  young. 
These  fine  programs  have  contributed 
much  to  the  excellent  attendance  en- 
joyed by  Red  Lion  Grange. 


JOINT  INSTALLATION  IN 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  January  6th,  at  the 
Donegal  Grange  hall  at  Donegal  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  the  officers- 
elect  for  this  year  of  four  Subordinate 
Granges  of  Westmoreland  County. 

The  Donegal  Grange  was  host  to 
the  Derry  Township,  Pleasant  Unity 
and  Ligonier  Valley  Granges,  and  an 


installing  team  from  Pleasant  Unity 
had  charge  of  the  installation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers 
installed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
first  name  in  each  group  represents 
Pleasant  Unity,  the  second  Derry 
Township,  the  third  Ligonier,  and 
the  fourth  Donegal  Grange.  Master, 
Brothers  Huffman,  Machesney, 
Weimer  and  Keslar;  Overseer,  Broth- 
ers Silvis,  Trump,  Marks  and  Ulery; 
Lecturer,  Sisters  Andrews,  Elliott, 
Smith  and  Keslar;  Steward,  Brothers 
Duff,  Freeman,  Ambrose  and  Hellein; 
Assistant  Steward,  Brothers  Gaut, 
Gongaware,  Loveridge,  Mognet ;  Chap- 
lain, Sisters  White,  Irwin,  Ambrose 
and  Brother  Hellein;  Treasurer, 
Brother  Lemmon  and  Sisters  Barch- 
esky  and  Marks  and  Brother  Barkley ; 
Secretary,  Sisters  Fenton  and  Shean 
and  Brother  Smith  and  Sister  Burns ; 
Gatekeeper,  Brothers  Wolff,  Hughes, 


Ambrose  and  freeman;  Ceres,  Sisters 
Oasteel,  Hughes,  Ambrose  and  Free- 
man; Pomona,  Sisters  Fenton,  Him- 
lar,  Iscrupe  and  Coffman;  Flora,  Sis- 
ters Wolff,  Minnick,  Ruby  and  Ulery ; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Sisters  Sil- 
vis, Hughes,  Loveridge  and  Hoyman; 
Executive  Committee,  Brothers  An- 
drews, Moore,  Springer  and  Keyser. 

At  the  close  of  the  installation  the 
host  Grange  served  a  very  delicious 
lunch. 

A  BUSY  DEGREE  TEAM 

Troy  Center  Grange,  No.  1603,  of 
Crawford  County,  has  a  lively  and 
efficient  Third  and  Fourth  Degree 
Team.  In  January  they  exemplified 
the  work  at  Gresham  Grange  where 
a  class  of  candidates  were  initiated. 
On  February  15th  they  went  to  Kiser 
Hill  Mead  where  a  class  was  initiated 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Degrees. 


JSu^ 


AND   Sell 

DEPARTMENT— 


Your  massage  hare  will  reach  over  66,000  readers,  members  of  the  P*nnsyl> 
▼ania  State  Grange.  Our  charge  is  S  cents  per  word.  Minimum  charge  60 
cents.     Counts  six  words  to  the  line.    Caah  must  accompany  order. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle — Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


NELSON'S  CHICKS  will  make  you  money. 
White  Leghorns,  Anconaa,  Hampshires, 
Rocks.  Write  Nelbon'8  Poultry  Pabm, 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDOB,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Orange  Badge*.  Buttons,  Recall*  and  suppllca 
of  every  description.  Offlclal  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ,^ 

Utility  Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted.  .   $6.50 

A.  A.  GRADE  LEGHORNS 7.B0 

N,  H.,  R.  I.  RedB,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks     7.00 
A.  A.  SETXED  LEGHORN  PULLETS  .  .    12.00 

Heavy  Pullets 9.00 

Leghorn  Ckls.  $2.50 — 100  ;  Heary  Ckla,     6.00 

Plum    Creek    Poultry    Farm    and    Hatohery, 
Bnnbnry.  Pa. 


FOB  SALE:  Forest  and  Christmas  tree 
seedlings  ;  American,  Scotch,  Red  and  Banks 
pine  and  Norway  spruce.  Two  and  three 
years  old.  From  $7.00  to  $12.00  per  thou- 
sand. Pine  Hill  Farms  Nursery,  M.  C. 
Stewart,  Homer  City,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


A  FREE  COFFEE  XTRN  for  your  Grange, 
church  or  lodge.  Write  today  for  an  amaz- 
ing proposition.  Ford  BEoroRD,  Dept.  A, 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Pennsylvania  State  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals   $5 .  00 

Digest 60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9  3 .  00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Mannals,  single  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4 .  00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy  .36 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  IH 3 .  25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Bankin  .60 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Bankin .50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   .16 

Song  Books,  **The  Patron,'*  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen 60 

per  dozen    6 .  00 

per  half  dozen  3 .00 

Dues  Account  Book    .76 

Secretary 's   Record  Book   .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book 2 .  75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book   .60 

Rlank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred  .75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100   2 .  75 

Roll  Book 75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hnndred  .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty   .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred   .40 

Notice  of  Suspension,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .30 

Treasurer 's   Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,  each   .01 

Demit  Cards,  each    .0] 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems .50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each  .75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorised  to  open  aeeoonts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  EzeentiTe  Oommittae, 

MiXaXS  HoasT,  Secretary, 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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HYBRID  CORN  DISCUSSED 

AT  DAIRYMEN'S  MEETING 
By  John  F.  Benham 

Important  aspects  of  hybrid  corn 
and  its  use  in  Pennsylvania  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  Farm  Show  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation in  Harrisburg,  by  Dr.  G.  H. 
Stringfield  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  J.  B.  R. 
Dickey,  in  charge  of  agronomy  exten- 
sion for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 

lesre. 

Doctor  Stringfield  discussed  the 
plant  breeders'  responsibility  in  care- 
fully breeding  inbreds  which  are  su- 
perior in  standing  and  yielding  abil- 
ity. He  showed  pictures  of  inbred 
lines  and  crosses  which  were  both  su- 
perior and  inferior  in  this  respect. 

The  Ohio  station  is  concentrating 
its  efforts  in  an  attempt  to  breed  and 
develop  inbreds  which  are  more  re- 
sistant to  disease  and  insect  damage. 
Doctor  Stringfield  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  big  jump  in  yields  from 
the  use  of  hybrid  corn  has  been  at- 
tained, but  that  new  hybrids  would  be 
developed  which  might  be  more  pro- 
ductive because  of  reduced  losses  from 
disease  and  insect  damage. 

He  reported  that  Ohio  experiments 
show  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  hybrids  and  open- 
pollinated  corn,  but  that  hybrids  as  a 
group  were  harder  or  more  flinty  than 
many  open-pollinated  varieties. 

Dickey  presented  information  based 
on  the  hybrid  corn  demonstrations 
conducted  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  two  years.  He  pointed  out  that 
adapted  hybrids  had  been  superior 
during  the  two  years  to  oi)en-polli- 
nated  corn  in  southeastern  counties, 
in  both  yielding  and  standing  ability, 
but  that  storm  damage  and  unfavor- 
able seasonal  conditions  ^  may  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
paratively large  increases  from  hy- 
brids in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Increases  from  hybrid  corn  have  been 
much  less  in  other  sections  of  the 
state,  he  said. 

There  have  been  no  big  differences 
in  average  yields  between  hybrids 
which  mature  at  the  same  time.  Late 
corns  have  not  yielded  sufficiently 
greater  to  justify  taking  a  chance 
with  immature  corn,  Dickey  stated. 

Seasonal  adaptation  is  of  most  im- 
portance in  selecting  a  hybrid.  There- 
fore, Dickey  urged  farmers  who  are 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  hy- 
brids to  buy  sparingly  of  any  hybrid 
unless  it  had  proved  itself  locally  to 
be  seasonally  adapted,  to  beware  of 
bargain  prices,  and  to  buy  from  re- 
liable sources. 


This  soil  mixture  is  good:  One 
part  well-rotted  manure,  one  part 
peat  mos3,  one  part  sand,  and  three 
parts  silt  loam. 

If  you  desire  large  tubers,  plant 
the  seedlings  8  to  10  inches  apart  in 
the  coldframes.  Always  keep  shaded 
sashes  over  the  plants  and  provide 
good  ventilation  daily.  Spraying  is 
necessary  to  control  insects. 

At  the  end  of  the  flowering  season, 
allow  gloxinia  to  dry  off  slowly. 
Store  the  tubers  in  either  dry  sand  or 
dry  peat,  and  never  allow  the  storage 
temperature  to  go  below  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Two-year-old  tubers  gen- 
erally produce  the  best  plants. 


SMUT-RESISTANT  OATS 

YIELD  WELL  IN  TESTS 

Comparison  of  average  yields  over 
a  seven-year  period  indicates  that 
some  smut-resistant  selections  of  oats 
developed  by  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  yield  about  the  same  as  stand- 
ard varieties,  such  as  Patterson  and 
Cornellian. 

With  Patterson  averaging  44.9 
bushels  an  acre  for  the  seven  years 
and  Cornellian  yielding  41.5  bushels 
as  an  average  for  the  same  period, 
certain  smut-resistant  selections  pro- 
duced 40.3,  44.3,  42.7,  43.8,  44.3,  anH 
45.4  bushels  per  acre,  respectively, 
seed  of  one  of  these  varieties,  not 
named  at  the  present  time,  is  avail- 
able in  limited  quantities. 


An 

Unusual 

Opportunity 


to  have 


Your  Own 
Business 


If  you  are  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45,  with  a  successful 
record  in  farming  or  in  business,  we  have  a  very  attractive  Fran- 
chise that  will  enable  you  to  start  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own.     No  previous  experience  will  be  required. 

In  1941,  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Insurance  Company 
wUl  have  openings  in  the  Sutes  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  for  a  few  carefully  selected  men,  to  round 
out  its  field  organization.  With  each  appointment  goes  the  valu- 
able  Farmers  and  Traders  Representatives  Franchise. 

Write  us  today,  giving  your  age  and  outlining  your  past  ex- 
perience,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  information.  To  avoid 
delay,  address 


SOW  SEEDS  NOW  FOE 

LATE  SUMMER  BLOOMS 

By  a.  O.  Rasmussen 

Gloxinia  may  be  grown  successfully 
from  seeds  sown  this  month  in  a  light, 
sandy  compost  soil.  As  the  seeds  are 
very  small,  have  the  soil  mixture 
watered  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
smooth  before  planting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the 
seeds,  but  if  they  should  be  covered  a 
small  sprinkling  of  sand  is  advisable. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  flat  pans,  and  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  room  at  60  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Apply  water  care- 
fully. If  the  soil  has  been  sterilized, 
losses  from  damping  off  disease  will 
be  reduced.  Never  permit  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  to  strike  the  plants.^ 

When  the  seedlings  have  two  pairs 
of  leaves,  they  may  be  pricked  off  into 
pans  of  sandy  soil  and  transferred  to 
flats,  spaced  2  to  3  inches  apart.  Make 
the  next  shifting  of  the  transplanted 
seedlings  to  4-  to  6-inch  pots.  These 
flowers  will  bloom  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer. 


BLACK  WALNUT  TREES 

PRODUCE  TWO  CROPS 

Farmgrs  who  have  plantings  of  the 
American  (black)  walnut  trees  have 
prospects  of  two  crops,  first  the  har- 
vest of  nuts  and  later  the  timber  for 
saw  logs,  reports  Professor  F.  T. 
Murphey,  specialist  in  forestry. 

The  annual  crop  of  walnuts  goes 
mainly  to  bakeries,  ice  cream  manu- 
facturers, and  candy  stores.  Good, 
reliable  walnut  mills  are  located  in 
many  parts  of  the  Middle  West,  as 
far  east  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
and  south  into  Tennessee. 

Mill  owners  like  to  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  number,  and  the 
size  before  making  an  offer.  The 
nearest  mill  often  will  pay  the  most 
because  of  lower  transportation  costs. 

Walnut  wood  is  going  into  the  pro- 
duction of  furniture,  radios,  pianos, 
and  similar  equipment.  Several  mil- 
lion walnut  gun  blanks  were  left  over 
from  the  World  War  and  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  after  more  than  22 
years  in  government  storage.  This 
large  supply  eliminates  gunstocks  as 
a  possible  market  for  walnut  at  pres- 
ent. 
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EWES  NEED  GRAIN  FEED 

WITH  POOR  ROUaHAGE 

In  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
the  farmers  experienced  a  rainy  sea- 
son at  the  time  of  harvesting  their 
hay.  This  has  resulted  in  poor  rough- 
age for  the  ewe  flock  for  the  coming 
winter. 

Past  experience  has  dictated  to  our 
better  shepherds  that  with  poor 
roughage,  it  is  wise  to  begin  to  feed 
a  light  grain  mixture  as  soon  as  the 
ewes  are  brought  into  winter  quar- 
ters, says  Professor  W.  B.  Connell, 
specialist  in  animal  husbandry.  A 
popular  grain  mixture  consists  of  3 
parts  of  oats,  2  parts  of  shelled  corn, 
and  1  part  of  bran  by  weight.  This 
mixture  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  a  half- 
pound  daily. 

It  is  especially  important,  Profes- 
sor Connell  reminds,  that  ewes  on 
poor  roughage  get  the  grain  mixture. 
Where  a  good  legume  hay  is  available 
and  corn  silage  is  fed,  it  will  not  be 


Defense  Program! 

What  Does  This  Mean  to  You 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vegetable  Grower  ? 

It  means  millions  more  dollars  will  be  spent  this  year  by 

American  families  for  vegetables  than  they 

have  spent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Increase  Your  Garden  Crops  I    Get  It  Done  Someway 

This  will  be  a  big  cash  year  for  you  if  you 
have  the  crops  to  sell. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE— It's  Free 

BE  SURE  OF  SUCCESS— ALWAYS  PLANT 

SCHELL'S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

THEY  GROW  BETTER— THEY  YIELD  BETTER 
They  are  preferred  by  successful  Farmers  and  Gardeners  Everywhere 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  INC. 

lOth  and  Market  Streets  Quality  Seeds  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


necessary  to  leed  grain  until  later  in 
the  winter  period. 

Our  better  shepherds,  he  observes, 
realize  that  keeping  these  ewes  in 
gaining  condition  after  they  are  bred 
means  a  strong  healthy  lamb  crop 
next  spring  as  well  as  cutting  losses 
in  the  ewe  flock  to  a  minimum. 


She:  "Did  anyone  ever  tell  P^ 
how  wonderful  you  are?" 

Gob:  "I  don't  believe  they  ey& 
did."  . 

She:  "Then  where'd  you  get  w» 
idea  ?" 


As  a  man  thinks  so  he  does — which 
explains  why  some  of  us  do  such  silly 
1  things  now  and  then. 


"And  were  you  little  once  like  I  f^ 
grandpa  ?" 

"Of  course,  my  boy."  . . 

"Gee,  you  musta  been  a  scream  ^ 
those  glasses  and  whiskers." 


TIGHT  BINDING 


